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hm  BANGKOK  TIMES. 


|  A  MODERN  PROBLEM,  i 

*  _ - ♦ - 

I  For  more  than  a  generation 
the  West  has  listened,  or  rather j 
has  failed  to  listen,  to  lamenta-j 
jtions  about  the  Church  losing: 
its  hold  on  the  people.  It 
icomes  somewhat  as  a  surprise, 
therefore,  to  find  the  European 
Christian  community  in  Bang¬ 
kok  being  held  up,  in  a  Siamese 
newspaper,  as  an  example  to 
the  Buddhist  community  in  the 
matter  of  church-going.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nangsue  Bimb 
Dai  few  people  listen  to  the 
sermons  delivered  on  holy  days 
at  the  monasteries  in  this  capi¬ 
tal;  and  the  small  gatherings 
who  do  assemble  are  composed 
of  old  and  decrepit  women  to 
the  extent  of  95  per  cent.,  the 
remaining  5  per  cent,  being 
accounted  for  by  old  men.  The 
f<iran<r.  it  says,  is  much 
►elfef  "attended  by  both  men 
and  women  than  is  the 
Buddhist  monastery.  It  is  true 
that  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is 
(the  Christian  Sunday,  which 
jo;hly  occasionally  coincides  with 
the  Buddhist  TV  an  Phra;  and 
fepme  people  give  the  excuse 
ffcat  they  have  no  opportunity 
[of  attending  at  their  monastery 
on  the  regular  holy  days.  But 
our  contemporary  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  things  would  be  any 
better  if  the  Wan  Phra  wefe 

K?ade  t0  coiucide  with  Sunday, 
pone  the  less  it  feels  that  all 
pinks  or  the  community  have 
jrU(dl  to  gain  by  a  return  to  the 
regular  observances  of  relig- 
fipn.  Peace  of  heart  and 
jhoral  strength  are  to  be  come 
y  through  such  associations. 
C  writer,  therefore,  not  onlv 
ma!ces  an  appeal  to  the  younger 
generation,  but  in  addition  he 


puts . forward  "  the  suggestion 

for  the  consideration  of  the 
Buddhist  Church  that  regular 
services  for  laymen  should  be 
held  on  Sundays.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  of  the 
Church  to  limit  the  occasions 
on  which  such  services  may  be 
held.  Apparently  a  few  mon¬ 
asteries  have  already  adopted 
this  custom,  but  in  addition  our 
contemporary  would  have  the 
Buddhist  Church  adopt  a  Wes¬ 
tern  device  and  announce  the 
subject  —  or  the  heads  —  of  the 
the  sermon  beforehand  in  the 
newspapers.  It  should  certainly 
help  to  secure  a  better  attend¬ 
ance. 
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BUDDHIST  STUDIES. 


Mudras.  The  Ritual  Hand-poses  of  the 
Buddha  Priests  and  Shiva  Priests. 
By  Tyra  de  Kleen.  Introduction  by 
A.J.D.  Campbell.  Sixty  Drawings  by 
the  Author.  (  Kegan  Paul.  15s.  net.) 
Epochs  in  Buddhist  History.  (  The 
Haskell  Lectures,  1921.)  By  Ken 
neth  Saunders.  (  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press;  for  the  University 
bf  Chicago  Press.  16s.  6d.  net.) 

This  study  of  mudras  (magic  mo¬ 
tions  and  postures  ol  the  hand)  ought 
to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  Eng¬ 
lish  readers,  says  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement.  For  whereas  all  other 
peoples  speak  with  their  hands 
as  well  as  their  tongues,  hand- 
language  is  in  this  country  (owing 
to  the  some  mysterious  inhibition) 
almost  unknown.  The  author  reveals  to 
us  a  whole  world  of  gesture,  such  as 
could  indeed  never  have  grown  up 
among  a  people  of  Nordic  rigidity. 
The  Indians  are  perhaps  the  most 
supple  people  on  earth  ;  next  come  the 
Malays.  The  inhabitants  of  Bali  are 
part  Polynesian,  part  Hindu  in  origin; 
hence  it  is  not  strange  that  among 
them  the  mystic  language  of  gesture 
should  have  reached  the  perfection 
which  Miss  de  Kleen  describes. 

The  euthor  is  a  Swedish  artist 
who  visited  Bali  in  1920  in  order 
to  study  the  sacred  dances.  She 
became  particularly  interested  in  the 
Buddhist  aud  Hindu  temple  servi¬ 
ces  and  in  the  mudras  or  mystic 
gestures  used  by  the  priests.  When 
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asked  to  teach  the  author  these  ges^  f 
tures  the  priests  were  at  first  reluctant 
and  suspicious.  She  soon  discovered 
that  the  whole  of  the  first  set  of  ges¬ 
tures  exhibited  for  her  instruction  had 
been  invented  on  the  spot  in  order  to 
deceive  her.  Then  the  chief  of  a  re¬ 
moter  district  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  present  book  with  its  sixty-two9 
plates  was  the  result  of  her  tret  and 
patience.  A  peculiarity  of  religion  ini 
Bali  iB  the  role  played  by  flowers. 

Many  of  the  mudras  are  perform¬ 
ed  with  a  bloom  between  the  fingers, 
and  after  each  mudra  the  blooms 
are  flicked  towards  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  until  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground  becomes  sprinkled  with 
petals.  .  .  .  Night  flowers  are  used 
in  the  Temples  of  Death,  dedicated 
...  to  the  demon  of  destruction. 
When  a  Pedanda  (priest)  prays  at 
night,  he  also  uses  night  flowers. 

The  magic  gesture  accompanies  the 
magic  word-formula  or  spell.  Spells 
flourish  in  regions  where  a  religion 
has  been  imported  from  elsewhere,  for. 
to  be  impressive  a  spell  must  be/ 
unintelligible.  Hence  formulas  inf 
broken-down  Sanskrit  exercise  a  vast' 
influence  in  Bali,  Tibet,  and  Japan. 
To  a  hundred  million  inhabitants  of 
the  globe  the  syllables  Om  Mani 
Padme  Hum  are  sacred  and  terrible. 

“  Epochs  in  Buddhist  History  ”  is  a 
set  of  careful  and  judicious  lectures  bv 
a  student  who  views  Buddhism  from 
the  Christian  standpoint.  Though  the 
author  evidently  belongs  to  the  grout 

of  enthusiasts  (it  included  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  Timothy  Richard  and  Arthur 
] Lloyd,  Professor  Anesaki,  Dr.  Yamabe, 
j  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gordon,  and  others  )  who 
jwere  determined  to  bring  Chritianity 
land  Buddhism  into  closer  contact, 

|  he  does  not  share  their  recklessness  of 
|  statement.  His  book  abounds  in  useful 
references,  and  though  it  is  not  original 
in  thought  cr  scholarship,  it  gives  a 
1  good  popular  account  of  certain  land- 
|  marks  in  Buddhist  history,  The  reader 
]  must  be  cautious  in  accepting  some 
of  the  renderings  from  Buddhist  verse 
which  the  author  quotes  in  the  course 
of  his  book  “Eternal  Father  on  whose 
breast  We  sinful  children  find  our 
rest”  (p.  178)  is  not  in  the  least 
like  the  original.  The  lines  “What 
though  my  spirit  steeped  in  shame 
Unmerciful  and  fickle  be,  Yet  by  the 
virtue  of  his  Name  And  trusting  in 
his  Ark  of  Love  I  cross  the  waves 
of  misery,”  are  said  by  the  author 
to  resemble  Wesley,  and  they  would 
certainly  pass  unnoticed  if  inserted 

I  in  “  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.” 
In  the  original,  however,  they  run  :  “  I 
that  am  a  creature  of  little  benevol- 


ence  or  pity,  how  can  I  be  of  profit  to 
the  Sentient  World  ?  Were  it  not  for 
the  Vow  Ship  of  the  Tathagata,  how 
could  I  hope  to  cross  the  Ocean  of  Bit¬ 
terness?”  The  verses  are  quoted  frond  a 
book  by  Dr.  Yamabe,  and  this  is  a  mild 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which,  actuat¬ 
ed  by  the  highest  motives,  he  habi¬ 
tually  Christianizes  Buddhist  litera¬ 
ture.  Such  translations,  it  cannot  too 
often  be  repeated,  do  no  service  to 
Buddhism,  Christianity,  or  the  cause 
of  learning.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Saunders  was  unwary  enough  to  en¬ 
shrine  them  in  his  book. 
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tSLAMIC  UNITY  AND  STRIFE. 

Bedouin  tribesmen  engaged  in  looting 
the  Holy  City  of  the  Prophet  are  a  re¬ 
minder  that  it  is  with  Moslem  unity  as 
with  so  many  other  unities.  Distance 
lends  enchantment.  The  nearer  view  re¬ 
veals  the  eternal  human  factor  at  play. 
Before  the  World  War  Europe  worried 
over  the  Pan-Islamic  menace.  Timid 
people  saw  300,000,000  Mohammedans 
|  spring  to  arms  with  a  spontaneity  pre- 
j  dieted  by  Mr.  Bryan  for  his  own  country- 
ji  men  under  somewhat  different  circum¬ 
stances.  The  signal  for  the  Jehad  or 
holy  war  against  the  infidel  would  be 
sounded  from  Constantinople,  and  Asia 
and  Africa  would  respond.  Abdul 
Hamid  gave  the  signal,  but  there  was  no 
response.  The  Moslem  of  non-Turkish 
blood  knew  Pan-Islamism  for  what  it 
;  was  designed — a  political  weapon  to  be 
]  employed  for  Ottoman  purposes.  The 
]  World  War  laid  the  ghost  of  Pan-Islam- 
|  ism.  Instead  of  turning  the  Prophet’s 
|  sword  against  the  Giaour,  his  followers 
j  were  found  arrayed  against  each  other. 
I;  in  the  case  of  Britain’s  Indian  troops  the 
True  Believer  was  actually  found  fight- 
|  ing  for  the  Infidel  against  the  Successor 
at  Istambul. 

Though  political  Pan-Islamism  had 
been  thus  disposed  of,  the  spiritual  unity 
of  Islam  remained  valid  in  the  outsider’s 
eyes.  Here  there  was  certainly  greater 
justification  for  the  popular  belief.  But 
in  this  respect,  too,  the  solidarity  of 
Islam  has  been  exaggerated.  This  is  at¬ 
tested  by  present  events  in  Arabia.  Poli¬ 
tics  may  enter  to  some  extent  into  the 
Wahabi  war  against  the  late  King  of 
the  Hedjaz.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  root  cause  is  religious. 
The  Wahabis  represent  a  Fundamental¬ 
ist  Moslem  movement  now  200  years  old. 
Once  before  the  camel-riders  poured  out 
of  the  desert  and  stormed  Mecca  and 
went  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  sacred 
Kaaba.  The  orthodox  followers  of  Ibn 
Saud,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  thought 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  as  certain  sections 
of  Texas  and  Kentucky  think  of  New 
;  York  City.  They  are  places  given  up  to 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  homes  of  idola- 


tors  and  money-changers.  It  did  not  help 
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Hussein’s  cause  that  as  King  of“the 
Hedjaz  he  took  on  richer  state  and  went 
in  for  hobnobbing  with  the  British, 
palavering  with  the  French,  and  other¬ 
wise  defiling  himself  with  the  thrones 
and  principalities  of  the  Feringhi. 

This  revival  of  Moslem  orthodoxy  has 
in  the  Wahabi  crusade  only  one  of  its 
I  manifestations.  It  has  been  more  strik- 
:  ingly  in  evidence  during  the  last  seventy- 
!  five  years  in  Africa.  In  the  northern 
half  of  that  continent  the  crusading 
|  spirit  of  Islam  has  been  scoring  suc- 
1  cesses,  frankly,  if  ruefully,  attested  by 
i  Christian  missionary  workers.  In  Cen- 
|  tral  Africa,  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
r]  Gulf  of  Guinea,  converts  have  been  fre- 
|  quently  drawn  to  the  Prophet  through 
the  traditional  instrument  of  the  sword, 
i  Before  1850  the  Hausa  peoples  were  thus 
won  over  and  four  Mohammedan  king- 
1  doms  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  North- 
\  ern  Congo  and  the  Chad  region.  The 
j  work  has  chiefly  been  carried  on,  how- 
Ss  ever,  through  persuasion  and  by  the  re-  |i 
I  ligious  orders  whom  we  know  in  the  | 
j  mass  as  dervishes.  The  most  powerful  I 
:  of  these  orders  is  the  Senussi,  with  their  |[; 
capital  somewhere  in  the  desert  south  of 
Tripoli.  The  Senussi  are,  in  principle 
at  least,  not  a  fighting  order.  Their  pur- 
‘  pose  has  been  to  erect  a  barrier  to  the 
advance  of  Christianity  by  preaching  p 
rigid  and  isolated  orthodoxy.  Their  ten¬ 
ets  are  in  most  respects  like  the  Puritan¬ 
ism  of  the  Wahabis.  Students  of  the 
subject  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Senussi  movement  will  not  yet  score 
“  tremendous  results.” 

Of  the  other  school  of  Moslem  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  school  of  force,  the  most 
famous  manifestation,  of  course,  was  the 
Mahdist  movement  which  was  shattered 
by  Kitchener  at  Omdurman  twenty-six 
years  ago,  but  not  until  it  had  destroyed 
the  Egyptian  power  in  the  Sudan  and 
had  inflamed  millions  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  at  last  the  Messiah  predicted  of 


the  Prophet  had  arrived.  It  was  a  fanat¬ 
icism  which  hurled  40,000  dervishes 
again  and  again  against  Kitchener’s 
hollow  squares  and  was  spent  only  when 
out  of  that  number  11,000  dead  and  16,- 
000  wounded  lay  on  the  ground.  KIP¬ 
LING’S  certificate  of  merit  to  I  uzzy- 
Wuzzy  is  scarcely  exaggerated. 

Subject  simultaneously  to  modernism 
and  to  orthdox  revivalism,  uprooting  and 
secularizing  at  Angora  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Koran  at  Mecca,  the  Mohammedan  world 
reveals  itself  to  the  outsider  as  most 
remarkably  like  the  rest  of  the  w  orld. 


DNYANODAYA 


HINDU  ‘AVATARA’  AND  CHRISTIAN  ‘INCARNATION’ 


distinction 


The  fundamental 
j  the  Hindu  theory  of  avataras 
Christian  doctrine  of  the 
I  mands  a  far  more  scientihc 
investigation  than  can  be 
j  _A.11  we  can  do  is  to  brinp  _ 

|  scattered  references  illustrating  the  wide 

distinction  between  the  Hindu  and 
(Christian  conceptions. 

(1)  India’s  Yearning  after  ‘Avataras’ 


between 
and  the 
incarnation  de- 
and  prolonged 
attempted  here. 

few 


together 


shall 


God 


bring 
regarded  as  a  God- 

•j 


igr  ‘incarnations’  which 
blear  to  man  must  be 
j&iven  instinct.  According  to  the  Bhciga- 
,  %ndgita  and  the  teachings  of  Tukaram 
land  others  the  aim  of  an  avatara  is 
guard  the  righteous,  to  destroy  evil- 
I  doers,  to  establish  dharma',  so  that  in  the 
words  of  the  Gita  the  Almighty  in- 
1 car  nates  Himself  ‘  whenever  unrighteous¬ 
ness  lifts  its  head’,  hence  the  innumerable 
I  avataras.  As  the  Bhaktakalpadruma  states: 
1‘When  He  seeth  His  servants  in  sorrow 
[e  tarrieth  not  but  Himself  cometh  as  an 
[incarnate  Deity  to  save  them’.  The  loftiness 
of  this  conception  has  been  universally 
recognized  alike  by  Hindus  and  Christians. 

1(2)  Elastic  Theory  of  Repeated  ‘Avataras’ 

•  o 

How  fundamental  to  Yaishnava  Hindu- 
|Ism  is  the  theory  of  repeated  avataras  and 
[how  great  a  part  it  has  played  in  India’s 
[religious  history  Dr.  Soderblom  shows  in 
[the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics 
j(  Yol.  YII  p.  184  ):  ‘The  conception  of  one 
[solitary  incarnation  of  deity  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  In  India  the  development 
[of  the  idea  resulted  in  an  exactly  opposite 
I  view.  There  is  constant  increase  in  the 
I  number  of  embodiments — we  find  suc¬ 
cessively  the  figure  ten,  twelve,  twenty- 
two,  twenty-four,  twenty-eight,  until  at 
[length  they  are  spoken  of  as  innumerable, 
so  that  the  great  teachers  of  any  religion 
|  whatever. ..could  be  numbered  among  the 
J  avataras.  In  the  same  volume  (  p.  197  ) 
Bprof.  Hermann  Jacobi  remarks  that  ‘when 
1  f1  local  saint  has  a  proper  shrine  where  he 
is  worshipped,  and  his  fame  continues  to 
[increase,  a  legend  is  sure  to  be  fabricated 
wrhich  declares  him  an  avatara  of  some  god 
|t>r  rishi.  On  this  subject  the  Dnyanodaya 
April  1,  1915  stated:  ‘Both  high  and 


Avatara,  and  others  as  Amcha  Avatara  j  line  of  someone  who  has  acquired  the  fruifr 
(  )•  This  practically  means  of  some  penance  or  merit,  their  work  is 

that  Krishna  is  the  avatara  for  them  in  that  of  slaying  demons,  thus  acting  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Christ  is  the  defence  of  gods,  cows  and  Brahmans  or, 
avatara  for  the  Christians.’  The  same  in  the  language  of  the  Bhagawadgita , 
journal,  Indian  Social  Reformer,  in  its  protecting  those  esteemed  as  saints  and 
issue  of  September  14,  1919,  as  an  illustra-  destroying  those  esteemed  as  sinners.  The 
tion  of  what  ‘represents  the  attitude  of  .  mission  of  the  Christian  incarnation  on  the 
India  to  Christ’,  gave  the  following:  ‘One  other  hand  is  to  seek  the  lost,  welcome  the 
of  the  most  powerful  Hindu  religious  re-  despised,  save  the 
formers  of  recent  years  was  the  late  Swami  kingdom  of  God 
Vivekananda.  He  had  a  profound  rever-  the  fundamental 


rever¬ 
ence  for  Christ,  and  so  had  his  Master, 
Ramkrishna  Paramabamsa.  Pandit  Sivanath 
Sastry  in  his  book  Aden  I  have  Seen  relates 
that  a  Christian  preacher  who  was  the 
Pandit’s  friend  once  accompanied  him  on 
a  visit  to  Ramkrishna.  When  he  in¬ 
troduced  his  friend  to  the  Paramahamsa, 
Ramkrishna  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground 
and  said,  “I  bow  again  and  again  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.”  The  Christian  gentleman 
asked:  “How  is  it,  Sir,  that  you  bow  at 
the  feet  of  Christ  !  What  do  you  think  of 
Him!”  “Why,  I  look  upon  him  as  an  in¬ 
carnation  of  God-an  incarnation  like  our 
Rama  Krishna.  Don’t  you  know  there 
is  a  passage  in  the  Bhdgwat  where  it  is  said 
that  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  or  the 
Supreme  Being  are  innumerable!”’ 

(4)  A  Marathi  Note  by  the  Late  N.  V.  Tilak 
in  the  Dnyanodaya ,  April  8,  1915,  on 
Dehadharan  and  avatara  ( 3TTWT 
),  the  former  of  which  Mr  Tilak 
always  preferred  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
word  ‘incarnation,’  may  be  summarized 


fallen,  and  establish  the 
,mong  men.  In  short, 
differences  concerning 
the  idea  of  incarnation  arise  entirely  from 
fundamentally  different  conceptions  re¬ 
garding  God. 

(5)  The  Hindu  Standpoint 

received  sympathetic  expression  in  The 
Catholic  Herald  of  India  of  April  7,1920 
by  the  Rev  W.  Wallace,  S.  J.  M.  A.  in 
a  series  of  autobiographical  articles  entitled 
‘From  Evangelical  to  Catholic  by  Way  of 
the  East’.  ‘The  Hindu  doctrine  of  numerous 
incarnations  seemed  in  some  way  superior 
to  our  doctrine  of  a  unique  descent  of  the 
Supreme.  Their  god  had  come  down  time 
after  time,  when  dharma  was  neglected, 
when  the  gods  needed  support,  and  the 
wicked  repression.  Our  God  had  only 
spent  thirty-three  years  on  earth,  and 
then  had  left  mankind  to  its  fate  without 
voice  to  speak  from  on  high,  without 
divine  presence  in  its  midst,  without  guide, 
without  consoler’. 

(  6  )  The  Christian  Answer 

takes  the  following  line-that  the  difference 
between  the  Hindu  and  Christian  is 


|for 


[low,  philosopher  and  peasant,  saint  and 
[sinner,  have  craved  and  believed  that  they 
Rad  found  some  helpful  incarnation... 

■  hey  have  not  been  satisfied  because 
■numerous  unsatisfactory  incarnations  have 
[followed  one  another.’ 

|(3)  India’s  View  of  Christ  as 

inds  frequent  expression. 

E Indian  Social  Reformer  over  a 
— .  r'.  -Manila!  Parekh  observed 
hvhich  the  Editor  published  uuu«r  „ne 
p^ea  mg  ‘The  Hindu  appreciation  of  Christ’: 
l+i.  6  w?rc\  avatara  is  very  loosely  used  by 
P  ©  majority  of  Hindus.... Most  people  en- 
mire  y  overlook  the  serious  differences  that 
pave  been  ma.de  between  one  avatara  and 
mother  by  such  Theistic  shools  of  thought 
l  S.  .  ®  Yaishnava.  Most  of  these  schools 
■r;ch  alone  can  consistently  use  that  term’ 
|look  upon  only  Krishna  as  the  Parana 


‘Avatara’ 

In  The 
i  year  ago 
in  a  letter 
under  the 


in  English  as  follows :  The  differing  con-  indicated  by  the  different  terms  employed, 
ceptions  of  Hindus  and  Christians  concern-  avatara  and  ‘incarnation’  not  only  being 
ing  ‘incarnation  ’  affect  the  form  it  may  different  words  but  connoting  different 
assume,  the  number  possible,  and  its  mission,  ideas.  By  avatara  is  meant  ‘descent’ but 
Hindus  are  believers  in  the  idea  that  an  it  is  a  descent  which  may  be  followed,  and 
avatara  or  ‘incarnation’  may  be  in  part  |  is  followed,  by  a  withdrawal,  this  being 

only,  in  the  sense  that  any  particular  incar- 1  succeeded  by  other  descents.  But  incar¬ 
nation  may  be  described  as  a  portion  of  God  nation  means  that  humanity  is  laid  hold  of 
Himself.  Christians  hold  that  an  incarna-  by  God,  Who  thus  manifests  Himself 
tion  of  only  a  part  of  the  Almighty  must 
be  held  to  be  an  impossibility,  for  if  God 
incarnates  Himself  at  all,  His  incarnation 
must  be  in  itself  complete  and  perfect. 

Hindus  cling  to  the  belief  that  by  their 
faith  they  can  bring  gods  into  being,  so  that 
they  are  able  to  accept  and  worship  any 
number  of  gods  which  their  faith  has 
created.  All  else  naturally  follows.  This 
being  a  mark  of  their  religion,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  in  case  of  need,  besides  the  race  of  which 
avataras  or  ‘incarnations’  made  famous  ( distinguished 
in  their  Puranas,  even  King  Shivaji 

can  be  made  an  avatara  or  ‘incarnation’  _ _ ,, 

of  Shanker.  Christianity  holds  tenaciously  letter  to  The  Indian  Social  Reft 
the  opposite  view,  viz.,  that  none  but  '  ‘  J 

God  creates  or  inspires  faith,  that  just 
as  the  mother  necessarily  precedes  the 
mother’s  love,  so  God  comes  first,  faith 
second  (  reversing  the  Hindu  order  ),  and 


m 

man.  This  divine  act  effects  such  wonders 
that  no  repetition  of  it  is  required.  ‘Once 
done  it  is  done  for  ever’.  A  new  power  is 
poured  into  the  very  heart  of  the  race  and 
a  wholly  new  relation  between  man  and 
God  is  thereby  manifested,  mediated  and 
assured.  On  this  account  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  is  viewed  not  as  a  mere  incident 
in  history  but  as  initiating  a  new  moral 
and  spiritual  development  in  the  human 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  most 
member,  while  He  is  at  the 
same  time  God  incarnate  in  human  form. 
As  Mr  Man ilal  Parekh  stated  the  case  in  his 

'ormer  some 
time  ago:.  ‘The  Christian  conception  of 
avatara  is  altogether  qualitative.  The 
Christian  can  say  however  that  God,  though 
He  incarnates  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ 
|  alone,  did  speak  “by  divers  portions  and 


therefore  to  forsake  the  one  and  only  God  |  in  divers  manners”  not  only  in  the  Jewish 
y  conceiving  other  gods  must  be  held  to  prophets,  but  in  the  teachers  of  other 
,  7,m-  0f  ne?®sslfcy  therefore  Christians  nations  as  well.’  The  true  Christian  view 
Hold  the  very  idea  of  various  ‘incarnations’  therefore  is  that  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
of  he  one  living  God  to  be  an  impossible  is  unique  as  the  grand  climacteric 
one.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  number-  festation  of  God  in  human 
less  avataras  or  ‘incarnations’  in  Hinduism 
is  usually  the  same  : 


entering 


mam 
history, 


manifestation  that  creates  a  new  humanity 
the  family  and  leaves  behind  as  a  moral  dynamic  for 
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the  whole  race  the  incarnating  Spirit  of 
God  who  effected  the  manifestation.  In 
this  way,  the  lack,  in  Christianity,  of  the 
innumerable  ‘incarnations’  of  Vaishnava 
Hinduism,  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  constant  indwelling  Presence  of 
God’s  Spirit,  manifested  to  men  by  the 
example,  mediated  to  them  by  the  sacrifice, 
and  assured  to  them  by  the  resurrection, 
of  the  Spirit-filled  incarnate  Saviour;  that 
is  to  say,  a  Power  not  ourselves,  making  fox- 
righteousness  in  us  and  through  us,  is 
always  with  us  and  is  always  within  us. 
This  is  the  New  Testament  experience  and 
it  is  surely  worth  incomparably  more  to 
j,f  feeble  humanity  than  innumerable  inter- 
I  ventions  on  our  behalf. 
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THE  BIRTHDAY  OF 
BUDDHA. 


From  the  North  ChinajDaily  News 
of  May  12th  : — 

Sunday  was  Buddha’s  birthday  and 
according  to  a  decree  of  General  Ho 
Feng-ling  it  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a 
prohibition  of  killing  animals  for  food 
on  that  day.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
indications  that  there  is  a  revival 

of  interest  in  the  Buddhist  faith. 
Even  a  casual  observer  may  have 
noticed  of  late  an  increasing  number 
of  processions  of  pilgrims  wearing  a 
distinctive  badge,  a  yellow  sash  or 
some  similar  decoration,  wending  then- 
way  to  one  of  the  more  famous  tem¬ 
ples  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai. 

Those  excursionists  who  spent  their 
Easter  holidays  in  Hangchow  were 

■  impressed  with  the  vast  crowds 
i  devotees  thronging  the  streets 
!  Marco  Polo’s  Kinsay,  that  Mecca 
ij  0f  Chinese  Buddhists.  It  is  not  only 
|  the  common  people  who 

■  ing  renewed  intei  est  in 
but  borrowed  religion.  Many  promin¬ 
ent  scholars  in  China,  apparently 
weary  of  the  ponderous  platitudes  of 
Confucianism  with  their  parrot-like 
iteration,  “  the  Master  said,”  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  teachings  of  Gautama  ajid* 
evidently,  finding  therp  * 
denied  them  iu  tlv 
of  the  Classics.^./' 
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We  ha;ve  also  on  our 
au  English  translation  of  a  Book  oh 
the  “  Mahayana  Doctrines  of  Salva¬ 
tion  ”  by  a  German  doctor.  Lastly,  we 
note  that  even  missionary  writers 
show  much  more  tenderness  in  dis¬ 
cussing  Buddhism  than  used  to  be 
the  case.  They,  too,  seem  to  have 
discovered  something  akin  to  their 
own  belief  in  the  speculations  of  the 
Indian  Sage.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
deied  at.  The  eternal  unrest  of 
humanity,  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  is 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes. 
Man  is  a  restless,  insatiable  being. 
All  other  animals,  having  their 
appetites  satisfied,  are  contented. 
In  the  heart  of  man  alone  deep  cries 
unto  deep  and  he  reaches  out  towards 
the  infinity  that  always  eludes  him. 
It  is  this  unsatisfied  craving  that 
religion  seeks  to  meet  and,  the  need 
being  the  same,  the  proposed  remedies 
necessarily  bear  a  certain  resemblance1 
to  each  other. 

To  refrain  from  the  slaughter  of 
animals  seems  a  fitting  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  birthday  of  that  teacher 
whose  chief  characteristic  was  gentle¬ 
ness.  It  would  be  only  good  for  the 
least  religious  amongst  us  to  refrain 
at  certain  times  from  animal  food 
and  even  a  smattering  of  Bud¬ 
dhist  philosophy  might  make  us 
better  than  we  are.  To  the  downriohfc 
Briton  a  thing  either  is  or  it  is  not. 
He  is  a  person  of  sharp  angles  and 
clear  cut  corners.  Contrariwise,  Bud¬ 
dha  taught  that  a  thing  is  and  it  is 
not.  It  is  not  and  it  is  not  is 
not.  The  Buddhist,  therefore,  is  not 
a  cantankerous  positive  individual  who 
knows  all  there  is  to  know  about 
everything  knowable  and  unknowable. 
It  is  true  he  has  only  hazy  ideas, 
about  many  things  that  are  ci-ystal 
clear  to  us,  but  is  this  really  worse 
than  having  crystal  clear  ideas  about 
many  things  that  are  necessarily  hazy? 
Had  the  inquisitors  of  ancient  days, 
who  put  a  man  on  the  rack  or 
|  broke  him  on  the  wheel  if  he  was  not 
:  able  to  assent  to  a  metaphysical  de- 


s  with  absolute  certainty  to-day”*' 11 
contradicted  with  more  certainty 
1  week.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  cZpa 
et  decorum  to  die  gloriously  on 
field  of  battle.  Now  it  is  realized  tl\ 
an  exaggerated  nationalism  is  oner 
the  greatest  dangers  to  civilization  th\! 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  Our  idea  of\ 
sabbath  of  rest  is  to  go  to  church  ab\ 
listen  to  a  closely  reasoned  discourse 
on  a  philosophical  subject  that  wev  do 
not  understand  and  return  to  a  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  that  we  cannot  digest.' 
The  Buddhist  sits  in  an  attitude  of 
incogitancy  before  his  patron  saint 
and  muses  of  nothing.  He  has  no  ner¬ 
ves  and  no  use  for  nerves.  He  does 
not  strain  after  the  truth  because 
he  is  not  sure  there  is  any  truth.  He 
does  not  seek  salvation  because  he  is 
not  sure  that  there  is  any  “  he  ”  to 
save.  It  is  all  Maya — phantasma¬ 
goria.  But  when  famine  and  pestil¬ 
ence  come,  though  these  too  are  Maya, 
the  unbelieving  Briton  in  the  offing 
with  his  broom  and  bottle  of  disiy 
fectant  is  a  useful  adjunct  in  t7 
scheme  of  things. 
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finition  of  abstract  truth,  realized  that 

the  thing  possibly  “  is  not  and  is  not 
not,”  how  much  suffering  would 
been  averted  from  humanity  ! 
The  “  cocksureness  of  the  scientist 
has  become  a  term  of  reproach  in 
our  days  because  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  a  new  truth  proclaimed 
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TIONAL 
*0 CONFERENCE. 

NEW  TYPE  OF  MAULVIE  WANTF 

ALLAHABAD,  February  23. 

Dr.  Shafaat  Ahmad  Khan,  Professor 
of  History,  Allahabad  University,  pre¬ 
sided  at  to-day’s  sitting  of  the  Pi-ovin- 
cia!  Mahomedan  Educational  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  delivered  an  address  on 
“Education  and  Educational  Methods.” 
j  Dr.  Khan  said  that  the  first  desidera- 
Jtum  for  the  Muslim  community,  in 
fact  for  the  whole  of  India,  was  the 
j|  consistent  application  of  the  principle 
of  vocational  education.  He  would 
earnestly  suggest  to  the  community 
and  to  the  Government  to  formulate 
a  scheme  for  a  natural  system  of 
vocational  education. 

The  Muslims  were  economically  and 
educationally  a  backward  community. 
Their  position  during  the  last  fifty 
years  had  been  so  completely  lowered, 
U their  poverty,  impotence  and  chronic 
ignoi-ance  were  so  palpable  and  flag- 
rant,  that  a  radical  change  of  outlook 
[seemed  vital  to  their  existence.  Dr. 
Khan’s  advice  was  that  the  community 
should  take  to  the  trades  and  become 
thoroughly  proficient  in  any  trade  it 
might  adopt.  The  speaker  condemned 
the  present  system  and  advocated  bet¬ 
ter  methods  in  the  teaching  of  school 
subjects. 

|  Proceeding,  Dr.  Khan  said  that  com- 
1  pulsory  education  was  the  “sine  qua 
’  non”  of  their  political  existence  and 
great  changes  were  needed  in  the  edu- 
|  cational  policy  of  the  province.  The 
speaker  gave  some  practical  hints  and 
suggestions  for  improving  the  Islamia 
schools  in  the  province.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  they  wanted  a  new 
type  of  Maulvie  who  would  combine 
the  culture  and  the  spirit  of  Islam, 
with  critical  acumen  and  scholarly 
methods.  They  need  a  strong,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  representative  faculty  or 
Theology,  at  the  Aligarh  University./ / 
1  Associated  Press.  >./ 
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THE  QUEEN’S 
birthday. 


The  Birthday  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  is  to  be  celebrated  at  Mrigada-  J 
yavan  Villa.  At  4  p.m.  on  the  10th  met.  j 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  j 
will  proceed  to  the  hall  prepared  for  the 
ceremony.  A  chapter  of  five  priests 
will  enter  and  the  QueeD  will  present  ‘ 
them  with  robes  and  bags  of  gold  cloth. 

On  their  retiring  to  robe  Her  Majesty 
will  light  the  candles  and  the  incense, 
and  the  service  will  proceed  on  the 
return  of  the  priests.  The  priests  will 
recite  the  customary  set  of  incanta-  ; 
tions  from  the  Holy  Scripture  in  alter- 
nation  with  Royal  astrologers  who  will  j 
recite  propitiatory  stanzas  in  honour 
of  the  nine  tutelary  deities.  After  the 
service  the  Queen  will  give  presents  [ 
the  priests. 

In  Bangkok  at  noon  on  this  day  the 
Army  and  Navy  will  both  fire  salutes 
I  of  21  guns.  * 

r  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  inst.  f 
the  officials  will  take  food  to  the 
priests  at  the  nearest  monastery.  At 
10  p.  m.  their  Majesties  will  witness  a 
play. 
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INDIAN  NATIONAL  SOCIAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  Devadhar’s  Address. 

ideals  of  social  reform. 

Nation-Building  Activities- 
M,G.  k.  Devadhar,  who  preeiled  at 
the  dbth  session  of  the  Indian  National 
Social  Conference  held  at  Lucknow  on 
ec‘  delivered  the  following  addresE: — 

UDIB3  ahd 

8ivil?g  a  fail  expression  to  my 
■  o£  gratitude  to  the  reception  com 
I  Hanti  °£  ShiS  C0Dfereilce,  let  me  tell  you 
I  wonlr, y’  aa.d  n?t  as  common  courtesy 

kffid  a^qUlr6.lt’  that  ia  accepting  thi 
vrmr0afd  most  generous  invitation  of! 
yours  to  preside  over  this  great  ga- 

I  wa'^fi  ^  thl?  5istoric  cifcy  o£  Lucknow, 
as  first  weighed  down  in  my  mind  bv 

K  worth1eraU0US  °£  my  unfitness  or  un- 

■  and  11  'K-r  U  thi8  P03t  of  great  trG8t 

the  r«BiPK°ESlbl!lty  wblch  was  occ°Pied  in 
learned  bya.gallaxy  of  8reaL  brilliant  and 
ned men  that  our  country  produced  and 
^hose  faith  in  the  cause  of  social  reform 

r*rr-  8hakeu  by  any  difficulties  cr 
stades  in  their  way  and  whose  devotion 
« was  marked  by  great  forethought, 
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sacrifice,  and  statesmanship.  Coupled 

5  with  this  feeling  was  also  the  hesitancy 
|  due  to  the  difficulties  of  snatching  a  week 
|  to  prepare  a  speech  from  an  already  crowd- 
|  ed  and  over-burdened  programme  of  work 
;  that  had  remained  in  arrears  owing  to 
|  unavoidable  public  engagements  already 
•  made  and  coming  in  rapid  succession, 
and  when  my  friends  Messrs.  Sen  *nd 
)  Chintamaui  gave  me  an  inkling  that  I 
[  was  going  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
j  preside  over  this  gathering,  I  had  nearly 
thought  of  declining  it  with  thanks. 

I  But  when  a  formal  invitation  was  wired 
|  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  recep- 
;  tion  committee  on  your  behalf  about 
j  a  week  ago,  a  second  thought  made  me 
change  rny  decision  and  induced  me  to 
j  accept  it  thankfully.  In  doing  so  I  felt 
j  that  it  was  a  call  of  sacred  duty  from 
which  I  should  not  shirk,  first,  because, 
j  if  I  declined,  I  would  not  be  doing  what 
was  necessary  for  me  to  help  my  devot¬ 
ed  comrades  in  this  all  too  neglected 
cause,  and  secondly,  I  would  be  throwing 
j  away  a  great  opportunity  afforded  to  me 
!  of  putting  before  my  countrymen  some 
of  my  experiences  and  thoughts  which 
have  stirred  my  soul  during  the  paet  25 
years  of^my  public  service  and  become 
the  guiding  star  of  my  life.  Moreover, 

I  considered  this  invitation  of  yours 
a  warm  tribute  on  your  part 
|  paid  so  generously  to  that  email  band  of 
\  faithful  and  honest  workers  in  the 
I  field  of  the  uplift  of  the  masses,  elevating 
j  them  educationally,  morally,  socially,  eco- 
j  nomically,  and  even  politically,  thus  aim¬ 
ing  at  making  them  intelligent,  enlight¬ 
ened  and  patriotic  sors  of  our  dear  mother¬ 
land  so  as  to  enable  them  to  serve  her 
j  Lest  interests  in  the  most  patriotic,  effi- 
j  cient  and  effective  way  and  thus  raise 
j  Ler  to  the  level  of  one  of  the  most  advanc- 
,  ed  nations  in  the  world  by  preparing 
I  the.m  to  fight  her  great  battles  which  every 
s  nation  will  have  to  engage  in  moral  and 
j  material  spheres  of  our  activity.  Thus  it 
j  was  that  I  overcame  my  hesitation  and 
.1  ^lertook  this  duty  in  discharging 
I  which  I  have  to  throw  myself  on  your 
j  klQd  indulgence  for  all  the  deficiencies 
j  and  the  diiappointments  that  will  be 
j  caused  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  that 
J  may  have  been  raised  in  yCur  minds.  This 
J  quality  mg  reservation,  therefore,  need  in 
|  a°  way  mar  my  most  sincere  expression 
o  grateful  thanks  to  the  reception  com. 

1  flttae.  and  fc°  y°u*  iadies  and  gentlemen, 

|  for  this  great  honour  that  you  have  done 
|  me  and  for  the  opportunity  you  have 

I  cause ~mQ  °  86rvinS  tbia  great  national 

|  Allow  me  in  passing  to  congratulate 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  deciding  to 
j  foldtila,  conference  along  with  the  Na-  ■ 

|  ‘I01131  Liber,al  Federation,  Bince  a  break  in 
j  £ne  continuity  of  its  association  with  the 
liberal  political  thought  of  the  country 
j  would  have  been  misunderstood.  Already 

I  2\Indl»QB  ar0  °ft8a  barged  by  our  critics 
J  that  we  do  not  care  go  much  to  examine 
the  defects  and  shortcomings  in  our  so¬ 
cial  order  by  methods  of  introspection  and 
severe  self-examination  and  find  means  I 
by  educating  public  opinion  to  eradicate  5 
taem^but  that  we  indulge  in  criticism  of  I 

^  - itfL  X  i,._, 
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Government  auu  ug  luossuicb  ana  attri¬ 
bute  motives  for  its  tardy  advance  towards 
its  liberalization  by  the  granting  of 
political  power  and  privileges.  We 
could  never  ignore  the  criticism  j 
altogether.  We,  who  are  liberals  in  our  poll-  j 
tica'l  thought-*  and  aspirations,  have  consig-  ( 
\  tentlv  preached  the  gospel  of  social  reform  ! 

,  as  the  basis  for  political  emancipation  ' 
and  if  Lucknow  had  not  called  this 
conference.it  would  have  laid  the  U  P. 
Liberals  open  to  the  charge  that  they  too 
have  now  come  to  concentrate  all  their 
|  efforts  on  political  ieform  and  agitation 
an  i  given  up  their  old  andtime-honoured 
practice — I  would  even  say  their  creed. 
Probably  for  justiciable  reason  yea  took 
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time  to  decide,  but  I  afcarn  congratulate 
you  on  the  right  decision  taken.  Thua 
since  1888  you  have  held  several  con¬ 
ferences  along  with  the  sessions  of  the 
Congress — in  Allahabad  (in  1888,  1892, 
and  1910),  another  in  Benares  in  1903^ 
under  the  presidency  of  my  latj  friend. 


The  Indian  national  social  reform 
movement  is  so  firmly  rooted  now  in  the  j 
thoughts  and  affections  of  our  corn,  try- I 
men  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  at  this 
stage  to  recapitulate  the  various  stages 
of  its  growth  by  any  rapid  survey  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  progress  achieved  by  it 
during  the  last  few  generation!  beginning 
with  the  British  rule  and  the  impact  of 
western  civilization  and  western  culture, 
t  Valiant  heroes  of  sacred  memory  have 
I  fought  pitched  battles  for  ua  in  the  past 
and  won  great  victories,  which  the  cause 
deserved,  by  their  self-sacrifice  anl  pa¬ 
tient  and  laborious  work. 

The  late  Mr.  Ranade,  the  foster-father 
of  thiB  great  movement,  who  coordinated 
all  scattered  efforts  made  by  various 
active  workers  for  the  promotion  of  social 
regeneration  of  this  vast  country,  adopting 
varying  methods  and  means  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces,  Save  it  a  tangible  shape 
and  form  by  organising  this  conference 
movement,  which  has  now  come  to  be 
recognised  as  a  living  organization,  the 
“  ‘  •  '  ’  be 


unaer  me  presidency  oi  my  recognised  as  a  living  organization,  u 

Babu  Jyoti  Sarup  of  Dehra  Lun«|  vitality  of  which,  however,  needs  to  1 
and  in  Lucknow  you  had  a  conference  J;  £ur^er  stimulated  and  enriched  by 
Vifilrl  it,  1 V, a  -cAftr  1899-1900  Under  f  , anrl  flroanisfirl  off ( 


held  in  the 
the  presidency 
Nath.  At  that 
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year  1899-1900  under  f 
of  tilie  late  Lala  Baij 
session  you  had  the  rare: 

|  good  fortune  of  listening  to  one  of 
:j  the  most  illuminating  inaugural  addresse 
by  the  late  Mr  Ranade,  the  great. orga¬ 
niser  of  this  movement  on  the  subject  of 
»  India  a  Thousand  Years  Ago.  *  I  do  not 
recollect  if  there  was  a  regular  session 
of  the  conference  in  1916  when  the  fam 
ous  Gongresa  of  that  year  met  here.  Thus 
it  would  have  been  a  great  sleep  of  a 
generation  nearly  Vf  you  had  not  resolved 
to  call  the  conference,  and  that  is  wny 
I  am  particularly  glad.  You  have  done  j 
a  great  public  service  for  which  liberal  ( 
India  must  sincerely  thank  you.  It  I 
will  afford  you  all  an  opportunity  to  j 
examine  your  record  of  work  during  the; 
last  generation  and  know  how  and  where 
you  stand  in  the  march  along  eocibI  t 
advance  and  progress. 

Loss  of  Devottd  Workers  in  the  Cause- 
Before  I  proceed  with  the  salient 
points  in  the  progress  of  social  reform 
and  its  needs  in  my  address  this  afternoon, 
we  have  to  put  on  record  our  deep  sense 
of  great  loss  which  our  country  has  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  death  of  some  of  its  devoted 
friends  who  laboured  long  in  raising  its! 
moral  and  so  sal  status.  I  respectfully  ; 
refer  to  Mrs.  Ramabai  Ranade,  the  ; 
Mahraja  of  Iravancore,  Sir  Asntosh  j 
Mookerjee,  Babu  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu, 
Dr.  Sir  S.  Subramania  Iyer,  Babu.. 
Sasipada  Banerji  and  Mr.  Han  Keshav  jj 
Patwardhan.  This  was  a  noble  band  of  [ 
g)  workers  that  struggled  in  their  own  way 
m  for  the  moral  and  social  uplift  of  the 
masses  and  women  in  cur  country  and 
shed  great  Iusture  on  her  name  by  their 
i  achievements  in  the  fields  of  social,  educa¬ 
tional,  legal  and  philanthropic  activity. 
The  country  is  much  poorer  by  their 
separation  and  they  deserve  well  of  the 
generations  to  come.  Appropriate  resolu- 
ions  will  be  placed  before  you  for  jour 

acceptance.  * 

Review  of  Progress.  ■ 
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systematic,  sustained,  and  organised  effort 
coupled  with  greater  sacrifice-  It  ia  a 
we,  1-known  fact  that  Mr.  Raoade 
inspired  all  workers  with  zeal  and  put 
com  age  into  their  hearts  by  his  masterly 
reviews  of  progress  made  in  the  field 
of  social  advance  from  year  to  year 
by  various  associations  and  societies  and 
social  reform  bodies-  Like  the  general  . 
of  a  great  army  he  showed  great  tenacity  j 
and  wealth  of  knowledge  of  strategy 
and  skill  of  manoeuvre  and  earned  [ 
i  the  confidence  of  his  followers  and  co- 
workers.  His  deep  and  abiding  con¬ 
viction  of  the  necessity  of  an  all-round  j 
growth  of  the  nation  and  the  sound  deve- 
1  opment  of  all  the  limbs  of  the  body  j 
politic,  his  study  and  robust  optimism; 
and  unshakable  belief  in  the  destiny  of 
the  Indian  race  coupled  with  his  devout; 
faith  that  the  hand  of  Providence  was 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  motherland, 
and  the  labours  of  other  workers  led 
by  him  in  the  field  have  raised  this 
great  movement  to  a  position  which ^ 
it  ia  difficult  to  assail  and  which  its 
worst  traducers  dare  not  dispute  now.  S 
The  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the  social  1 
reform  advocacy  have  fully  vindicated 
the  claims  of  this  holy  and  righteous 
cause  by  the  results  it  has  produced  all 
over  the  country.  Thus  piloted  by  a 
band  of  courageous  Bailors  it  has  steeredr 
clear  of  all  rocka  and  shoals  and  has  safely 
been  landed  on  the  shores  of  great  national 
activity.  It  is  now  a  most  powerful  and, 
mighty  stream  like  that  of  tha  Ganges, 
and  is  growing  in  volume  and  strength 
every  day  by  the  mingling  of  smaller: 
streams.  The  social  reform  has  ^ow; 
come  to  occupy  a  most  prominent  posi-j 
tion  as  the  outBtanling  need  of  the- 

alvation  of  the  country  marching 
,long  its  Sreat  destiny.  The  dajs  o  - 
'controversy  and  exposition  are  now  ' 
cast.  The  claims  of  constructive  work 
aloDg  the  lines  of  definite  organizations 
Lave  begun  to  occupy  the  serious  thoughts 
and  energies  of  some  of  the  zca  ous, 
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enthusiastic,  and  self-sacrificing  workers  | 
in  the  national  cause.  In  this  connection  | 
we  must  acknowledge  the  debt  ci  grati-  | 
tude  to  one  of .  our  great  Indian  leadeisg 
of  the  present  time,  I  mean  Mahatma  ; 
Gandhi,  for  the  impetus  he  has  given  to  | 
our  cause  so  consistently  in  some  of  the' 
directions  of  social  reform  by  hia  un-  I 
tiring  energy  and  illustrious  example-  In  | 
this  connection,  in  passing,  we  may  men-  | 
tion  that  hie  speedy  recovery  from  illnee  | 

and  restoration  to  freedom  were  occasion  | 
of  rejoicings  to  several  of  his  friends  and 
advocates  of  the  cause  of  social  reform  in 
India.  The  position  is  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  for  the  better.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  people  that  ignored  the  cause  of  social  | 
reform  are  now  coming  to  believe  in  ita 
efficacy  and  potentiality  to  bring  about  the 
political  advancement  of  the  country  on 
socnd  and  stable  basis  and  the  belief  of  a 
few  hading  thinkers  that  social  reform 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  political 
reform  is  coming  to  be  shared  by  a  largo 
majority  of  truly  educated  and  patriotic 
Indians- 

Scope  and  Ideals  of  Social  Reform. 

The  social  reformers  of  the  last  two 
generations  had  to  bend  ail  their  energies 
in  clearing  the  ground  for  the  reception 
of  a  wider,  more  comprehensive  and  daily 
expanding  basis  of  the  movement  adjust¬ 
ed  to  suit  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves  today.  The  scope  of  reform  as  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  daya  of  its  early  beginning 
had  to  be  necessarily  narro  w.  The  task 
of  e  rly  reformers  was  to  define  clearly 
the  basic  principles  of  social  reform  and 
its  policy  and  to  suggest  measures  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  intelligentsia.  They  had 
to  begin  with  the  enunciation  of  elemen¬ 
tary  reforms  and  improvements  that  were 
necessitated  by  a  growing  society  march¬ 
ing  along  the  line  of  national  advancement 
in  ita  coward  movement  in  oledience  to 
tho  spirit  of  the  age.  They  had  to  supply 
the  material,  indicate  the  path  aud  exa¬ 
mine  the  methods  that  were  adopted  in 
various  provinces  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  people,  their  peculiar  tradi¬ 
tions  and  general  advance  in  culture  and 
I  in  education.  A  clear  idea  as  to  what 
J  constituted  social  reform  &ud  its  problems 
j  in  the  last  generation  could  be  gathered 
from  a  lenthy  circular  letter  sent  round 
by  Mr.  Ranade  and  others  from  various 
provinces  for  eliciting  opinion  on  vary¬ 
ing  heads  of  social  progress  which  form¬ 
ed  the  basis  of  social  reform  controversies 
and  agitations  in  those  days.  It  forms  an 
appendix  to  the  reportof  the  eight  Social 
Conference  held  at  Madras  in  1894  and 
presided  oyer  by  the  late  Dr.  Sir.  S. 
Subramaniya  Iyer  of  revered  memory. 

Broad  cased  Social  Reform 

The  world  has  marched  along  since  then , 
so  has  the  horizon  of  social  outlook  wid¬ 
ened  in  India  in  relation  to  political  re¬ 
form.  It  has  come  to  be  recognised  aa  a 
;  vital  force  for  the  improvement  of  the  vast 
masses  of  our  countrymen  even  for  their 
political  advance-  The  old  world  ideas  of 
peoples’  progress  ha*re  undergone  and  are 
undergoing  a  considerable  change  owing 
f  to  the  advancing  tide  c£  democratic  waves 


oTtke  thoughts  and  ac  iong  surgingin  the 
west.  In  order  to  keep  in  line  whith  the 
march  of  other  nations  of  the  world  of 
which  India  is  becoming  daily  an  integral 
factor,  the  meaning  and  scope  of  social 
progress  have  also  come  to  be  widened*  The 
Social  Conference  held  at  Amritsar  in  1920 
clearly  laid  down  these  lines  in  a  truly 
progressive  spirit.  The  late  Sir  Narain  G 
Chandavarkar,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Ranade 
as  the  general  sscretary  of  this  confer¬ 
ence,  took  pains  to  send  a  message  suggest¬ 
ing  these  and  I  had  the  honour  to  discuss 
these  with  him  before  framing  them 
in  a  final  shape.  Social  reform  was  no 
longer  sclsly  an  activity  to  promote  the 
education  of  girls,  or  to  prevent  the  early 
marriage  of  boys  and  girls  or  to  popular¬ 
ise  the  marriage  of  child-widows  or  to 
remove  ocstacles  in  the  path  of  foreign 
travel  or  to  discourage  the  system  of 
dowry,  or  uttuth  or  to  agitate  to  abolish 
other  pernicious  practices  and  customs 
that  clogged  the  progress  cf  the  people. 
It  was  clearly  laid  down  there  that  social 
reform  must  aim  at  the  reordering  of  the 
social  structure  and  the  social  edifice 
removing  all  disabilities  in  the  way  of 
the  adva  ice  of  tho  individual,  the  family, 
and  the  community,  unhampered  by  any 
unnecessary  man-made  restraints  and  hin¬ 
drances  or  uninterrupted  by  obstacles  and 
fetters  forged  by  superstitions  or  vested 
interests. 

Great  and  Pressing  Social  Problem- 
Our  simple  masses  who  are  inhabiting 
the  most  backward  and  undeveloped  rural 
areas  are  absolutely  neglected  and  are 
steeped  in  poverty  and  ignorance  ;  our 
credulous  and  devoted  womenfolk  who  are 
admired  for  their  patience  and  endurance, 
and  who  lag  far  behind  men  in  education 
have  great  and  urgent  claims  on  us- — men — 
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for  their  social  elevation,  economic  better- 
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ment,  freedom  from  the  pcirdah,  especially 
in  the  north  of  India  and  improvement  of 
their  legal  status  ;  our  most  unfortunate 
and  despised,  depressed  clars  brethren 
who  are  untouchable  and  even  unappro¬ 
achable  in  some  parts  of  India  are 
clamouring  for  our  hand  of  fellowship 
our  labouring  classes  driven  to  town  from 
their  unprofitable  landB  in  villages  and 
residing  in  slums  of  great  industrial 
centres  are  crying  out  for  relief  and  red¬ 
ress  of  their  misery  an  1  squalor;  our  in¬ 
fants  that  are  dying  in  lakhs  before  they 
get  a  chance  to  live  demand  healthy  con¬ 
ditions  to  start  life  as  their  birth¬ 
right  or  Swaraj;  mothers  and  children 
—  ‘the  most  delicate  and  fluid  part  of 
our  population  *  as  described  in  a  Scot¬ 
tish  report  of  physical  welfare  of  mo¬ 
thers  and  children  in  the  hour  of 
‘nature’s  peril,’  demand  a  safe  and  pain¬ 
less  delivery  ;  all  these  and  many 
are  our  great  aud  pressing  social  pro¬ 
blems  gapping  the  vitality  of  the  nation. 
They  demand  immediate  eolution  at  our 
hands  for  which  our  beat  attention,  great 
energy  and  sacrifice  and  well  sustained 
and  well-organised  efforts  are  required  if , 
we  want  to  live  ae  a  happy  nation  and  net 
to  drag  on  merely  a  miserable  existence. 
If  this  catastrophe  is  to  be  averted  we 
must  begin  to  better  the  lot  of  our  masses  f 


and  Bring  them  to  the  forefront  and  in  thej 
light  of  the  shining  sun  of  knowledge  re¬ 
sulting  in  improved  capacity,  character! 
and  efficiency.  They  should  be  trained  to] 
discharge  their  legitimate  duties  ;  they! 
claim, — and  that  they  rightly  do, — that! 
they  constitute  the  real  nation  and  ub  such] 
our  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  their  reform! 
must  now  reach  them.  Thus  the  centr 
of  our  activity  has  to  be  changed.  Wei 
must,  without  delay,  begin  to  work  for| 
their  educational,  social,  moral  and  mate¬ 
rial  improvement  and  physical  develop-] 
ment.  Thua  in  the  words  of  the  President] 
of  this  year’s  Liberal  Federation  that  met] 
on  the  26th  instant — Dr.  R.  P.  Paranjpye — 1 
Social  reform  is  not  distinct  from\ 
political  reform  :  it  is  in  fact  the  yreat\ 
whole  of  which  the  latter  forms  but  a| 
small  part.  In  these  days  of  great  politi¬ 
cal  upheavel  and  all-absorbing  zeal  fori 
political  progress  in  the  direction  of 
securing  more  rights  and  privileges  so  as  | 
to  enable  us  to  be  masters  of  our  country 
by  the  epeedier  establishment  of  Swaraj  I 
or  self-government,  such  a  pronounce-1 
ment  deserves  to  be  very  carefully  studied 
and  mediated  upon,  and  I  need  not  add, 
acted  upon  too  without  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  masses  have  begun  to  distrust 
us.  Love  and  sacrifice  on  cur  part  can 
alone  restore  that  confidence  which  charac¬ 
terised  their  simple  life  so  long  and  I  am 
sure  my  educated  and  patriotic  brothers 
and  sisters  will  not  be  found  wanting 
in  that  spirit  of  dedication  which  is  the 
oniy  way  to  regain  their  love  towards  us 
alL  It  is  a  noble  life  and  we  must  begin 
to  live  it.  This  is  social  service  which  is 
another  name  for  organised  social  re¬ 
form^ 

The  Aim  cr  the  Objective  of  Social  Reform- 
Having  thus  described  the  scope,  of  j 
social  reform  audits  relation  to  political  j 
advancement  in  our  rapidly  changing 
environments,1  we  have  to  pause  for  a  I 
while  and  answer  a  question.  It  is  often  I 
asked  what  is  the  goal  or  the  objective  | 
which  the  social  reformers  have  to 
keep  before  their  mind’s  eye,  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  aim  of  social 

reform?  The  aim  ot  social  reform 
is  truq  social  happiness  and  scciaL 
efficiency  which  would  ultimately  enable 
us  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  all-rouud 
progress  of  the  w  orld  or  the  human  race, 
and  thus  be  a  source  of  strength  to  higher 
]  forms  of  human  evolution  though  it  may 
I  be  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at.  To  secure  this  ] 
end  in  view  we  have  to  examine  (1)1 
§  whether  the  individual  in  our  society  to-  j 
day  .enjoys  all  the  facilities  unfettered! 
by  '  Abasing  customs  ;  (2)  whether  our 
family  life  is  free  from  trammels  imposed 
I  up0n  it  by  institutions  that  can  no  more 
1  answer  their  original  purpose  or  by  a 
■iworn  v  ut  civilization;  (3)  whether  our 
1  society  posssssss  that  measure  of  cohesion 
and  harmony  amongst  the  various  castes 
V or  classes  into  which  it  has  been  hope- 
leisly  divided  to  its  utter  ,  ruin  and  com 
plete  weakness  manifesting  *tielf  a 
I  variety  of  ways  ;  (4)  whether  the  Indian 
community  as  a  whole  live*  yi  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  mutual  love  and  goodwill  and 
whether  it  is  able  to  supply  the  necessary 
strength  for  its  solid  ..social  advance,  jo 


as  to  grow  into  a  mutually  helpful,  j 
peaceful,  and  progressive  community;  (5)1 
and  whether  the  different  races  and  creeds 
inhabiting  this  great  Indian  continent 
know  how  to  live  and  let  others. live  in 
peaceful  neighbourlineis,  assisting  in  each 
other’s  just  and  legitimate  growth,  respect¬ 
ing  the  rights  and  religions  of  each  other 
in  a  spirit  of  loving  and  respectful  tole¬ 
rance  concentrating  all  their  love  and 
affections  on  the  people  of  India  and  her 
preblems  first,  and  on  peoples  and  pro¬ 
blems  of  other  natious  afterwards-  In| 
one  word,  we  ha\e  to  ask  in  the  words] 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale,  my  master  and] 
guide  in  public  life,— have  people  inhabit 
-■g  India — this  great  Motherland  of  ourg] 


— begun  to  1  eel  and  act  on  the  great  princi 
pie  that  they  are  Indians  first  and  Hindus, 
Mabonedans,  Jews,  Parsis,  Christians  and 
Europeans,  afterwards?  ThiBis  the  acid  test 
of  our  political  progress  ;  individual  free¬ 
dom  for  good  and  right  action,  social 
liberty  to  rise  to  the  full  stature  and 
height  of  one’s  own  manhood,  mutually 
helpful,  combined  and  organised  action 
are  some  of  the  basic  ideas  that  ought  to 
govern  the  life  of  a  modern  society  in  all 
its  aspects — individual,  family  and  com¬ 
munal.  To  the  extent  to  which  these 
fundamentals  or  vital  elements  are  want¬ 
ing  ia  the  organisation  of  a  society,  to 
that  extent  the  individual,  the  family 
and  the  community  will  have  to  remain 
paralysed  in  all  its  activities  The  powers 
of  the  individual  will  be  dwarfed,  the 
growth  of  the  family  life  will  be  stunt¬ 
ed,  communal  selfishness  will  eclipse  the 
good  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  the  march 
of  the  nation  would  be  overpowered  by  the 
zaal  for  racial  supremacy  and  the  society 
or  the  nation  will  be  at  a  standstill. 

Progress  Is  the  Law  of  Life. 

To  avoid  such  a  sorry  plight,  and  to  set 
our  house  in  order,  we  must  see  that  the 
people  realize  that  progress  is  the  law  of 
the  universe  or  growing  life.  That  some 
reform  is  inevitable  is  now  being  recognis¬ 
ed  by  even  the  most  conservative  or  ortho¬ 
dox  people.  We  have  ample  evidences  of 
this  fact  in  this  province.  We  need  not 
be  under  the  illusion  that  our  work 
is  accomplished  ;  because,  though  we 
have  made  a  beginning  in  the  right 
direction,  it  ia  only  a  beginning, 
and  let  us  not  go  away  with  the 
impression  that  we  have  achieved 
much  considering  the  vastness  of  the  field 
that  remains  to  be  covered.  We  have  just 
touched  the  fringe  of  the  real  problem. 
We  have  a  grtat  leeway  to  make  up  if  we 
aspire  to  come  in  line  with  the  world 
which  has  already  stolen  a  great  march 

over  us  and  do  not  wish  to  remain  vexy 
far  behind.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
teach  the  people  by  a  systematic  propa¬ 
ganda  the  need  for  a  right  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  and  a  new  angle  of  vision.  We  must 
infuse  in  (hem  new  energy,  vigour,  and 
thought  by  means  of  our  work.  A  human 
being  as  such  must  bo  respected  what 
ever  be  his  or  her  condition  or  status  in 
life  and  irrespective  of  his  or  her  sex, 
caste,  and  creed  ;  the  principles  of  epiri 
tual  equality  inculcated  by  a  liberal  reli¬ 
gion  that  emphasises  the  brotherhood  of 


man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of 
equal  citizenship  necessitated  by  com¬ 
mon  nationalism  must  be  recognised 
cheerfnlly>  ordinary  human  rights 
and  civic  privileges  being  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  spiritual  equality  and  equal  citi¬ 
zenship.  That  democracy  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  liberty  unrestrained  and  un¬ 
restricted  should  enable  all  classes  of 
people  to  enjoy  the  necessary  facilities 
for  their  material  and  moral  improvement 
even  at  considerable  cost  to  ihe  state  haB 
yet  to  be  accepted  as  a  definitely  guiding 
principle  of  civic  and  social  life  by  the 
community  at  large  in  their  conduct  and 
dealings  with  each  other.  Our  women 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  trusted  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  dignity  of  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  high  esteem  in  which  we  pride 
ourselves  to  hold  them  deserve  ;  their 
education  in  all  its  stages — primary, 
secondary  and  collegiate— has  got  to  be 
pushed  oh  vigorously  by  urging  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people  its  urgency  and 
the  desirability  of  additional  facilities  for 
the  spread  of  knowlege  and  general  culture 
among  them.  Moreover  economic  improve¬ 
ment  aud  independence  also  have  to  be 
amply  afforded  to  them  by  starting  a 
network  of  organizations  like  the  Poona 
Seva  Sadan  Society  and  similar  bodies  in 
A  provinces  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
marriageable  age  of  girls  has  still  further 
to  be  raised  so  as  to  allow  them  time  to 
develop  fully  their  mental  and  physical 
capacities.  The  age  of  consent  also  has  got 
to  be  raised  sufficiently  high,  to  allow  per¬ 
fect  freedom  to  widows — child-widows  and 
even  others — to  remarry  if  they  choose 
all  restrictions  in  their  path  being  remo 
ed  recognising  that  they  have  as  muc 
right  to  make  themselves  happy  by  lea 
iog  a  married  life  as  men  do.  ‘The  na| 
cotic  influence,*  as  Mr.  Ranade  would  sa 
of  some  of  the  social  ‘customs  and  usag 
has  unfortunately  affected  to  a  muc 
larger  extent  the  life  of  women  and 
girls  in  Hindu  society.  The  sy  tem  of 
dowry  must  be  discouraged,  gifts  being 
made  as  a  matter  of  perfect  volition.  The 
system  of  Purdah,  whatever  be  its  history 
or  origin,  must  be  done  away  with;  it  is 
an  insult  to  our  womanhood,  being  more 
or  leas  the  mult  of  our  distrust  of  their 
capacity  to  guard  their  own  honour. 
This  is  a  remuait  of  the  old  world  system 
which  ought  not  to  find  place  in  our 
modern  body  politic.  Women  must  be 
free  to  move  about  and  take  their  full 
shate  in  the  life  of  the  community 
without  any  artificial  hindrances.  They 
must  be  true  companions  and  helpmates 
of  their  has  bauds  and  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  participators  of  our  family  life.  The 
evils  of  this  system  are  manifold.  It  has 
resulted  in  the  physical  deterioration  of 
wheir  nature  and  higher  death-rate  among 
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them  owing  to  several  diseases  which 
breed  fast  in  a  close  and  secluded  life.  If 
I  mistake  not,  an  eminent  medical  gentle¬ 
man  by  name  Dr.  Lancaster,  who  was 
specially  called  out  to  study  the  question 
of  tuberculosis,  has  after  a  good  deal  of 
research  work  deduced  the  conclusion  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  women  that 
lead  a  secluded  life  is  much  higher.  Besides, 
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Ihere  are  several  other  disabilities  uxyJer 
which  women  labour  and  which  dwarf 
their  full  growth  as  citizens.  Their  legal 
statue  with  regard  to  inheritance  of  pro-/ 
party  and  their  rights  to  the  disposal  there-. 


of  need  revision.  The  franchise  which 
is  being  gradually  granted  to  them  re] 
quires  to  be  farther  expanded  or  broaden-, 
ed  so  that  they  should  enjoy  the  power  i 
of  vote  and  candidature  along  with  men  j 
on  equal  basis.  The  marriage  laws  re-  i 
garding  women  deserve  to  be  modified,  it  i 
being  realized  that  they  have  a  just  right  | 
to  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  men  in  I 
this  respect.  Dr-  Gour’s  efforts  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  direction  to  effect  marriage  reform 
deserve  our  support  which  should  be 
warmly  accorded  to  his  Bill.  All  these 
restrictions  upon  women's  rights  and 
liberties  were  imposed  at  a  time  when  it 
was  believed  that  woman  was  no  equal 
of  man  in  all  essentials  and  that 
she  needed  to  be  protected,  and  guided 
owing  to  her  incapacity,  helplessness 
and  ignorance.  But  if  we  are  right 
in  thinking  —  and  I  am  confident  we 
are— that  woman  should  be  male  an 
equal  of  man  in  all  the  spheres  of  social 
and  national  activity  in  which  she  is 
endowed  by  nature  to  take  her  legitimate 
share,  these  old  legacies  have  no  need  to 
exist  any  longer.  In  fact  the  whole  basis 
of  our  social  structure  has  got  to  be  chang¬ 
ed,  and  the  society  reconstructed.  What 
that  change  means  I  shall  explain  in  the 
gifted  words  of  Mr.  Ranade:— 

‘The  change  which  we  should  all  seek  , 
is  thus  a  change  from  constraint  to  free-  ! 
dom,  from  credulity  to  faith,  from  status  ! 
to  contract,  from  authority  to  reason,  from 
unorganised  to  organise!  life,  from  bigo 
tary  to  toleration,  from  blind  fatalism  to  I 
a  sense  of  human  dignity.  This  is  v^fcat  : 
under  tand  by  social  evolut  «_  bo  i 
individuals  and  societies  in  this  country. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  evolution  view  to 
be  correct,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  environments  which  surround  us  have 
changed.' 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  great  part  which 
women  of  England  and  other  advanced 
countries  in  the  West  have  played  and  are 
p  aying  la  an  increasing  measure  in  the 
development  of  their  nations’  activities- 
social,  educational,  intellectual,  philan- 
thropical,  economical,  even  industrial.  On 
that  account  the  country's  output  of  work 
is  tremendous  ;  the  national  capacity  and 
efficiency  and  character  are  enriched  and 
heightened  and  thus  they  prove  not  a 
clog  to  the  wheel  of  progress  as  women 
unfortunately  do  here,  but  are  a  tower  of 
strength  to  and  a  great  bulwark  of  all- 
sided  nation’s  progress.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  great  world-war  I  had  the  rare  pri. 
vilege  of  witnessing  myself  during  mv 
six  months’  stay  in  England  the  great 
help  which  nearly  five  million  women  o' 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  belonging 
to  different  stations  in  life  gave  to  their 
country  by  undertaking  every  kind  of 
national  work  at  home  to  relieve  the 
men  who  were  needed  to  fight  the  enemy 
in  the  fields  of  battle.  Several  bands  of 


women  undertook  to  render  service  to  the 
soldiers  in  a  variety  of  ways,  even  in  mili- 


tary  camps  under  strict-  and  rigid  discip¬ 
line.  Tne  whole  of  the  womanhood  of  the 
nation  was  deeply  stirred  and  because 
women  were  educated,  trained,  and  dis¬ 
ciplined  they  could  come  out  ;to  win  the 
war  along  with  men  in  their  own  spheres 
and  thus  Bhow  to  the  world  the  vast  poten¬ 
tialities  they  possessed  and  the  great 
power  and  force  they  supplied  to  the 
nation  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  trial 
known  to  history.  Their  work  is  a  stanc 
/lbg  monument  of  their  capacity  rightly1 
developed  and  |men  and  women  of  India 
have  great  lesions  to  learn  from  this  noble 
chapter  of  the  war.  Women,  therefore, 
must  be  trained  and  educated  to  make 
their  own  contribution  to  the  nation’s  ad¬ 
vance-  But  this  great  work  is  not  possible! 
unless  the  social  system  is  modified  and  j 
our  views  with  regard  to  her  position  in 
the  society  are  changed. 

Basis  of  Social  System- 
In  similar  connection  Mr.  Ranade  agaij 

JkM  »  /  \ 

‘  You  cannot  be  fit  to  exercise  political 
rights  and  privileges  unless  your  Social 
system  is  based  on  reason  and  justice.  j 
You  cannot  have  a  good  economical  syi-  f 
tem  when  your  social  arrangements  are® 
imperfect.  If  your  religious  ideals  are 
low  aad  grovelling,  you  cannot  succeed 
in  social,  economical,  or  political  spheres. 
This  interdependence  is  not  an  accident, 
but  is  the  law  of  our  nature-  Like  the 
members  of  our  body,  you  cannot  have 
strength  in  the  hands  and  the  feet  if  your 
internal  organs  are  in  disorder  ;  what 
applies  to  human  body  holds  good  of  the 
collective  humanity,  we  call  the  society 
or  state.  It  iB  a  mistaken  view  which 
divorces  considerations,  political  from 
social  and  economical,  and  no  man  can 

be  said  to  realise  his  duty  in  one  respect 
who  neglects  his  duties  in  the  other 
1  directions’. 

While  on  the  subject  of  woman’s  co¬ 
operation  in  pubHc  or  national  work,  I 
remember  the  sentiment  expressed  by  one 
great  Indian  leader  who  pointed  cut  and 
very  rightly — that  to  undertake  national 
work  without  her  would  be  as  futile  as  to 
work  with  a  lever  without  a  fulcrum. 

The  Caste  System. 

Coming  to  another  more  perniciou 
social  institution  that  has  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  weakening  of  our  social  soli¬ 
darity  and  divided  the  society  into,  innu¬ 
merable  sections  and  sub-sections  l;ke  so 
many  watertight  compartments,  shutting 
out  all  possibility  of  any  fusion.  It  is 
the  system  of  caste.  Its  evils —and  their 
k  umber  is  legion— -have  been  proclaimed 
denounced  from  this  platform  times 
without  number  and  it  will  be  enough 
if  I  say  that  it  is  a  great  canker  which  h/s 
been  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  our 
ntaional  life,  *hnd  no  time,  therefore, 
should  be  lost  in  eradicating  it  complete- 
lv.  It  has  not  only  divided  the  body 
politic  into  so  many  sections,  but  baa 
created  so  many  warring  elements  and 
interests  that  have  rendered  our  organised 
and  harmonious  growth  almost  impossible. 
The  demon  of  caste  must  be  dea 

troyed  if  waDt  to  thrivQ  38 
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a  nation.  It  is  a  great  insult  to 
humanity  to  condemn  vast  masses  of 
people  perpetually  to  a  degraded  posi¬ 
tion  and  keep  them  weighted  down  by  a 
small  section  always  considering  itself 
higher  by  traditional  superiority  and  not 
necessarily  by  virtue.  Classes  into  which 
the  society  divides  itseif  may  be  invet- 
able,  but  they  are  at  least  alterable,  and, 
therefore,  they  could  be  tolerated  if  they 
do  not  give  rise  to  class  wars.  But  caste- 
war  is  the  worst  phase  of  low  human 
passions  and  it  must  be,  if  possible,  nipped  ( 
in  the  bud,  and  its  pernicious  outgrowth  | 
and  ramifications  must  be  prevented  by  | 
jnst  and  suitable  measures.  In  this  con-  f 
nection  we  cannot  ignore  the  great  | 
movement  to  which  the  institution  of 
ete  has  given  rise  at  the  present  time,  t 
i  -  Madras  and  Bombay  the  so-called  non- 
Brahmin  movement — but  not  th*  anti 
Brahmin  movement— is  the  great  mani¬ 
festation  of  this  feeling.  I  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  protest  against  tbe  supre¬ 
macy  and  dominion  of  some  small  caste 3 
and  as  an  expression  of  their  determination 
to  refuse  to  remain  in  that  lo  w  and  neglect¬ 
ed  condition,  but  to  rise  superior  to  ail  the 
grovelling  environments  and  to  emerge  I 
out  as  a  powerful  enlightened,  and  pub  i 
lie-spirited  force  of  the  body  politic  resolv-  , 
ed  to  take  its  proper  and  legitimate  share 
in  its  affairs,  and  utilise  all  the  new  power 
and  opportunities  for  the  uplift  of  their 
masses.  The  dead  bones  in  the  vslley  are 
stirred  up  and  the  great  statesmanship  of 
the  reformers,  who  had  all  along  been  the  ; 
devoted  friends  of  the  masses  and  of  the 
educationally  backward  c'asses,  lies  in 
utilising  these  forces  for  the  general  np- 
lift  of  the  nation. 

The  repressed  Classes. 

Our  society  has  mercilessly  condemned 
i  avast  section  of  its  population  numberirg  ■ 
about  60  millions  to  a  very  low  and  degrad-  1 
ed  condition.  They  are  hutuchables  and  I 
in  somt  parts  of  the  country  are  even  f 
unapproachables.  They  have  been  styled 
*  as  the  depressed  and  untouchable  classes. 
The  leven  of  social  reform  has  been  doing 
its  work  and  has  produced  a  great  awak¬ 
ening  among  them.  It  is  a  very  welcome 
eiguthat  the  higher  classes  have  begun 
to  Bee  the  dire  injustice  and  inhuma¬ 
nity  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them 
by  the  so  called  higher  or  the  caste 
people.  Ihbre  have  bean  great  outbursts 
of  the  righteous  resentment  they  feel 
at  being  treated  even  worse  than  dogs 
and  animal?.  The  Pariahs  of  Madras,  the 
Cherumas  and  the  Ezhuvas  (Thiyyas)  of 
MalabarJ  coast,  the  Mahars,  Manga  and 
Dhors  of  Western  India,  the  Dheds  of 
Gujerat,  the  Chamars  and  Dorns  of  the  U.  P. 
and  the  Ramadasis  of  the  Punjab  are  some 
of  the  prominent  sections  of  this  vast  class 
of  sixty  millions  of  condemned  souls. 
They  hav«  bean  loyal  to  their  traditions 
and'  religion  though  it  was  from  their 
ranks  several  millions  in  the  past  were 
forced  by  our  inhumane  and  brutal  treat 
ment  to  be  converted  to  the  faiths  of  Islam, 
and  Christ.  Still  even  now  they  are  loyal 
to  their  religion  and  passionately  clin 
to  Hindu  traditions  audit  would  be  a  great 
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plunder  on  the  part  of  the  higher  castes  to 
refuse  to  them  the  hand  of  fellowship  and 
common  partnership  along  with  other  Hin¬ 
dus.  The  valiant  struggle  which  the 
Thiyyas  and  the  Ezhuyas  of  Malabar  and 
Tr»vanoore  aro  carrying  on  at  present  has 
a  great  m  )ral  bearing.  The  Moplah  rebel¬ 
lion  was  a  great  eye-opener  to  the  Hindu 
race.  The  Hindus  of  Malabar  have  been 
forced  to  see  the  injustice  and  weakness 
of  their  position  and  have  learnt  lessons 
which  I  hope  they  will  not  forget.  I  have 
myself  seen  in  the  course  of  my  visit 
during  the  days  of  the  rebellion  how  very 
helpless  these  depressed  classes  are 
and  how  degraded  is  the  position  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced  by  the  savage 
custom  of  unapproachability.  They  have 
forgotten  that  they  are  human  beings.  But 
the  movement  at  Vykom  which  is  started 

to  improve  their  condition  and  tele 
them  to  assert  their  rights,  is  0np 
which  deserves  our  sympathy  provided 
it  is  carried  on  purely  for  the  removal 
of  social  injustice  with  the  help  of 
the  people  of  the  province  and  after 
securing  their  general  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port,  which  it  must  be  recognised  would 
be  very  slow  to  come;  only  care  must  be 
taken  that  these  must  not  be  used  as  pawns 
for  any  political  games.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  movement  as 
noticed  by  me  recently  at  Vykom  and  in 
Travancoie  State  w as  that  the  EzLuvae  and 
the  Thiyyas  were  themselves  helping  it 
I  Em  ^  tubsjriptiots  though  naturally 
pany  of  them  would  remain  in  the  back- 
'|gr^un  .  Seme  of  the  carte  men  itelcdrn 
few  Nambudri  Brahmins  are  leading 
| and  I  know  =  from  reliable  source  that 
the  authorities  of  Travancore,  who  have 
already  done  so  much  qnietly  yet  subs¬ 
tantially  to  improve  the  lot  of  these  de¬ 
pressed  subjects  of  the  state  by  means  of 

education  and  admission  to  administra¬ 
tive  posts  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  campaign  if  it  iB  carried  on 
peacefully  and  would  not  lead  to  violent 
class-war.  The  ograharams  of  the 
Madras  Brahmins  are  naturally  resented  by 
these  people,  ihe  Brahmins  in  villages, 
who  get  themselves  pent  up  together  in 
!?,"  « •oraharam »  do  not 

into  ,lny  d<S|i,res,6d  olae*'es  People  to  enter 

iolln-inn  a  thal  «  considered 

pollution.  A  recent  trouble  at  Palghat  in 
connection  with  &  u 

bronohVt?  •  ,  ear  procession 

forlf r^r\th  AUlqUity  of  the  position  to  the 

round  hQ  6Btfy  °a  SOme  of  the  roadi 

und  the  famous  temple  at  Vpkom  be¬ 
came  the  point  at  issue  for  the  sftvasraha 

so  h»  „  w  hnmihatmg  custom  has  been 

not  a  low  thm  - dePr6!,ed  °‘a8,M  do 
fhli,  i  BrahaUQ  workerS-to  go  into 
-heir  houses  even  to  help  them.  Thus  the 

n°fiarCnf°f  3  f  rTahmia  is  considered  a  forerun¬ 
ner  of  evil.  It  is  a  peculiar  position  whieh 
a  visit  to  these  parts  alone  can  enable  one 

understand.  Thus  some  of  my  collea- 
gu&s  who  were  working  for  theseuntouah- 
bles  in  the  flooded  areas  recenth  iQ  the^a 

~d  m*  that,lh6ir 

treated  them  as  polluted  persons  because 

y  entered  the  ^  Paricharis  while  in 
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1  p  i.  ,  a*u  Ciass“ramiues  tnev  are 
no*  aBowdd  entrance  for  fear  of  feme 
caiamity  or  evil  overtaking  them  becS^ 

of  the  Brahmin’s  touch.  Now  We  who 

tr'SrTi  Zh'b  '“’I  °Ur/mth 

brethren  at  the  hand,  cf  the  Earooean 
settlers  there  should  afford  “ 

menta  to  our  opponent,  t0  thwart  far 
demand,  of  justice  and  equal  Sment 

L?‘  1“dla  (o  a  nan  to  do  “wav 

with  this  standing  blot  on  her Ti? 
name  and  extend  fc0  these  ro7, , 
taking  prompt  and  effective  miasma,  aU 
the  rights  to  which  they  are  entiH  J 
merely  a,  human  b.toL-„ ur  f  wa  k1th 
and  kin— but  as  equal  citiz-n*  nf  „  kw“ 

ed  and  politically  advanced  India  The 

several  organizations  that  art  9 

for  their  amelioration  on  JZ  ™ 
means  of  well-planned  corJrn  by 
gramme  of  edu  ration  for  their  ^  Pf?' 
and  social  improvement  in  Bombay pCmiC 
Madras,  Calicut  and  Man  gal  T' 

by  indigenous  agencies 8a 1  °n 

deserve  to  be  supported  in  £  ace® 

Many  more  centre,  uc W 

be  started  by  our  own  people  mnst 

T.  The.  Aborigines  or  the  Bhiis. 

There  la  another  gronj;)  Isnf 
countrymen  numbering  abon* 9n  -„.0nr 
that  were  absolutely  neglected2  h  ^ 
-or,  I  mean  the  aborigines  or  ru?  00 
A  splendid  work  on  organised Bhl1-8* 
being  carried  on  for  them  hvT  Sed  basi®  lfl 

Mr.  A.  V.  Thakkar  iu  the  du,V.C°ilea8"e 
Mahals  for  the  e duration °l  °f  PancIx 
uplift  of  the  Bhii,  and  a  ,  aUd  eoeial 
castes  in  that  tract  by  the  l^ii-C0Jnate 
of  the  Bhil  Seva  Mandal  and *1? !lshm®nt 
now  deserves  to  be  extant  *  B  epbere 
efforts  are  being  made  at  A  d?d;  Similar 
Gujerafc  by  a  missionary  tf  ^S31  ia 
Mahamandal  and  thif  tbe  Hmdu 
extended  to  the  district  of  West  Kh  ^  be 
There  must  be  other  simil!^  K,haudesh. 
cur  countrymen  in  diffWnV  clas6es  of 
and  their  needs  must  ba  of  India 

all  patriotic  Iudiuu,  lhem,el  v  “  lo  b7 
ing  missions  for  them.  1  6  by  elart- 

The  Criminal  irihp_ 

There  is  yet  another  h! 
merous  a  class  of  people’  wh  \0t  00  11  n' 
condemned  to  their  wa,  .  J  u3ve  beeii 
crime  a,  a  traditional  0  "bJ “d 

mean  the  criminal  iribet  ®cfnpahon.  I 
U.  P.,  the  Punjab  and  ^i!be  Deccan, 
Thanks  are  due  to  Government  -Pl-aces* 
nes  and  the  Salvation  Arm  “  ’  niSBlona. 
difficult  task  which  they  '?r  thi 8  most 

steady  reformation  of  ^dert°°k  for  the 
brethren  of  ours.  A  beamifninegiected 

of  organised  efforts  for  ,  Cetwork 

are  being  steadily  brouA/t ciaeBes  that  I 
of  discipline  and  education  Process 
technical-over  to  the  f  il.teFary  aad 

and  peaceful  life  is  carried  nn  ?viliza^on  , 
ment  and  missionaries  i an  °uG°vem' 

deucy  at  more  than  a  do  B  bay  prefii“ 
the  results  are  verv  pl2c®s  and 

helpful  to  the  national  a?°nragiflg  and 
Peaceful  life  of  the  body  3^y.a?cement  and 

(To  be  Continued.) G'  | 
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WANTED. 


ANTED  -Retail  and  Wholesale 
buyers  of  Wheat  Bags  new  and 
second  hand.  Cheapest  rate.  Apply  Indo-  ' 
Foreign  Trading  Co.,  P.  O.  Salkhia, 
Calcutta.  1 5 1 1  c.~  6-11-22. 


WANTED— A  Professor  of  History  for  the 
Gurukul  Vishvavidyalya  Kangri  Haridwar. 
He  will  have  also  to  carry  on  research  work  in 
ancient  Indian  History  for  which  facilities  will  be 
provided.  None  need  apply  who  is  not  Sanskrit 
knowing.  An  Arya  Samajist  will  be  preferred. 
8alary  upto  Rs.  150  p.m,  according  to  qualification. 
Apply  with  copies  of  testimonials  (which  will  not 
be  returned)  to 

The  Governor,  Gurukul  Kangri,  (D)  Bijnore 


(958)  Caste  Arora,  aged  22  years. 

(C.  Pur)  Kaisth  (Nigam)  aged  18  years. 

Two  Kaisth  (Srivastva  Dusre)  aged 
16  and  25  years. 

(Mt.  B)  Caste  < Kaisth  Saksena  durse) 
aged  16  years,  knows  Hindi. 

And  also  wanted  widows  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen : — 

(1624)  Khatri  (Pindare)  aged  32  years, 
F.  A.  pay  Rs.  120  p.  m. 

(240)  Kaisth  (Bhatnagar)  aged  28  years, 
Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  pay  Rs. 
60  and  Rs.  100  from  private 
practice. 

(221)  Kaisth  (Bhatnagar)  aged  29  years, 
pay  Rs.  100  p.  m. 

For  further  particulars  please  corres¬ 
pond  with  Lajpat  Rai  Sahni,  Honorary 
Secretary,  Vidhva  Vivah  Sahaik  Sabha, 
Lodge  Road,  Lahore  (Punjab). 
i5o6  c.— 6-11-22. 


u.  p. 


1603  0.-6-11-22. 
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W  ANTED— (I)  A  retired  L.  M.  &  S. 

-  knowing  Hindi.  (2)  A  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 
knowing  accounts  and  banking  business 
and  ‘conversant  with  Hindi.  Apply  state- J 
ing  ag'e,  previous  experience  and  minimum)] 
salary  expected  to  the  undersigned. 

*  ,  Rai  Bahadur 

Tilokchand  Kalyanmal, 

'*02  c. — 6-11-22.  IndoreM 

_ _ _ _ — 

WANTED  — Workers  to  popularize  the 
cause  of  Hindu  widow  re  marriage  in 
Bengal,  Bombay,  &  Madras  Presidencies. 
Pay  according  to  qualifications  between 
Rs.  5o  and  60  p.  m.,  with  single  inter¬ 
mediate  class  Railway  fare  a  third  class 
where  Inter  class  be  not  available.  Apply 
to  the  undersigned,  mentioning  age, 
residence,  education  and  previous  expe¬ 
rience,  with  testimonials  and  references. 
LAJPAT  RAI  SAHNI, 

Hony.  Secretary, 
Widhva  Vivah  Sahaik  Sabha, 
(Lodge  RoadhLahore,  Punjab). 
1507  c.—  6-11-22.  _ _ 

309  Words  in  One  Minute. 

Is  the  recent  achievement  of  a  Sloan- 
Duployan  Shorthand  Writer.  Learn 
this  wonderful  system  at  your  own  home 
and  in  your  own  leisure  time  by  Post. 
Only  12  Easy  Lessons  English  Diplomas 
awarded.  Full  particulars  Free  from  :  — 
Mr.  G.  M.  Mehta,  F.  S.  D.  S.,  Principal, 
The  Indian  Correspondence  College, 
Amritsar.  (I)  i39i  c.— 16-10-22. 
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Matrimonial  Notice. 


ANTED— Suitable  matches  for  the 

following  widows  of  respectable  and 
well  connected  families.  Candidates  must 
be  educated  and  well,  settled  in  life  Land 
under  *0  years 

(941)  Caste  Agarwal,  aged  16  years,; 

knows  Hindi  daughter  of  a| 
gentleman  of  high  position. 
Candidate  must  be  a  graduatej 
with  sources  of  very  decent 
living. 

Caste  Agarwal,  aged  18  years,: 
candidate  must  be  ot  the  U.  F.j 

Caste'  Brahman  (Sarswat),  agec^| 
15  years.  „  .  ^  ,  I 

Caste  Chhatri  Rajput,  aged  2*\ 


984) 


(983) 

(979) 
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THE  STATE  S  M  A  N 

~i CALCUTTA ,  WEDNESDAY,  0CT~sT 

To-day  India  makes  a  special  effort 
.  Lo  overcome  ancient  prejudices,  and 
'to  realize  the  fellowship  that  should 
ibind  all  her  citizens,  so  that  Hindus 
'and  Moslems  may  live  in  all  neigh- 
jbourliness,  and  pursue  their  lawful 
occasions  in  peace.  It  is  the  end  of 
;Mr.  Gandhi’s  twenty-one  day  fast, 
(undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  contrition 
jfor  the  sins  of  himself  and  the  people, 
and  by  a  happy  chance  it  is  also  the 
jiBijoya,  the  Hindu  day  of  peace  and 
'goodwill  to  all  men.  Mr.  Gandhi 
'has  by  his  striking  act  roused  his 
countrymen  to  some  sense  of  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  a  situation  in  which  the  riots 
that  have  in  recent  months  disgraced 
Delhi,  Nagpur,  Kohat,  and  Lucknow, 
are  possible.  It  is  not  a  situation 
which  can  be  changed  by  legislation  or 
by  the  resolutions  of  conferences.  It 
can  be  changed  in  one  way  only,  and 
that  is  through  the  process  of  time 
[  and  the  spread  of  right  thinking. 
The  value  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  act  and  of 
the  Unity  Conference  which  it  pro¬ 
duced  lie  in  the  stimirips  they  give  to 
this  better  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
Coiiiere  \cr.  did  well  w  ten  at  c-/a- 
elusrdn  it  appealed  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  to  dedicate  to-day  to  prayer  and 
effort  in  the  cause  of  Hindu-Moslem 
unity. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  large  section 
of  the  Indian  people  should  accuse 
the  British  of  having  taken  “  Divide 
“and  Rule”  as  their  maxim  for  the 
government  of  this  country.  We 
lately  read  in  an  Indian  contempor¬ 
ary,  which  is  ordinarily  distinguished 
above  its  fellows  by  its  conspicuous 
desire  for  fairness,  an  article  in 
which  the  writer  even  proved  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  the  authorities 
must  have  had  some  hand  in  foment¬ 
ing  Hindu-Moslem  troubles  at  Kohat 
and  Lucknow.  The  fact  that  he  bad 
no  particle  of  evidence  to  go  upon 
did  not  prevent  the  author  from  ela¬ 
borating  his  thesis.  In  effect  he 
argued  that  the  British  claim  to  be 
in  India  because  they  are  Decessary 
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Ifep  the  peace,  and  to  prevent  a 

! StruKKle  which  would  be  far 
great  s  j  If  there  is  no  dan- 

t  z 

Therefore  gbould  act  as  an 

2L J°PrTocateur,  in  order  to  keep 

B=i”\  0“”rs7a*  J 

°todinSThTiB  holTewould  behave  I 
^  similar  circumstances,  therefore  1 
he  Merely  assumes  that  others  must 
do  the  same.  His  article  is,  as  ®ve’^i 
sincere  article  is,  a  mirror  of  lts'fl 
author’s  mind.  Even  Mr.  Gandhi,  |  | 
whose  desire  to  be  as  fair  as  h  1  , 
knows  how  is  recognized  by  all,  has  [I 
more  than  once  indicated  that  he  |,| 
harbours  the  same  suspicions. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Unity  Con- 
ference  at  Delhi  that  it  wasted  no  | 
time  on  such  considerations.  j 
Throughout  its  whole  proceedings,  as  | 
far  as  we  can  learn,  no  word  was  |s| 
said  to  encourage  the  idea  that  the  § 
British  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  I 
trouble.  It  is  fatally  easy  to  unload  1 
the  blame  on  someone  else,  but  the  | 
Conference  resisted  the  temptation,  | 
and  following  Mr.  Gandhi’s  advice  FJ 
went  in  for  a  thorough  heart  search-  | 
ing.  It  is  only  right  that  the  British  £ 
in  India  should  respond  to  this  cor-  |  j 
rect  attitude.  Since  no  charge  has  | 
been  levelled  at  us,  it  is  right  that  || 
we  should  quietly  examine  our  own  So 
hearts  and  consider  what  in  fact  our  | 
attitude  towards  Hindu-Moslem  | 
unity  is.  Do  we,  in  point  of  fact-,  | 
secretlv  believe  in  the  motto  “  Divide  | 

“  and  Rule  2” 

■{  The  word  ‘  secretly  '  is  important,  f 
for  it  is  certain  that  few  Britons  will  | 
publicly  avow  such  a  policy7.  That  j 
in  itself  is  a  sign  of  grace.  If  it  is  ij 
in  our  thoughts,  we  are  ashamed  of 
it,  and  most  of  us  indignantly  deny  j 
the  charge  on  all  occasions-  In  fact 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  our  I 


toreign  ruler  dominating  a  rea 
without  unity  makes  little  ap¬ 
peal  to  us.  Humanity’s  ideals 

also  have  made  an  immense  advance. 
Long  ago  enlightened  Englishmen 
conceived  the  idea  of  justifying  the 
position  which  had  fallen  to  them  in 
this  country  by  helping  to  raise  the 
Indian  masses  to  a  new  conception 
of  citizenship  and  public  spirit.  Sin 
those  days  the  still  brighter  vision 
a  British  Commonwealth  of  Natio 
— a  wonderful  union  of  free  peopl 
united  by  a  common  loyalty  to  t 
Crown,  by  the  satisfaction  of  all  j 
claims,  the  cultivation  of  mutii 
interests,  and  a  firm  desire  to  pn 
mote  the  peace  of  the  world, — h 
captured  the  imagination  of  a  who 
generation  of  Britons  withoij 
distinction  of  party.  Men 
hold  this  ideal  feel  that  “  Divicj 
“  and  rule  ”  is  a  motto  which  reprdj 
sents  a  painful  falling  away  from  i  , 
They  have  a  firm  faith  that  Britai 
and  India  are  linked  indissolubly  i 
a  high  destiny,  that  the  painter  will  ^ 
never  be  cut,  and  that  the  Empire  is 
necessary  to  India  and  India  to  the 
Empire.  Division  spells  weakness  | 
and  failure,  and  if  it  were  true  that  IL 
we  could  only  maintain  ourselves  by  |J 
promoting  dissension,  then  indeed 
we  should  be  doomed.  Hindu-Moslem 
dissensions  represent  failure  instead 
of  success. 

This  is  the  mind  of  Government,  of  i 
the  men  in  the  highest  places  at  8§ 
Home,  and  in  India.  To  suggest  that 
some  subterranean  efforts  of  smaller  s 
men  are  allowed  to  act  in  contradic-  t 
tion  to  it  and  deliberately  to  foment 
trouble,  is  to  bring  a  charge-  which  | 
would  require  substantiation.  That  b 
such  things  could  be  done  in  India  | 
without  evidence  of  it  travelling  ? 
like  wildfire  is  incredible.  Indeed  in  j. 
his  cool  moments  every  Indian  knows 
that  the  effort  of  every  British 


true  to  our  fundamental  cbnvTc 
tions-  In  policy,  what  is  cheap  and 
easy  is  also  nasty.  And  in  the 
troubled  Indian  scene  of  to-day,  suc¬ 
cess  can  only  be  won  by  all  parties 
seeking  to  give  their  best.  So  long 
as  everyone  takes  the  easy  course  of 
blaming  every  one  else,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  blinded  by  suspicions  and 
distrust.  The  mQtto  for  each  of  us 
to  apply  to  himself  on  Unity  Day  is 
“Look  ins’de  you.”  The  adoption  of 
it  could  produce  remarkable  results 
even  in  twelve  months,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  eighth  of  October  will, 
continue  to  be  observed  annually  as  a 
day  of  unity  and  introspection 
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official,  whatever  his  personal  sym- 


suresfc  justification,  lie  in  this 


very 


feeling  of  shame.  A  Roman  for  in-  ' 


^  - - ^  1UI  111-  f, 

stance  would  have  had  no  such  feel-  I 
ing.  In  the  days  when  the  Roman  \ 
Empire  reached  the  widest  limits  f 
and  was  devising  means  for  main-  | 
taming  it3  position,  he  would  have  f 
made  no  difficulty  about  admitting  % 
both  to  himself  and  to  other  people  I 

often  founcI  “  Divide  and  .,. 
Rule”  an  excellent  suggestion.  But® 

‘  no*;  so  with  us.  Instinctively  we 
ee  not  only  a  moral  but  a  political 
3  jection  to  it.  We  know  ‘in  our 
ones  that  it  is  a  confession  of 
jveakness.  History  tells  us  that 
tlome  decayed,  and  since  the  days  of 
ome  we  have  seen  over  and  over 
again  weak  despots  turning  to  this 
Maxim  and  practising  it  in  vain  to 
H even t  the  downfall  of  their  power. 

,  1DSdom  divided  against  itself 
amefcr  Js^an(i)  and  the  position  of  a 


pathies  may  be,  is  to  restore 
the  peace  as  «  quickly  as  possible 
whenever  it  is  broken,  and  to  try  to 
maintain  it  throughout  his  district. 

There  ,  is  however  ,b  subtler  danger 
to-  which  we  rare  expol’lef.  we  artf 
not  samt-s,  and  it  is'  only  natura 
that  unregenerate  men  should  a 
times  feel  a  certain  schadenfreud^ 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  seeing  tly 
proof  of  their  own  in  dispensability 
when  Hindus  and  Moslems  fight  on« 
another  and  have  to  call  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  to  settle  their  troubles.  That 
natural  feeling  is  yet  one  of  which 
the  best  are  secretly  ashamed.  It  is 
a  wrong  feeling,  and  the  idea  that 
Hindu-Moslem  dissension  has  its 
good  points  because  it  brings  into 
relief  the  necessity  for  British  rule 
is  one  that  each  of  us  should,  in  so 
far  as  it  invades  us,  seek  to  be  rid  of. 
In  addition  to  the  sympathy  which 
the  British  feel  with  the  movement 
Hindu  and  Moslem  leaders  are 
now  making  to  allay  strife,  a  fur¬ 
ther  contribution  which  we  also  can 
make  is  to  search  our  own  hearts, 
and  to  endeavour  on  all  occasions  to 


he  wheel  of  the  year  has  brought 
rotltod  the  season  of  rejoicing,  and 
all  Bengal,  and  lands  beyond,  make  , 
holiday ;  holiday  from  work,  as  well  | 
as  from  trouble  and  anxiety.  Nor  is  | 
it  only  the  Hindu  who  shares  in  the  \ 
joy  of  the  time ;  there  is  a  subtle  in-  i 
fiuence  in  the  season  itself,  and  the  2 
animated  environment  cannot  but  J 
exhilarate  even  those  who  have  no  Z 
part  in  the  worship  of  Durga.'  But  I 
to  the  Hindu  of  Bengal  this  is  % 
supreme  above  all  festivals,  and  I 
excellent  appreciations  of  its  mean-  3 
ing  and  importance  have  appeared  l 
in  most  of  our  Indian  contemporaries,  i 
Durga  the  inaccessible  and  stern,  the  J 
warrior  goddess,  is  this  week  not  j 
remote  but  the  everpresent  embodi-  I 
ment  ox  the  divine  spirit  and  energy  , 
of  the  universe.  She  is  worshipped  J 
with  prayers  and  hymns  and  sacri-  j 
uce3  and  flowers  throughout  India,  j’ 
under  a  variety  of  names,  in  Bengal,  ; 
Behar  and  Nepal  alone  does  the  i 
image  as  a  representation  of  her  j 
powers  find  place  in  the  ceremonies,  j 
Orientalists  have  disagreed  as  to  the  j 
origin  of  the  worship.  One  says  that  J 
it  is  a  non-Aryan  survival,  borrowed 
from  primitive  tribes,  with  no  Vedic 
authority,  and  reminds  us  that  the 
name  Durga  is  nowhere  found  in  the 
ancient  hymns.  Another  maintains 
that  despite  this  it  comes  down  from 
I  them  in  direct  descent  and  witiTall 
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their  sublime  authority.  And  there 
are  countless  other  views  to  choose 
from  and  argue  about,  and  will  be 
until  there  is  no  lack  of  scholars  who 
are  at  once  competent  authorities  in 
Sanskrit,  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  religions,  ethnology,  mythology 
and  psychology,  and  able  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  with  sufficient  unanimity 
to  command  general  assent.  But  this 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
indulgence  in  detailed  disquisition. 
The  only  matter  of  importance  at  the 
moment  is  that  after  weeks  of  ex¬ 
pectation  and  preparation  the  festi¬ 
val  draws  to  its  close  with  the 
immersion  of  the  images,  and  with 
the  fraternization  and  almsgiving 
that  follow. 

We  published  a  few  days  ago 
]  some  account  of  the  traditions 
relating  to  the  festival  and  of  the 
observances  that  attend  it.  Here  it 
is  enough  briefly  to  repeat  that  the 


m 
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rites  and  ceremonies  last  lor  three 
days,  ending  on  the  fourth,  with  the 
immersion,  and  that  an  important 
part  of  these  rites  is  the  recital  of 
the  old  Ghandhi  hymn,  telling  in 
seven  hundred  verses  the  story  of 
a  king  Suratha,  with  which  is  inter¬ 
woven  a  glorification  of  the  Divine 
Mother.  This  evokes  much  the 
same  kind  of  feelings  as  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Christian  hymns  do  in  West¬ 
ern  countries ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  heritage,  enriching  human  life, 
intertwined  with  every  fibre  of  me¬ 
mory  and  emotion.  Indeed  the  festival 
itself  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Bengal 
Christmas,  but  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  it  has  not  also  some  of  the 
traditions  and  outlook  of  Eastern 
rejoicings.  For,  omitting  for  the 
moment  all  religious  reference,  is  not 
the  Durga  Pujah  also  an  outflowing 
of  joy  at  the.  return  of  a  brighter 
day  ?  The  long  dragging  rains  are 
over;  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  sky  is 
past.  The  earth  puts  on  a  new  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  freshness  of  beauty, 
which,  if  little  revealed  to  the  dweller 
in  the  town  and  city,  gladdens  the 
eye  of  every  villager ;  and  by  nothing 
is  this  beauty  more  marked  than  by 
the  myriads  of  white  lotuses,  the 
land  stars  of  autumn,  which  now  re¬ 
turn  to  deck  the  pools  and  rice- 
fields.  The  festival  is  in  one  aspect 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  like  the  harvest  festivals  of  the 
Christian  church  and  the  festivals  of 
CeUes  in  Roman  days;  a  sign  where¬ 
of  is  the  plentiful  use  of  flowers  and 
plants  in  the  observances. 

The  great  city,  too,  is  alive  and 
happy.  There  are  smiling  faces, 
merry'  voices,  bright  clothes,  happy 
eyes ;  even  the  babies  on  their 
mothers'  hips,  stirred  by  the  bustle 
and  animation  around  them,  aban¬ 
don  for  the.  time  their  wide-eyed 
gravity  as  they  contemplate  the  gay 
bangles  on  their  wrists.  Let  anyone 
who  has  never  seen  it  wait  for  a  few 
minutes  outside  the  door  of  the 
Museum  iu  Choiyyinghee  and  ob¬ 
serve  thq:  can  tome 

simplest  pleasure.  But  this  is  no 
city  festival.  The  hearts  of  all,  and 
the  feet  of  all  who  can,  turn  to  the 
villages  which  in  their  multitude 
make  up  the  life  of  Bengal.  For 
weeks  fathers  and  husbands  have 
been  buying  toys  and  clothes  for 
children,  and  saries  for  wives ;  and 
if  the  towns  get  most  of  the  trade, 
the  villages  get  most  of  the  excite¬ 
ment.  There  are  no  lessons,  no  office 
work,  and  for  the  moment  nature 
permits  a  brief  holiday  from  the 
fields.  There  is  the  delight  of  family 
reunions,  the  ecstasy  of  new  clothes 
— and  have  not  grave  philosophers 
taught  how  these  uplift  the  spirit  ?— 
the  excitement  of  rare  dainties  to 
cat,  the  pleasure  of  giving  alms  to 
the  poor,  and  a  hundred  other  simple 
diversions.  Meanwhile  the  European 
in  their  midst  looks  on  with  mixed 


emotions.  The  subtle  spirit  of  tn 
time  wraps  him  about  and  penetrates 
his  marrow,  so  that  he  enjoys 
vicariously  the  happiness  around 
him.  But  in  many  cases  he  also  re¬ 
flects  sadly  that  not  to  him  is  it  per¬ 
mitted  even  once  a  year  to  give  with  | 
his  own  hand  gifts  to  wife  and  | 
children.  Yet  let  him  find  cause  for 
gratitude  where  he  can.  Let  him  re¬ 
member  that  since  the  Indian  has  in 
.this  holy  week  more  important  things 
;  to  do  than  work  the  European  also  is 
)  condemned  to  make  holiday 
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ant  prominent  Europeans 
sympathise  with  the  movement  for 
tjt?findu-Moslem  unity  refrain  from 
public  expression  because  they  feei 
that  this  might  be  considered  an  intru¬ 
sion  in  a  matter  which  before  all 
things  concerns  the  two  communities 
in  question.  This  it  was  which,  in 
addition  to  the  short  notice,  prevented 
a  general  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
extended  to  European  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  attend  the  Unity  con¬ 
ference.  The,  feeling  is  admirable,  but 
it  is  not  based  on  a  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  despair  (| 
and  disillusionment  on  the  subject  of  j 
unity  at  the  moment  when  he  entered 
on  his  fast  were  so  great  that  the 
Conference  was  ready  to  sink  all  racial 
questions  and  invite  the  suggestions  of 
all  men  of  goodwill.  The_  Metropolitan 
rendered  his  countrymen  distinguished 
service  by  promptly  accepting  the 
invitation  imthe  spirit  in  which  it  was 
sent.  This  is  co-operation  indeed,  and 
long  may  the  new  spirit  survive  and 
drive  out  the  memory  of  1921.  It 
should  be  the  beginning  of  a  common 
effort  to  hammer  out  in  friendly  dis¬ 
missions  what,  exaotly  the  British 
and  Indian  interests  are  which 
have  to  be  safeguarded  in  any 
future  settlement.  The  more  we 
wet  down  to  the  facts,  the 


more  we 
commerce, 
interests  be 
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lie  at  the  very  root  of  tile  ~  pfbsem, 
troubles  and  that  the  religious  differ¬ 
ence  which  are  generally  the  ostensible, 
causes  of  outbreaks  are  more  often  than 
not  merely  the  most  effective  means  by 
which  designing  persons  have  been  able 
to  excite  the  passions  of  ignorant  and 
fanatical  people.  But  another  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  consider 
these,  and  it  has  been  called  on  to  re¬ 
port  by  the  middle  of  December,  thus 
allowing  fuller  time  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  very  thorny  subject. 

EARLY  TENSION. 

Meanwhile,  this  conference  has  in 
no  small  measure  effected  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  present  that  con¬ 
version  of  mind  which  we  have  been 
constantly  reminded  is  the  essential  || 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  4 
genuine  Hindu-Moslem  unity.  Of  this  ;t 
change  of  mind  no  one  who  was  pre-  ; 
sent  throughout  the  discussions  of  $  < 
the  Subjects  Committee,  could  have  Sj 
failed  to  be  aware.  We  commenced  to  \ 
sit  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  L 
27th  and  when,  after  preliminary 
speeches  on  tlio  general  principles  of 
religious  tolerance  and  freedom  of 
thought,  we  got  down  to  the  considera-  • 
tion  of  a  series  of  brief  resolutions  ,. 
which  a  small  committee  had  prepared,  . 
the  bitterness  and  tensity  of  feeling  j| 
which  prevailed  at  once  became  obvious  I 
and,  though  their  expression  was  * 
curbed  they  yet  threatened  to  render 
the  Conference  abortive.  As  we  listen¬ 
ed  on  hour  after  hour  to  Hindus  ex¬ 


patiating  on  their  veneration  for  the 


WHAT  IT  DID  AND 
CAN  DO 


_,~A.  .. 


Ey  the  Most  Rev.  The  Metropolitan 
of  India. 

Tub  very  criticisms  which  have  been 
levelled  against  the  Unity  Conference, 
so  far  from  demonstrating  its  futility, 
have,  to  my  mind,  indicated  the  secret 
of  that  measure  of  success  with  it  has 
already  achieved,  and  the  ground  of 
our  hopes  for  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  in  communal  relationships  1  am 
under  no  illusion  in  regard  to  the  fact 
that  those  economic  and  political 
causes  which  were  definitely  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  the  conference 

fi 


cow  and  denouncing  its  slaughter,  we 
realised  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
their  feelings!  though  the  arguments 
by  which  they  sought  to  explain 
and  justify  them  might  carry  little  con¬ 
viction.  No  grievance  on  the 
Muhammedan  sido  seemed,  to  an  im¬ 
partial  observer,  to  arouse  quite  the 
same  bitter  resentment  though  at  one 
time  the  consciousness  that  the  play¬ 
ing  of  music  outside  mosques  at  the 
time  of  public  worship  could  hardly  bo 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  slaughter  of 
cows  as  an  outrage  led  some  Moham¬ 
medan  speakers  to  give  prominence  to 
the  carrying  of  idols  in  procession  as 
an  insult  to  their  religious  suscepti¬ 
bilities  no  whit  less  grievous  than  that 
of  which  the  Hindus  complained. 

A  NEW  SPIRIT. 

This  underlying  bitterness  was 
associated  with  a  spirit  of  deep  suspi¬ 
cion.  N.citlior  party,  seemed  able  to 

"t'other 


trust  the  professions  of  good  will  made 
4'"$;'"  other  and  miuerous.,  advances 
fFwoWtHfeav™  a  bait  to  S&pute  eoiue 
!  more  substantial  advantage.  Even  on 
!,  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  when  a 
'  speech  by  Maulana  Abd-ui-Kalam 
Azad  had  won  unstinted  admiration 
by  the  brilliance  of  its  eloquence  and 
the  truly  generous  spirit  which  animated 
it,  a  Hindu  was  found  to  rise 
at  once  and  ask  what  concession  he 
.hoped  to  receive  in  return.  But  the 
needed  conversion  had  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  during  those  four  and  a  half  | 
days  and  the  indignant  shouts  from  j 
all  sides  which  greeted  this  question  1 
showed  that  success  would  not  long  be 
delayed.  The  spirit  of  bargaining 
and* the  desire  for  party  gam  had 
largely  been  replaced  by  a  new  spirit 
of  tolerance  which  recognised  that 
differences  of  custom  and  belief  were 
legitimate,  and  that  the  convictions  of 


m. 


* 


to  same 

thoir  own.  $ 


others  wereeFEItlec 
poet  which  they  asked  to 
The  winning  of  concessions  ceased  to  | 
be  the  aim 'of  the  rival  disputants,  as  I 
wa9  perceived  that  the  spirit  of* 
Goodwill  and  mutual  consideration! 
^as  a  more  effective  moans  of  ro-  jl 
moving  causes  of  offence.  /I 

EIGHTS  AND  It US PON S1BIU TIESfc  I 

But  the  conversion  went  further'':  || 
at  the  commencement  of  the  center  * 
enco  great  stress  was  ■  hud  by  both  M 
oarties  on  their  rights  and  the  earlier  1 
urafts  of  the  resolutions  had  | 
largely  taken  the  form  of  a  declara-  j j 

won  of  rights.  II 

Gradually  the  members  came  to  realize  H 
that  ngnts  carried  responsibilities  and  | , 
that  the  solution  of  their  difficulties  |1 
was  to  be  found  rather  in  the  acknow-  |j 
ledgmont  of  obligations  then  in  the  jpj 
assertion  of  rights. 

I  must  not  stop  to  trace  out  other 
aspects  of  the  change  in  thought  and 
temper  which  issued  in  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  conference.  The  value 
of  these  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  expression  of  a  genuine  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  not  the  embodiment  of  a 
working  compromise  as  the  result  of 
communal  bargaining.  I  know  well 
that  there  are  many  outside  the  con¬ 
ference  who  are  religious  fanatics,  to 
whom  the  letter  of  their  Scriptures  Is 
an  irrevocable  law  compelling  them  to 
deny  the  right  of  religious  liberty  at 
any  rate  to  their  own  co-religionists, 
men  who  Were  capable  of  commending 
the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  for  the  recent 
stoning  of  a  Muhammedan  heretic,  but 
I  the  new  spirit  of  tolerance  will  spread  \ 
as  it  has  spread  in  the  West,  and  it  is  jj 
for  us  to  encourage  it.  | 

UNITY  AND  SWARAJ.  \ 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  plea  for  ; 
religious  tolerance  on  the  part  of  Hindu  : 
and  Mahomed  an  leaders  at  tho  con-  § 
ference  is.  simply  the  result  of  the  pre-  i 
sent  political  situation,  it  being  re- 1 
cognised  that  3waraj  is  impossible  of  § 
attainment  so  long  as  the  presents, 
bitter  antagonism  exists.  Granted  |i 
that  this  is  largely  true,  we  have  no  • 
reason  to  mistrust*  it,  if  it  is  genuine  | 
as  I  believe  it  to  be,  because  of  the! 
motivo  which  has  inspired  it.  The! 
Government  has  frankly  accepted  fori 
India  the  political  ideal  of  dominion  I 
status  within  the  Empire.  Are  we  I 
Englishmen  not  bound,  in  loyalty  to  I 
this  ideal,  to  welcome  whole-heartedly  I 
the  appearance  of  that  spirit  which  will  B 
bring  the  day  of  its  realisation  nearer?  f 


wT~-- 

But  again  it  is  asked,  can  we  hope  th^fc 
can  l?S°1UtlT.  °f  a  coherence  which 
the  \  r°-Caim  to  rePresent  officially 

dffnnte  -!10US  communities  whoso 
!t  sought  to  settle,  will 
the  fnhny  We,ght  *ith  fche  mass  of 
conffr'  ”WerS  ,,  °f  those  faiths-?  The 
cause  aciueved  success  largely  be- 
de  elSf  tm??berS  Wero  not  elected 
free  to  l,  f  a  “ticket>”  but  men 

by  argument?  °  reaS°n  and  t0  be  won 

of  TGode  tWaS  r?°m  for  the  free  spirit 
claims  01%™?  amon8  them,  and  the 
not  overwl  '.eed°mL  and  tolerance  were 

nouucomTnts  of  H  ^ 

The  theological  experts. 

S^Tzn  «*  "»*  %*»<». «. 

Kafaivp/  nn  i,  Presetlce  of  Maulana 
JamaS  ,,l  r  ah’  the  P^ent  of  tho 


others  and  the  deference  with  which 
they  were  listened  to,  hut  their  theories 
arid  statements  were  tested  by  tlio 
light  of  a  wider  knowledge  and  truth 
prevailed  over  prejudice. 

The  resolutions  go  forth  to  win  their 
way  to  popular  acceptance  by  the  sarua 
forces  which  brought  them  to  the  birth. 
They  appeal  to  men  not  by  the 
weight  of  the  acknowledged 
authority  which  lies  behind  them, 
but  by  the  reasonableness  which 
characterises  them.  They  prescribe 
little  in  the  way  of  definite  rules  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  special  circumstances, 
but  they  inculcate  a  spirit  in  which 
every  emergency  can  be  successfully 
dealt  with  Throughout  the  conference' 
though  the  thought  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  his  ideals  were  ever  pre¬ 
sent,  speakers  deliberately  refrained 
from  claiming  the  weight  of  his 
authority  for  the  opinions  which  they 
urged,  preferring  thet  they  should  win 
their  way  just  in  so  far  as  the  measure 
of  truth  which  they  embodied  warrant-  1 
ed. 

If  the  resolutions  for  which  general  j 
acceptance  is  now  sought  embody  true  ■ 
principles,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  religions  strife  which  they  offer  will 
deserve  a  ready  welcome,  but,  if  their  ; 
underlying  principles  are  false,  no  j 
coercive  authority  nan  save  them  from  | 
the  rejection  to  which  they  must  b<V, 
doomed.  / 


IS 


jSTRIKING  MESSAGES  FROM 
1  COUNTRY’S  LEADERS 


INDIA’S  GREATEST  HOPE 


THE  ONE  PATH  TO  PEACE 
AND  PROSPERITY 


In  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  Delhi  conference 
to  day  is  being  observed  throughout  India  as  Unity  Day.  Many  ineet- 
]  ings  and  demonstrations  of  good-will  have  been  arranged  and  leaders 
of  all  communities  have  put  forward  a  powerful  plea  for  that  religions 
tolerance  which  alone  can  enable  men  and  women  of  all  creeds  to  work 
side  by  side  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

It  is  to-day,  also,  that  Mr.  Gandhi  concludes  his  self  imposed  fast 
whereby  be  focussed  public  attention  on  the  urgent  need  for  a  combined 
effort  to  remove  the  bitterness  which  has  hitherto  been  a  menace  to 
India’s  peace  and  prosperity. 

Below  will  be  found  messages  and  appeals  sent  through  the 
statesman  by  Governors  of  Provinces  and  by  leaders  of  religious  and 
political  thought  to  the  people,  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  communal  hatred.  The  Statesman  joins  iu  this  unanimous  appeal 
put  forward  by  men  of  widely  divergent  views. 

An  important  article  by  the  Metropolitan  of  India  will  be  found  in 


our  editorial  page. 


it— fir" 


H.  E.  SIR  W.  MARRIS 

GOVERNOR  OF  UNITED 
PROVINCES 

I  wish  the  unity  movement  all  suc¬ 
cess.  The  United  Provinces  have  re¬ 
cently  seen  too  much  of  communal 
strife.  If  Hindu  and  Moslem  leaders 
can  inspire  the  rank  and  file  on  either 
side  with  the  idea  of  unity  they  will 
have  made  a  great  advance  towards 
solving  India’s  political  problems. 

H.  E.  SIR  JOHN  KERR 

GOVERNOR  OF  ASSAM 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  Unity 
Conference  will  produce  throughout 
India,  that  mutual  tolerance  and  good¬ 
will  which  happily  prevails  among  men 
of  all  creeds  in  Assam. 

JrJ.  F.  SIR  H.  WHEELER 

GOVERNOR  OF  BEHAR  AND 
ORISSA 

There  is  no  more  important  question 
in  India  at  the  present  day  than  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  unity  between 
the  different  communities,  and  if 
unity  is  attained  a  new  era  will  have 
dawned. 

SIR  A.  MUDDIMAN 

HOME  MEMBER 

:  Everyone  who  wishes  to  see  India 

■  advance  on  the  path  of  political  pro¬ 
gress  and  material  prosperity  must 
recognize  that  communal  differences 
are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  any  such 
progress. 

1  welcome  the  puweH'nl  aid  of  the 
Press  in  this  most  beneficent  task 
and  I  wish  your  unity  number  every 
success. 

'CHIEF  COMMISSIONER 
N.  W.  F.  F. 

The  movement  for  Hindu-Maho- 
medan  unity  has  my  entire  sympathy, 
as  it  must  have  that  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  India.  Peace  and  good-will 
between  the  two  communities  are 
essential  to  the  progress  of  India,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  begun  in  Delhi  will  make  itself 
felt  throughout  the  country. 

BISHOP  OF  BOMBAY 

The  programme  of  religious  toleration 
adopted  by  the  Delhi  conference  is  a 
1  great  achievement.  Where  political 
arguments,  obvious  and  cogent,  had 
utterly  failed,  the  religious  emotions 
!  generated  by  Mr.  Gandhi’s  fast  suc¬ 
ceeded.  There  remains  the  yet  harder 
task  of  inducing  the  millions  to  practice 
toleration. 

All  men  of  goodwill  may  well  pray  for 
success  in  that  task.  But  though 
religious  toleration  can  remove  one 
cause  of  disunion,  it  cannot  produce 
unity-  The  hope  for  Indian  unity  lies  in 
the  undoubtedly  increasing  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  India. 
May  the  prayers  of  Unity  Day  be 
answered  by  a  further  increase  of  that 
influence. 

RT.  HON.  V.  S.  S.  SASTRI 

On  the  clear  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses,  the  Unity  Conference  was 
marked  by  an  admirable  spirit  of  good¬ 
will  and  compromise,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  unprecented 
event  which  was  at  once  its  origin  and 
aspiration.  The  resolutions  have,  there- 


fdro,  more  significan™Uhan their  termk 
convey.  If  promulgated  earnestly  in 
possible  centres  of  disturbance  they 
might  produce  a  great  improvement. 
This  is  the  immediate  task  arising  from 
the  conference  and  might  well  tax  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  Concilia¬ 
tion  Board  of  fifteen,  for  a  long  time. 

I  think,  however,  a  more  difficult 
aspect  of  the  question  has  yet  to  be 
touched.  Perhaps  it  was  wise' to  avoid 
it  in  Delhi.  The  adjustment  of  the 
political  and  semi-polilitical  demands 
of  the  Moslem  community  with 
reference  to  the  Swaraj  movement  p 
involves  subtler  and  more  complicated 
issues.  It  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  European  com¬ 
munity,  official  as  well  as  non-official. 
The  marvellous  healing  quality  of  the 
part  played  recently  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  bv  the  Statesman  and  others 
is  a  measure  of  the  vast  influence 
possessed  by  their  kindred  in  Indian 
affairs,  to  be  yet  harnessed  in  loyal  and 
disinterested  devotion  to  the  declared 
mission  of  Britain  in  the  East,  Bri¬ 
tishers  have  to  understand  .  that  the 
fate  of  the  Empire  depends  on  the 
choice  they  now  make  between  the  pur¬ 
suit  as  heretofore  of  their  momentary 
interests  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
which,  in  communal  if  not  in  individual 
matters,  is  calculated  to  develop  the 
further  growth  of  political  nationality 
in  India  in  place  of  the  many  sectional 
and  communal  loyalties  which  the  law 
sanctions  and  the  British  example 
stimulates. 


H.  H.  MAHARAJA  OF 
PATIALA 

mm,  I  regard  Hindu-Moslem  uuity  as  the 
El  sine  qua  non  of  India’s  growth  and  de- 
I  velopment.  A  complete  identity  of 
H  interests  between  the  units  composing 
a  its  people  is  absolutely  essential.  1 
«.  trust  that  every  on©  connected  with 
1  the  carrying  out  of  tho  resolutions  of 
unity  and  peaceful  fellowship  will 

I  evince  genuine  toleration  and  imparti¬ 
ality  in  the  interests  of  the  common 
■  weal.  The  Phulkian  States  give  a  re¬ 
cord  of  this  communion  for  over  a 
||  century  and  I  believe  the  same  is  pos- 
H  siblo  ill  other  parts  of  India  if  only  the 
»  responsible  leaders  seriously  realize  its 
-1  necessity  and  work  up  to  it. 

I  see  a  bright  future  for  India  if  all 
if!  its  people  and  princes  co-operate  with 
|  each  other,  and  with  the  Government 
|  of  the  country,  in  working  up  India’s 
■  advance  as  an  integral  part  of  the  great 
I  British  Empire.  I  pray  that  good 
may  come  out  of  evil  as  a  lesson  of  the 
recent  painful  experiences,  and  that 
9  Providence  may  give  light  to  all  con- 

Icerned  to  work  up  for  peace,  harmony 
and  brotherly  love,  and  for  strength, 
ffl  security,  and  happiness  in  the  country. 

j  HON.  SIR  M.  M.  SHAFI 

-jf  Without  Hindu-Moslem  Unity 
■  India’s  barque  will  go  to  pieces  m  the 
■stormy  sea  of  internecine  strife.  Let 
!  the  sister  communities  join  hands  to- 
l-icretber  to  pilot  it  safely  through  the 
N shoals  and  rocks  to  the  haven  of 


\  swaraj. 


By  inter-communal  unity  and  oo- 
j  operation  alone  can  India  rise  to  her 
j  full  stature  and  be  able  to  play  her 
J  glorious  part  in  bringing  peace  and 
I  happiness  to  mankind.  United^  we 


Cultivation 
mutual  respect  and  toleration  for 
each  other’s  religious  and  civic 
rights  and  an  earnest  effort  towards 
the  removal  of  all  causes  of  distrust 
constitute  the  real  road  to  inter-com-  { 
munal  unity. 

I  rejoice  at  the  happy  signs  of 
awakening  consciousness  of  this, 
India’s  greatest  need,  on  all  sides, 
and  earnestly  pray  for  the  success  of 
the  now'  movement. 

COL.  J.  D.  CRAWFORD 

M.L.A. 

I  have  every  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  being  made  by  leaders  of  both 
Hindu  and  Moslem  communities 
towards  unity  and  the  cessation  of  com¬ 
munal  strife. 

The  solution  appears  to  lie  in  all 
parties  refraining  from  any  action 
likely  to  bring  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  by  law  established,  into 
contempt. 

I  feci  certain  that  a  recognition  of 
realities,  full  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  minorities,  and  the  limitation  of 
political  action  to  constitutional  paths 
j  will  greatly  facilitate  that  spirit  of 
unity  and  good-will  essential  to  the 
orderly  progress  of  India  towards  the 
eventual  goal  of  self-government. 

MAHARAJAH  OF 
BURDWAN 

I  sincerely  wish  that  the  delibera¬ 
tions  at  the  Delhi  Conference  with 
regard  to  Hindu-Moslom  unity  in 
India  may  lead  to  such  a  success  as  to 
cement  a  true  understanding  between 
the  leaders  of  the  two  great  communi¬ 
ties  of  India,  and  that  this  cement  may 
be  able,  within  measurable  distance,  to 
smooth  over  the  rugged  pavements 
which  both  the  communities  have  to 
cross  to  reach  the  great  goal  of  an 
united  India  as  an  important  and 
component  part  of  the  great  British 
Empire,  to  which  every  true  and  loyal 
Indian  takes  a  pride  in  belonging. 

SIR  ALI  IMAM 

Political  unity  between  Hindus  and 
Mahomedaus  must  be  broadbased  on 
a  common  ethical  and  social  foundation. 
It  is  attainable  by  mutual  religious 
toleration  and  a  deep-rooted  territorial 
patriotism. 

So  long  as  Hindus  and  Mahomedaus 
regard  each  other  as  aliens,  and  not  as 
fellow-countrymen,  the  Conference  and 
its  pious  exhortations  will  serve  little 
purpose.  It  is  essential  that  Hindu  anti 
.  Mahomed  an  homes  should  be  brought 
j  nearer,  and  a  high  common  ideality 
fostered . 

The  two  communities  derive  'their 
moral  sustenance  from  cultural  sources, 
divergent,  and  in  some  respects  even, 
irreconcilable;  but  the  difficulties  are 
surmountable  if  only  Indian  women  of 
all  creeds  share  in  the  work  of  Unity, 
i  The  solution  lies  in  this  direction 
rather  than  in  co-operation  aruoug  men 
and  politicians  only,  however  eminent. 

!  The  masses  in  India  respond  more  to 
social  and  spiritual  calls  than  to  politi¬ 
cal  theories. 

I  strongly  urge  tho  formation  ol 
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Pfocoifers  may  decline  to  believe  w  the 
permanent  value  of  those  resolutions, 


"■  ,<  fi  t  ; 

■  m  ■. 


and  opponents  of  Indian  aspirations 
may  try  to  minimise  their  effect.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that  com¬ 
munal  strifie  can  he  removed  merely  by 
the  passing  of  resolutions.  I  know  and 


Sir” William  Marris.  s,r  J-  Kerr 

societies  of  women  workers  all  over 
country  to  achieve  that  true  unity 
tween  the  communities  which 


the 
be- 

_ _ _  the  men 

have  Vailed  to  establish.  Political  con¬ 
cepts  are  but  a  reflex  of  social  and 
spiritual  conditions.  We  must,  there- 1 
fore,  aim  at  unity  at  the  very  source  if 
India  is  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  her 
own  making. 

A  common  cultural  evolution  alone 
oan  bring  unity.  A  change  of  heart, 
based  on  mutual  love  and  esteem,  and 
not  hatred  of  a  third  party,  is  needed- 
The  cause  is  worthy  and  attainable.  I 
do  not  despair. 

dr.  sir  t.  b.  sapru 

I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  given  me  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  editor  of  the  Statesman  to  ex¬ 
press  my  views  on  the  question  of 
Hindu-Mahomedan  unity. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  organizers 
of  the  Delhi  Conference  conceived  the 
idea  of  inviting  the  leading  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  and  also  the  non-official 
Europeans  to  meet  at  Delhi  and  to 
discuss,  freely  and  frankly,  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  com¬ 
munities,  which,  undoubetdly,  disfigure 
our  public  life,  cause  so  much  bitter¬ 
ness,  result  in  such  grievous  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  peace,  and,  finally  expose 
us  to  criticism  among  our  friends  and 
foes  alike- 

If  the  conception  of  the  idea  was 
happy,  its  execution  has  been  happier 
still,  for,  from  all  that  I  have  heard 
from  those  who  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the 
atmosphere  that  prevailed  at  Delhi  was 
one  of  frankness,  toleration,  and  good¬ 
will. 


The  promoters  of  the  conference  are 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people, 

|  nor  can  the  services  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  the  peace  and  good-will, 
by  such  distinguished  personages  as  the 
Metropolitan  of  India,  be  overlooked. 
NATION’S  EMOTION. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  conference  was 
I  held  under  the  spell  of  great  emotion,  i 
j  naturally  evoked  in  the  country  by  the 
I  remarkable  penance  of  Mahatma 
iGandhi.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mis- 
I  take  to  suppose  that  the  recent  happen- 

ln.^S  *n  bnd’a  ^ad  not  already  caused 
I  the  greatest  anxiety  among  thoughtful 
I  sections  of  both  Hindus  and  Maho- 
|  meclans. 

rT^c‘  resolutions  of  the  Delhi  confer- 
M®£e,  for  the  first  time,  have  boldly 
I ,  ecognized  the  principal  of  religious 
|  leedom,  and  have  advocated  a  spirit  ] 
?  o, era t ion,  without  which  it  would 
i  ’  e  impossible  for  the  two  great  oom- 
unities  lire  in  harmony  and  to 

|SGne  the  common  interests  of  the 
country. 


fact  that  some  newspapers  have  been, 
to  no  email  extent,  responsible  for  the 
mischief  which  we  have  recently  wit¬ 
nessed. 

Correct  public  feeling,  and  pure 
|  public  taste  should  make  it  impossible 
I  for  newspaper  of  that  class  to  flourish 
j  upon  the  ruins  of  mutual  goodwill  and 
i public  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  responsible 
newspapers  of  a  different  class  also 
cannot  be  wholly  acquitted  of  a  certain 
|  amount  of  responsibility  in  this  respect. 
I  do  not  object  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  their  saying  that  these  domestic 
differences  are  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  advance  of  India  towards  self- 
government.  But  I  am  afraid  that  ex- 
aggeration  of  these  differences  leads  no 
more  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  than 
any  attempt  at  overlooking  them,  or 
minimising  them.  Even  if  there  were 
no  demand  for  Swaraj  or  even  if  the  re¬ 
form''  had  not  been  introduced,  the 
necessity  for  the  preservation  and  the 
cultivation  of  good  relations  between 
the  two  communities  would  still  be 
there.  It  is  alJ  the  greater  now  that 


India  is  aspiring  to^  a  higher,  and 


richer,  and  freer,  political  life. 

It  may  sincerely  be  hoped  that  the 
method  of  settlement  adopted  at  Delhi 
will  still  further  bo  pursued  in  tackling 
some  of  the  outstanding  political  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  unhappily  differences, 
exist  between  the  two  communities.  1 
What  is,  above  all,  necessary  at  the  I 
present  moment,  is  that  every  in®  of  | 
us,  Hindus,  Mahomedans  and  Euro-  I 
peans  alike  sbouid  bring  into  existence1 
conditions  for  a  peaceful  solution,  l.v  ■ 
discussion  and  settlement,  of  these 
issues  which  have  widened  the  gulf  | 
between  one  co-mmtmitv  and  another.  f. 
LESSON  OF  HISTORY. 

This  may  look  academic,  but  the  re- 1 
cent  history  of  tfie  world  shows  that  ;ij 
the  only  alternative  to  breaking  heads  1 
is  to  bring  them  together  for  discussion  § 
and  solution. 

Ihe  occasion  demands  a  genuine  spirit  1| 
of  conciliation  and  constructive  slates-  S 


realise  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  in 


— 

actual  life  than  to  act  upon  principles 
I  of  toleration,  but  the  condition  prece- 
-J  dent  of  all  progress  towards  mutual 
|fl  goodwill,  when  religious  feelings  inspire 
dl  men’s  minds,  must  first  be  the  recogni- 
H  tion  of  the  necessity  of  toleration. 

If  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
passed  at  Delhi  are  fol’owed  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time, 
tactful  propaganda ;  if  proper  points  of 
view  are  mit  before  the  public;  and  if 
care  is  token  to  check  popular  passions 
in  the  Press  and  on  the  platform,  I 
see  no  reason  why  these  resolutions 
should  not  bear  fruit. 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  responsibility  of  the  vemacKiar 
Press,  conducted  by  Hindus  and  Maho¬ 
medans  alike,  in  this  matter,  is  im¬ 
mense.  It  is  no  use  disguising  the 


m 


manship,  and  not  petty-minded  me;  ra? 
of  political  propagandists  of  a  certain 
class,  with  whom  we  are  so  f , miliar 


both  in  press  and  on  platform 

HOW.  J.  W.  A.  BELL, 

MEMBER  COUNCIL  OF  STATE 

I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  with 
those  who  hope  that  Unity  Day  will 
mark  the  commencement  of  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  end  the  communal  differ¬ 
ences  which  exist  within  this  country, 
and  which  are  standing  in  the  way  of 
its  national  progress. 

But  the  measure  of  the  success  of 
Unity  Day  will  not  be  the  number,  or 
length,  of  the  speeches  delivered  at 
different  meetings  throughout  the 
country,  or  the  friendliness  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  these  speeches.  Its 
success  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  the  desire  evinced  by  all  com¬ 
munities,  in  the  days  that  are  to  follow, 
to  subordinate  their  personal,  political, 
religious,  and  racial  differences  and 
jealousies,  to  the  common  good. 

If  those  who  take  part  in  its  celebra¬ 
tion  to-morrow  mean  anything  less  than 
that,  Unity  Day  will  have  no  meanine 
at  all.  ° 

SIR  ABDUR  RAHIM 

No  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the 
millions  of  India  at  heart  can  withhold 
his  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which 
-Mr.  Gandhi,  by  means  of  self-imposed 
penances,  has  compelled  his  Hindu  and 
Moslem  followers  to  concentrate  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  questions  arising  out  of  the 
highly  unsatisfactory  relations  between 
the  two  communities.  It  is  another 
happy  augury  for  the  growth  of  good¬ 
will  and  charity  in  this  land  that  Euro¬ 
peans  should  also  have  been  invited  to 
assist  in  this  great  task. 

GREATEST  EXPERIMENT. 

I  India  seems  to  be  predestined  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  experiment 
in  humanity.  For  nowhere  else  do  we 
I  niid  living  side  by  side  so  many  different 
races  and  peoples  in  all  stages  of  deve- 

•  iopment,  of  innumerable  varieties  of 
|  religious  beliefs  and  practices^  social 

customs  and  usages,  of  different  con¬ 
flicting  histones  and  traditions,  speak- 
nf'JLi uf m ei01,.s  Janguages  and  dialects; 

0t  the  fiuest  physique  I 
|  ^ving  as  their  not  remote  : 

!  neighbours  people  of  weak  and  fii 
physique ;  races  gifted  with  the  most! 
acute  mteilect  exposed  to  the  tempt  a-  i 
Gou  of  preying  on  their  less  intelligent 
neighbours, -and,  in  the  midst  of  all" 
off  m.fSes  of  Hindus,  Mahomedans, 
Sikns,  Parsis,  Christians  and  Animists. 
ailS/  Hravidians,  Scythians  and 

fhp?8?\ th6r0  are  the  Engiish,  with! 
their  high  scientific  national  civilization 
and  organized  power.  -  ‘  ; 

If  permanent  harmony  and  amit^ 

India  Ve4kZed  am°ng  the  Pp°ples  of  , 

1  a  b-v  establishment  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  respect,  and  bv  conced-  1 
ing  to  all  the  fullest  opportunities  for 
development,  the  key  should  have  b^n 
found  to  this  greatest  of  all  world  pro- 

7ir  )  °  Sh°u!d  theu  hav*  establish- 1 
a  tralv  international  life,  tramcend- 

Td  Ha*8  \hnt  haS  "VGt  been  nehiev-  I 

\  msta”,uS  humanity  above  religions  | 

*  needs,  national  and  races,  caste 

colour  and  culture-  ~ 

A  problem  like  that  of  Hindu-Maho- 1 
medem  relations  is  to  be  solved 
through  the  agency,  namely,  of  th(,  M 
ffiadmg  classes  of  the-two  communities 


1'iiey  must,  "m  aTT  their  words^aiiH 


!  actions,  bear  in  mind  always  and  for 
:  ,  ever,  that  both  are  great  peoples  who 
have  in  the  past  helped  to  exalt  the 
■namo  of  India,  and  that  there  is  real 
need  for  the  co-operation  of  both  on 
equal  terms  for  some  time,  ah  least, 
with  the  friendly  guidance  and  sym- 
i  Pathv  of  the  English  peoples, — in  the 


task  of  enabling  the  country  to  realise 


ji  a  still  greater  destiny. 

NEEDED  QUALITIES, 
j  The  Hindus,  with  their  phiiosophio 
|  conception  and  ordering  of  life,  their 
gieat  faculty  for  individual  self-deve-  ! 
lopment,  their  genius  for  liolding 
society  together  by  means  of  psycholo¬ 
gical  bonds,  their  acuta  intellect  and 
their  habits  of  industry  and  thrift, 
and  the  Makomedans  with  their  free, 
democratic  spirit,  their  unparalleled 
powers  of  absorption  and  assimilation, 
their  stern  devotion  to  an  ideal,  their 
instinct  for  discovering  and  encourag¬ 
ing  talent  in  all  ranks  and  classes, 
their  enterprise,  their  culture  and 
social  civilization,  their  artistic 
and  literary  gifts,  their  intuitive 
faith  in  authority  and  discipline  for  f| 


the  ordering  of  society — each  one  of 
these  two  communities,  given  proper 
opportunity,  can  obviously  contribute 
valuable  factors  to  the  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  India, 

When  their  leaders  are  fully  and  sin¬ 
cerely  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  res¬ 
pect  and  sympathy  for  each  other’s 
j  country  and  are  ready  to  abandon  a 
;  pettifogging  attitude  in  important 
matters  of  practical  significance,  it  will 
not  be  impossible,  by  means  of  activq 


igious  tenets- 

Without  such  I’espect  for  inter-com- 
jmunal  feelings,  India  cannot  attain 
that  position  in  the  Empire  which  she 
desires.  A  nation  divided  in  itself 
J  must  fall,  with  resultant  chaos  and  des- 
!  truction  of  all  its  institutions,  of  its 
|  social  advancement  and  of  its  com¬ 
merce. 

ARUL  KASEM 

M.  L.  A. 

Fratricidal  quarrels  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  India  from  time 
immemorial.  Feuds  between  Hinuus 
and  Makomedans  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  communities  can  easily  be 
roused  by  an  appeal  to  their  feelings  of 
religious  fanaticism.  For  the  safety 
of  the  country  and  its  advancement 
and  progress  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  toleration,  good-will  and  brotherly 
feelings  should  exist  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  communities.  And  unless  we  can 
get  rid  of  mutual  hatred  and  jealousy 
we  can  never  aspire  to  secure  self-gov- 

I  eminent  or  even  a  respectable  position 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

1  would  appeal  to  all  my  countrymen 


THE  KON.  SIR  ARTHUR] 
FROOM 


conciliation  and  vigilance  committees 


and  fellow-subjects  in  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  to  work  harmoniously  for  the 
general  good  of  India  and  tho  glory  of 
the  Empire.  Hindus  and  Mussalmans, 
Jews  and  Christians,  Europeans  and 
Anglo-Indians  should  all  join  hands  for 
the  peaceful  progress  of  this  country  j 
and  this  is  only  possible  if  we  respect  j 
the  feelings,  sentiments  and  preju-  i 
dices  of  one  another  and  learn  toj 
trust  one  another. 

The  people  who  organized  the  Unity 
Conference  deserve  our  gratitude  for 


'I  acting  in  unison  with  the  authorities,  j  \  the  great  work  they  have  done,  and  th 


; 

11 


to  check  in  time  all  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  1 
excitable  masses  to  guard  and  to  fight. 

LEADERS’  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Such  committees  must,  above  all,  be 
on  the  look-out  for  the  first  signs  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  individual 
members  of  any  community,  and  deal 
with  tho  culprits  sternly  and  impar-j 
tially.  In  my  opinion  it  is  idle  to  put' 
the  blame  on  the  masses;  the  respon-; 
sibility  must  be  assumed,  without  re 
serve,  by  the  leaders. 

MR.  M.A.  JiNNAH,  M.L.A. 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  Unity  Conference.  Real 
unity  is  a  condition  precedent  to  a 
successful  struggle  for  the  attainment  g 
of  Swaraj.  The  political  adjustment  1 
of  Mahomedau  representation  for  the 
future  advance,  and  a  proper  share  of 
the  services  is  as  essentia]  as  the 
settlement  of  matters  affecting  the 
daily  life  of  the  masses,  and  their  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments. 

It  is  up  to  educated  India.  I  appeal 
to  the  sagacity  and  statesmanship  of 
both  parties  to  find  a  solution  of  In¬ 
dia’s  problems  without  delay. 

MR.  W.  C.  CURRIE 

M.  L.  C. 

]  trust  that  Unity  Day  will  stand  as  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  India  a’1‘^ 
its -peoples,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Jilahoutedari  and  Hindu  communities 
will  inculcate  in  the  masses  by 
their  power  the  lesson® 


means  in 


only  way  we  can  express  our  gratitude* 
practica’ly  is  by  translating  into  action; 
the  principles  iaid  down  by  tho  Con-, 
ference. 

LALA  LAJPAT  RAX 

It  is  a  matter  for  humiliation  toj 
every  Indian  that,  amidst  so  much! 
culture  and  liumanitarianisiu,  there! 
can  be  so  much  barbarism  and  fanatic- j 
ism.  Hindus  and  Moslems  must  com- 1 
pose  their  differences.  Unless  their] 
minds  are  made  up  to  commit  political  ! 
hari-kiri  they  must  banish  religious  j 
fanaticism  from  the  land  and  replacej 
goodwill  for  all. 

MR.  t  .  G.  FLEMING 

A  M.  L.  A. 

I  wish  the  unity  movement  all  success] 
because  the  ultimate  goal  of  respon- 1 
sibls  government  can  only  be  gained  by 
all  communities  agreeing  and  co¬ 
operating  towards  a  common  end,  and 
by  stopping  all  communal  strife 

MR.  W.  S.  J.  WILLSON 

M.  JL.  A. 

I  cordially  approve  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Delhi  resolutions  provided  that 
action  follows  to  maintain  it.  Com¬ 
merce,  as  much  as  anything  else,  re- 1 
quires  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
trust,  and  all  who  persistently  contri¬ 
bute  their  quota  to  the  elimination 
disturbances,  whether  communal 
racial,  deservo  well  of  the  country, 
tolerances  and  jealousies 


If#' 

fib:!" 


gious,  racial,  or  political,  should  bo  ie- 
legated  to  tho  background  of  the  past. 

°The  essence  of  commerce  is  credit. 
The  essence  of  credit  is  trust,  vhich 
has  to  be  built  up  Without  successful 
commerce  the  continuance  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  social  development  of  India  wou  d 
bo  impossible. 


The  renewed  movement  towards! 
Hindu-Moslem  unity  has  roy  sincere  | 
sympathy  and  good  wishes. 

That  no  real  progress  towards  Domi- ! 
nion  self-government  within  the  Empire  | 
can  be  attained,  until  there  has  been  I 
established  a  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance; 
and  forbearance  in  the  religious  observ-J 
ances  of  these  twq,  great  communities,  ; 
is  recognized  by  all  deep  thinkers  of  I 
both  parties. 

The  passing  of  resolutions  while  J 
achieving  the  object  of  giving  promin¬ 
ence  to  the  deplorable  results  of  un¬ 
bridled  religious  strife,  is  not  in  itself! 
sufficient.  A  good  example  should  be' 
set  by  the  many  leaders  of  both  Hindus 
and  Moslems  in  their  own  actions. 

The  Delhi  conference  has  the  appro-; 
val  of  all  sincere  well-wishers  of  India.! 
Tho  resolution  adopted  should  bo  fol-J 
lowed  up  whole-heartedly.  Acta  nq/l 
verba.  4  I 


HaJ  pilgrims 


CASUALTIES  AMOUNT 
TO  28,000 


Bombay,  Oct.  4. 

Mr.  M.  Pickthall  in  a  statement  to 
the  press,  welcomes  the  abdication  of 
King  Hussein  of  Hcdjaz.  He  says  it  is 
extremely  probable  that,  until  the 
World  Muslim  Congress  assembles,  Ibn 
Baud  will  be  the  protector  of  Mecca  and 
may  appoint  a  governor  under  Hussein. 

The  difficulties  that  Haj  pilgrims 
have  to  bear  have  become  intolerable. 
Twenty-eight  thousand  people  perished 
in  tho  last  pilgrimage  through  lack  of 
protection. 

Hussein  owed  his  throne  entirely  to 
British  support,  and  his  army,  during 
the  War.  to  British  gold.  The  tribes  of 
the  Hedjaz  acknowledge  no  allegiance 
to  him  openly.  They  attacked  the 
pilgrims  who  travelled  under  his 
tection  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
crediting  him. 

Ibn  Baud’s  advance  therefore 
been  for  the  peace  of  the  Hedjaz,  as 
well  as  the  peace  of  the  whole  of  the 
Islamic  world.  His  power  is  sufficient 
to  pacify  tho  Hedjaz,  or  to  keep  it  in 
peace  until  the  Moslem  Congress  decides 
on  the  conditions  of  the  new  regime. 
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“  DANGER  TO  I  -  LA iVl  ” 

Delhi,  Oct.  G. 

Replying  to  a  telegram  from  thoj 
Moslem  Council,  Jerusalem,  the  Pre-J 
indent  of  tho  Khilafat  Committee  j 
states  that  passports  aro  being  asked  j 
for  Nejd  and  the  Hedjaz  and  observes:  | 
“Sherif  Hussein’s  antecedents,  and  his’ 
recent  defiance  of  Muslim  public  opin- 1 
ion,  make  him  a  grave  danger  to  Islam.  • 
The  only  hope  of  peace  is  if  he  and  ; 
his  family  affairs  are  left  to  the  Islamic  J 
Conference.” 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  to-day, ; 
tbs  Khilafat  Committee  decided  that! 
tho  Bill  proposed  to  be  introduced  by! 
the  Government  of  India  to  compel  j 
hajis  to  purchase  return  tickets  or  toS 
deposit  their  return  passage  money,  j 
was  an  interference  with  tho  religious | 
affairs  of  Mahomedau s. 

It  was  resolved  that  tho  Committee! 
should  take  this  mattei;  in  han^  ^ 


TJ^^TrealU^hat  without  Hindu  Mosley  unity  Indians  cairot 
v.  a  nation.  Without  that  there  oan  be  no  internal  peace  in  the  coun- 
trv.  Without  that  the  mission  of  India  oan  never  he  fulfilled.  Without 
that  Suarai  is  a  mere  dream.  Hon  shall  we  attain  that  unity?  A  little 
introspection  will  oo  nvinoe  us  that  at  the  root  of  th  e  disunion  is  iter¬ 
ance  Belipious  intolerance  aM  social  prejudice.  It  is  more  knowledge, 
mutual  social  respect,  large  religious  tolerance  and  common  love  of  Mia 
that  must  he  at  the  base  of  lasting  amity  between  different  communities  of 
tnax  mua  deverse  creeds  and  of  deverse  social  eye- 

rem.°"are“  to  hrtng  a1l°these  diverse  elects  into  friendly  relation- 

Ship  then?  lies  ln  41  covering  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  varieties. 

Hindus  Moslems.  Christians,  Budhists,  Sikhs,  Zoroastr  ians ,  and  num- 
erous^'othe r  denominations  in  India  realise  the  basic  unity  of  their  faith., 
thev  will  find  out  the  futility  of  clash  of  oreeds.  In  India  of  all  places 
in  the  world  must  be  found  the  secret  of  ultimate  harmony  of  human  faiths. 
Belie-ious  tolerance  will  only  come,  when  people  realize  that  they  are  al 
worshippers  of  but  one  G0d  and  that  they  are  all  children^  the  sane  father. 
True  fraternity  will  then  be  established.  Then  a  Hindu  will  not  spurn  a 
Moslem  as  Mlechha.  The  Mohammedan  will  not  reject  a  Hindu  as  a  Kafir,  the 

Christian  will  not  regard  others  as  heathens. 

Political  provocation  will  not  make  us  a  nation.  Proselyt is in_,  pr 
pajranda  will  not  make  us  one  united  whole.  We  must  dive  deep  "it bin 
ourselves  and  find  out  the  essential  concord  of  all  creeds  deep  wit. .in 
ourselves  and  find  out  the  essential  ccrcord  of  all  creeds  otherwise 
fanaticism  will  inflame  disunion;  narrow  sectarianism  will  raise  numerous 
dividing  walls,  and  India  will  remain  where  she  is. 


Erfcrast  from  "Life  and  Light }"  (Tokyo,  Japan,  Jan.,  1911.)  - 

"The  doming  World,"  by  Jinzo  Haru3e. 


Religious  men  are,  everywhe re ,  laying  aside  old  prejudices  and  narrow 
theological  ideas,  and  workin  toward  the  unification  of  religions.  It  is  the 
immanence  of  God,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  which  is  the  all-pervading  living 
principle  and  which  underlies  all  religions. 

While  there  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  the  religion  ceases  to  be 
the  centre  of  things,  and  the  great  river  of  thought  and  action  is  passing  by; 
down  in  the  de^pth  of  the  heart  of  society,  there  has  already  begun  a  huge 
motion  of  waves  toward  a  certain  centre.  Yes,  a  mighty  religious  movement,  though 
still  not  clearly  visible,  but  none  the  less  real,  is  that  mankind  in  the 
exercises  of  its  new-found  intellect,  freedom,  is  sweeping  rapidly  forward  to 
a  great  unification  or  universal  brotherhood,  which  shall  embrace  and  blend  all 
shades  of  religious  opinions  into  one  harmonious  system.  This  is  not  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

If  the  Christian,  the  Buddhist,  the  Confucianist ,  the  Monist,  the 
Dualist,  the  Pluralist,  the  Rationalist,  the  Institutionalist,  the  Volitionalist 
and  whatever  *ist ’  could  be  united  in  one  and  the  sane  broad  view  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  man,  and  contribute  each  and  all  of  their  best  toward  this  common 
End,  this  will  really  be  the  now  Motor,  the  new  Life,  the  new  Sun  of  the  world. 
What  the  world  wants  now  is  not  complexity  and  multiplicity  of  thoughts  and 
ideas,  but  concentration,  simplicity  of  faith.  And  being  thus  complemented 
and  supplemented,  each  religion  or  philosophy  will  not  only  be  revived  but  will 
regain  the  lost  influence  and  shine  out  in  its  own  characteristic  splendoair. 
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A  HINDU  VIEW  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 


A  HINDU  VIEW  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

MORE  than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  Jesus  Christ  was 
nai  et  upon  the  Cross  by  a  Roman  Governor.  The 
•  i.  01  .dox  Jews  who  instigated  Pilate  to  commit  this 

ml  +  m  ?rn?e’-  no  dou^t  satisfied  that  the  great  move¬ 
ment  which  Christ  had  set  on  foot  had  failed.  Failed!  It  was 
Roman  justice  that  failed;  it  was  Jewish  bigotry  that  failed. 

11  empire  which  has  ceased  to  heed  the  voice  of  justice  and 
of  humanity  and  devotes  itself  to  the  pursuit  of  its  own  selfish 
interests,  is  like  a  rotten  tree  which  awaits  but  the  first  passing- 
blast  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Roman  Empire  fell,  and  upon 
its  rums  the  Church  of  Christ  rose  to  a  great  height  of  power. 

oday,  though  organized  Christianity  but  feebly  reflects  the 
spmt  of  its  Master,  the  personality  of  the  Master  Himself 
stands  foith  befoie  all  the  world  with  a  compelling  grandeur. 

Nevei  befoie  have  so  many  earnest  minds  of  all  races  and 
cieeds  turned  to  Him  for  light  and  guidance  in  their  perplexi¬ 
ties.  Hie  number  and  insight  of  the  new  Dives  of  Christ  are 
alone  evidence  of  this  fresh  and  deepened  interest  in  His  life 
and  teaching.  But  the  most  impressive  proof  of  it  is  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  a  Hindu,  has  sought  in  the  first  time  in  history 
to  apply  the  Master’s  teaching  to  politics  as  the  best  means  of 
raising  the  people  of  India  to  a  consciousness  of  their  duty  to 
themselves  and  to  humanity.  Mahatma  Gandhi,  it  is  true,  was 
“buried  alive”  under  the  order  of  authority.  But  a  seed  which 
is  “buried  alive”  does  not  die,  but  gets  the  opportunity  with¬ 
out  which  it  cannot  fulfil  its  purpose. 

Mahatma  Gandhi’s  movement  has  made  the  central  teaching 
of  Christ  known  and  cherished  in  quarters  to  which  a  hundred 
years  of  the  propaganda  of  Christian  Missions  had  not  been 
able  to  penetrate.  And  it  has  presented  it  in  a  form  readily 
assimilable  to  the  Indian  mind.  Not  only  among  Hindus  but 
among  Indian  Christians  also  are  being  revealed  a  new  meaning 
and  a  new  purpose  in  the  message  of  the  Galilean  Prophet,  not 
antagonistic  to  or  destructive  of  their  precious  national  heritage, 
but  setting  it  forth  in  its  full  intrinsic  worth  and  value.  A 
Hindu  becomes  a  better  Hindu,  a  Mahomedan  a  better  Mahom- 
edan,  a  Parsi  a  better  Parsi  by  following  his  own  ancestral  faith 
in  the  master  light  which  Jesus  lighted  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
He  himself  spoke  of  Plis  message  as  a  leaven  which  operates  in 
and  through  the  preexisting  stuff  of  which  each  nation’s  life  is 
moulded.  Thoughtful  Christian  missionaries,  we  are  glad,  are 
coming  to  realize  the  need  of  recasting  their  old  methods  in  the 
new  light  in  which  Christ  appears  today. — The  Indian  Social 
Reformer. 
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She  Goes  to  Lecture  While 
He  Goes  Back  to  India, 
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Dr.  Annie  Besant,  British  theoso- 
I>hist,  and  her  protege,  Jedd a  Krishna- 

•f 

murti,  Hindu  teacher,  who  .has  been 
hailed  as  the  new  Messiah,  sailed  for 
Europe  to-day  on  the  United  States 
liner  Republic  after  a  lecture  tour  in 
[this  country. 

Krishnamurti  was  discovered  by  the 
reporters  in  a  deck  chair  reading-  Sin- 
blalr  Lewis’s  “Elmer  Gantry,”  which,, 

|he  declared,  was  a  “wonderful  book,” 
Ithough  he  questioned  whether  it  rep¬ 
resented  a  true  type  of  American  min¬ 
ister. 

He  is  going  to  England  and  Holland 
nd  then  back  to  India,  he  said.  He 
ought  900  acres  of  land  near  Santa 
(Barbara,  Cal.,  where  he  hopes  some 
Jay  to  found  a  caml^for  religious  re-  , 
[rivals  similar  to  a  camp  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  in  Holland.  »•, 

He  said  the  Americans  had  been  K 
very  kind  to  him,  but  our  religion,  he  p 
thought,  consists  mainly  in  making  p 
money  and  having  a  good  time.  Real  r 
religion,  he  observed,  requires  much  [ 
quiet  contemplation,:  which  one  is  un-  ;  i 
able  to  find  in  America. 

He  thought  one  reason  modern  re-  : 
ffgion  does  not  succeed  is  because  it 
does  not  answer  the  big  questions  of 
! life,  such  as:  Why  do  we  live  at  all? 
j  India,  Mr.  Krishnamurti  said,  still  i 
has  more  real  religion  than  any  other  U, 
nation  in  the  world,  although  even  |p| 
there  it  is  beginning  to  grow  lax.  In-  E  >£ 
dia  also  respects  all  other  religions,  D.’ 
and  in  his  opinion  every  other  religion  || 
except  Christianity  respects  India’s  | 
religion.:  \ 

«'  Christians  still  attempt  to  conver :  |||| 
Hindus,  he  said.  Conversion  he  de  •  || 
scribed  as  a  horrible  idea  and  a  hor  ■  jg1' 
pble  word.  '1 

Mr.  Krishnamurti  added  that  reh-  Kid 
gion  and  church  had  nothing  to  do  Uv 
with  one  another  and  that  some  of  the 
most  religious  people  he  knew  never 
went  to  church. 

Dr.  Besant  said  she  was  going  home 
to  lecture  in  England. 

Another  returning  lecturer  was 
Prof.  Gaetano  Salvinini,  anti-Fasclst, 
who  said  he  had  delivered  fifty  lec¬ 
tures  against  Mussolini  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  100  days'  and 
had  been  heard  by  30,000  persouf*. 

Most  of  them,  he  said,  seemed  to  api- 
prove  his  views. 

The  Republic  carried  625  passen¬ 
gers,  including  173  tourist  third  class, 
the  first  of  the  season. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  SPIRITUALITY. 


i  ♦ 


EAST  AND  WEST. 


The  clailrtof  mriiuMly  is  often  male  hut  not  so  often  understood  hy  the 
claimants.  The  writer  of  the  following  article  endeavours  to  make  the 
point  that  spirituality  in  India  is  often  nothing  more  than 
mysticism  or  even  superstition  and  in  Europe  is  not 
intellectual  ism.  His  article  may  he  suggestive 
of  a  definite  idea  on  the  subject. 

[By  Stanley  Rice.] 


Like  many  other  terms  which 
serve  as  a  convenient  label  for  result¬ 
ant  and  sometimes  conflicting  forc¬ 
es  materialism  and  spirituality 
have  become  catchwords  and  are 
frequently  used  by  men  who  have 
only  the  loosest  conception  of  what 
they  mean  and  none  at  all  of  the 
implications  involved.  Speaking 
broadly,  one  might  say  that  the 
material  connotes  the  things  ol 
the  visible  world,  the  spiritual 
those  of  the  invisible,  and  since 
the  body  of  man  is  the  type  of 
the  visible  and  the  u  soul  of  the 
invisible  it  is  assumed  by  a  sort  of 
iustinct  or  intuition  rather  than  by 
any  definite  process  of  leasoning 
that  the  latter  is  superior.  We  feel, 
and  probably  rightly  feel,  that  the 
progress  of  the  world  has  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  its  ■“  spiritual  ”  development ; 
that  the  savage  who  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  food  and  knows  no 
appetites  but  the  auimal  is  a  mani¬ 
festly  lower  creature  than  the 
man  who,  in  pursuit  of  his  spiritual 
aims,  forgets  to  eat  and  suppresses 
his  auimal  instincts.  This  idea  has 
been  universally  held..  ,Itis  apparent 
in  the  last  two  asramas  of  the  Brah¬ 
man  life  for  which  its  first  two 
made  preparation  in  an  ascending 
scale  though  the  scheme  wisely  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  Griliasta  stage  that 
the  life  of  .  the  body  could  not  be 
ignored  and,  indeed,  that  without 
it  the  world  could  not  go  on. 

Self-denial. 

It  is  seen  again  in  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  of  the  suppression  of  all 
desires  and  the  ultimate  attainment 
of  Nirvana  which  means  not  annihi¬ 
lation  but  the  complete  elimin 
ation  of  all  that  drags  down  and 
fetters  the  soul.  It  reached  per¬ 
haps  its  roost  violeut  stage  in  the 
Christian  ascetic  who  abandoned 
his  body  to  the  attacks  of  vermin 
and  has  been  dignified  by  the 
name  of  saint  when,  perhaps  he 
might  have  been  branded  with 
the  name  of  lunatic.  Indians  are 
fond  of  pluming  themselves  upon 
their  spirituality  which  they  com¬ 
pare  favouiably  with  the  material¬ 


ism  of  the  W est,  as  proof  that 
fundamentally  the  Eastern  civil¬ 
isation  is  the  higher.  And  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  words  are  gener¬ 
ally  used  they  aie  right.  I  hey  are 
a  deeply  religious  and  a  highly 
artistic  people.  They  carry  into 
practice  precepts  to  which  the  West 
pays  only  lip  service  and  they  suboi- 
diuate  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the 
West  material  advantages  to  spiri¬ 
tual  aims. 

Body  and  Soul. 

But  when  we  look  a  little  deeper 
what  do  these  terms  really  imply? 
t  he  life  of  the  body  is  so  inextric¬ 
ably  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
soul  or  spirit  that  it  is  futile  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  separate  them.  The  mind 
is  the  mechanism  by  which  spiri¬ 
tuality  is  attained,  and  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  body  the  mind  depends. 
A  healthy  mind  must,  as  Juvenal 
said,  be  accompanied  by  a  healthy 
body.  More  than  half  the  activities 
of  the  civilised  races  are  expended  in 
ministering  to  the  body,  even  when 
the  motives  are  “  spiritual.”  The 
inculcation  of  social  service  which 
in  its  most  obvious  forms  means  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  needy,  and  the 
discoveries  of  science  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  world  are  intended  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  charged  upon  the  West¬ 
ern  view  of  science  that  it  values  it 
only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  turned  to 
utilitarian  account.  The  men  who 
are  wholly  devoted  to  material  gain, 
whose  one  idea  is  the  piling  up  of 
riches  or  the  indulgence  in  pleasure 
are  materialistic  in  the  lowest  sense 
sf  ilv)  ter -n  ;• -They  nr?  more  truly 
described  as  worldly.  The  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  science  whether 
it  be  of  the  more  abstract  kind 
such  as  light  and  heat,  or  to  econo¬ 
mics,  or  history  or  philosophy  are  also 
materialist  in  the  higher-  sense  that 
they  are  concerned  with  knowledge  ; 
\thoy  ace  more  properly  called  intellec- 
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tual.  Those  who  arc  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  unseen  and  un¬ 
known,  who  speculate  upon  the 
nature  of  God  and  devote  thom- 
selves  to  subtle  expositions  of  this 
or  that  religious  system,  regarding 
it  as  something  separated  from  mor¬ 
tal  life  and  capable  of  being  kept 
apart  from  it  are  not  spiritual  ; 
they  are  either  mystical  or  supersti¬ 
tious. 

A  Definition. 

George  Santayana  has  attempted 
to  define  the  spiritual  life  as  a  ; 
living  in  presence  of  the  ideal.. 1 
The  definition  is  not  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  because  we  are  still  left 
with  the  undefined  and  vague  term  ; 
ideal.  Almost  anything  may  be 
exalted  into  an  ideal.  The  worldly 
woman,  whose  only  ambition  is  to 
dress  well,  makes  an  ideal  of  her 
clothes.  The  worldly  man,  whose 
whole  aim  is  to  make  money,  turns 
wealth  into  an  ideal.  The  man 
whose  one  desire  is  to  investigate 
the  secrets  of  his  particular  study  \ 
idealises  knowledge,  and  the  mystic 
similarly  idealises  faith.  To  live 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  last  might 
conceivably  be  called  spirituality, 
though  nob  in  precise  language  ;  not' 
even  the  most  popular  language 
could  call  spiritual  those  who  make 
ideals  of  the  first. 

Ethics  and  Dogma; 

If,  therefore,  we  eliminate  mysti¬ 
cism  and  superstition  and  knowledge 
from  the  account  what  remains  I 
Evidently  the  whole  domain  ofi 
ethics  and  the  man  who  can  most ' 
justly  be  called  spiritual  is  the  mau 
who  makes  his  ideal  the  realisation 
of  ethical  values.  The  definition  is 
perhaps,  open  to  criticism  as  any 
definition  of  so  elusive  a  term  is 
bound  to  be  but  it  does  stand  certain 
tests.  It  conforms  to  the  practice 
of  Greece  and  Rome — of  Rome 
especially — which  kept  apart  the 
two  divisions  of  ethics  and  dogma, 
giving  the  higher  place  to  the  , 
former  and  treating  the  latter  as  a 
kind  of  superstition.  All  peoples 
alike  understand  virtue,  though 
every  people  and  every  age  may 
have  differed  as  to  the  value  to  be 
placed  upon  any  given  quality  ^  and 
virtue  has  nothing  to  do  with  world-' 
liness  or  with  knowledge.  All  alike 
recognise  the  nobility  of  truth,  of 
valour,  of  self-sacrifice,  which  more  -i 
often  than  not  lead  to  worldly  dis- 
advantage.  It  is  perfectly  easy  for 
a  purely  intellectual  man  to  be 
wholly  devoid  of  all  that  can  reason- 
ably  be  called  spiritual.  That,  in" 
fact,  is  the  quality  which  we  re- 1 
cognise  in  such  deeds  as  the  ascent  ' 
of  Everest  or  the  journey  to  the 
Boles,  not  that  they  are  likely  to, 
achieve  anything  to  the  material 
advantage  of  mankind,  but  that  ia 
braving  the  terrors  and  overcoming 
*the  difficulties  of  nature  they  exhi¬ 
bit  something  noble  in  the  spirit  of 
mau.  That,  too,  is  why  we  applaud 


the  soldier  while  we  execrate  war, 
for  the  soldier’s  trade  is  to  offer  his 
life  for  his  country,  and  all  else  is 
forgotteu  in  the  memory  of  his  self- 
sacrifice. 

India’s  claim. 

Judged  by  this  definition,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  claim  of  India 
to  a  special  “  spirituality  ”  can  be  up¬ 
held.  Let  it  be  granted  that  tho 
West  is  more  worldly  in  that  it  sets 
greater  store  by  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  by  the  increase  of  boclilv 
comforts,  and  by  the  indulgence  in 
luxury.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
East  is  more  influenced  by  religion 
and  ritual ;  such  thiugs  may  only  be 
mysticism  and  superstition  ;  though 
they  may  lead  to  spirituality,  they 
are  tv theme  el  ns  spirituality.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  and 
the  Christian  has  been  taught  what 
are  the  fruits  of  the  spirit;  the 
Hindu,  too,  has  his  ethical  ideals  not 
less  lofty,  and  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  there  are  very  many 
who  do  not,  and  do  not  waat  fco^  lira 
up  to  those  ideals. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  HONG¬ 
KONG  AUXILIARY. 


I  portage,  a  form  of  Christian  service  that 
\  calling  for  the  highest  consecation  and 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Hongkong! 
Auxiliary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblej 
Society  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
City  Hall.  The  Hon.  Mr.  May  was  announced 
to  preside  but  as  he  was  called  to  Canton,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  H.  A.  W.  Slade  took  the  chair  in  hisj 
absence.  Supporting  him  were  his  Lordship 
the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  the  Ra^s.  E.  J. 
Barnett,  T.  W.  Pearce,  Dr.  Wilde^C American 
Consul  General),  and  W.  G.  Humphreys. 

The  meeting  have  been  opened  with  de¬ 
votional  exercises. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  he  took  the 
chair  in  the  unfortunate  absence  of  Hon.  Mi- 
May.  and  as  he  had  to  plead  utter  ignorance  of 
the  working  of  the  Society  he  asked  them  to 
excuse  him  from  any  remarks  and  he  would  call 
upon  Rev.  M  r.  Pearce  to  read  the  report. 

The  first  annual  report  stated  :  Throughout 
the  year  under  report  the  purposes  which  the 
auxiliary  is  intended  to  serve  were  kept  in  view: 
and  a  measure  of  success  distinctly  gratifying 
lias  attended  the  efforts  of  the  general  committee 

to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  services 
1  rendered  by  the  ladies  committee.  Reference 
!  to  the  treasurer's  statement  will  show  that  the 
|  financial  aid  accruing  to  the  Society  from  the 
j  work  of  this  auxiliary  during  the  year  is,  to  the 
!  extent  of  §756.50  due  to  the  well-timed  activity 
of  lady  collectors.  The  committee  records  its 
appreciation;  each  following  year  will  n  is 
hoped  be  marked  by  a  further  advance. 

Bible  ;  unday  was  duly  kept  in  the  churches 
of  the  colony.  In  the  local  Chinese  con¬ 
gregations,  special  attention  was  directec 
the  Society’s  methods  of  distribution  by  col- 


Jnoblest  energies  of  the  Church  in  China.  A  p- 
jpeals  of  clergy  and  ministers  were  based  on  the 
|  jDivine  command  for  a  world- wide  evang’eliza- 
ation ;  and  the  oniversal  disseminatiun  of  the 
ISacred  Scriptures  was  spoken  of  as  a  test  of 
-jobedience  to  the  risen  Saviour  and  a  first 
jefficient  means  of  witnessing-  to  the  power  o^ 
(His  resurrection  life. 

Church  collections  have  place  in  the  treasurers' 

|  statements  attached,  and  will  he  acknowledged 
J  in  the  general  report  issued  at  Shanghai  by  the 
Society's  agent  in  China.  Efforts  of  the  kind 
made  in  the  local  churches  on  Bible  Sundi 
have,  however,  and  issue  that  cannot  be 
down  in  a  Balance  sheet :  thought  is  quicke: 
purpose  is  enlarged  and  motive  power  is  gi 
for  the  promotion  of  Bible  work  in  an  ei/e | 
widening  field. 

Sale  of  Scriptures  from  the  depot  during 
were  in  the  under-mentioned  eleven  Europ 
and  Asiatic  languages : — English,  German,  * 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Punjabi,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  A 
total  of  8187  copies  were  thus  disposed  of  con¬ 
sisting  of  1545  Bibles  2358  New  Testments 
and  4284  Portions. 

In  1907  there  were  sold  at  the  depot  1004 
1  Bibles,  2778  Testaments  and  1097  Portions 
5  The  increase  for  1908  is  therefore  approximately 
67  per  cent.  For  these  pubications  the  sum  of 
^1,426.67  was  received. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pearce  commented  upon  various 
items  in  the  report,  chawing  attention  to  tho  sup- 

Iport  given  by  fellow  Christian  Chinese  to  the 
^  work  of  the  Sooiety,  and  pointing  out  that  if 
is  j  there  was  one  platform  on  which  men  of  different 
||  races  and  tongues  could  stand  together  it  was 
||  the  platform  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

I™  Society. 

.  Bishop  Lander  then  moved  the  following 
resolutions  :  That  the  General  Committee  for 
H  the  year  1908  be  re-elected  for  the  current  year 
™  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,”  “  +*>«+ 


that 


the  Ladies  Committee  he  thanked  for  special 
j  Services  rendered  during  the  past  twelve  months 
-■land  be  requested  to  continue  for  a  further 
H  twelve  months  with  power  to  add  to  their 
j  number,”  “that  Dr.  Sanders  the  hon.  treasurer 
and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Pearce  the  hon.  secretary  be 
asked  to  remain  in  office  for  a  further 
(Eperiod  of  one  year.”  Proceeding  he  said  that 
I!  he  regarded  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
'J  Society  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  institu- 
1  tions  in  the  Colony.  The  report  presented  by 
j  Mr.  Pearce  gave  them  ground  for  encouragement 
'  and  they  had  to  congratulate  the  ladies  com- 
1  mittee  on  their  earnestness  and  success  in 

1 

I  collecting  £750  last  year.  They  were  glad  that 
Bible  Sunday  was  so  universally  observed  in  the 
i- 1  Christian  churches  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
> v,  I  and  the  European  community,  and  they  were 
t  encouraged  by  the  effect  of  the  splendid  meeting 
1  field  last  year  to  inaugurate  this  auxiliary. 
He  remembered  the  stirring  address  which 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  gave  on 
that  occasion,  as  well  as  the  speeches  of  the  two 
experts  who  spoke  at  that  meeting,  hut  though 
he  could  not  claim  to  he  an  expert  in  the  work 
(of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he 
was  always  glad  to  do  what  he  could  to  further  || 


:  its  interests.  It  was  a  society  which  circulated 
;  the  best  book  in  the  world.  They  would  agree 
'  that  the  Bible  was  in  itself  its  best  defence. 

;  The  question  of  its  inspiration  had  been  answer- 
■  ed  in  this  way.  Does  the  Bible  inspire  ?  The 
Bible  is  a  book  which  inspires  those  who  read 
and  study  it,  and  the  inspiration  it  gives 
proves  it  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  If 
they  could  imagine  a  world  from  which  the 
Bible  had  been  withdrawn,  he  thought  they 


I  would  realise  how  much  the  world  had  lost.  If  I 
1  there  were  taken  away  all  Bibles,  all  quotations  g| 
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from  the  Bible, 
origin  in 


that  had 
should  be 


all  institutions 
their  origin  in  the  Bible,  they 
amazed.  How  much  poorer  the  world  would  be  f 
A  great  cry  would  go  up  throughout  the 
world  “  Give  us  back  our  Bible."  Literature, 
law  and  the  arts  were  very  much  more  dependent 
upon  tin  Bible  than  most  people  supposed.  His 


Lordship  went  on  to  speak  of  the  comfort  which 
the  Bible  gave  to  the  dying,  and  proceeded  to 
state  that  the  society  was  founded  on  a  very 
broad  basis,  among  its  officers  being  found  the 
leading  men  of  all  the  Protestant  Christian 
churches.  Under  its  aegis  men  of  different 
nationalities  and  races  could  co-operate  for 
the  advance  of  Christianity,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  he  referred  to  the  movement  for  a 
reunion  among  the  Christian  churches  which 
was  so  strongly  advocated  last  year  at  the  Pan 
Anglican  Congress.  In  working  for  such  a 
Society  as  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
they  were  helping^  forward  the  time  when 
Christian  peopleCthroughout  the  wo^l  should 
be  one  as  .efir  Lord  and  Master  pray\  they 
miglpMJe. 

Dk.  Amos  P.  Wilder  said  (—Missions  are  the 
subject  of  commentas  regards  personnel,  method, 
efficiency ;  but  there  is  an  undisputed  dignity 
and  majesty  in  the  unaccompanied  circulation 
of  the  Bible.  To  question  the  potency  of  this 
book  and  the  benefit  of  its  distribution,  is  to 
argue  with  the  stars.  It  is  the  motive  power  of 
our  civilization;  most  or  all  we  have  we  owe  to  it. 
As  people  absorb  its  teaching's  in  their  clarity 
and  follow  them,  they  become  strong  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  nations ;  as  they  forget  or 
obscure  its  precepts,  they  decline.  Japan 
seems  to  be  an  exception,  yet  this 
potential  people  is  too  young  and  modern  to 
have  run  the  gamut  of  all  the  tests  of  national 
life.  It  is  remembered  that  Shintoism  was 
not  able  to  break  the  bonds  that  enveloped 
that  nation.  Its  sages  confess  a  debt  to 
Christian  impact,  and  hope  is  strong  that  the 
Faith  will  come  to  its  own  there  as  elsewhere. 
Men  enjoy  so  much  as  the  legacy  of  our 
fathers’  devotion  to  this  Book  that  in  their 
arrogance  some  are  wont  to  say  that  Buddha  or 
Confucius  offer  an  equally  effective  programme. 

The  only,  answer  needed  is  to  point  to  India 
and  China.  One  finds  virtues  there,  and 
whatever  is  good  in  man,  wherever  found,  isj 


k 


* 
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divine;  but  how  does  the  work  of  the  Bible  iff 
uplifting,  not  individuals  but  the  mass  of  men, 
compare  with  the  fruit  of  the  maxims  of 
Confucius,— so  excellent  in  precept  and  so  futile 
to  make  a  nation  intelligent  and  progressive  j 
If  the  great  Teacher  of  the  Chinese  should 
return — should  speak  with  his  old  time  diiect- 
ness  to  corrupt  Mandarindmn,  how  ong  ^  wo 
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it  be  before  he  too  were  crucified  ? 

little  green  god  of  India  ? — what  man  save  in  a 

cyncial  mood,  would  claim  for  its  unquestioned 

sway  for  thousands  of  years,  the  good  things 

that  Christianity  has  brought  to  millions  of 

homes  of  the  nations  that  rule  the  world  ?‘j 

. 

Chang-  Chih  Tung  said  a  decade  ago :  “  The 

Western  religion  is  daily  flourishing;  while  the 
two  cults  are  daily  declining  and  cannot  last 
long.  For  Buddhism  is  on  its  last  legs  and 
Taoism  is  discouraged  because  its  demons  are 
spiritless." 

Men  are  often  disc  our  aged  by  the  shortcomings 
of  our  civilization  and  wearily  conclude  that 
it  is  a  delusion.  They  are  in  a  hurry  for  a 
paradise  and  seek  to  know  the  purposes  of  the 
Almighty.  Some  are  confident  that  they  could 
make  a  better  world.  One  looks  about  him  in 
the  centres  of  the  finest  civilization  and  in 
social  degradations,  the  inanities  of  fashion,  in 
rotten  drama  and  wolfish  competition  he  reads 
decadance  and  decides  that  the  life  of  the 
coolie  is  better.  Men  say — and  it  may  be  true 
— that  all  civilization  must  flower  only  to 
decay ;  but  amid  the  mutations  of  the  social 
order  and  the  crash  of  empires  there  is  a 
remnant  of  virtue  and  strength  and  this  men  of 
faith  believe  to  be  the  promise  of  a  rehabilitated  ! 
world.  Christianity’s  dominance  is  attested  by 
its  vital  principle.  The  pagan  faiths  have  had 
great  sway  anfl  onlookers  have  been  dazed  by 
their  splendous,  but  once  down,  never  live  again. 
At  different  epochs  Christianity  has  been 
obscured  and  made  unlovely  and  defiled  by  the 
bigot,  the  mercenary  and  the  sensual  until  just 
men  have  scarcely  been  able  to  “follow  its 
gleam";  but  now  and  anon  through  the 
centuries  some  brave,  clear- visioned  man  has  laid 
hold  on  the  original  teaching,  draggedthe  divine 
thing  from  the  human  debris,  and  cried  “  Here  is 
the  Way  ”  ;  the  undying  nature  of  the  message 
has  reasserted  itself,  and  once  more  the  march 
has  gone  forward. 

Culture  is  a  good  tiling  for  the  individual  but 
culture  has  its  perils ;  so  we  are  not  to  reject 
civilization  because  it  carries  its  peculiar  evils. 

I  know  a  man  who  reasons  that  because  bar-rooms 
are  most  plentiful  at  the  centres  of  education 
material  prosperity,  refinement  and  church  fife 
that  therefore  they  must  be  a  good  thing.  He 
might  as  well  say  that  insanity  and  suicide  are 
good  things  because  they  are  more  frequent 
among-  overwrought  minds  of  fine  texture  than 
among  the  stagnant  intellects  of  South  Sea 
Islanders.  There  is  much  flippant  talk  about 
this  civilisation  that  generations  of  godfearing 
ancestors  have  worked  out  for  us.  We  are 
ungratefully  thoughtless  as  to  what  we 
have.  What  of  the  myriads  of  homes 
in  your  country  and  mine,  the  scenes  of  plenty, 
growth,  peace,  of  mutual  respect,  of  deference 
for  women;  what  of  intelligence,  self-control, 
mercy,  truth,  in  the  average  man,  woman  and 
child  ?  If  you  lose  your  watch  in  the  streets  of 
your  home  town,  why  is  the  chance  of  recovery 
so  good  ?  If  you  fall  down  sick,  why  so  many 
strangers  to  care  for  you  ?  Why  do  travellers 
feel  safe  in  an  English  ship  ?  They  know  if 
their  child  falls  overboard,  some  Briton,  care¬ 
less  of  his  life,  will  plunge  after  it.  They  know 
if  the  Republic  goes  down,  some  C  aptain  Sealby 
will  see  the  women  and  children  off  in  safety 
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down  with  her. 


and  stand  by  to  go 
things  are  not  by  chance,  my 
they  were  paid  foi’  with  a  price. 


tese 

friends  . 

> 

Nations 

do  not  become  strong  and  peaceful  by  the 
turning  of  a  hand ;  no  such  scenes  as  I  have 
instanced  are  common  in  paganism,  and  why  ? 
The  motive  power  in  man  is  the  heart ;  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life,  and  heathen  faiths  have 
not  so  influenced  those  who  know  their  power 
The  strength  of  Christian  civilization  is  due  to 


the  sanctions  of  the  Bible  in  which  generations 
have  been  ‘trained.  The  Proverbs  have  made 
men  cautious.  The  musings  of  Job  have 


forced  men  to  look  to  the  stars  in  reverence. 
The  warning  of  Isaiah  have  made  them  afraid. 
The  grim,  just,  god-fearing  figures  of  prophets 
and  martyrs  yet  stalk  in  the  souls  of  men  who 
do  [not  know  it,  and  the  God-man  of  Galilee 
still  summons  the  sons  of  men  to  be  pure, 
merciful  and  true  to  the  end. 

This  society  devotes  its  energies  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Bible  to  all  nations.  It  is  now 
printed  in  full  or  in  part  in  over  400  languages 
This  work  is  predicated  on  the  proposition  that 
the  man  who  shapes  his  life  on  the  teachings  of 
the  book  will  come  to  the  full  stature  of  man¬ 
hood  and  that  the  people  who  make  it  their 
pride  will  slough  off  evils  and  take  on  benefits< 
7 e  are  especially  interested  in  distributing  the 
kok  among  the  Chinese ;  they  are  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  knowing  and  esteeming  the  qualites  we 
arA  almost  a  unit  in  saying  no  undeveloped  peo¬ 
ple  yas  the  potentiality  of  these  four  hundred 
milli|ins.  We  believe  the  book  will  do  for  them 
it  has  done  for  the  nations  that  have 


what 


adopled  it  as  the  corner  stone  of  their 


re¬ 


ligic 


is  faith. 

d  what  else  will  uplift  China  ?  Commerce, 
exploitation  of  resources,  diplomacy,  personal 
contact,  secular  education  even,  have  had  their 
way ;  they  are  hand-maids  of  truth,  but  they 
do  not  do  the  work.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
rubbed  against  the  Chinese  for  a  century  in 
South  China,  yet  the  crudest  forms  of  super¬ 
stition  abound  in  almost  every  native  home ; 
tawdry  dragons  are  carried  about  the  streets  to 
expel  the  plague ;  polygamy  and  slavery  are 
common,  and  one  may  only  infer  the  dark  scenes 
.  that  must  be  enacted  under  a  system  whose 
heaven  can  be  bought  or  whose  hell  can  be 
averted  by  burning  coloured  sundust  and  vain 
repetitions.  You  say  that  our  American-Euro- 
pean  phases  of  these  coast  ports  are  no  less 
abhor ent.  We  deny  it  absolutely.  We  confess 
the  sorry  showing,  but  we  point  out  the  con¬ 
stant  protest,  the  disgrace  attached  to 
it,  the  periodic  war  on  it ;  the  promise 
from  the  operation  of  Christian  resistance  and 
uplift  elsewhere  of  better  days  to  come  in  the 
Far  East.  There  is  this  all  important  differ¬ 
ence  :  Pagan  vice  and  ignorance  are  a  dead  in¬ 
cubus,  with  no  hope  from  within.  Paganism 
unaided  never  improves.  In  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  where  you  find  vice  and  degradation 
there  is  no  peace,  thei’e  is  recurring  protest ; 
someone  is  for  ever  carrying  forward  the 
standard  and  bidding  the  line  to  come  up ;  if 
one  generation  does  not  relieve  the  iniquity, 
better  men  and  women  to  follow  us  force  the 
improvement. 

No,  this  Society  and  kindred  projects  bring 
the  only  hope  poor  old  dead  China  can 


ever  know. 
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ensconced  by  tho  hotel  fire  may  conceive  that  fl 
because  coolies  patiently  bear  their  chairs  with  a 
snnie  and  mothers  with  burdens  in  their  baskets 
and  babies  on  their  backs  keep  each  other  com¬ 
pany  up  the  precipice  and  divert  their  journey 
with  good  cheer,  that  therefore  all  is  well  -  they 
do  not  know  China.  I  have  been  in  the  interior 
and  seen  the  poverty,  the  unprogressiveness,  the 
disease,  violence  and  death.  As  through  village 
and  walled  town  I  have  walked  through  the 
cieary  monotony  of  ravenous  hunger,  filth, 
squalor,  beggars  and  thieves— the  pathetic  trifl¬ 
ing  of  soothsayers,  and  sad  women  kneeling  to 
painted  wood,  and  children  pleading  with 
fiendish  gods  of  stone;  as  I  have  lain  at  night 
and  heard  the  unmeaning  pounding  of  drums  and 
cries  of  superstition  and  suffering,  I  have  said 
What,  in  God’s  name,  is  the  solvent  of  this 
awful  gloom,  distress  and  decay  ?  ”  ;  and  I  found 
but  one  cheer :  that  was  in  the  little  knots  of 
Clunese  men,  women  and  children  gathered  in 
neat,  clean,  peaceful  rooms  and  learning  of  the 
Christ ;  in  families  happy  in  the  new  light  and 
ambitious  for  their  children;  in  schools  taugh, 
by  men  and  women  with  love  in  their  hearts ;  h 
hospitals  where  suffering  was  abated  by  mei 
whose  skill  was  mastered  in  Christian  countrie 
Here  for  the  few  was  the  order,  cleanliness  tJ 
quiet,  the  mercy  and  consideration  that  you  ai 

nevpv°was  C01UI110n  lot;  and  I  realized 
never  before  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  T 
truth,  shall  make  you  free/’ 

The  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously. 

-Mr.  Humphreys  proposed  and  the  Rev  T 
Pearce  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  spealh 
and  the  Chairman.  This  was  acknowiecf’ 
and  the  meeting  concluded  with  the  Doxolog  0 


, 


life 


As 


reformer. 


[July,  16. 


GANDHI. 


EjSza&i 


Who  is  it  walks  across  the  world  to-day  ? 

A  Christ  or  Buddha  on  the  common  way — 

This  man  of  peace  throngh  whom  all  India  draws 
Breathlessly  near  to  the  eternal  will  ? 

Hash,  what  if  on  onr  earth  is  born  again 
A  leader  who  shall  conqner  by  the  sign 
Of  one  who  went  strange  ways  in  Nazareth  ? 
Who  is  it  sits  within  his  prison  cell 
The  while  his  spirit  goes  astride  the  world  ? 

The  age-filled  one  throngh  whom  speak  oat 
The  Vedas  and  Upanishads — who  went 
Naked  and  hnngry  forth  to  find  the  place 
Where  hnman  woe  is  deepest  and  feel 
The  bitterest  grief  of  India’s  tragic  land  ? 
i  Whose  is  the  peace  that  challenges  a  world, 

That  calls  divine  resistance  to  a  will 
No  man  upholds  ?  Whose  is  this  voice, 

Whose  love  is  this  that  is  an  unsheathed  sword 
To  pierce  the  body  of  hypocrisy  ? 

Whose  silence  this  that  calls  across  the  world  ? 

In  this  strange  leader  are  all  races  met  ; 

In  his  heart  East  and  West  are  one  immortally 
_  Throngh  him  love  sounds  her  clarion  endlessly 


1 


To  millions  prostrate  who  have  lain  age-long 
Beneath  the  aggressors’  sway — unwearied  saint 
Who  gives  them  back  the  ancient  memory 
Of  a  great  dawn,  a  lost  inheritance. 


In  his  deep  prison  there  in  India 
Somehow  abreast  with  sun  and  sky  he  waits. 
What  if  again  a  Christ  is  crucified 
l-i  By  some  reluctant  Pilate — if  again 
The  blind  enact  their  old  Grethsemane  ? 


Tread  softly,  world,  perhaps  a  Christ  leads  on 
To-day  in  India. 

Mary  Siegrist., 


TRAVANCORE  LETTER. 


{From  our  own  Correspondent .) 

Ezhavas  and  Temple  Entry, 
ii  Assertion  of  right  in  matters  religious  is  neither  ex¬ 
pedient  nor  desirable” — Faja  oj  Famnad. 

A  good  deal  of  common  sense  and  practical  wisdom  is 
embalmed  in  this  simple  sentence  of  the  leading  nobleman  of 
South  India.  One  can  appraise  the  true  value  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  clear  statement  of  opinion  only  when  one  realises 
the  fact  that  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  accepted  leader  of 
a  community  who,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  social  status 
or  level  of  literacy  reached,  cannot  be  considered  as  occupying 
a  higher  status  than  is  accorded  to  the  depressed  classes  of 
South  India.  Such  an  expression  of  opinion  from  so  valued 
a  gentleman  as  the  Raja  of  Rarnnad  is  bound  to  influence  not 
only  the  Nadars  and  Maravars  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
but  also  other  classes  of  people  who  have  been  agitating  for 
admission  into  temples  such  as  Ezhavas  and  Shanars  of 
Travancore.  It  is  indeed  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  general 
sense  of  the  community  of  Ezhavas  in  Travancore  is  veering 
round  to  extreme  moderation.  The  militant  agitation  that 
I  was  set  np  one  year  ago  has  been  considered  inexpedient  and 


I  inconsistent  with  the  peaceful  ways  of  attaining  the  object 
1  and  has  been  considerably  tempered  by  the  magic  touch  of 
reasoned  arguments.  A  large  member  of  Ezhavas  have  begun 
to  feel  that  their  position  would  not  in  any  way  be  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  forcing  down  the  throat  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
I  Hindu  community  the  views  of  the  radical  and  ultra-radical 
sections  of  the  Ezhavas  and  that  taking  the  masses  with  the 
advocates  of  such  social  reforms  would  be  the  most  successful 
method  in  a  mase-movement  of  this  type.  It  is  this  view 
that  is  being  steadily  circulated.  Another  class  of  workers 
I  have  become  convinced  that  no  rash  or  ill-considered  action 
would  contribute  towards  a  desirable  form  of  settlement.  They 
would  leave  the  question  to  the  whirligig  of  time  which  in 
the  short  space  of  20  or  25  years  has  wrought  such  a  wonder- 
|  ful  change  in  their  favour.  Several  leaders  from  the  higher 
caste,  including  Brahmins,  have  considered  it  desirable  to 
bury  the  unmeaning  and  unreasonable  prejudice  of  caste  which, 
at  the  best,  has  only  created  in  the  so-called  high  caste  a 
feeling  of  supercilious  vanity  and  air  of  superiority  that  will 
iub  itself  down  with  the  progress  of  liberal  thought.  The 
very  mention  of  an  Ezhava  being  allowed  to  a  public 
,  temple  was  a  horrible  idea  about  20  years  ago  which  could 
never  he  entertained  even.  But  now  it  has  come  to  this  that 
the  pka  itself  is  made  by  the  Hindus  of  high  caste  and  the 


cr^^iotveryciamant  or  loud  among  Ezhavas 
self-respect  has  grown  so  deep  into  the  very  marrow  of  Hindus 
of  wider  outlook.  In  the  course  of  the  representation  of 
Ezhavas  on  the  subject  at  the  last  session  of  the  Sir  Mulam 
Popular  Assembly  of  Travancore,  the  Ezhava  speakers  them 
selves  recognised  that  the  question  was  not  one  for  immediate  i 
solution  and  that,  in  view  of  sympathetic  attitude  of  their  : 
Hindu  brethren,  the  consideration  of  the  matter  should  not  be 
dropped  but  should  be  proceeded  with  consistently  with  the 
liberal  view  with  which  other  communities  from  whom  opposi¬ 
tion  was  offered  four  yearn  ago  have  begun  to  look  at  the 
subject.  On  the  side  of  the  Hindus  it  should  be  said  to  their 
credit  that  they  bave  submitted  a  memorial  to  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja’s  Government  requesting  that  admission  might 
be  given  to  Ezhavas  to  enter  all  Sirkar  temples.  The 
cosmopolitan  spirit  that  suggested  such  a  course  of  action 
cannot  be  sufficiently  applauded.  It  only  shows  that  the 
mentality  of  the  jieople  long  used  to  the  crust  of  age3  of 
superstitioiTandprejudlce- has  changed  so  materially  as  to 
suit  modern  conditions  of  life  and  the  liberalised  canoD  of 
pan-Hinduism  is  so  imperceptibly,  yet  so  impressively,  making 
itself  felt  on  all  susceptible  of  new  ideas  and  new  forces  for 
good.  The  Dewan,  Dewan  Bahadur  T.  Raghavaiah,  who  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  democrat  not  only  in  politics  but  also 
in  social  reform  and  polity  has  to  proceed  in  an  attitude  of 
suppressed  sympathy,  in  view  of  the  strong  feelings  of  totter¬ 
ing  orthodoxy  now  and  then  showing  its  head.  What  is 
most  gratifying  at  this  juncture  is  the  most  commendable 
attitude  taken  by  the  Justice  of  Madras,  the  accredited  organ 
of  the  Non. Brahmin  community.  In  its  issue  of  Wednesday 
Hast  (28  June)  it  deals  with  the  question  editorially.  Its 
<  moderation  of  views,  soundness  in  judgment,  sense  of  imparti- 

Iality  and  practical  wisdom  are  admirably  reflected  in  the 
leader  referred  to  above.  I  am  sure  that  it  has  done  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  Hinduism  by  boldly  coming  forward 
and  expressing  frankly  its  sane  opinion  instead  of  playing  to 
the  gallery  as  is  the  case  with  some  public  organs  and 
workers.  It  is  bound  to  tell,  especially  on  those  who  in  their 
white-heat  are  trying  feverishly  to  gnaw  at  their  bone  with 
absolutely  no  chance  of  success.  The  leaders  of  the  Ezhava 
movement  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  and  inwardly  digest  the 
|  remarks  of  that  paper  before  launching  themselves  into  any 
programme  of  action  which  will  set  back  the  hand  of  real 
progress,  instead  of  going  one  step  forward. 
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CHURCH  MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


pMEETING  AT  GOVERNMENT  HOUSE, 

Tv  v^llaiiabad^ 

A  largely  attended’ meeting  in  connection 
with  the  Church  Missionary  Association  was 
held  at  Government  House,  Allahabad,  on  Mon. 
day  afternoon,  by  invitation  of  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Meston,  who  were  “  at  home.”  The  func¬ 
tion  was  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  lawn 
meeting  but  the  r>  cent  rains  had  rendered  the 
lawn  unfit  for  the  purpose,  so  the  meeting 
was  held  in  the  drawing  room  instead.  The 
L’  eutenant-Governor  and  Lady  Meston 
graciously  entertained  their  guests,  and  Sir 
James  presided  over  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Durrant  (St.  John’s  College 
Agra)  was  the  first  speaker.  He  began  by 
referring  to  an  incident  in  one  of  the  Duke  of 
■Wellington’s  campaigns  in  which  a  command¬ 
ing  officer  "was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
his  force  took  a  difficult  and  apparently  invin¬ 
cible  position,  until  he  discovered  that  the 
same  orders  had  been  given  to  a  dozen  c’i'fer 
ent  regiments  and  unknown  to  each  other  they 
were  converging  on  the  same  point  ;  and 
because  they  were  all  fighting  for  the 
same  end  the  position  was  taken  with  the 


the  revelation  of 


very  much  in  tiio  icidaiwu  uj.  uroa  to  alVlt 
mankind,  and  that  there  must  be  a  good  many  ) 

—  1  ^  ^  1  i  ivL  f  1  TV  -f  lv  Q  T  n  .1  i  1  *  • 


utmost  ease.  Proceeding,  Canon  Durrant 


aid: — “  We  m’ssionaries,  I  think,  especially  out 
here  in  India,  often  feel  that  the  position  is  far 
too  hard  for  us  and  that  the  enemy  is  far  too 
strong,  until  we  realise  that  there  are  dozens 
of  other  people  really  working  for  exactly  the 
same  end.  In  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  in  our 
different  ways  and  our  different  spheies,  every 
body  is  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  that 
is  to  help  to  bring  about  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  would  be  so  tragic  if 
there  were  really  any  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  churchmen  and  churchwomen  in 
India  as  to  missionary  work,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  meetings  of  this  kind  have 
their  value.  For  15  years  now  I  have  been  in 
a  mission  college  and  in  fairly  close  touch  with 
one  side  of  Indian  life— with  the  educational 
side  of  Indian  life,  which  is  now 
assuming  very  great  importance,  and  I  find 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  this 
very  point  of  missionary  work.  People 
say  to  me,  ‘How  do  you  dare  to  bring  your 
creed,  which  after  all  is  a  younger  creed  than 
some  of  these  you  seek  to  supplant — to  a  people 
|  of  this  kind?’  At  Agra  Junction  you  may  see 
every  Mahomedan  get  out  of  the  train,  spread 
his  prayer  carpet  and  kneel  down  to  pray, 
and  men  have  said  to  me,  ‘  Doesn’t  that  re¬ 
proach  you  when  you  try  to  bring  your  creed 
to  a  people  who  are  so  devout,  so  religious  as 

these. 

/V  “  I  am  going  to  make  a  confession  here  which 
nobody  really  cares  to  make.  My  fifteen  years 
in  India  have  made  me  more  narrow  minded. 
I  hope  to  justify  that  statement  before  I  have 

done.  When  I  came  out  to  India  I  believed^ 


glimmers  of  light  in  the  Indian  religious 
systems.  So  I  believe  there  are,  but  after  alj 
what  you  really  judge  a  creed  by  is  the  kind  of 
thought  tendencies  it  produces.  Those  of  us  ivho 
are  engaged  in  education  are  brought  into  very 
close  contact  with  the  Indian  character  and  we 
see  the  results  on  that  character  of  the  creeds 
that  have  h  Id  this  country  so  long  ;  and 
though  it  may  sound  uncharitable  to  say  it,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  are  certain  results 
which  we  see  in  Indian  college  work  which 
are  s’mply  deplorable.  One  of  them  is  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  real  distinction 
in  the  m  nd  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  conclusion 
I  have  come  to,  givingyou  my  opinion  for 
what  it  is  worth,  is  that  long,  long  generations 
during  which  the  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
ceremonial  offences  rather  than  on  mor 
offences  has  brought  about  a  moral  obliquity 
in  the  mind  of  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  which 
is  nothing  less  than  deplorable. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  a  dastardly  and 
cowardly  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  A  pro" 
fessor  who  was  teaching  the  student  who  made 
the  attempt  just  the  week  before,  afterwards 
related  that  when  he  was  speaking  in  class  of 
the  unique  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  the  student  in 
question  raised  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
word  ‘  unique,’  because,  he  said,  he  too  was 
sinless.  What  he  meant  was  that  he  had  never 
broken  any  caste  rules  and  had  never  disobeyed 
any  of  the  religious  ovservances  which  were 
laid  upon  him  to  perform,  and  therefore  he 
said  with  perfect  sincerity  that  he  was 
sinless.’-’ 

Canon  Durrant  drew  another  illustration 
from  a  case  of  cribbing  in  a  college  examintion 


for  which  he  imposed  the  heaviest  penalty  in 
his  power,  that  of  a  year  s  rustication.  The 
father  of  the  boy  concerned  came  to  him  and 
endeavoured  “to  melt  his  stony  heart  by  prayers 
and  reproaches  ”,  and  one  of  the  arguments 
used  by  the  suppliant  was  that  inasmuch  as 
the  really  serious  sin  of  writing  the  principal’s 
name  in  pencil  on  the  wall  of  the 
college  where  he  was  once  a  student  had  bten 
forgiven,  surely  a  little,  trifling  thing  like 
°ribbmg  in  an  exam  ination  should  also  be  for¬ 
given.  (Laughter.)  Such  an  argument  was 
utterly  bewildering,  because  one  felt  one  had 
no  standard  to  appeal  to. 

Then  again  there  was  the  fact  of  thefata- 
listic  tendency  in  both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
thinking,  and  another  tendency  was  in  the 
direction  of  windy  talk,  without  action.  “Now 
when  you  analyse  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
deep  down  below  the  surface,  you  find  that 
•t  means  conduct,  and  beauty  and  order  in  the 
individual  life,  and  it  is  just  there  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  a  message  to  this  country  perhaps 
more  than  to  any  other  of  the  countries  of 
which  one  hears.”  Canon  Durrant  referred  to 


_ _ BIMaliit 

the  step  forward  which  had  been  fa^eh  'irf  tn< 
starting  of  St.  John’s  Girls’  School,  and  said 
that  the  note  he  wished  to  end  on  was  that  his 
conviction  of  this  country  s  absolute  need  for 
.Tesus  Christ  had  b  en  growing  stronger  and 
1  dt  eper  every  year  he  had  lived  here.  We  lived 
in  an  age  when  new  religions  were  being  made 
almost  day  by  day,-  but  the  Christian  religion 
held  something  in  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  which  nothing  else  could  offer  to 


men. 


The  Rev  W.  E.  S.  Holland,  in  a  telling  and 
earnest  address,  also  urged  India’s  need  of 


Christianity. 

Canon  Waller  (Provincial  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Association)  proposed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  and  Lady 

Meston.  , - - - — — » - ^ 

Sir  James  Meston,  replying,  said  he  ought 

to  explain  that  he  personally,  as  a  public 


servant,  could  not  take  a  public  part  in  any 
religious  propaganda,  or  pit  one  religious 
creed  against  another.  He  was  sure  that  he 
and  Canon  Durrant  numbered  among  their 
friends  individual  Hindus  and  individual  Ma- 
homedans  whom  they  would  trust  as  far  and 
whom  they  liked  as  much  as  any  of  their 


friends.  So  long  as  his  wife  and  he  were  there 
Government  House  would  always  be  open  for 
the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause.  As  they  had 
istened  to  the  convincing  eloquence  of  Canon 
Durrant  and  Mr.  Holland  they  could  not  fail 
to  realise  that  the  association  Jwhich  they  re 
^Pl^spnted  had  a  magnificent  ideal.  ( Applause.) 
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London  Indians’  Protest :  The  London 
respondent  of  the  Indian  Daily  Mail  cables  under 
date  the  17th  inst. The  London  Times  declines  to 
publish  the  following  letter  dated  the  9th  August 
over  the  signatures  of  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  Sir 
Chimanlal  Setalvad,  Sir  Atul  Chatterjee,  Messrs 
Mallik,  Rafique,  Dr.  R.  p.  Paranjype,  Sir  M* 
Bhownagree,  Messrs.  Sachidananda  Sinha,  Kamat 
Bhagwandin,  Dube  and  J  N.  Basu.  The  letter 
begins  :  “Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  re¬ 
cent  publication  entitled,  “Mother  India,”  by  an 
American  tourist,  Katherine  Mayo,  who  paid  a  visit 
to  India  during  the  cold  weather  1925-26  It  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  read  a  book  which  indulges  in 
such  wholesale,  indiscriminate  vilification  of  the 
Indian  civilisation  and  Indian  character.  We  con¬ 
cede  that,  like  all  other  cold  weather  tourists  Miss 
Mayo  was  entitled  to  form  and  express  her  own 
opinions.  But  when  a  foreigner,  who  spends  not 
more  than  a  few  months  in  our  country,  uses  material 
gleaned  from  hospital  cases,  culled  from  criminal  trial 
reports,  deduced  from  her  own  observations  and  iso¬ 
lated  happenings  seeks  to  fortify  herself  with  quota¬ 
tions  divorced  from  the  context  and  then  proceeds 
on  such  slender  basis  to  formulate  a  general  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  character  and  culture  of  a  great 
country  like  India,  possesed  of  an  ancient  civilisation 
and  depicts  the  entire  nation  of  320  millions  of  people 
as  physical  degenerates,  moral  perverts  and  unabash¬ 
ed  liars,  it  is  time  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest 
against  the  broadcast  dissemination  of  these  "scan¬ 
dalous  libels.  If  an  Indian  could  have  the  temerity 
to  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  any  nation 
of  the  west  after  but  a  few  months'  residence  in 
any  country  in  Europe  and  America  and  to  indict  the 
western  people,  their  civilisation  and  character  on 
the  strength  of  reports  of  sensational  cases  and  cri¬ 
mes,  moral  perversions  or  physical  degeneracy  as 
evidenced  by  the  proceedings  of  courts,  hospital  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  offici.il  reports  and  ne  wspaper  para¬ 
graphs  and  of  other  special  instances,  he  would  right¬ 
ly  be  condemned  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention. 
It  is  singular  that  whilst  the  darker  side  of  Indian 
life  evidently  possesses  morbid  attraction  for  Miss 
Mayo,  she  has  taken  absolutely  no  care  to  acquaint 
herself  with  many  indigenous  agencies  for  propagat¬ 
ing  social  reform  and  advancing  educational  pro¬ 
gress  that  have  been  at  work  with  far-reaching 
results  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  during  the  last 
half  century  and  more.  Nor  had  she  it  would  seem 
any  time  to  spare  to  gather  information  first-hand 
from  Indian  leaders  of  thought  and  social  reformers 
of  nationwide  repute.  This  is  scarcely  a  place  or 
occasion  for  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  refutation  of 
the  many  wild  and  mischievous  generalisations 
with  which  almost  every  page  of  the  book  is 
disfigured.  In  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  not 
have  felt  called  upon  to  take  any  public  notice  of 
a  book  of  this  character*  But  when  we  find 


that  the  publication  is  receiving  serious  attention 
and  wide  publicity  in  the  columns  of  the  British 
press  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  India  at  this 
juncture,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  warn  the  British 
public  against  what  strikes  us  as  being  a  singularly 
mischievous  book.”  We  understand  that  the  sig¬ 
natories  are  arranging  to  get  a  general  publication 
in  the  British  press. 


ms 


“MOTHER  INDIA.” 

[We  intend  in  a  series  of  articles  to  deal 
with  all  the  more  important  points  in  Miss 
Katherine  Mayo’s  book  on  India.  This  is 
the  first  of  the  series  and  relates  to  the  intro, 
ductory  chapter  of  her  book,  ] 

I 

Miss  Katherine  Mayo  has  divided  her  book  into 
five  parts,  composed  of  five  to  seven  chapters  each. 
Each  part  is  nshered  in  with  an  “interlude,”  that  to 
the  first  chapter  being  called  an  “  introduction.'’ 
The  “  introduction  ”  to  the  first  part  bears 
the  explanatory  title,  “  The  Bus  to  Mandalay.”  All 
the  eight  pages  of  this  “introduction”,  however, 
are  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  temple  of  Kali 
in  Calcutta  and  there  is  not  a  word  about  Mandalay. 
The  explanatory  heading,  therefore,  is  unintelligible 
except  on  the  supposition  that  Miss  Mayo’s  notion  of 
geography  got  somewhat  mixed  when  she  sat  down 
I  to  write  this  book.  There  is  something  about  a  bus 
but  there  is  nothing  about  Mandalay,  Perhaps,  Miss 
Mayo  intended  that  the  Bengalee  youth  whom  she 
saw  in  Calcutta  are  destined  some  time  or  other  to 
be  deported  to  Mandalay. 

In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  this  “introduction”  the 
author  betrays  her  mortal  aversion  to  things  Indian. 
She  contrasts  European  and  modern  Calcutta  with 
“the  Indian  town  of  temples,  mosques,  bazaars,  and 
intricate  court-yards  and  alleys,  that  has  somehow 
created  itself  despite  the  rectangular  lines  shown  on 
the  map.”  Here  we  see  how  her  aversion  is  rooted 
in  her  ignorance.  A  town,  even  an  “Indian  town,” 
does  not  “  somehow’'  create  itself.  It  is  slowly, 
gradually,  evolved  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  i 
I  people,  and,  to  the  trained  eye  of  the  sociologist,  it 
reveals  the  story  of  many  generations,  it  may  be 
1  centuries.  If  yoa  go  to  Nasik  and  look  at  the  Indian 
j  town  from  the  Tapovan  bank  of  the  Godavari,  you  can  i 
|  distinctly  trace  four  or  five  townships  one  below 
|  the  other,  the  lowest  and  the  most  recent  being 
I  closest  to  the  river.  It  is  plain  as  plain  can  be  j 
|  that  the  dominating  factor  in  the  evolution  of  Nasik 
•I  is  easy  access  to  the  river  on  which  it  depends  for  its 
ft  water.  As  the  river  cut  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
I  rock  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  town  had  perforce 
to  descend  lower  and  lower  so  as  not  to  put  too  great  a 
strain  upon  the  women  who,  after  their  daily  bath, 

1  had  to  carry  water  home  for  kitchen  and  drinking  j 
:  purposes.  The  last  words  of  her  sentence  indicate 
|  that  Miss  Mayo  is  under  a  misconception.  She  seems 
!  to  think  that  the  town  was  made  from  the  map, 

,,  which  is  of  course  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  The  town 
1  existed  long  before  the  map  was  drawn. _ 


In  the  very  next  sentence  again  Miss  Mayo  betrays  | 
f  her  bitter  animus.  She  is  not  content  to  state  the  j 
£  facts  aud  let  the  reader  draw  his  own  conclnsions,  or  | 
J  at  least  to  state  all  her  facts  and  reserve  her  com-  « 
:  ments  to  the  last.  The  very  second  sentence  of  the 
very  first  chapter  of  her  book  speaks  of  “many  little 
bookstalls  where  narrow-chested,  anaemic,  young 
Indian  students,  in  native  dress,  brood  over  piles  of 
|  fly-blown  Russian  pamphlets,’’  This  writer  has  seen 

:  Calcutta  at  fairly  close  quarters  not  once  but  several : 
times,  but  this  is  not  the  picture  of  the  Indian  town  \- 
which  arises  to  his  mind.  Unkind  strangers  often  1 
|  tke  Beugali  Babu  oleaginous  but  not  anaemic,  f 
In  her  description  of  Bengali  youth  she  is  merely  ^ 
repeating  the  Anglo-Indian  conception  of  political 
f:  enthusiasts  as  decadents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Young  1 
Bengal  since  the  days  of  the  Partition  has  paid  * 
particular  attention  to  its  physical  fitness— -an  j 
|  example  that  is  being  followed  all  over  the  country. 

As  for  “fly-blown  Russian  pamphlets,”  if  Miss  ; 
i  Mayo  means  they  were  written  in  Russian  we 
;  do  not  think  that  one  out  of  a  thousand  Calcutta  I 
students  can  read  that  language,  and  the  Soviet  i 
propaganda  head-quarters  must  be  run  by  incredible  £ 
fools  to  waste  its  money  iu  sending  piles  of  pamphlets  ■ 
i  to  India.  Miss  Mayo,  perhaps,  means  that  they  ‘ 
were  written  iu  English  but  of  Russian  origin. 
Even  in  that  case,  however,  her  statement  requires  < 

I  verification  as  the  Government  of  India  have  f 
I  proscribed  all  publications  having  a  communist 
I  complexion,  under  the  Post  Office  and  Sea  Customs  1 
I  Acts.  If  some,  nevertheless,  managed  to  evade  the 
I  prohibition,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  could  be  J 
I  exhibited  in  piles  in  little  book  stalls  all  over  Indian  I 
|  Calcutta  for  students  to  brood  over.  Why  then  does  ' 
Miss  Mayo  indulge  in  this  bit  of  palpable  fiction  ?\ 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  word  “  Russian”  is  like  | 
a  red  rag  to  a  bull  to  the  English-speaking  world,  | 
and  Miss  Mayo’s  purpose  is  from  first  to  last  to  excite; 
prejudice  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  make  her! 
readers  receptive  to  her  horrors.  The  whole  strnc-| 
ture  of  her  book  is  an  imitation  of  the  scenario  of! 
a  cinema  show. 

The  first  place  Miss  Mayo  goes  to  in  Calcutta,  or  at 
any  rate  sees  fit  to  describe  by  way  of  introduction,  is 
not  the  Bethune  College,  or  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  or  \ 
Sir  J,  C.  Bose’s  world-famous  laboratory,  or  the  I 
College  of  Science  of  Sir  P.  C.  Ray,  or  the  University  | 
where  Professors  Raman  and  Radhakrishnan  pursue 
their  researches  in  Science  and  Philosophy.  These  ; 
places  do  not  suit  her  purpose.  It  is  the  Kalighatl 
Temple  which  is  one  of  the  very  few  important  temples  ^ 
in  India  where  animals  are  still  sacrificed,  that  she! 
pitches  upon  for  her  opening  view  of  India.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  Kalighat  is  purely  local  It  is  not  like  ^ 
the  great  shrines  at  Benares,  Jagannath,  Ramesh-| 
waram,  Madura, Shrirangam,  Nasik,  Dwarka,  Muttra,; 
Brindaban,  Allahabad,  Hardwar  and  Amritsar,  of 
all  India  sanctity.  Yet  Miss  Mayo  deliberately  leaves 
aside  all  these  temples,  some  of  which  are  far  more 


imposing  even  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
to  hnnt  op  the  gruesome  holocaust  at  Kalighat, 
which  she  describes  with  disgusting  detail. 

And  yet  what  happens  in  Kalighat  today,  was  of 
daily  occurrence,  perhaps  on  a  larger  scale,  at  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  when  Jesus  Christ  taught  in 
its  temple  porches.  Let  us  in  this  connection  quote 
a  few  lines  from  the  recent  book  on  Paul  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  “  By  an  Unknown  Disciple  "  : 

«It  all  flooded  back  into  Paul’s  mind.  It  had  begun 
with  the  hot,  savage  smell  of  blood.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  priests  to  keep  everything  reasonably 
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•  clean,  and  in  spite  of  the  half-yearly  whitening  of  the 
unhewn  stones,  that  horrible  smell  of  mingled  blood 
and  burnt  fat  hung  everywhere  near  the  Altar  of 
'Sacrifice.  Even  when  you  avoided  the  benches  near 
-the  east  fire  on  which  the  offerings  were  burnt,  a  wind 
from  the  hills  might  blow  the  smell  right  round  the 
colonnade.  Paul  could  see  it  all :  the  great  smouldering 
fire  with  bits  of  half-burnt  flesh  and  bones  and  ashes 
all  tidily  raked  together;  the  lamb  tightly  held  with  its 
legs  bunched  together  like  a  water-bag  ;  the  fingers  of 
the  sacrificing  priest  searching  for  its  windpipe,  and 
the  bend  forward  of  the  attendant  priest  with  the 
pointed  silver  vessel  into  which  the  blood  would  squirt 
..from  the  cut  throat  of  the  victim.  Then  the  ~  sprinkling 
of  the  blood,  ,  the  marble  tables  piled  with  flesh  and 
fat  and  cleaned  entrails,  the  great  heap  of  salt, 
the  splashes  of  blood  on  the  white  garments  of  the 
'priests  and  their  bare  feet  ..blood-speckled  too.,, as 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  salt-strewn  causeway 
to  the  altar.  All  his  life  worship  in  the  Temple  had 
been  associated  with  that  smell,  and  with  the  bleating 
.of  sheep  and  the  cries  of  the  kids  tied  to  the  gold  rings 
ready  for  sacrifice,” — Paul  the  Jew.  Pages  8-9. 

We  do  not  say  this  in  justification  of  Kalighat.  On 
Che  contrary,  with  the  light  of  Ahimsa  about  her  feet, 
India  is  metre  greatly  guilty  of  tolerating  the  sacrifice 
of  dumb  animals  in  the  name  of  religion.  But  that 
iff  not  Miss  Mayo’s  point.  She  and  others  have 
accepted  Jadaism  as  an  ethical  religion,  notwith¬ 
standing  .that  this  daily  holocaust  of  dumb  animals 
|  w as  a  part  of  its  daily  ritual  at  the  time  wheu  it 
flourished  iu  its  native  soil.  For  aught  we  know,  but 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  these 
sacrifices  would  be  going  on  to-day,  because  the  Jews 
are  as  tenacious  of  old  land-marks  as  the  Hindus. 
And  yet  when  in  a  land,  where  Buddha  lived  and 
taught  and  Jainism  is  a  living  faith,  and  where  Vedic 
sacrifices  have  been  totally  abolished  from  Hinduism, 
a  few  Kali  temples  from  historic  causes  retain  this 
barbarous  custom,  Miss  Katherine  Mayo  shrieks 
herself  hoarse  over  the  iniquities  of  Hinduism  and 
the  Hindus  1  And  one  word  more.  Let  us  talk 
commonsense.  Miss  Mayo  is  horrified  at  the  slaught¬ 
er  of  affrighted  goats  iu  the  Kalighat  Temple.  But, 
Miss  Mayo,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  thousands 
of  goats  and  sheep,  and  cows  and  bulls,  and  pigs  are 
daily  killed  in  the  worship  of  the  great  belly-gofi  in 
Europe  and  America  ?.  Miss  Mayo  will  do  well  to 
read  her  St.  Mathew  again  : 


“Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for 
ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter; 
but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess. 

Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  is  within 
the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be 
clean  also. 

Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for 
ye  are  like  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear 
beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men’s 
bones  and  of  all  uncleanness. 

Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men, 
but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.” 
*~-Mathew>  Ch.  23. — 25-29. 
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AGE  OP  CONSE-NT  BILL.' 

(By  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy.) 

I  cannot  begin  to  discuss  this  subject — -a  subject  of 
such  a  wide  and  paramount  importance  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  as  well  as  to  the  nation — without  first  expressing 
our  gratitude  and  feelings  of  indebtedness  to  that  states- 
man,  that  champion  of  womanhood,  patriot  and  social 
reformer,  Sir  Hari  Singh  Gour,  for  his  perseverance  apd 
pertinacity  in  this  sacred  and.  noble  cause,  in  this  bene-, 
ficent  measure,  which  if  passed  into  law  will  protect  the 
innocent  young  of  this  country  against  all  exploitation 
and  save  the  nation  from  further  physical  decay  and 
mental  degeneration.  .The  labour  of  that  great  .Indian 
in  the. cause  of  his  country  and  particularly  his  work  in 
the  Council  for  the  uplift  of  India’s  womanhood  is  so 
very  well  known  to  us  all,  that  it  does  not  need  any  re¬ 
petition  from  me. 

So,  let  me  approach  this  question  with  all  earnestness, 
with  all  seriousness  at  my  command  having  at  heart 
both  the  good  of  the  helpless  and  innocent  girls  of  this 
most  unfortunate  land  and  the  good  of  the  future  race. 
The  evils  of  early  marriage  are  many  and  varied  indeed. 

1  will  just  touch  on  one  or  two  only.  Under  this  system, 
women  are  denied  the  enjoyment  of  the  happiest  period 
of  existence.  They  know  only  childhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  That  psriod.of  .life  which  ought  to  be  spent  most 
innocently,  most  delightfully,  in  the  schools,  in  the 
garden  and  in  the  play-ground  is  unknown  to  them. 

Thus  this  system  interferes  with  their  proper  physical 
and  mental  develop  nent.  They  are  abruptly  removed 
from  school  even  in  their  teens,  are  forced  into  a  life'  of 
adolescence  most  unnaturally  and  in  violation  of  nature’s' 
laws.  Thus  a  life  of  pre  nature  wifehood  and  mother 
hood  is  thrust  upon  a  girl  when  she  is  least  prepared  to 
accept  it.  No  wonder  under  such  circumstances,  tra¬ 
gedies  of  the  type  of  the  Triplicane  one  in  which  the 
child-wife  came  to  an  untimely  end  for  not  yielding  to 
the  animal  passion  are  becoming  commoner. 

Its  effect  upon  health  is  not  less  injurious.  This 
system  is  responsible  for  the  lowered  stamina  and  vita¬ 
lity  of  the  race,  for  the  high  infantile  and  maternal 
mortality.  As  we  are,  we  have  to  admit  we  are  under¬ 
developed,  we  are  under-nourished,  poor  in  physique 
and  unable  to  stand  the  stress  and  strains  of  modern 
life. 
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at  is  this  racial  defect  due  to?  I  will  largely 
attribute  it  to  an  unhealthy  and  ignorant  motherhood 
induced  by  our  early  marriage  system.  We  ^  cannot 
expect  a  girl  of  12  or  13  to  give  birth  to  strong  healthy 
children,  when  her  own  muscles  and  bones  are'  ill-deve¬ 
loped  and  her  generative  organs  have  not  attained  their 
full  gt o.vlIi.  We  cannot,  as  rational  beings,  expect  her 
to  stand  the  strain  of  wifehood  and  motherhood 
successfully.  1  cannot  describe  to  my  people,  without  a 
feeling  of  pang  in  my  heart,  the  misery  and  privations  of 
a  young  Indian  mother  who,  not  herself  keeping' well 
owing  to  repeated  child-births  and  miscarriages,  has  to 
look  after  half-a-dozen  constantly  ailing  children  in  the 
house.  This  is  not  the  only  evil  of  early  marriage. 

At  an  age  when  Europe  does  not  see  any  widowhood, 
India  has  over  a  million  widows  ranging  from  five  years 
upwards  The  lot  of  a  childless  widow  in  a  Hindu  family, 
as  you  all  know,  is  a  very  sad  and  deplorable  one.  From 
his  custom  alone, on§  million  and  five'hundred  thousand 


girls  below  the  age  of  10  are  condensed  fb  life-long 
widowhood  and  are  denied  the  supreme  happiness  of 
becoming  mothers. 

The  question  hes  often  been  asked  whether  it  is  com¬ 
petent  for  Government  to  tackle  a  social  problem  like 
this.-  The  f  unction  of  a  good  Government  is  to  right  the 
wrong,  to  protect  the  weak  ag  tinst  the  exploitation  and 
aggression  of  the-  strung  to  side  with  the  righteous 
against  the  unrighteous,  to  destroy  vice  and  to  establish 
virtue  and  ultimately  give  health,  happiness,  peace  and 
prosperity- to  the  people  and  the  country. 

So  in  the  name  of-  all  that  is  good  and  righteous,  in 
t-he-name  of  justice,  in  the  nane  of  humanity  itself,  it 
should  help  those,  it  should  side  with  those  with  its 
whole  weight  and  influence  who  stand  for  good,  who  are 
for-  reclaiming  millions  of  innocent  and  helpless  girls 
^ from  a  life  of  misery,  from  a  life-long  suffering  and  in¬ 
validism  and  save  the  nation  from  continued  ill-health 
and  racial  decay. 

Surely  a  civilised  Government,  a  most  powerful  Govern¬ 
ment  should  never  waver,  should  never  hesitate  to  take 
the  right  step.  It  could  safely  defy  a  few  selfish  and 
narrow-minded  people  in  such  a  beneficial  measure  like 
this  and  even  if  it  come  to  that,  should  defy  the  whole 
worlds  If  it  remains  passive  and  neutral  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  and  paramount  importance  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  nation,  in  a  matter  which  is  doing  us  positive 
harm,  it  will  never  command  the  respect  and  loyalty  of 
its  people. 

I  can  assure  the  Government — and  there  are  public 
leaders  like  Sir  P.  S.  Sivva3wami  Iyer  and  Pandit  Madan 
Mohan  Malaviya  who  can  assure  them— that  there  is  no 
text  in  our  religion  which  gives  support  to  this  suicidal 
custom  and  child  sacrifice.  The  very  fact  that  the  anci¬ 
ent  .Hindus  were  having  “S wayamvvara”  by  which  the 
women  were  allowed  full  freedom  in  the  choice  of  their 
husbands  is  proof  positive  that  marriageable  age  of  girls 
must  have  been  over  16  at  any  rate  because  the  ancient 
Hindus  were  wise  enough  to  know  that  girls  of  II,  12  or 
13  or  even  14  do  not  possess  enough  judgment  or  dis¬ 
crimination  to  choose  their  helpmates. 

Even  if  “no  change”  orthodox  people  imagine  it  to  he 
|  religion,  I  say  “the  old  order  must  change  yielding  place 
to  the  new. 
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world  is  not  stand-still,  is  ever  pro 
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gressing;  if  we  want  to  prosper,  we  must  keep  pace  with 
the  world,  ‘oati  or  the  burning  of  widows  with  their 
dead  husbands  was  a  religious  custom  at  one  time. 
Human  sacrifice  too  was  a  custom  prevailing  at  one  time 
with  some  uncivilised  tribes  in  India.  So  was  infanticide. 

Now  which  Indian  does  not  feel  grateful  to  the  British 
Government  for  the  abolition  of  such  cruel  practices? 
As  was  so  well  described  by  Lady  Tata  the  other  day, 
when  a  cannibal  was  asked  why  he  was  living  on  the 
flesh  of  fellow  human  beings,  he  pleaded  his  custom  and 
religion  for  “the  hein  jus  act,”  Sj  if  we  blindly  honjur 
custom  and  tradition  which  are  doing  us  positive  harm, 
we  will  never  become  free,  will  never  be  honoured  in  the 
scale  of  nations. 

|  I  shall  ask  my  people  this  question,  for  all  our  self- 
imposed  social  restrictions,  for  all  our  strict  adherence  to 
tradition  and  custom  which  are  harmful  in  nature  such 
as  early  marriage,  caste  system,  purdah,  prohibition  of 


widow  remarriage  and  civil  marriage,  are  we  better  off 


than  other  nations  of  the  world  who  do  not  have  these 
restrictions  ?  H  would  strongly  advise  those  who  are  for 


.•«ho  change’  to  go  and  visit  other  civilised  countries,  int.. 
they  will  see  for  themselves  how  low  we  are  in  the  scale 
of  national  efficiency  both  physically,  mentally  and 
materially,  . . 

.  ‘‘  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it  ”.We 
have  to  admit  we  are  the  poorest  nation  in  the  world, 
we  record  the  greatest  mortality  and  our  average  age  of 
living  is  only  20,  while  that  of  an  European  is  over  50. 
Our  power  of  endurance  is  much  less  than  of  the  free 
nations. 

If  such  practices  have  given  us  increased  health  and 
vigour,  have  increased  our  prosperity  and  happiness,  have 
elevated  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  then  by  all  means 
we  will  stick  to  them  and  will  worship  them  ;  when  such 
customs  have  led  to  individual  and  national  decay,  when 
it  has  interfered  with  our  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  they  ought  to  be  condemned,  uprooted  and  - 
cast  aside. 

I  may  note  here  the  resolution  passed  at  the  “AH  India 
Conference  of  Women  ’’  held  at  Poona,  the  representa-  , 
tive  Conference  of  women  called  to  consider  questions 
relating  to  the  education  of  women  in  India.  The  reso- 
lution  was  as  under  : — ‘‘  This  Conference  deeply  deplores  ^ 
the  effect  of  early  marriage  on  education  and  urges  the 
Government  of  India  to  pass  legislation  making  marriage 
under  sixteen  a  penal  offence.  It  demands  that  the  age 
of  consent  be  raised  to  16.  It  whole-heartedly  supports, 
as  a  step  to  this  end,  Sir  Hari  Singh  Gour's  Bill  which 
will  come  before  the  Assembly  this  session 
deputation  from  its  delegates  to  the  Le 
sembly  to  convey  to  its  me  nbers  the  demand  of  women 

on  this  vital  subject.” 

As  women  constitute  more  than  half  the  population, 
even  if  the  Government  desires  to  be  impartial  if  it 
wants  to  do  justice  and  not  provoke  criticism  it  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 


It  sends  a 
Legislative  As- 


All  India  Women’s  Conference”  and  give  its  verdict 


favour  of  Dr.  Gour’s  Bill,  especially  in  the  absence  of 

the  Legislative  Assembly, 


in 


in 

women  representative  _ 

be  a  truly  representative  one  from  the 
measure  concerning  the  health 


(which  cannot 
woman’s  point  of  view)  a 


and  happiness  of  the  womanhood  of  the  country  and 
the  future  race.— The  Social  Service  Quarterly . _ 
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IE  EAST  FOR  LIGHT 


By  HAROLD  CALLENDER 

Paws. 

THE  lure  of  the  East  has,  ever 
since  the  Crusades,  exerted  a 
powerful  attraction  over  the 
imagination  of  the  West.  The 
enticement  of  splendor  and  riches, 
the  fascination  of  the  exotic  and 
mysterious,  hold  a  perennial  appeal. 
But  this  lure  has  acquired,  in  the 
last  few  years,  a  new  and  special 
glamour.  If  the  caravans  and  gal¬ 
leons  that  once  set  off  in  quest  of 
gold  and  spices,  of  ivory,  apes  and 
peacocks,  have  been  succeeded  by 
less  picturesque  vessels  bearing  less 
adventurous  pilgrims  to  lands  of  rub¬ 
ber,  oil  and  copra,  the  roads  to  the 
Orient  have  served  again— as  in  the 
Middle  Ages— to  bring  into  contact 
two  remote  and  very  different  types 
of  culture.  European  philosophers 
and  writers,  disillusioned  and  dis¬ 
pirited  by  the  plight  of  war-enfee¬ 
bled  Europe,  have  turned  their 
faces  to  the  East  in  search  of  light 
and  inspiration. 

George  Canning,  on  a  historic  oc¬ 
casion  slightly  more  than  a  century 
ago,  determined  to  call  in  the  New 
World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old.  Today  the  Old  World  is  urged 
to  appeal  to  a  still  older  one— not  to 
restore  a  deranged  political  equi¬ 
librium,  but  to  supply  the  spiritual 
stimulus  for  the  creation  of  a  better 
European  civilization  than  that 
which  went  to  smash,  as  some  be¬ 
lieve,  between  the  years  1914  and 
1918. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  deb&cle 
in  the  Occident,  and  the  revelation 
of  Western  weaknesses  that  it  sig¬ 
nified  for  the  Orient,  the  “change¬ 
less  East"  apparently  has  lost  some 
of  its  respect  tor  Europe.  Various 
writers  familiar  with  Asia  have 
prophesied  a  revolt  against  WeeteQ* 
ideas  and  Western  rule.  Lothrop 
Stoddard  has  supplied  -an  alarming 
vision  of  a  “Rising  Tide  of  Color”— 
of  yellow,  brown  and  black  races, 
all  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  white  man.  This  is  taken  to 
be  the  result  partly  of  the  loss  of 
European  prestige  entailed  by  the 
war,  partly  of  the  implanting  in 
Oriental  min^n  of  th<>  Western  con¬ 
ceptions  of  democracy  and  self-de¬ 
termination  which  formed  part  of 
our  wartime  ideology.  When  Brit¬ 
ish  transports  loaded  with  troops 
were  being  hurried  to  China  a  few 
months  ago  Winston  Churchill 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  accused 
American  missionaries  of*  stirring 
dp  the  Chinese. 


While  the  Western  World— partic- 


ularly  those  parts  of  it  possessing 


political  and  economic  interests  in 


A  Tired  Europe  Seeks 


discovered  East.  The  Europe  of  to¬ 
day,  if  not  on  the  verge  of  another 
dark  age,  as  has  been  suggested, 
is  at  any  rate  badly  battered  and 
shell-shocked.  It  needs,  if  it  ever 
did,  a  faith  in  its  own  future,  a  re¬ 
assuring  impulse  from  somewhere.  * 
And  once  more  there  is  a  hopeful 
scanning  of  the  roads  leading  to 
the  East. 

Nearly  a  year  before  the  armis¬ 
tice  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  a  public 
letter  urging  that  the  war  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  possible,  while 
there  still  was  something  left  of 


New  Inspiration  in 
The  Wisdom  of 
The  Orient 


i 


the  East— is  thus  disturbed  by  the : 
spectres  of  Lenin  and  Gandhi  there  j 
come  from  European  prophets  the  j 
summons  and  the  warning  that  if  j 
Europe  Is  to  survive  its  present  dis¬ 
abilities  it  must  take  lessons  in 
philosophy  from  the  East.  To  Kip¬ 
ling  the  Orient  represented  a 
curious  and  colorful  setting  for  the 
display  of  British  military  valor  and 
administrative  genius.  To  Conrad 
it  offered  a  useful  background  for 
the  study  of  human  character  and 
emotions,  Eastern  and  Western.  To 
Pierre  Loti  it  supplied  a  sensually 
enticing  escape  from  accustomed 
surroundin'gs.  To  officials  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Washington  it  is  chiefly  a 
political  problem.  But  to  those  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  have  been  captivated 
by  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads  the 
East  holds  a  promise  of  a  vital  re¬ 
newal  and  a  spiritual  force  which  J 
Europe  desperately  needs  but  is 
now  incapable  of  supplying  for  it¬ 
self. 

After  two  centuries  of  Crusades 
had  blazed  the  paths  to  the  East 
and  taught  Europeans  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  expeditions  to  get  there,  Eu¬ 
rope  began  to  stir  from  its  medieval 
lethargy.  Merchants  followed  sol¬ 
diers.  Fleets  crossed  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
caravans  brought  variegated  wares 
— among  them  a  novel  material 
called  cotton— from  Asia.  The  new¬ 
ly  opened  intercourse  with  the  East 
led  Columbus  to  seek  a  shorter 
route  by  sailing  westward.  The 
whole  Mediterranean  Basin,  and 
even  the  interior  of  Europe,  were 
galvanized  into  activity.  Trade 
throve  and  flowed  into  new  chan¬ 
nels.  The  fairs  of  Lyons,  the  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Flanders  and  Germany  blos¬ 
somed  from  the  impulse  of  the  re¬ 


Europe.  What  was  left  in  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  war  has  been 
succinctly  described  by  Thomas 
Mann.  “The  German  people,”  he 
wrote  in  1925,  “are  far  from  having 
completely  recovered  from  a  phys¬ 
ical  and  moral  collapse  such  as  has 
doubtless  never  been  known  before 
in  the  entire  course  of  history.” 
And  again:  “After  extraordinary 


exploits  the  force  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  was  their  belief  in 
themselves,”  the  Germans  gave  in 
to  two  “terrible  weapons”— the 
blockade  and  the  propaganda  that 
undermined  their  morale.  “What 
followed  was  an  unexampled  down¬ 
fall,  an  unconditional  capitulation, 
the  yielding  of  a  moral  fortress. 
*  *  *  The  demoralization  was 

comolete.  It  was  manifest  in  the 
profound  and  almost  mortal  anxiety 
of  an  entire  people  which  despaired 
of  itself,  of  its  history,  of  its  su¬ 
preme  values.” 


rf  the  Germans,  for  a  time,  lost 
faith  in  themselves  and  in  their 
culture,  many  in  the  allied  coun¬ 
tries  lost  faith  in  Europe  and  its 
civilization,  the  unity  of  which  had 
been  so  thoroughly  shattered  by 
the  conflict.  The  recent  guy  pa¬ 
rade  of  the  American  Legion  under 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  led  a  French 
writer  to  observe,  addressing  the 
Americans:  “For  you  the  war  was 
an  incident.  It  is  now  past  and 
you  can  hold  a  jollification.  But 
we  French  have  not  yet  come  out 
of  the  war.” 

Germany  was  not  the  only  nation 
that  suffered  a  moral  wound  that 
heals  slowly.  Among  the  French 
today  one  finds  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
quietude  as  to  the  future  of  France. 
The  number  of  times  that  the  word 
“security”  has  been  used  in  French 
discussions  of  international  affairs 
may  be  taken  $s  a  measure  of  this 
state  of  mind. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Europe 
was  at  its  lowest  point  of  doubt  and 
depression  a  prophet  appeared  with 
the  comforting  message  that  it  was 
.no  use  worrying,  since  the  Occident 
was  about  done  for  in  any  case. 
“The  comparative  study  of  cul¬ 
tures,”  announced  Oswald  Spengler, 
author  of  “The  Decline  of  Western 
Civilization,”  proves  that  we  are 


'%-SKV” 


in  our  old  age 
I  has  sounded. 


The  hour  of  destiny 
ovuuucu,  inexorable  destiny 
against  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
rebel.”  So  he  undertook  to  formu¬ 
late  “the  final  philosophy  of  the 
Occident,”  which  should  serve  to 
prepare  for  the  end  by 


i  i 


're-educat- ; 
the  social  instinct  of 


ing  in  us 
death.” 

History,  said  Spengler,  is  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  cul¬ 
tures,  each  following  a  fairly  fixed 
cvcle.  Ours  approaches  its  finish. 
He  examined  all  the  previous  cul¬ 
tures  at  great  length  to  make  the 
case  quite  clear,  so  that  no  in¬ 
formed  person  need  pass  a  happy 
life  in  the  foolish  illusion  that  Eu¬ 
ropean  civilization  had  a  future 
worth  mentioning.  The  book  sup¬ 
plied  a  kind  of  rational  justification 
of  the  existing  despair  and  conse¬ 
quently  proved  very  popular  and 
provoked  much  discussion. 


another  philosophic  Marco  Polo 
i  who  entertained  no  very  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  Europe  did  likewise.  He 
was  Bertrand  Russell.  One  of  the 
most  curious  aspects  of  this  new 
cult  of  the  Orient  in  Europe  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  embraced  in 
different  ways  by  both  Keyserling  < 
and  Russell.  It  would  scarcely  be  1 
possible  for  two  men  to  possess 
more  widely  divergent  temperar 
ments  or  habits  of  thought.  Yet 
Russell,  the  mathematician  and 
j  realist,  and  Keyserling,  the  mystic, 
j  agree  in  the  conviction  that  Europe 


mentality  of  the  nsn-opaim  who,  to 


requires  a  sew'  or  very  much 
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EUROPE— that  is,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  intellectually  curi¬ 
ous — then  began  to  take  a 
new  interest  in  the  East.  If 
Western  civilization  was  about  to 
eo  under,  the  reasonable  course 
was  to  take  Spengler's  tip  and 
try  to  hook  up  with  some  going 
concern.  After  all,  the  Orient  did 
exhibit  odd  powers  of  resistance. 

Did  not  half  a  dozen  Indian  fakirs 
go  about  Europe  pouring  molten 
lead  into  their  mouths  and  sticking 
knives  into  their  bodies?  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore  toured  Europe  and 
found  many  sympathetic  listeners. 
Remain  Rolland,  who  had  done 
biographies  of  Michelangelo,  Tol¬ 
stoy  and  Beethoven,  now  wrote  a 
life  of  Gandhi.  Cooromaswamy  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  curiosity  about  the 
East  with  books  on  Oriental  phi 
losophies  and  religions.  Europeans 
and  Americans  made  pilgrimages 
to  Santiniketen, 

India,  and  to  other  revered  places 

in  the  East.  „n< 

,  Henri  Massis,  in  his  essay, 
fense  de  l’Oceident ,”  recently  pub- 
S  in  Paris  by  the  Librairie 
Pion  presents  a  scholarly  analysis 
S  tt.  views  of  the  more  Influen¬ 
tial  contemporary 
come  under  the  speu 
thought  and  civilization. 

.  Europe,  whether  it  was  to  fulfill 
&  Spengler  s  program  or  not,  was  re- 
llSSS  by  some  as  a  very  narrow 

and  stuffy  Piaee  There 

whom  the  a vu^  esged  Rop 

!°°r.u”co"n.  Hermann  Key 

ply  ■***  ,0™'  n„”t  Europe  today 
is  too  limited.  ,  j  want  to 

escape  towar  must  trans- 

hfe,  in  «rder  to  subsist,  n 

form  itself  ”  to  the 
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changed  civilization  and  that  it  can 
profit  by  studying  the  manner  i»  . 
which  the  problems  of  life  are  met1 
in  the  Orient. 

Russell  believes  that  the  way  to 
discover  truth  is  by  the  application 
of  disciplined  thought.  In  philoso¬ 
phy  he  undertook  to  introduce  the 
logic  of  pure  mathematics  into  the 
realms  of  metaphysics  and  psychol¬ 
ogy.  His  was  a  mind  that  one 
might  have  expected  to  prove  en¬ 
tirely  immune  to  the  spell  of  the 
East,  which  is  permeated  by  the 
occult.  Russell  did  not,  of  course, 
derive  any  such  psychic  thrills  as 

:j  Keyserling  did  from  the  intuitive  j 
philosophies  of  the  Orient,  but  he  , 

I  came  back  an  admirer  of  the 
Chinese.  He  referred  in  one  of  his 
essays  to  the  “instinctive  happiness 
|  which  makes  China  a  paradise 
1  after  the  fierce  weariness  of  our 
i  distracted  and  trivial  civilization, 
j  “China,”  he  concluded,  has 
j  shortcomings  which  to  us  are  very 
1  obvious,  but  it  also  has  merits  m 
i  which  we  are  deficient.  What  is  to 
be  hoped  is  not  that  China  should 
become  like  ourselves,  reproducing 
our  Napoleons  and  Bismarcks  and  1  j 

Eminent  Victoria**,  ** 

civilization  s^  knowledge  with 
combining  Chinese  are 

Chinese  culture.^  ^  #  jf  their  devei- 

“mtn?  tan  e  left  free,  I  think 
opment  can  worid  a  new 

they  can  on  the  arts  and 

civilization  to  carry 

sciences  after  nm> pe  has  perished 

in  a  sea  of  blood-  apg 

Keyserhng  *  £gli9h-speaking 
known  m  tb  q{  the  otber 

countries  than  aj  ln 

apostles  of  O  f  a  philoso- 

his  “Travel  Diaty 
pher,”  a  fascinating  book, 


be  bom  to  historic  life,  required 
at  last  that  all  the  old  States  of 
Europe  collapse.  So  I  sought  to 
ignore  the  war  and  during  a  year 
I  lived  in  a  state  of  interior  ae- 
|  tachment.  My  personality  acquired 
{ more  vigor.  Like  a  volcano,  it  r 
hurled  forth  its  energy.  *  *  *  My 
spiritual  dynamism  is  so  strong 
that  it  is  impossible  to  endure  it 
more  than  three  days.” 

Keyserling  Bays:  “We  are  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  new  epoch,  similar  to  ; 
that  which  marked  the  first  cen-  j 
turies  after  Christ.  Then  all  sorts 
of  reactions  took  place,  and'  the  f 

and 


Orient  and  the  Occident  united. 
And  now,  as  then,  the  result  will 
be  an  enlarging  of  the  bases  of 
life.” 

At  the  School  of  Wisdom  in 
Darmstadt,  Keyserling  permits  his 
devotees  to  profit  by  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  his  insight  into  the  proc-  j 
esses  of  history.  Thus  they  may 
give  “new  significance”  to  their 
lives.  The  meeting  at  the  school 
in  1921  “solved  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  of  eternal  significance 
toward  the  ever-changing  appear¬ 
ance  of  outward  fact  and  form.” 
Tagore  was  present  and  no  doubt 
helped  in  the  task.  The  following 
year  another  problem,  that  of  “the 
heroic  Western  modality  of  life, 
was  disposed  of  without  great  dif¬ 
ficulty. 


-her”  a  fascinates  -  . 
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and  it,  thought.  H.  U  bigh-dm»g 
nervous  a  typical  mystic.  He  re- 
Z7Z  himself  •  Prophet  who« 
f  “  it  is  to  enable  those  capa- 

i  Sfof  Understanding  him  to  achieve 

■•perfect  self-realizstion."  upon  the 

principles  of  the  Eastern  mystics.  | 

w£le  be  often  tellur  for  W.™  < st  a 
«=*•  ,“e  'd'l-Tu  pemeS 

against  wisdom.  . 

contacts  that  count.  One  do«s  “o 
acquire  the  truth  through  the  intel¬ 
lect,  nor  communicate  it  by  that 
[means. 
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AURICE  MAETERLINCK 
has  referred  to  the  Western 
and  Eastern  cultures  as 
two  lobes  of  the  human  brain. 
“The  one  produces  reason,  sci¬ 
ence,  consciousness;  the  other 
cretes  intuition,  religion,  the  sub¬ 
conscious.  One  reflects  the  infinite 
and  unknowable;  the  other  heeds 
only  what  It  can  limit,  what  it  can 
understand.  *  *  *  ’They  have  tried  j 
more  than  once  to  interpenetrate,  j 
to  join,  to  work  in  concert;  but  the 
Western  lobe,  at  least  on  the  most 
active  part  of  our  globe,  has  so  far 
paralyzed  and  almost  annihilated 
the  efforts  of  the  other.  *  *  *  It  is 
time  to  reawaken  the  paralyzed 
Eastern  lobe.” 

“Asia  will  conquer  us  as  Rome 
and  Athens  once  conquered— by  the 
mind,”  predicted  Rolland.  ‘  The 
night  falls  upon  Europe,”  wrote 
Walter  Rathenau  shortly  before  his 
death.  “More  and  more  everything 
obliges  us  to  look  to  the  East.  *  *  * 
Here  is  the  great  result  of  the  war, 
the  great,  tragedy  that  our  children 
will  not  even  understand.” 

Examine  the  poetry  of  today,’  ; 
said  Hermann  Hesse.  “You  will, 
see  everywhere  the  same  affinity 
with  Dostoievsky.  The  ideal  of  the 
‘Brothers  Karamazov,’  an  old  Asi¬ 
atic  ideal  marked  by  occultism,  is 
becoming  little  by  little  the  Euro- 
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pean  ideal  and  tends  to  overwhelm 

the  Occidental  spirit.”  | 

“The  awakening  metaphysical;; 
conscience,”  wrote  Professor  Rob¬ 
ert  Ernst  Curtius  of  Bonn,  ‘  sought 
in  the  spirit  of  the  East  a  sanction,  | 

a  nourishment,  a  fecundating  force. , 

Taoism  is  at  present  the  secret  re- 1 


,  .(The  columns  of  German-Latm 

|  civilisation  ^ 
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years  ago. 


^ma7  reconstruction  proeresses 

Under  the  spiritual  miluence  of  the 
Orient,  which  is  reawakening  and 
animating  Europeans  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  primitive  India  and  its  mil¬ 
lennial  wisdom,  a  new  moral  order 
is  forming  in  the  Occident.” 

Having  suffered  defeat,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  seem  to  have  been  especially 
susceptible  to  the  call  of  the  East. 
“The  German  mind,  like  the  Ger¬ 
man  territory,  is  open  toward  both 
the  West  and  the  East,”  said  Cur- 
tius.  Russian  art  has  taken  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  Germany,  and  the 
German  Republic’s  political  poli¬ 
cies  wavered  for  a  time  between  the 
West  and  the  East.  Some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  utterances  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Slavic  and  Oriental  ideals 
have  coincided  with  the  tendency 
toward  a  German-Russlan  alliance, 
but  the  re-establishment  of  com¬ 
paratively  normal  relations  between 
Germany  and  her  former  enemies 
has  been  reflected  in  a  diminution 
of  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  East¬ 
ern  ways.  “During  and  after  the 
war,”  said  Mann,  “we  gave  our-| 
selves  to  the  Orient  of  Dostoiev-| 
sky.  *  •  *  The  rectification  of  a| 
tendency  whose  exclusivism  was  | 
dangerous  to  the  national  mind  has  I 
undoubtedly  begun.  Germany  be¬ 
gins  again  to-  look  to  the  West.”  I 
The  protagonists  of  a  sympathetic 
study  of  Eastern  thought  represent 
it  as  a  return  “to  the  alma  mater,” 
to  first  sources.  Did  not  Christian¬ 
ity  and  our  own  civilization  de¬ 
velop  from  Eastern  origins?  West- 
tern  civilization  has  broken  down 
and  must  go  back  to  its  base  for 
repairs,  so  to  speak.  It  has  run 
out  of  inspiration  and  must  send  | 
to  the  East  for  a  new  supply. 

Comparing  the  "dissolution  of  | 
personality”  that  he  finds  manifest  !f 
in  the  writings  of  the  young  dis- 
ciples  of  Proust  and  Gide  with  the  I 
attitude  of  the  Eastern  mystics,  M.  1 
Massis  adds:  “Lassitude  of  a  gen- 1 
eration  prematurely  stricken,  which  ) 
no  discipline  of  intelligence  and ; 
heart  defends  against  a  feeling  of  1 

powerlessness— -here  is  where  Ori- 1 
j  entalism  threatens.”  He  recalls  the 
cultural  unity  of  Europe  in  the  1 
|  Middle  Ages  and  urges  a  return  to 
j  Latin  culture  and  the  Church. 

Being  largely  a  product  of  the 
disillusionment  and  the  moral  dam- 1 
age  caused  by  the  war,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  cult  of  the  East  may  decline  I 
with  the  recovery  of  Europe — espe- 
[  dally  if  this  recovery  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  achievement  of  reason- 1 
|  able  guarantees  against  the  disrup¬ 
tion  by  another  war  of  the  degree 
of  unity  and  the  sense  of  common 
interest  that  the  continent  now 
possesses. 


Mrs.  Besant’s  Lectures. — Mrs.  Besnnt,  we  are  told, I 
“came,  saw  ami  conquered.”  We  believe  that  is  an  illustru  •I 
tiou  of  the  temptaumi  to  ua©  fine  epigrams  that  have  become* 
famous  m  history  or  literature,  whether  they  are  applicable  to!| 
current  eveuts  or  not.  May  we  ask  on  whose  behalf  has  Mrs.  ; 

IBesaut  made  her  conquest  ?  Have  we  been  conquered  by  Tbeo-| 
sophy,  or  by  Neo-Hinduism,  or  by  the  Hinduism  of  aticieut 
India?  As  to  the  first,  we  have  noticed  how  emphatically  her! 
teachings  have  been  protested  against  by  Dr.  Salzer,  and  we® 
have  ourselves  remarked  that,  while  Theosophy  has  posed  be-| 
forethe  world  as  a  faith  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Buddh-1 
ism,  and  a  relation  of  the  most  friendly  kind  has  subsisted  oe-| 
tween  Theosophical  and  modern  Buddhistic  teacheis,  Mis.  j 
Besant  has  thrown  tire  entire  weight  oi  her  support  on  tire  , 
A  side  of  Hinduism  on  aimost  every  point  on  which  there  has; 
|  been  a  conflict  between  Hinduism  aud  Buddhism.  As  to  the 
Hinduism  of  our  day,  are  Hindus  prepared  to  accept  in  con¬ 
duct,  or  even  to  assent  in  principle  to,  the  teachings  of  Mrs. 
Besant  on  all  points?  Are  they  prepared  to  denounce  the  sacri-  ; 
tice  of  animals  for  the  propitiation  of  gods  and  goddesses,  to  j 
i  condemn  the  zenana  system  as  a  foreign  institution  aud  a  bar *  1 
1  to  progress,  to  refuse  to  allow  religious  ceremonies  to  be 
'  performed  by  priests  who  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
1  the  mantras  they  utter,  to  break  down  the  numerous  sub- 
divisions  in  every  caste,  to  free  marriages  from  pecuniary 
j  exactions,  to  admit  that  the  education  of  women  is  enjoined  by 
J  Hinduism  ?  If  Hindus  are  prepared  to  do  all  this,  tbeu  indeed 
has  Mrs.  Besant  made  a  couquest.  Any  one  who  may  say  in 
I  reply  to  us  that  it  is  not  easy  for  a  people  to  change  their 
usages,  or  even  their  couvictipu.s^sbouid.  remember  that  uo  one 
can  be  said  to  conquer  who  does  not.overcome  some  real  diffi- 
I  culties.  Apart  from  exercising  any  influence  on  Hindu  society 
J®  in  respect  of  its  practices,  has  Mrs.  Besant  made  even  a  con- 
5;]  quest  of  opiums?  Has  she  been  able  to  win  au  acceptance  for 
,  ]  views  which  people  were  not  prepared  to  accept  before  they 
1  beard  her?  Or  has  she  only  taught  Hindus  to  pride  themselves 
1  upon  those  forms  and  institutions  of  Hinduism,  an  adJiere.ufi.e 
J  to  which  has  long  been  recuguised  as  the  mark  of  orthodoxy  in 
Ii  Hindu  society.,  and,  given  an  impetus  to  opinions  which  were 

P  already  prevalent,  by  investing  them  with  an  appearance  of 
plausibility?  If  this  latter  is  the  case,  then  Mrs.  Besant 
has  made  quite  as  glorious  a  conquest  as  Mr.  Webb,  the  con- 
vert  to  Islamism,  has  made  among  Mahomedaus.  To  subdue 
I  the  Hindus  of  our  day,  not  even  into  one’s  own  ideal  of 
Hinduism,  hut  into  such  Hinduism  as  they  already  have,  with 
1|  only  au  addition  of  conceit,  is  a  victory  which  any  foreigner 
||  who  chose,  to  call  himself  a  Hindu  could  win  without  the 
’  least  difficulty.  Winning  applause  as  an  orator,  or  flattering 
the  vanity  of  a  people,  is  uot  conquering. 


I  Dr.  Bouquet  goes  on  to  say:  “Moslem  apologists  for  Islam  have 
sought  to  Christianise  the  God  of  Islam.  Sayed  Ameer  All  rst  j 
describes  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  especially  the  historic  view 
1  of  Jesus  and  His  revelation  of  God  as  Father,  and  then  transfers 
)  the  whole  Christian  conception  to  the  Allah  of  Mohammed.  But 
j  the  facts  of  history  cannot  be  so  easily  dissipated.  The  Moslem 
I  view  of  God  has  been  seen  both  in  itself  and  m  its  effects  to  be 
1  defective  in  its  unmoral  autocracy,  its  irresponsible  fatalism,  its 
J  implication  in  human  sin,  the  mere  verbalism  of  its  compassion,  its 

1  inadequacy  in  holiness  and  love,  the  capriciousness  of  its  justice,  its 
|  repudiation  of  the  conception  of  fatherhood,  and  its  denial  of  the 
j!  possibility  of  the  immanence  and  indwelling  of  God.” 
of  in  chapter  in  on  the  Origin  and  Early  Development  of  Religion 
the  theory  of  primitive  monotheism  receives  attention,  (pp.  99-110) 
I  but  the  recent  evidence  for  this  theory  as  given  by  Schmidt,  Heiler, 
[[and  Lowie  is  not  adequately  presented^ _ 
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THE  MABOMEDANS  OF  INDIA. 

The  Moslem  Chronicle,  the  leading  organ  of 
the  Mahomedan  community  in  Bengal,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  remarkable  article  on  the  position  and 


^'ospe.'Ai  of  tho  Indian  Mussulmans  “  They 
iftiave  lost  the  reins  of  government,  political 
"power  and  influence  have  shifted  from  their  hands, 

I  they  have  become  poor  ;  trade  and  commerce  are 
generally  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindus  and  English¬ 
men.”  Notwithstanding  the  good  intentions  of 
their  rulers,  the  liberal  encouragement  given  by  , 
the  State  to  Mahomedan  education,  and  the  | 
genuine  desire  of  the  Provincial  and  Imperial  | 
Governments  to  find  qualified  Mussulmans  for  | 
the  public  service,  the  Bengal  Mahomedans  see 
themselves  outstripped  in  every  department  of 
modern  activity.  The  remedy  which  they 
have  hitherto  demanded  is  a  still  larger 
measure  of  State  aid  and.  a  more  generous 
preference  in  regard  to  State  employ.  The 
:  Moslem  Chronicle  received  by  last  mail 
strikes  a  new  note.  It  declares  that  the  only 
cure  for  the  fallen  fortunes  of  its  co-religionists 
is  a  “  consciousness  of  degradation  ”  with  a  firm 
'  resolve  to  lift  themselves  out  or  it.  It  says  . 

:j  The  nation  which  faces  its  national  decay,  fully 
i  conscious  of  the  fact  of  its  decay,  has  won 
’  half  the  battle,  has  nearly  worked  out  its  national  re¬ 
generation.  The  Mussulmans  in  India— of  all  provinces 
and  all  parts— should  be  now  brought  to  this  stage— the 
staee  of  the  consciousness  of  national  wrongs,  national 
decay,  national  shame  and  disgrace.  After  they  have 
been  melted  in  this  crucible  of  fire,  they  will  be  capable 
of  being  shaped  into  any  shapes  that  the  exigencies 
of  the  time  may  demand.  The  truths  and  axioms  that  ^ 
cannot  be  hammered  into  the  ears  of  our  community  | 
now  will  then  be  hammered  m  with  one  stroke. 

The  oourageous  patriotism  which  inspires  suen 
an  appeal  may  well  excuse  some  undue  warmth  of 
statement  The  “  wrongs  ”  of  which  the  Mussul-) 


mans  complain  are  that  "they,  the  former  rulers; 
of  India,  have  been  ousted  trom  public  employ-5 
meat  and  from  private  careers  by  the  Hindus 
But  while  this  is  true  in  certain  provinces,  and 


law 


niFTndii7  Sof  progress.1"  Indeed  there  are  many  signs  that 

all  India,  ino  wnu  j  m  -;-un ctriL-mrr  nnf.  fresh  earners  of  industrv  Quito 


‘  education  as  regards  worldly  success ;  it  also 
points  out  how  this  weakness  may  be  con- 
'  verted  into  a  source  of  strength.  The  main 
directing  force  in  the  working  of  Islam  is 
the  Ulema,  or  authoritative  body  of  Mahomedan 
spiritual  teachers.  The  Moslem  Chronicle  desires 
to  see  this  force  “utilized  ”  for  modern  purposes. 

In  respect  to  the  traditional  function  of  the  Ulema 
as  a  propaganda  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  the 
writer  points  out  the  inferiority  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  modern  Christian  societies  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  “  And  not  only  that. 

If  such  a  society  had  been  powerfully  organized 
and  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  it  would  have 
done  more  to  unite  the  different  sections  of  the 
|  Mahomedan  community,  and  to  improve  their 
1  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  than  any  other 
|  organization  or  measure  we  can  think  of.  Thus 
I  in  a  most  important  way  Mussulmans  would  have 
|  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Hindus,  who,  with 
a  all  their  political  organizations,  which  are  more 
H  or  less  imitations  'of  English  forms,  cannot 
if!  command  a  similar  agency  owing  to  their 
caste  system.”  The  question  is  whether  the 
ancient  spiritual  organization  of  Islam  can  bo  y 
so  infused  with  the  modern  spirit  as  to  give  “  a  i 
powerful  shaking  to  the  stolid  mass  of  the  | 
community  ”  and  lead  to  its  “  regeneration.”  m 
»■  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  appeal,  it  f  ; 

travels  a  long  way  beyond  the  old  foolish  anti-  <£; 
f  pathies  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  religious  ;A 
riots  in  India  two  years  ago.  These  antipathies! 
were  as  natural,  and  are  as  ineffective  under  the  V 
stern  order  imposed  by  British  rule,  as  is  the  P 
'antipathy  often  expressed  to  the  Bengalis. ig 
The  Hindus  by  more  quickly  appreciating! 

If  the  qualifications  required  for  success  ink 
British  India  have  distanced  the  Mussulmans, Jg| 
:  just  as  the  Bengalis  by  getting  the  start  of  other|| 
I  Hindu  races  kept  for  a  time  in  the  forefront  of[ 
the  whole.  A  newly  successful  people  is  odious 
to  the  people  whom  it  supplants  ;  iiris  especially 
fj  odious  when  it  makes  its  way  by  keen  intelligence 
’  among  peoples  long  accustomed  to  regard  success  as 
the  reward  of  bodily  vigour  or  of  brute  force. 
Providence,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
endowed  the  Bengali  with  a  quickly  working 
brain  j  the  British  Government  gave  him  the 
University  of  Calcutta.  But  the  other  Hindu 
.  races  of  Northern  as  of  Southern  India  have  now 
j  their  own  Universities,  and  the  Bengali  is  content 
;  to  take  his  place  with  other  Hindus  in  the  van 


. 
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difference  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  is  that  the  Hindus  have  more  easily  re¬ 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions 
and  adopt  the  modern  methods 


age, 


success  in  life,  while  the  Mussulmans  cling  to 
the  traditions  of  their  glorious  past.  It  it that 
elorious  past  which  stands  between  the  Maho 
medans  and  an  acceptance  of  the  actual  facts. 

“  Let  it  survive,”  says  the  Moslem  Chronicle, 

«  only  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  to  afford 
ai  to  the  present,  and  lead  to  a  happier  futu  . 
The  key  to  the  situation  is  the  upbringing 
the  Mahomedaii  youth.  From  to  dayaH »d„ 
boy  enters  school  to  tne  c.  y  «Prular 

S  tgries  o"  the  Mahomedan  schoolboy  arc 

ana  enei  secular  education,  while  the 

0„SItf..SVSe‘t  on  religions  - 

SoT Not  only  to” 

tol^eS  ^ht ,  hm  views 

are  also  diverted  from  worldly  “eees»  °y 

^enM^^S^urlohoels, 

evcnaUbough 

forward  to  a  secular  car-  •  ^  either  turn 

students  in  look  at  it  askance  , 

aside  from  such  a  career  half.starve  himself 

A  poor  Mahomedan  tatlier  {amily  may  become 
in  order  that  the  flower  of  1  faith;  as  many  a 
learned  in  the  mysteries  of  h  .  hed  itself  toJ 
humble  Scottish  hansel old  b« >{  P  the  ministry, 
educate  its  most  promising  perceives  the 

The  Moslem  Chronicle  n  t  ^an  system  of 
[essential  weakness  of  the 
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'She  is  striking  out  fresh  careers  of  industry  quite 
apart  from  the  official  employments  which  he  was 
for  a  time  accused  of  monopolizing,  or  even  from, 
^jie  so-called  political  agitation  which  was  next; 
upposed  to  he  his  special  role.  So  far  from  the, 
ndian  National  Congress  being  a  Bengali  Con-! 
ress  it  is  recruited  chiefly  from  the  other  pro-: 
■inces.  Of  the  fi,033  delegates  who  have! 

ttended  its  meetings  during  the  past  six;  I 
ears,  the  Bengalis  should,  in  their  pro-j ' 
•portion  to  the  general  population,  have  i 

formed  close  on  33  per  cent.  As  a  matter  s  | 
of  fact  they  have  formed  under.  13  per  cent.  | 
.Madras,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  supposed  to  - 
I  be  a  slow-moving  province,  should  in  the  ratio ,  • 
of  population  have  sent  only  16  per  cent.  As  a  | 
matter  of  fact  it  sent  25  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  ; ; 
the  traditionally  slow-going  province  sent,  m  | 
ratio  to  the  general  population,  about  four  times 
more  delegates  to  the  Congress  than  the  tradi-  f,? 
tionally  “  advanced  ”  Province  of  Bengal.  | 

The  truth  is  that  the  Indian  Universities  ancl  | 
State  schools  are  rendering  such  “  traditional  ’  ’ 
epithets  altogether  misleading.  The  same  faculty 
for  adaptation  which  once  gave  the  Bengali  his  | 
supposed  monopoly  of  puhlio  employments  in  j 
Northern  India,  and  subsequently  his  reputed  | 
lead  in  political  organization,  now  impels  him  to  | 
fresh  departures  in  industrial  enterprise.  Much  | 
of  the  illiberal  abuse  with  which  he  is  sometimes  | 
assailed  proceeds  from  tho  fact  that  he  is  usually  | 
the  first  among  the  Hindu  peoples  to  discern  | 
fresh  tendencies  of  the  times  and  to  take  advaii- 1 
tace  of  them.  Place  him  anywhere  under  novel 
conditions  and  he  will  swiftly  make  himself  | 
master  of  them.  It  is  this  faculty  which  led  to  | 
the  spectacle  of  a  Brahman  rajah  standing  forth  1 
last S spring  as  a  captain  of  industry  with  a  rail¬ 
way  made  entirely  by  Bengali  capital  and  by  Ben- 1 
gali  engineers.^  It  is  the  same  faculty  that,  led,,? 
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last  weeK  to  a  Brahman  cox  stconng  the TJalTfoT 
eight,  and  steering  it  as  steadily  as  his  father 
lias  for  long  steered  the  Indian  National  Congress 
in  Bengal. 

The  question  has  now  to  he  decided  whether . 
the  Bengali  Mussulmans  can  develop  the  same 
adaptiveness  as  the  Bengali  Hindus.  On  this  ; 
issue  the  result  of  the  Moslem  Chronicle’s 
patriotic  appeal  to  its  co-religionists  must 
mainly  depend.  The  vast  mass  of  the  Bengali 
Mahometans  belong  to  the  same  races  as  I 
the  Hindu  population  from  amidst  whom ! 
they  have  been  converted  and  among  whom  f 
they  dwell.  Hoes  their  difference  in  re- ! 
lic?ion  form  a  permanent  bar  to  the  powers! 
of  adaptation  which  their  Hindu  neighbours  have  j 
so  conspicuously  developed  ?  A  generation  ago 
the  answer  would  have  been  that  it  does.  But  a  !. 
generation  suffices  in  India  to  compel  the  recon-  i 
sideration  of  many  accepted  conclusions.  Thirty  j 
years  ago  no  one  could  have  predicted  that ; 
Madras  would  send,  in  proportion  to  her  popula-  j 
tion,  four  times  more  delegates  to  a  political  f 
organization  than  Bengal  ;  that  is  to  say ,  to  six  | 
political  congresses,  of  which  four  were  held  at  i; 
centres  in  or  adjacent  to  Northern  India— centres  i 
until  lately  cut  off  from  Madras  alike  by  geo-  j! 
graphical  distance  and  by  the  absolute  mutual  j 
indifference  of  their  respective  peoples.  J 


THEOSOPHIC  WORK  IN  INDIA 


HOW  IT  IS  CARRIED  ON  AND  ITS  RESULT. 


BERTRAM  KEIGHTBEY,  SECRETARY  OP  THE 


SOCIETY,  TELES  OF  ITS  PROGRESS. 

Bertram  Keightley,  general  secretary  of  the  Tlieo- 
sophlcal  Society  In  India,  is  now  in  this  city,  and 
will  start  for  London  early  next  week.  At  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Tlieosophieal  Society,  which  will  be 
held  at  Scottish  Rite  Ilall,  in  Madison-ave.,  on 
Sunday,  Mr.  Keightley  will  read  two  papers.  At  the 
afternoon  session  he  will  read  a  paper  on  “  India 
and  the  Tlieosophieal  Society,”  and  at  the  evening 
session  the  subject  of  his  paper  will  be  “Necessity  ot. 
the  Study  of  Metaphysics.”  Mr.  Keightley  Is,  next, 
to  Colonel  Olcott,  the  principal  person  of  the  Theo- 
sophlcal  Society  in  India,  and  has  advanced  far  in 
esoteric  knowledge.  He  is  an  Englishman',  of  ruddy 
complexion,  and  not,  apparently,  over  thirty-live 
years  of  age.  The  headquarters  of  the  Theosophistsj 
In  India  Is  at  Madras,  and  there  Mr.  Keightley  spends-, 
most  of  his  time.  A  Tribune  reporter  called  upon 
him  yesterday  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  Tlieosophieal  Society,  at  No.  144 
Madison-ave.,  and  lie  readily  consented  to 
talk  of  India  and  the  work  of  the  Theosopliists  there. 

In  tile  course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Keightley 
said :  “  When  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott 
began  their  work  in  India  the  march  ol  materialism;/ 
was  carrying  everything  before  it.  The  Hindus  of 
education  were  losing  their  old  faith,  and  every  school 
was  turning  out  materialists.  This,  of  course,  -was 
natural  for  a  people  subdued  by  force  of  arms  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  overwhelming  material 
civilization  of  the  West.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Tlieosophieal  Society  to  check  this  growth  ol  material¬ 
ism,  and  bring  back  the  minds  of  the  Indian  people 
to  their  former  state  of  intellectual  al'd  spiritual 
activity.  In  a  large  measure  the  effort  has  been 
successful.  We  bave  succeeded^n  building  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  national  sentiment  in'lpidia,  as  the  coming 
Indian  convention  will  show. 

“  We  have  sought  to  broaden  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  teachings  of  Theosophy.  Materialism 
means  selfishness,  and  selfislhness  is  the  downfall  of 
nations,  as  broadness  and  intellectuality  are  their 
salvation.  O'ne  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  India— I  speak  now  of  the  people  of 
education  and  intellect— Is  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Brahmih  caste  will  not  allow  of  its  members  taking 
part  in  any  mercantile,  mechanical  or  manual  labor. 
In  the  old  days  the  Brahmins  were  set  apart  from  the 


- M  W  uu  jo  uuv  uiaiiunuo  -  A 

rest  of  the  people  to  'be  the  intellectual  portion  of  the 
race.  They  found  a  fitting  and  recognized  place  in 
the  old  system ;  but  now  that  the  old  sy'stem  has 
passed  away,  they  become  government  clerks,  lawyers 
or  accountants.  You  can  hire  all  the  good  book¬ 
keepers  you  want  in  India  for  $4  50  a  month. 


- s%vw,  Wg-'ltlfVe  endeavored  to  show  the  Brauim.... 

that  the  causes  which  created  and  for  so  long  per¬ 
petuated  tfJelr  caste  no  longer  operate  In  the  same 
fanner,  and  that  they  should  adapt  themselves  to 
the  present'  order  of  things.  By  so  doing  we  have  J 
been  able  to  make  a  considerable  Impression.  The  j 
work  of  the  TheosopiMeal  Society  in  India  Is  almost  , 
entirely  among  the  natives.  Between  the  Anglo-  < 
Indian  and  the  native  there  Is  a  deep  gulf  fixed,  r 
There  Is  almost  no  communication  between  the  two 
sets  of  people,  except  official  communication.  One 
cannot  work  among  the  Anglo-Indians  and  the  natives 
at  the  same  time.  The  Theosophie  colony,  formerly 
at  Simla,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so  much, 
was  largely  an  Anglo-Indian  colony,  and  there  are 
still  a  number  ol  Theosopliists  among  the  Anglo- 
Indians.  But  we  confine  our  work  now  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  tfbe  natives.  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
natives  cannot  carry  on  their  own  work  among  therm 
selves.  This  is  because  the  East  Indian  Is  no 
energetic,  pushing  sort  of  man,  and  it  as  eui 
found  that  a  few  Anglo-Saxons  were  necessary 
direct  and  push  forward  the  work. 

“It  Is  commonly  supnosed  that  there  are  many 
Buddhists  in  India.  That  Is  not  so.  I  doubt  if  you 
could  find  fifty  Buddhists  In  all  India.  The  BuddluMs 

are  in  Ceylon,  Burmak,  Slam,  China  and  Japan.  It 
q  ml  stake  also,  to  suppose  Uiat  all  meosopniM. 
are  BuddUlsts’  We  regard  the -BuddMst  belief  as  the  one 
religion  that  has  kept  nearer  td  the 
oveilaid  with-  dogma  ai:d  superstition  than  o tlier  re 
Virions  We  did  not  seek  to  make  conveits  m  our 
S'  'or  rather  we  seek  to  pervert  no  man  from  his 
rellrion  but  merely  to  make  him  understand  his  own 
religion,  and  to  comprehend  from  wliat  fundamental 
truths  it  derives  its  origin.  The  esoteric  knowledge 
Is  that  from  which  nil  religions  have  sprung,  though  it 
has  been  overlaid  and  covered  up  m  the  progress  of 
time  The  Hindu  religion  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
tt  is  an  epitome  of  ail  the  changes  winch  have  taken 
place  and  are  now  taking  place  in  the  Christian  re 
llgion.  In  it  you  find  all  the  varieties  of  dogmatic 
belief,  from  Calvinism  to  Roman  Catholicism,  In  it 
are  the  warring  doctrines  of  free  will  and  foreor¬ 
dination,  or  justification  by  works  and  of  justification 
bv  faith  alone.  The  Hindu  sects  are  as  numerous  as 
the  Christian  sects,  and  are  divided  on  the  same  lines 
The  great  school  of  tbte  esoteric  knowledge  is,  of 
course,  that  of  the  Brothers  of  Thibet,  it  was  in 
'that  school  that  Mme.  Blavatsky  studied  before  she 
started,  the  present  theosophie  movement.  Tbt 
Brothers  do  not  always  stay  in  Thibet.  They  travel  ; 
!  j  think  It  was  in  Soudan  that  Mme.  Blavatsky.  first 
i  met  her  Mahatma. 


A  THEOSOPHIGAL  CONVENTION. 

THE  AMERICAN  SECTION  TO  MEET  NEXT  SUN¬ 
DAY  AND  MONDAY. 

An  interesting  list  of  papers  has  been  prepared 
to  be  read  at  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
American  section  of  the  Tlieosophieal  Society,  which 
will  be  held  in  tills  city  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  The 
second  and  third  sessions  will  be  held  at  2 :30  and 
8  :15  p.  m.  Monday,  in  Scottisli  Rite  Hall,  in  Madison- 
ave.,  and  tlie  public  will  be  admitted.  It  is  at  these 
.sessions  that  the  papers  will  be  read.  The  first 
i'  iession  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  at  10  a.  an.,  in  Aryan 
j'inll,  No.  144  Madisoln-ave.,  where  the  society  has 
its  American  headquarters.  It  will  be  a  business 
meeting.  On  Saturday  night  a  reception  for  visiting 
Theosopliists  will  be  held  at  Aryan  Hall,  and  the 
ashes  of  Mme.  Blavatsky  will  be  deposited  In  the 
shrine  prepared  for  them.  When  Mme.  Blavatsky ’s 
body  was  cremated  the  ashes  were  divided  into 
three  portions.  One  portion  is  in  India,  one  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  third  Is  in  possession  of  the  American 
section.  The  sln'ine  prepared  for  the  ashes  is  a  niche 
in  the  wall,  enclosed  by  a  marble  tablet.  Back  ot 
the  tablet  there  is  a  copper  base,  in  which  will  rest 
'  a  small  porphyry  sarcophagus  containing  the  remains. 
An  opening  in  the  slab  of  marble  will  allow  the 
sarcophagus  to  be  seen.  Only  Theosopliists  will  be 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  reception  oil  Saturday 
night,  and  at  tile  depositing  of  the  ashes. 

The  Theosophicnl  Society  has  secured  two  dates  at 
Ihe  Chicago  World’s  Fall'  religious  convention,  and  at 
the  convention  of  the  American  section  on  Sunday 
George  E.  Wright,  cf  Chicago,  will  be  present-  to  lay 
before  the  delegates  the  scheme  for  a  representation 
at  Chicago.  Then  a  committee  of  representation  will 
be  appointed  to  present  to  the  Chicago  convention 
the  views  of  the  Theosopliists.  At  the  convention 
on  Sunday  aud  Monday  150  delegates  are  expected  to 
be  present,  and  about  400  other  Theosopliists.  Among 
the  delegates  will  be  representatives  from  nearly 
every  large  city  in  the  United  States.  The  papers 
to  be  read  will  be  as  follows-  “Hurry,”  Miss  K. 
Hillard,  of  New-York ;  “  The  Masters,”  George  1). 


J  1  11 1 11  I  CL,  U1  HCivnoo  ,  *  w  . 

Avres.  of  Boston:  “The  Gates  of  yield,”  J.  R.  Bridge. 
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INDIAN  MIRROR. 

Established  1>61. 

Calcutta ,  Thursday,  January  21,  1897, 

SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA, 

Swami  Vivekananda  was  accorded  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception  at  Colombo,  where  he  land¬ 
ed  on  the  15th  instant..  All  classes  of  the  Colom¬ 
bo  community,  whether  Hindus  or  Buddhists, 
for&ot  their  differences,  and  went  to  work  toge¬ 
ther  to  render  fitting  honour,  where  houour  was 
so  eminently  due.  The  appreciation  of  his  splend- 
ed  record  of  work  in  the  West  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  for  the  fact 
of  the  Buddhists  having:  co-operated  with  the 
Hindus  in  acknowledging  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
under  which  he  has  laid  all  followers  of  the 
several  Eastern  creeds,  is  a  proof  positive  of  his 
services  having  been  estimated  at  their  true 
worth,  outside  the  ranks  of  Hinduism.  The 
Swami  stayed  only  for  four  days  at  Colombo’ 
and  then  started  for  Madras,  where  arrangements 
are  being  made  on  a  magnificent  scale  to  extend 
to  him  an  impressive  and  enthusiastic  welcome. 
W e  learn  from  a  letter  from  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
idency  that  the  Hindu  community  there  to  a 
man  is  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  celebrate, 
in  a  fitting  manner,  the  return  of  the  “conquer¬ 
ing  hero,”  and,  on  this  behalf,  it  has  set  about 
its  work  in  sober  earnest  It  is  but  in  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  that  the  Province,  which  was  the 
first  to  recognise  the  Swami's  genius,  and  which 
paid  the  greater  portion  of  the  expenses  of  his 
voyage,  should  also  be  the  first  to  welcome 
h  im  with  open  arms  on  his  return  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  his  birth.  The  Swami,  after  stopping  in 
Madras  for  a  few  days,  will  leave  for  Calcutta — 
his  native  city — where  he  is  expected  *u  arrive  by 
the  middle  of  February.  A  prophet,  they  say, 
is  not  honored  in  his  own  country,  but,  we  hope, 
that,  in  this  case,  there  w;ll  be  a  departure 
from  this  rule,  and  that  all  sections  of  our  com¬ 
munity  will  combine  to  welcome  the  "Swami 
home  in  a  right  royal  fashion.  He  may  not  be  a 
Roman  hero,  returning  from  the  field  of  battle 
with  the  laurels  of  many  victori<js  on  his  brow. 
But  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war, 
and,  in  the  bloodless  cattle  that  he  has  fought  on 
behalf  of  a  religion,  which  teaches  the  highest 
doctrines  of  peace  and  brotherhood  amongst  man¬ 
kind,  entitles  him  to  the  eternal  gra'itude  of  his 
fellow-believers.  He  has  raised  the  Hindu  nation 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Western  world,  and  lias 
created  for  the  Hindu  faith  an  interest,  which 
will  last  through  all  time  It  is  impossible  to 
-  over-estimate  the  yalue_pf  his  services  in  America 
to  the  cause  of  Hinduism.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women  have  enlisted  themselves  under  the 
standard,  which  he  unfolded  in  America,  and  some 
of  them  have  even  taken  to  the  bowl  and  the 
yellow-robes.  The  work,  that  he  had  to  do, 
speedily  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  necessi¬ 
tate  the  despatch  of  fresh  re-inforcements  from 
India  to  keep  it  live  in  America.  Swami 
Saradanauda  is  busy  in  Boston  in  watering  the 
seeds,  which  were  sown  there  by  Swami  Vive¬ 
kananda.  The  classes,  opened  in  several  places 
in  America,  and  even  in  England,  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Hinduism  in  its  purer  form,  are  a  sufficient 
token  of  the  leaning  towards  Vedantism,  which 
the  West  has  begun  to  manifest  under  the  in¬ 
spiring  and  soul-stirring  eloquence  of  Swami 
Vivekananda.  Those  that  atended  the  lectures, 
delivered  the  other  day  at  the  Emerald  Theatre 
by  Mr.  Turnbull  of  Chicago,  must  have 
been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  change,  which  has  been  wrought  by 
Swami  Vivekananda  in  the  hearts  and  convictions 
of  the  American  people  The  Swami  delivered 
his  first  memorable  address  on  Hinduism  in  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  which  was  held  in 
Chicago,  in  September,  1893.  He  made  a  tour 
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My  Dear  Sir;- 

T^e  report  has  been  widely  circulated  in  India  that  Swaisi 
Vivekananda  has  mad®  many  hundreds  of  converts  in  Amrrlsu.  from  Christ- 
ianity  to  Hinduism.  In  illustration  of  this  I  enclose  the  leading 
editorial  of  the  SIHDM  MIRROR®  ef  to-day* 

What  have  you  te  say  of  the  livelihood  of  A&erioa  abandoning 
Christianity,  and  adopting  either  Hinduism  or  Mohammedanism  in  its 
stead?  will  you  kindly  reply  to  this  question, 'limiting  your  re¬ 
sponse  to  about  ©ne  hundred  words  0  You  are  ©no  ©f  a  number  of  prominent 
men  and  women  in  my  beloved  land  to  whom  I  am  writing,  making'  of  each 
the  above  request.  I  d©3ire  t©  secure  for  wide  circulation  in  India 
a  symposium  ©n  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism  in  America „  Or  if'-^you  please 
t©  be  more  particular,  Swami  Vivekananda  in  America c, 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  know  how  much  geed  you  may  do  by 

* 

sending  a  good  strong  ringing  testimonial  respecting  the  hold  which 

Christianity  has  in  America,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future 0 

Dr  .John  Henry  Barrows,  President  of  the  World  !s  Parliament 
ef  Religions  is  now  lecturing  in  India,  and  has  spoken  with  no  uncer¬ 
tain  sound  en  this  very  point  c  He  is  doing  splendid  work.  Will  you 
net  come  t©  the  aid  of  all  good  people  everywhere  in  advertising  the 
truth?  >  -  t 

India  has  reached  a  crisis.  The  idol  worshippers  are  en¬ 
couraging  each  other  saying  of  their  gads,  *The  soldering  is  good®,  and 
they  fasten  the  idol  with  nails  that  it  shall  net  be  moved,  (see  Is *41) 
but  Hinduism  is  doomed  so  surely  ae  Jehovah  lives  0  Will  you  not  help 
hasten  its  deserved  downfall  by  a  werd  in  season? 

In  the  name  ef  the  God  whom  Americans  of  all  people  in  the 
world  ought  to  thank,  day  and  night  for  their  rich  heritage, 

-  I  &ra, 

Yours  Very  Sincerely,  / J 


-v 


MEETING  OP  THE  ALUMNI  CLUB  OF  UNION 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


Notwithstanding  the  storm  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  about  eighty  alumni,  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Directors  and  Faculty,  met  at 
the  Columbia  banquet  hall  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sixth  public  dinner. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Winthrop  Hegeman,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Club,  congratulated  the  Seminary 
on  the  happy  issue  out  of  their  recent  trouble, 
and  expressed  the  gratitude  of  every  alumnus 
for  the  recent  action  of  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery.  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  Prof.  Briggs, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Club,  nor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Seminary,  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
breadth,  inclusiveness,  and  liberality  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  for  the  assertion  of  the  rising 
Christianity  with  the  heart  of  Christ  in  it, 
which  is  intolerant  of  that  heresy  against  its 
truth,  purity,  and  fellowship,  which  would 
brand  bonest  thinkers  as  heretics  for  divergence 
of  statement  from  the  philosophy  of  Confessional 
standards. 

He  congratulated  Dr.  Butler,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  his  judgment  in 
founding  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Theology  and 
naming  its  incumbent,  but  thought  that  even 
his  sagacity  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  would  make  that  Chair  so 
conspicuous,  or  extend  the  range  of  the  lec¬ 
tureship  beyond  the  class-room  into  the  whole  ! 
thinking  world  —  a  kind  act  of  the  Church, 
entirely  unsolicited  or  intended,  an  advertising 
of  Union’s  resources,  and  a  propagating  of  the 
“heresy”  of  the  Inaugural  far  from  the  spirit 
animating  the  confessed  spirit  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Prosecuting  Committee.  We  feel  that  this 
Committee  should  make  its  P.  P.  C.  t  ihe 
Alumni  Club  is  peculiarly  a  Union  Seminary 
institution.  Its  frequent  dinners  and  discus¬ 
sions  draw  together  the  graduates.^  and  ptfici  .  ‘ 
representatives  of  the  Seminary,  and  foster  a 
comradery  and  loyalty  that  must  be  invaluable 
to  any  educational  institution. 

It  is  unique  in  the  denominational  constitu¬ 
ents  of  its  membership,  including  pastors  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed,  and  Episcopal  faith,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Baptists  and  other  denominations.  The 
catholicity  of  its  spirit  is  potential  of  large 
influence  in  helping  the  tendency  toward  Church 
unity  in  practical  Christian  woik. 

The  diversity  of  gifts  and  the  extreme  ranges 
of  its  thinkers  may  be  seen  in  the  admirable 
addresses  of  our  alumni.  Prof.  Smith  of  Lane, 
and  Prof.  Briggs,  in  their  defence,  and  in  the 
clear  and  masterful  speech  of  Dr.  Lampe  of  the 
Prosecuting  Committee.  Surely  the  accused 
were  conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  saying  that 
“he  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  his 
'client.”  Recent  events  have  shown  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  quality  of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 

the  Seminary.  . 

When  Directors  were  to  be  chosen  to  aid  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  beyond  the  circle  of  our  Club,  and 
Dr  Shaw  and  Dr.  Lampman  were  called  to 
that  Board.  When  we  have  needed  thinkers, 
leaders  of  thought,  and  men  of  affairs  in  the 
Facuitv,  the  large  proportion  of  alumni  among 
the  professors  show  the  esteem  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Club  have  been  held,  and  recently 
two  more  have  been  called,  Profs.  Brown  and 


FaOurneenial  friend  and  honored  teacher.  Dr. 
Schaff.  is  almost  an  a.^ by  adoption.har- 


ing  qualified  by  being  accused  of  "heresy,”  and 
on  trial,  being  acquitted  when  his  opponents 
rose  to  the  level  of  his  thought. 

That  the  position  of  our  Seminary  is  to  be 
supported  may  be  assured  by  the  munificence 
of  the  givers  of  the  $175,000.  That  it  is  popular 
among  the  best  thinkers  of  our  young  men  may 
be  inferred  by  our  having  the  largest  classes  of 
students  known  in  our  history,  and  of  a  quality 
of  mind  and  fine  grain  of  character,  superior  to 
any  classes  since  themembers  of  the  Alumni  Club 
were  graduated.  Recent  events  have  shown  in 
a  clearer  light  that  Union  stands  not  only  for 
full  investigation  of  truth  and  honest  expression 
of  it,  but  that  it  is  the  highest  type  of  Catholic 
Presbyterianism  or  of  Presbyter  an  catholicity. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  AND  COGNATE  SPECULATIONS. 

Founded  as  a  refuge  for  those  who  wished  to 
escape  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  it  stands  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  coercion  and  a  plea  for  liberty  and 
honesty  as  the  foundation  of  true  Presby¬ 
terianism.  It  has  almost  conditioned  a  cult 
which  studies  the  Word  of  God  to  know  His 
entire  thought  and  will  in  reference  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  man  in  this  life.  It  recognizes  the 
evil  influence  of  a  slavish  adherence  to  the 
Church  Standards,  and  the  tyranny  of  conven¬ 
tional  and  traditional  interpretations  of  them, 
in  practically  limiting  the  study  of  Scripture 
to  the  range  of  subjects  contained  in  the  Con¬ 
fession,  thereby  causing  a  narrow  and  imperfect 
theology  and  limited  exposition  of  the  Word. 
The  larger  part  of  the  Bible  furnishes  princi¬ 
ples,  precepts,  and  commands  respecting  man’s 
love  for  his  neighbor,  which  is  substantially 
ignored  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

As  alumni  we  believe  that  the  incoming 
Christianity  with  the  heart  of  Christ  will  so 
pervade  all  human  interests  with  its  sweetness, 
purity,  and  brotherly  love,  that  the  ground  of 
being  of  any  Church  will  be  the  living  Christ 
and  not  spent  forces  of  historic  movements, 
nor  dead  issues  which  should  be  sepultured  in 
memory’s  repose,  nor  dessicated  dogmas.  Then 
the  “heresy”  will  be  the  offence  against  love  in 
branding  a  man  as  heretic  who  conscientiously 
arrives  at  statements  which  vary  from  tradi¬ 
tional  form.  In  the  honor  paid  to  honesty  of 
thinkers  it-  will  be  a  greater  heresy  to  dishon¬ 
estly  give  adherence  to  philosophical  confessions 
when  one’s  own  study  has  caused  him  consci¬ 
entiously  to  differ,  than  to  refuse  to  subscribe.' 
Until  the  Church  assumes  infallibility  for  its 
teaching  and  deliverances,  ranges  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  conclusion  as  broad  as  the  differences 
of  Human  nature  must  be  recognized.  For  the 
sake  of  Presbyterianism,  we  all  hope  that  wis¬ 
dom  and  Christian  love  may  in  coming  months 
obtain,  so  as  to  arrest  the  disintegrating  forces 
now  at  work.  Should  a  decision  against  Prof. 
Smith  and  Prof.  Briggs  be  given,  we  fail  to  see 
how  either  Lane  or  Union  would  be  seriously 
affected.  Resolutions  and  deliverances  without 
infallibility  never  in  this  age  can  cause  retrac¬ 
tion  of  any  conviction  which  has  been  reached 
by  careful,  able,  and  conscientious  study.  If 
so,  the  sin  against  honesty  which  would  be 
committed  would  be  more  heinous  than  that 
against  the  Standards. 

The  Rev.  Frank  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  was  then 
presented  as  the  first  speaker  to  the  subject 
under  discussion— Christian  Science.  He  said: 
“I  shall  try  to  trace  in  fewest  words  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  a  group  of  cognate  speculations 
which  have  sprung  up  within  a  generation,  and 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  have  a  common  basis. 
Christian  Science  is  one  of  them. 

Forty  years  ago  two  young  girls  of  limited 
education  created  great  excitement  in  Roches- 


ter  and  throughout  the  country  by  what  were 
known  as  ‘Spirit  Rappings.’  A  system  of  m^s- 
terious  demonstrations  in  the  form  of  thump- 1 
ings  on  tables,  moving  chairs,  etc.,  generally  | 
known  as  Spiritism,  spread  rapidly  through 
the  country.  Mesmerism,  which  had  been  dis- 1 
covered  at 'an  earlier  day,  joined  its  mysteries; 
with  those  of  the  rappings.  Another  ‘^method 
_ 

of  spiritual  communication,  known  as  ‘plan-  ? 
chette,’  finally  added  a  further  contribution  to 
the  popular  excitement.  At  a  later  day  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Davis  gave  prominence  to  still 
another  marvel,  knowD  as  ‘clairvoyance.’ 
These  various  systems,  though  having  a  bond 
of  sympathy,  were  quite  distinct.  Spiritism 


had  many  forms  of  communication  with  unseen 
spirits.  Mesmerism  was  a  magnetic  influence 
supposed  to  be  exerted  by  one  person  over  an¬ 
other.  Clairvoyance  was  a  system  of  mind  read¬ 
ing,  by  which  one  person  divined  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  conditions  of  another. 
This  system  has  ceased  to  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion,  though  in  the  back  streets  of  our  cities 
and  villages  one  may  occasionally  see  the  sign 
of  some  woman  who  announces  herself  as  a 
clairvoyant  doctor.  She  differs  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fortune  teller,  who  has  to  consult  the 
mystic  signs  upon  the  finger  nails  and  the 
palms  of  the  patient.  She  sees  instantly  with 
penetrating  glance  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  spies  out  the  disease,  and 
prescribes  accordingly. 

While  clairvoyance  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
community,  spiritism  advanced  and  extend¬ 
ed  into  other  countries.  Here  and  there  a  per 
son  of  peculiar  nervous  susceptibility  appeared 
as  a  medium,  and  thousands,  some  from  curi-  I 
osity,  others  from  the  sorrow  of  bereavement, 
were  lead  to  consult  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
But  so  many  wild  vagaries  appeared,  so  many 
grotesque  communications  were  declared,  and 
so  much  of  imposture  sprang  up  around  the  sys¬ 
tem,  that  while  thousands  believed  in  its  mys¬ 
terious  power,  spiritism  sank  into  disrepute. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  a  new  development 
occurred.  An  adventuress  known  as  Madame 
Blavatsky  appeared  in  New  York  with  a  com¬ 
posite  system  which  united  with  the  old  spirit¬ 
ism  the  mysteries  of  Oriental  occultism. 
Born  in  Southern  liiissja.  .&Ka  had  been  known 
as  a  wild  and  ungovernable  child,  and  had  beeD 
married  against  her  choice  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen.  Peculiarly  bright  and  gifted,  but  reck¬ 
less  of  public  opinion  and  impatient  qf  re¬ 
straint,  she  had  left  her  husband  and  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  life  of  strange  adventure.  Having 
learned  something  of  spiritism,  she  had 
figured  in  India  as  a  successful  medium,  and  at 
her  seances  at  Simla  she  had  won,  among  other 
converts,  a  Mr.  Sinnett,  since  known  as  the 
author  of  the  ‘Occult  World’  and  of  ‘Essoteric 
Buddhism.’  After  having  learned  something  of 
Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  especially  of  the 
ascetic  practices  of  the  latter,  she  hit  upon  the 
happy  expedient  of  rehabilitating  Western 
spiritism  with  the  philosophy  and  mysti¬ 
cism  of  the  Orient.  When  she  came  to  New 
York  she  claimed  to  have  been  under  the  special 
instruction  of  certain  ascetics  or  Mahatmas  of 
Thibet,  a  country  whose  most  sacred  fastnesses 
no  European  is  allowed  to  visit,  and  whose 
ascetics  never  leave  the  confines  of  their  mon¬ 
asteries. 

Madame  Blavatsky  won  several  converts  in 
New  York,  among  whom  was  Henry  M.  Olcott, 
with  whom,  in  the  year  1871.  she  formed  what 
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is  known  as  the  Theosophic  Society.  This  or¬ 

ganization  claims  as  its  fundamental  principle 
and  aim  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  It  bor¬ 
rowed  its  name,  not  from  India,  but  from  An¬ 
cient  Greece,  and  it  claims  to  be  broad  enough 
to  embrace  all  the  real  philosophy  that  the 
world  has  known.  The  real  characteristic  of 
the  system,  and  almost  its  chief  stock  in  trade, 
so  to  speak,  is  Buddhist  Occultism,  though  it 
gleans  from  every  field  of  speculation.  Philos¬ 
ophy,  astrology,  necromancy,  miracle  working, 
and  the  various  hypotheses  of  modern  science 
are  woven  into  its  strange  texture,  and  sub¬ 
sidized  for  its  purposes.  Occultism  is,  no  doubt, 
a  source  of  tremendous  power  for  all  who  are 
sufficiently  endowed  with  credulity.  It  is 
Vmuch  wider  in  its  scope  than  the  old- clairvoy¬ 
ance;  it  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
the  future.  Theosophy  knows  the  whole  history 
of  this  planet  and  of  man’s  development  through 
cycles  of  existence  in  seven  different  planets. 
Darwin  and  bis  followers  can  trace  only  those 
parts  and  patches  of  our  curriculum  which  have 
been  passed  on  this  earth.  Hence  the  great 
gaps  and  missing  links  which  are  so  fatal  to 
anything  like  a  complete  system,  which  only 
Occultism  could  discover. 

This  wonderful  occult  knowledge  has  all  to 
be  imported  from  the  far  East.  It  is  not  a 
natural  product  of  this  teeming  and  busy  land 
and  age.  It  is  acquired  by  long  -  continued 
meditation  accompanied  by  severe  bodily  morti¬ 
fication.  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Col.  Olcott, 
neither  of  whom  had  ever  been  distinguished 
for  great  bodily  mortification,  were  obliged  to 
receive  occult  truth  at  second  hand,  therefore 
— at  least  second  hand — and  Mr.  Sinnett,  who 
gives  the  computations  of  man’s  career  of 
millions  of  years  through  the  ‘planetary  chain’ 
as  exactly  as  an  astronomer  would  calculate  an 
eclipse,  is  also  dependent  for  all  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  his  Essoteric  Buddhism  on  the  afore¬ 
said  Mahatmas,  whom  he  has  never  seen. 

Skeptical  people  are  much  aggrieved  that 
these  wonderful  ascetics  have  never  visited  this 
country  as  lecturers,  and  allowed  the  wonder- 
loving  to  cross  -  question  them.  A  phantom 
Mahatma  from  Thibet  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
Colonel  Olcott,  but  he  vanished  before  anybody 
else  could  see  him. 

A  very  distinguished  Mahatma,  named  Koot 
Hoomi,  was  employed  by  Madame  Blavatsky  in 
producing  certain  mysterious  phenomena  in 
Madras  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  he  was  never  vis¬ 
ible  to  ordinary  mortals,  and  an  accomplice 
finally  exposed  the  whole  thing  in  the  Madras 
papers  as  a  fraud,  and  Blavatsky  fled  from  the 
place.  Another  Mahatma  was  said  to  have  dic¬ 
tated  to  Mr.  Sinnett  a  certain  passage  in  his 
‘Occult  World,’  but  this  was  shown  to  have 
been  published  a  year  before  in  a  spiritist 
paper  of  this  country  as  part  of  an  address  de¬ 
livered  at  Lake  Pleasant  by  Mr.  Henry  Kiddle, 
a  spiritist  of  New  YTork.  If  unlimited  asser¬ 
tion  is  to  be  based  on  knowledge  received  at  sec¬ 
ond  hand,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the 
sources  removed  to  a  distant  and  inaccessible 
country  like  Thibet. 

Theosophists  are  very  largely  gathered  from 
those  who,  through  spiritism  or  otherwise, 
had  abandoned  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  re¬ 
bound  from  skepticism  is  generally  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  of  credulity.  One  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Anna  Besant,  who  having  first  aban¬ 
doned  her  Christian  hope  for  the  blank  atheism 
of  Bradlaugb,  has  sprung  at  a  bound  to  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  wild  speculations  and  asser¬ 
tions  _of_Madame  Blavatsky. 

■■■ 
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A  few  years  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  of  th 
Theosophic  Society  of  New  York,  at  which 
paper  was  read  expounding  their  system.  A 
the  close  of  the  paper  the  President  of  the  Sol 
ciety  arose  and  expressed  his  approval  of  th 
theory  which  had  been  urged,  that  all  matte 
is  only  phenomenal,  and  that  at  death  its  ma  -. 
teriality  disappears.  He  stated  that  in  his  early 
experience  as  an  army  officer  in  New  Mexico, 
he  had  seen  thousands  of  living  buffaloes,  but 
had  often  wondered  that  no  sculls  were  visible 
after  death.  He  had  read  that  the  same  thing- 
was  true  of  the  elephants  in  the  Semalic  rangi^ 
of  India.  As  he  sat  down,  an  excited  Germaf 
rose  and  protested  against  the  idea  that  no  rh 


mains  are  visible  after  death.  He  had  just  r 
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turned  from  Florida,  where  tJeliad  found  iudis-  t 
putable  ‘remains  of  the  ancestor  of  mankind,’ 
and  he  was  ready  to  show  a  visible  proof.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  speak,  but  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  show  his  ‘proof’ 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  It  proved  to  be  a 
weather- worn  section  of  the  vertebrae  of  a  cow 
Balancing  the  oppostie  credulities  of  the  two 
speakers,  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  again  in  the 
open  air  and  under  the  influence  of  rational 
ideas. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
1  manv  grades  or  schools  of  Theosoplrists.  Col. 
Olcott  states  in  a  pamphlet  that  not  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  believe  in  Occultism,  though 
a  majority  do.  The  system  claims  to  be  wide 
enough  to  embrace  all  the  rleigion3  and  all  the 
philosophies  of  the  world;  only  a  tolerant 
spirit  and  a  belief  in  human  brotherhood  are 
required.  Theories  are  rife,  and  constant 
changes  are  inevitable.  Generally  Christ  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adept  or  Mahatma,  and  perhaps 
the  jfoliest  and  purest  the  world  has  known. 

While  spiritism  is  the  original  system 
froni  which  Theosophy  sprang,  its  more  com¬ 
mon^  not  to  say  its  vulgar,  manifestations  are 
discredited  by  the  more  intelligent  Theosophists. 

,  The  power  of  communicating  with  disembodied 
-  spirits  is  admitted,  but  the  vulgar  appeal  to  the 
departed  from  mere  curiosity  or  the  summoning 
of  the  saints  and  sages  of  the  past  to  answer 
bu-inses  questions  or  other  sordid  matters,  i 
unsparingly  condemned.  ,  ;i»M  J 

Christian  Science  is  related  to  Theosophy, 
not  a  phase  of  its  manifold  character.  It  re? 
on  the  same  vedantic  type  of  Hindu  philoshjj) 
in  its  pantheistic  conception  of  God  ambits  p?' 
ordination  of  matter  to  mind.  It  e™Phasfr 
even  more  strongly  the  ‘allness’  of  the  Ini|te 
and  the  unreality  of  bodily  existence  withffie 
necessary  corollary  that  disease  is  also  u^a  . 

The  patient  is  healed  by  being  brought  to  e 
thaChe  reallv  is  well.  Exceptionally,  howev  > 
the  healer  may  accomplish  the  desired  result^ 
j  even  though  the  patient  is  faithless. 

But  Christian  Science  claims  to  be  something 
more  than  mere  mind  cure  with  corresponding 
bodily  results.  It  makes  much  of  Christ  as  the 
manifestation  of  Cod  to  men,  and  it  is  by  bom-  . 
in-  into  oneness  with  Him  that  the  reality  and 
harmony  of  being  are  established  within  us  and 
so  the  illusion  of  sin  and  disease  is  dispelled.  It 
is  a  fair  question,  whether,  after  all  theorizing, 
the  cures  which  are  said  to  be  effected  are  not 
merely  mind  cures.  Prayer  and  the  ««.c.se  of 
faith  in  the  ordinary  sense  are  no  part  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Science. 

|J  in  comparing  the  various  systems 

named,  it  may  be  said ... 
tin  greater  or  less  degree,  to  pantheism  Hie- 

}  oeopby,  accordins 
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oi  Cod  than  a  tenuous  and  highly  ethenalizefi  j 
fluid  or  force,  which  is  vital  and  vitalizing  and 
fills  all  space.  It  is  called  the  ‘Astral  Light.’ 

So  far  as  we  are  under  its  influence  we  partake 
of  omniscience.  Our  souls  are  only  manifesta 
tions  of  the  divine  soul  and  essence.  Marie 
Corelli  seems  to  regard  this  universal  fluid  as 
something  akin  to  electricity,  or  rather,  elec¬ 
tricity  is  one  manifestation  of  it.  Great  spir¬ 
itual  events  in  Bible  liistorv  were  attended 
|  with  electrical  phenomena.  Such  were  the 
I  lightnings  of  Sinai,  the  burning  bush,  the  oyen- 
I  ing  of  heaven  at  Christ’s  baptism,  the  lumin- 
|  ous  transfiguration,  the  lightning  in  the  coun- 
,|  tenance  of  the  angel  at  the  Resurrection,  the 
1  flashings  of  the  cloven  tongues  at  Pentecost, 

1  etc.  The  sun  as  well  as  the  aurora  boiealis  is 
,1  a  surging  up  of  electric  fires.  Christ  is  regarded 
|  as  the  Electric  Centre  of  our  world  system. 

J  (2)  All  these  forms  of  speculation  conteive  of 
jmind  or  soul  as  the  only  reality;  matter  is  un- 
1  real.  This  is  quite  as  clearly  stated  in  Theoso- 
j  phy  as  in  Christian  Science.  Essoteiic  Bud- 
|dhism  finds  the  same  theories  in  the  old  Indian 
j  philosophies.  The  whole  drift  of  the  Hindu 
jBhagavad  Gita  is  in  the  same  direction.  Pan- 
j  theism  and  the  unreality  of  the  personal  ego 
J  and  of  matter  are  its  warp  and  woof. 

|  (3)  These  systems  all  show  a  strong  reaction 

against  all  forms  of  materialism.  In  their  ex¬ 
treme  insistance  on  the  allness  and  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  spirit  as  against  matter,  they  mark 
a  pendulum  swing  from  one  error  to  another. 
The  truth  lies  between,  and  is  the  only  place  of  f,, 
rest.  It  is  very  significant  that  all  these  sys¬ 
tems  claim  the  Christ  and  make  Him  their  chief 
centre  of  divine  humanity.  One  Theosophic 
author  publishes  a  pamphlet  entitled  Theosophy 
the  Religion  of  Jesus.  Anna  Kmgsford’s  larger 
book  bears  the  title,  The  Perfect  Way,  or  The 
Finding  of  Christ. 

Our  Western  Buddhists. 


in  their  most  recent 

catechism,  claim  Christ  as  a  highly  enlightened 

Buddhist.  Mohini  M.  Chatterji,  in  his  edition 

of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  welcomes  Christ  as  a  later  / 

incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  corresponding  to  the  I 

Indian  Krishna.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  regards/ 

Him  as  the  most  exalted  of  all  the  world’ si 

prophets,  and  Christian  Science  claims  Christ* 

as  its  chief  Cornerstone.  £ 

.  it' 

All  these  systems,  however,  interpret  Christ  r 
according  to  their  own  theories  and  their  own  f 
convenience,  and  they  all  reject  avowedly  or£ 
virtually  historic  Christianity.  Nevertheless;’ 
their  testimony,  like  that  of  so  many  skeptical/ 
philosophers  bears  witness  to  the  unique  suprem! 
acy  of  the  Son  of  MaD. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  then  spoke! 


above 

(1)  That  they  all  tend,  ‘  ' 


to  the  subject,  saying,  in  substance,  as  follows:! 
“The  theology  underlying  Christian  Science,  so. 
far  as  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  founder  of  it,  representtj 
it,  is  a  crude  pantheism.  She  does  not  believJ 
in  the  fact  of  sin  nor  in  pardon,  nor  that  Chris  I 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scripture* 
Neither  does  she  believe  in  any  personal  spirits, 
good  or  bad,  nor  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
prayer.  It  proposes  to  cure  diseases— how? 
It  denies  the  reality  of  sickness,  disease,  and 
death.  There  is  no  disease  save  in  our  thought 
about  it.  The  way  to  cure  disease  is  to  quit 
thinking  about  it,  or  to  deny  it.  The  evidences 
'  of  the  senses  is  not  to  be  accepted  in  sickness. 
But  if  it  is  proven  that  I  never  was  sick  at  all, 
that  fact  estops  any  proof  that  I  am  healed. 
Christian  Scientists  are  careful  to  discriminate 
between  their  science  and  Faith  Healing. 


, 


Mrs.  Eddy  claims  that  patients  are  cured 
without  knowing  that  they  are  being  treated. 
She  has  cured  people  by  simply  thinking  about 
them.  She  denies  any  connection  between  her 
doctrine  and  magnetism,  mesmerism,  and  will 
power,  or  with  spiritism. 

Dr.  Thompson  did  not  say  that  no  results  bad 
been  produced  by  Christian  Science.  But  denied 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  subscribe  to  every 
theorjT  by  the  incantation  of  which  cures  have 
been  wrought.  The  results  produced  by  those 
who  practice  Christian  Science  do  not  prove 
that  they  produced  them.  They  do  not  pretend 
to  tie  up  an  artery  by  thinking  about  it.  We 
must  remember  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon 
the  conditions  and  operations  of  the  body. 
They  pray  that  they  may  believe  that  they  are 
not  sick,  like  this  prayer  of  a  dyspeptic: 

“Holy  Reality,  we  believe  that  Thou  art  every¬ 
where  present.  We  believe  that  Thou  art  in 
this  patient’s  stomach,  in  every  fibre,  in  every 
cell,  in  every  atom.  Thou  art  the  sole,  only 
reality  of  that  stomach.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  this 
universe  was  ever  sick,  is  now  sick,  or  can  be 
sick.  Forgive  uo  our  sins  in  that  we  have  this 
day  talked  about  our  backaches ;  that  we  have 
told  our  neighbors  that  our  food  hurt  us:  that 
we  mentioned  to  a  visitor  that  there  was  a 
lump  in  our  stomach.  Help  us  to  stoutly 
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MolinmuitHl'S  Cruelty  to 

Of  Mohammed’s  cruelty  and 
Of  Mohammed’s  cruelty  and 
based  on  unimpeachable  evidence. 


ews. 

treachey  | 
treachery 
The  Jews! 


in  Medina  stirred  up  his  fiercest  vindictive¬ 
ness  by  their  exposure  of  his  impudent  ap-jg 
peals  to  forged  quotations  from  their  script- 
ures  in  proof  of  his  mission.  Some  of  them, 
including  two  women,  even  dared  to  satir¬ 
ize  his  pretensions  in  clever  pasquinades 
For  these  affronts  Mohammed,  when  he 
triumphed,  determined  to  take  a  signal  re 
venge.  Marching  stealthily  on  the  Jewish 
quarter,  he  surrounded  the  Jews,  who  offered!, 
to  submit  on  condition  of  being  allowed  trt* 
leave  Medina  forever.  But  he  insisted  on 
surrender  on  discretion,  and  was  able  to  en-», 
force  his  terms.  He  sentenced  all  the  men  to| 
death,  and  the  women  and  children  to  slavery.! 
Some' of  his  own  people  pleaded  for  mercy  r 
but  he  was  relentless.  His  sentence,  he  de-. 
dared,  was  the  judgment  of  the  Most  High 
God  pronounced  in  the  highest  heaven,  and 
therefore  irrevocable.  The  Prophet  himself 
personally  directed  the  digging  of  the. 
trenches  which  were  to  receive  the  bodies  ot 
the  slain.  That  finished,  the  tragedy  be- 
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The  Jews  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their! 
backs,  were  led  up  in  parties  of  five  or  six?  1 
to  the  fatal  trenches,  forced  to  kneel  down! 
were  then  beheaded  and  their  bodies  flun®;,--  V;. 
into  the  pits  prepared  for  them.  The  butchery, 
went  on  throughout  the  day,  and  was  con-  ,  • 

tinued  for  some  time  after  sunset  under  the 
glare  of  torches,  Mohammed  standing  by  tog 
enjoy  the  spectacle.  Eight  hundred  adulta 
Jews  perished,  while  l,0t)0  women  and  chil-1  . 
dren  were  reduced  to  slavery.  Two  hundrcoU?v-"-.  I 
of  these  were  given  to  the  Prophet  by  divinef  \ 
‘■revelation, ’’and  he  sold  them  into  slavery, 
with  the  exception  of  one  beautiful  Jewess,!  q  ■..•  • 
by  name  Rihana,  whom  he  retained  as  ai 
concubine,  threats  and  the  offer  of  being 
made  one  of  his  wives  having  failed  to  make 
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A  PRINCE  TURNED  MONK. 


HE  ABANDONS  POLITICAL  LIFE  FOR 


MISSIONARY  WORK. 


From  The  Colombo  Period. 

Thursday,  November  5,  1%9C,  was  a  great  day 
In  the  history  of  Ceylon  Buddhism.  It  was  the 
day  when  in  the  village  of  Waskaddua,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Kalutura,  in  Ceylon,  at  an  hour  when  the 
sun  was  sinking  seaward.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Phra  Ong  Chou  Chula  Cham  Klan  Prisdan 
Choomasi,  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Siam,  made 
the  great  renunciation  of  royalty  and  all  worldly 
ties  and  glory,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Three¬ 
fold  Refuge  of  Gautama  Buddha,  exchanging  his 
priestly  robes  of  grandeur  ar.d  gold  for  the  yellow 
of  monkhood  and  mendicancy. 

After  receiving  an  elementary  English  education 
in  Siam,  the  Prince  went  to  England  in  1873  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education.  He  joined  King’s  College, 
London,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Rev.  (since 
Bishop)  Alfred  Barry,  D.  D.  It  is  said  that  his 
favorite  subjects  were  applied  science  and  me¬ 
chanics.  In  1878,  after  he  returned  from  a  short 
visit  to  Siam,  he  went  through  a  course  of  civil 
engineering,  in  which  branch  of  learning  he  so 
distinguished  himself  that  he  obtainedV  from  the 
London  Society  of  Arts  a  silver  medal  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  engineering  and  architecture,  and  was 
made  an  associate  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers.  He  had  by  then  graduated  from 
King’s  College  with  honors.  Among  the  literary 
and  other  honors  he  received  in  Europe  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  was  made  an  associate  of 
King’s  College,  London;  member  of  the  Oriental 
Society  of  France,  and  member  of  the  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Portugal.  One  cannot  help  regret¬ 
ting  in  recording  these  facts  that  the  crowning 
event  of  Prince  Prtsdan’s  life  in  the  world,  the 
event  that  stands  as  a  landmark  on  the  borderland 
of  the  prince’s  world  and  his  no-world,  should 
have  been  the  beginning  of  monachism  and  not  of 
any  career  for  which  his  education  and  training 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  well  fit  him.  But 
the  regret  arises  only  when  it  is  forgotten  that,  as 
great  and  many  were  his  distinctions  in  the  world, 
so  great  and  sincere  was  the  sacrifice  involved  in 
his  renunciation  of  them. 

On  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  career.  Prince 
Prisdan  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the  Siamese 
Special  Envoy  to  the  Courts  of  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  In  18S0  he  was  appointed  interpreter  to  the 
Siamese  Envoy  charged  w'ith  the  honor  of  invest¬ 
ing  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  their  Royal 
Plighnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Monsieur  Gr6vy,  the  President  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  most  exalted 
Order  of  the  White  Elephant.  He  was  next  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  talent  and  tact 
he  displayed  in  his  high  duties  won  for  him  the 
esteem  of  all  the  European  courts  he  had  anything 
to  do  with.  He  was  instrumental  in  making  various 
treaties  between  Siam  and  the  countries  of  the 
west,  including  the  United  States  of  America,  not¬ 
ably  a  treaty  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic  "with  Siam.  Honors  were  lavished  on  him  and 
his  name  was  well  known  in  all  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  1883,  when  Prince  Prisdan  returned  to  Siam 
finally  from  Europe,  a  royal  proclamation  was  is¬ 
sued  setting  forth  all  his  various  services  to  his 
king  and  his  country.  The  highest  of  Siamese 
honors  were  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  granted 
vast  estates  tb  enable  him  to  live  In'  state.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  was  raised  to’  the  highest  rank  in  the  Si¬ 
amese  peerage  by  being  made  a  Phra  Ong  Chou. 
It  is  not  possible  In  Slam  to  attain  to  any  rank 
higher  than  the  Phra  Ong  Chou,  which  is  probably 
second  only  to  the  honor  of  kingship. 

Prince  Prisdan’s  career  in  Siam  was  brief  and 
unhappy,  though  it  commenced  brightly  and  au¬ 
gured  much  happiness.  For  a  time  he  was  Cabinet 
Minister  and  held  also  the  position  of  Minister  of 
War,  but  he  could  not  please  the  King  In  all  things. 
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nor  could  the  King  him.  Unwilling  to  abide  much 
longer  in  a  country  where  he  was  not  In  favor  and 
unable  to  serve  a  King  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  services,  the  Prince  took  the  first  step  toward 
his  self-immolation,  by  leaving  Siam,  giving  up 
forever  all  his  wealth  and  position  and  all  the 
high  associations  of  royalty.  He  went  over  to 
Perak,  transferred  his  allegiance  tt>  the  British 
Government,  and.  as  plain  Mr.  P.  Choomasi,  was 
during  the  last  few  years  employed  as  First  As¬ 
sistant  Magistrate  and  Settlement  Officer  of  Perak. 

Even  now  the  Prince  is  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
Government,  his  leave  of  eight  months  not  yet. 
having  expired,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  will 
formally  tender  his  resignation. 

It  was  about  5  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  November  5, 

189G.  when,  in  the  small  upper  room  of  the  octagonal 
pansala  at  Waskaduwa,  Prince  Prisdan  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  monkhood. 

Appearing  in  his  state  dress,  wearing  his  full 
complement  of  decorations,  the  Prince  scattered 
among  the  vast  crowds  assembled  round  the  pan¬ 
sala  numbers  of  silver  coins,  in  token  that  so  he 
renounced  all  his  wealth  and  worldly  greatness. 

Thin  he  ..addressed  the  people  ihi-English,  his  words 
being  translated  into  Singhalese,  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  the  duties  he  was  entering  upon,  and 
with  an  effort,  he  broke  in  two  his  sword  in  token 
of  surrender  to  his  conqueror.  All  this  was  before 
the  vast  concourse  of  the  assembled  multitudes, 
amid  shouts  of  applause  and  ringing  cheers  of 
jubilation.  But  all  the  loud  beating  of  drums,  the 
shouts  of  Sa'dhu,  and  the  many  and  varied  cries 
of  men,  women  and  children  had  given  place  to  a 
remarkably  imposing  stillness  and  calm,  when  the 
Prince,  clean  shaved  and  clad  in  spotless  white, 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  octagonal  up¬ 
per  room  of  the  pansala.  On  an  elevation,  which 
resembled  a  Catholic  altar,  was  an  image  of 
Buddha,  with  seven  candles  burning  before  it  in  a 
row.  All  the  Prince’s  costly  apparel  and  personal 
belongings — three  uniforms,  wrought  with  orna¬ 
ments  of  fine  gold,  two  swords;  helmets,  a  naval 
cap,  etc. — were  placed  on  a  salver  in  front  of  the 
image  as  an  offering  to  the  pansala.  On  the  floor 
spread  with  gorgeous  carpets,  on  circular  cushions 
of  soft  cotton,  sat  a  dozen  priests.  The  Prince  was 
questioned  as  to  his  intentions  to  be  admitted  to 
monkhood,  and  then  it  was  touching  to  see  Prince 
Prisdan,  prostrating  himself  before  the  image,  re¬ 
peat  in  a  solemn,  half-heard,  half-hushed  voice, 
after  the  still  more  solemn  intoning  of  the  officiat¬ 
ing  monk: 

Buddham  Saranam  Gacchami, 

Dharman  Saranam  Gacchami, 

Sangham  Saranam  Gacchami. 
the  expression  of  embracing  the  Threefold  Refuge 
of  Buddhism,  meaning,  ‘T  go  for  refuge  to  the 
Buddha.  I  go  H or  refuge  to  the  Law.  I  go  for 
refuge  to  the  Order.”  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is 
the  only  prayer  of  true  Buddhism.  The  novice 
was  then  robed  in  yellow  and  shown  to  the  people. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Prince  Prisdan  of  the 
royal  family  of  Siam  was  made  a  Buddhist  monk, 
at  Waskaduwa,  in  Ceylon. 

After  instruction  in  the  Ten  Precepts  of  the 
Desa-Sila,  and  a  complete  ordination,  known  as 
upasampada,  the  novice  would  be  a  full  monk.  At 
present  the  Prince  is  at  Waskaduwa,  and  he  has  not 
yet  decided  whether  he  is  to  work  in  Ceylon  or  go 
abroad.  As  there  is  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  monks  another  man  so  learned  in  English 
and  in  French  as  the  royal  mendicant  and  trained 
to  Western  ways  and  Western  culture  as  he,  it  is 
probable  that  the  princely  monk  will  be  sent  next  i  holder, 
year  to  England  on  a  missionary  tour.  In  the  |  money, 
mean  time  he  will  be  taught  Pali  and  Singhalese  to 
enable  him  to  understand  the  Buddhist  Scripture 
in  the  original.  ,  .  .  , 

The  Prince  is  an  affable,  courteous  and  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  what  is  most  characteristic  of 
him,  more  even  than  his  devotion  as  a  Buddhist,  is 
his  great  humility.  _ 


THE  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA 


Virchand  Gandhi  of  Bombay  Tells 


Mr.  Gandhi  is  'the  Honorary  Secretary  ui 
the  Jains  Community,  one  of  the  religious 
sects  of  India,  and  his  present  visit  to  this 
country  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  aid 
for  the  education  of  the  women  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land  and,  incidentally,  to  correct  some 
of  the  misapprehensions  that  he  says  exist 
in  America  concerning  the  religions  of  the 
'  East.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Parliament 
I  of  Religions  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair 
v  and  has  since  traveled  and  lectured  exten¬ 
sively  in  Eastern  and  Western  cities.  His 
lecture  yesterday  was  preliminary  to  a  se¬ 
ries  which  he  purposes  to  deliver  during  the 
‘{present  month. 

”  Religion  in  India,”  said  Mr.  Gandhi, 

has  a  very  different  meaning  from  what 
has  in  other  countries.  In  Western  lands 
there  is  a  distinct  division  between  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  the  secular  life.  There  is  one 
rule  of  conduct  for  laymen  and  another  for 
clergymen.  This  distinction  has  never  found 
its  place  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  India. 
There  all  of  life  is  included  in  the  word  re¬ 
ligion.” 

How  Caste  Was  Established. 

The  speaker  then  traced  the  development 
of  the  caste  system.  In  ancient  days,  he 
said,  there  was  no  priestly  class.  Every 
man  who  was  fit  to  be  a  teacher  and  who 
led  a  moral  life  became  a  teacher  or  a 
member  of  the  highest  class.  If  the  son  of 
a  teacher  was  found  to  be  fitted  for  trade 
and  commerce  he  became  a  member  of  the 
second  class.  If  this  son’s  son  was  adapt¬ 
ed  to  agricultural  pursuits  he  was  enrolled 
jin  the  third  class,  and  if  he,  in  turn,  had  a 
Ison  qualified  only  for  menial  service  he  be- 
;  came  one  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  class.  If 
:  the  menial  had  a  son  fit  to  be  a  teacher  he 
became  one  in  spite  of  his  low  parentage. 

By  and  by,  however,  said  the  speaker, 
the  teachers  became  numerous  and  formed 
a  union,  calling  themselves  Brahmins.  The 
traders  and  agriculturists  did  likewise,  and 
the  institution  of  caste  was  established. 
Soon  the  Brahmins  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  sole  right  to  teach. 

Mr.  Gandhi  described  the  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  India  in  the  early  days  as  “  simple, 
scientific,  and  wise.”  It  consisted,  he  said, 
of  four  stages.  The  first,  say  from  the  age 
of  seven  to  twenty-one,  was  the  life  of  a 
student.  The  child  was  sent  to  a  teacher  on 
a  day  determined  by  consulting  astronom¬ 
ical  conditions,  and  he  remained  with  his 
master  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  obeying  his 
commands  and  leading  the  life  of  spiritual 
service  which  was  then  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  proper  study.  The  teacher  studied 
the  boy’s  mind  and  adapted  his  teaching  to 
its  peculiarities. 

At  the  end  of  this  season  of  “  purity, 
iself-denial,  and  service,”  continued  Mr. 
Gandhi,  the  young  man  became  a  house- 
a  man  of  family.  He  earned 
took  part  in  the  business,  social, 
and  intellectual  life  of  his  community  and 
did  his  part  toward  helping  the  poor  and 
needy.  Then,  when  he  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  step  aside  and  let  younger 
men  take  his  place,  he  entered  the  third 
stage.  He  retired;  in  the  language  of  the 
East,  he  became  a  “  dw.eller  in  the  forest.” 

.  where  he  strove  to  quiet  the  ambitions 
I  and  desires  of  the  active  life  he  had  been 
leading. 

The  fourth  stage  was  that  of  renuncia¬ 
tion,  the  giving  up  of  all  the  ties  of  the 
lower  nature  and  devotion  to  the  higher 
spiritual  teachings.  That  was  the  monk’s 
life.  The  man  then  became  a  teacher. 

Opposition  to  the  System. 

This  system  of  the  four-fold  division  of 
life  was  opposed,  said  Mr.  Gandhi,  by  the 
Buddhists  and  Jainists,  who  believed  that, 


were  vertical  and  stood"  side  lay  "sTcfe  with¬ 
out  crowding,  in  this  country  the  castes 
were  horizontal  and  each  higher  pressed 
upon  and  crushed  the  one  below.  The  Jain¬ 
ists  taught  also,  he  said,  that  the  source  of 
error  was  in  the  mind  and  that  pure  living 
was  the  only  remedy.  In  that  way,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Buddhists,  they  exterminated 
the  old  custom  of  sacrifice,  which  now  pre¬ 
vailed  only  in  the  City  of  Calcutta. 

The  Juggernaut  Legend. 

Mr.  Gandhi,  commenting  on  the  errors 
prevalent  in  this  country  concerning  the  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  practices  of  India,  spoke 
of  the  legend  about  people  throwing  them¬ 
selves  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut.  That 
was  an  English  calumny,  he  said,  started 
by  the  missionaries.  Every  ten  or  twelve 
years,  he  explained,  a  new  image  •  of  the 

god  was  provided,  which  was  hauled  to  the 
temple  on  a  great  car  drawn  by  thousands 
of  people  and  attended  by  a  vast  concourse. 
It  was  possible  that  some  accidents  may 
have  happened  on  occasions  like  this,  but 
to  say  that  the  people  of  India  threw  them¬ 
selves  under  the  car  of  Juggernaut  was 
just  as  correct  as  it  would  be  for  him 
after  seeing  an  accident  in  the  streets  oi 
New  York,  to  go  back  to  India  and  tell 
the  people  that  Americans  were  in  th<\ 
;  habit  of  throwing  themselves  under  cable 
!  cars.  Of  like  nature  he  pronounced  the 
I  stories  about  mothers  throwing  babes  into 
I  the  Ganges,  of  which,  he  declared,  he 
5  never  heard  until  he  came  to  this  country. 


j  CHRISTIANITY  WITHOUT  DOGMA. 

The  outcome  of  the  Religious  Congress  at 
1  Chicago  is  an  organization  which  has  for 
I  its  object,  to  use  Bacon’s  words,  “the 
j  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man’s 
estate.”  No  man  can  well  decline  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  former  purpose  without  avowing 
himself  an  atheist,  nor  the  latter  without 
confessing  himself  to  he  something  less 
than  human.  The  new  organization  is 
called  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity, 
and  its  only  article  of  association  is  a 
statement  that  the  subscribers  “desire  to 
serve  God  and  their  fellow-men  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

There  is  no  reason  why  not  only  all  Chris¬ 
tians  but  all  benevolent  and  humane  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  call  themselves  Christians 
should  not  stand  upon  this  platform.  It 
does  not  even  require  what  the  Churches 
call  “faith  in  Christ,”  a  phrase  which  is 
variously  interpreted,  hut  is  most  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  mean  an  acceptance  of 
various  doctrines  which  educated  and 
thoughtful  men  find  increasing  difficulty 
in  accepting.  It  requires  only  admiration 
for  Christ  and  an  acknowledgment  that 
His  teachings  are  inspiring.  No  sober  man 


of  Their  Origin  and  De¬ 
velopment. 

DENIES  OFT-TOLD  STORIES 

Pronounces  the  Log-end  of  Juggernaut 
an  English  Calumny — Traces 
the  Beginnings  of  the 
Caste  System. 
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Wearing  a  turban  of  yellow,  signifying 
knowledge,  and  a  robe  of  purple,  portraying 
purity  and  activity,  Virchand  Gandhi  of 
Bombay  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  religions 
of  India  before  a  small  but  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  audience  in  the  New  Century  Hall,  50!) 
Fifth  Avenue,  yesterday  morning. 


since  death  might  come  at  any  moment, 
man  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  so  grad¬ 
ual  an  evolution  of  his  nature  into  the 
higher  state.  It  was,  however,  a  system 
which  made  unknown  in  India  such  ills 
as  the  nervous  prostration  so  common  in 
this  country.  These  ills,  he  urged,  the 
American,  people  might  avoid  by  changing 
the  manner  of  their  life  so  as  to  make 
the  religious  life  and  the  secular  life  one. 

Both  Buddhism  and  Jainism,  Mr.  Gandhi 
said,  opposed  the  caste  system,  which,  he 
,  declared,  was  an  innovation  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  keeping  India  down.  Budd¬ 
hism ,  the  speaker  said,  was  a  democracy. 
It  taught  the  equality  of  all  men  and  was 
an  admirable  system  save  In  the  one 
respect,  that  It  preached  the  non-existence 
of  the  soul  entity.  It  sought  to  destroy 
the  basis  of  the  Hindu  metaphysical  sys¬ 
tem  and  it  failed. 

The  Jainists  gave  the  people  of  India  a 
code  by  which  all  the  Scriptures  of  the 
world  could  be  interpreted  and  harmonized. 
They  taught  that  the  caste  system  was  the 
product  of  the  arrogance  and  pride  and 


weakness  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  it 
was  inevitable  among  all  peoples.  The  only 
difference  was  that  whilein  India  the  castes 


j  can  be  found  to  say  soberly  that  he  does  not 
|  admire  Jesus  Christ,  nor  will  any  thought¬ 
ful  man  be  ready  to  question  that  His 
/  teachings  are  inspiring.  There  aro  donbt- 
[  less  many  professed  agnostics,  and  even 
avowed  unbelievers,  who  will  be  prepared 
to  subscribe  to  what  is  in  no  sense  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  Such  men  may  call  the  state¬ 
ment  a  statement  of  Christianity  minus 
supernaturalism  and  subscribe  to  it  on  that 
ground;  hut  it  is  not  that,  for  there  is  noth- 
I  ing  in  it  to  which  a  believer  in  the  super¬ 
natural  origin  of  Christianity  and  in  all 
j  the  Christian  mysteries,  so-called,  cannot 
equally  subscribe.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  already  received  the  assent 
of  Anglicans.  Presbyterians,  Congregation- 
alists.  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Quakers, 


and  Swedenborgians,  of  whom  none  needed  ^  SCUSSION  OF 
to  disavow  the  tenets  of  his  own  communion 


in  order  to  join  the  Brotherhood  of  Chris 
tian  Unity.  The  platform  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  Christianity  with  supernatural¬ 
ism  reserved,  or  kept  in  abeyance.  It  is 
Christianity  without  dogma. 

In  order  that  a  statement  should  be  so 
very  comprehensive  as  that  upon  which 
the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  is 
founded,  it  is  neoessary  that  it  should  be 
very  general.  The  question  is  whether  it 
is  too  general  and  vague  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  in  particular.  We  have  seen  of  late 
the  rise  of  an  association  almost  equally 
comprehensive  in  the  union  of  the  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  Nobody  who  wit¬ 
nessed  their  convention  in  New-York  last 
year  will  dispute  its  impressiveness  as  a 
spectacle.  Neither  can  there  be  any  dis¬ 
pute  that  it  had  an  inspiring  and  uplifting 


kissed  nr  A  suinto  big h  p 


TROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT 


religions. 


PICKPOCKETS  BUSY  AJIOXG  THE  DELEGATES— 
BISHOP  DUDLEY,  PitOB^SSSOn  GEORGE  P. 
Fl'SHER  AXD  COLONEL  *IIIGGIXSON 
AMONG  THE  SPEAKERS. 

Chicago,  Sept.  IS.— Experienced  detectives  in  plain 


effect,  for  the  time  at  least,  upon  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  The  “  Enthusiasm  of  Hu¬ 
manity”  is  really  a  beneficial  sentiment, 
hit  when  we  come  to  look  for  the  good 
vorks  in  which  it  is  embodied,  we  find,  iD 
Ue  case  of  the  convention  just  mentioned, 
.bat  they  were  mainly  confined  to  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  a  passionate  protost  against  the 
opening  of  the  World’s  Fair  on  Sunday,  a 
(protest  which  has  been  futile,  though 
doubtless  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  law¬ 
makers.  In  any  case,  the  collection  of  an 
apparatus  so  vast  for  a  result  that,  from  a 
secular  point  of  view,  is  so  trivial,  becomes 
somewhat  ludiorous.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Christian  Unity  is  doubtless  meant  by  its 
projectors  to  realize  Matthew  Arnold’s 
ideal  of  the  Church  of  England-- a  na¬ 
tional,”  or  rather  an  international,  “so¬ 
ciety  for  promotion  of  goodness.”  But  it 
must  be  questionable  whether  a  body  so 
very  loosely  organized  can  do  much  toward 
that  end.  When  auy  specific  scheme  of  re¬ 
lief  for  human  suffering  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  humane  and  benevolent  persons  will 
promote  it  equally,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  or 
not,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  find  it  nec- 
to  join  the  brotherhood  in  order  to 
Promote  it.  A  benevolent  association  may 
be  a  creedless  association,  but  a  religious 
association  can  hardly  be  so.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  “every  religion  must  con¬ 
tain  an  element  of  fact  as  well  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  feeling,  and  the  element  of  fact  is 
the  one  which  in  the  long  run  will  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 


clothes  mingled  with  t lie  crowd  that  sought  ad¬ 
mission  to  tiio  Parliament  of  Religions  in  the  Art 
Institute  this  morning  and  closely  scrutinized  each 
fac  e  as  its  owner  passed  in  through  the  doors  of  the 
auditorium  and  main  assembly-rooms.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  first  week 
of  the  Parliament  the  light-fingered  gentry  played 
havoc  with  the  personal  possessions  of  many  of 
the  goodly  folk  in  the  various  audiences.  Fat 
pocketbooks  had  been  abstracted  from  mysterious 
pockets  while  the  heads  ol'  the  owners,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  of  tli«j  pilferers  also,  were  bowed  ir>  praye* 
^  .itches  and  chains  disappeared  from  pockets, 
and  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  were  actually  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  ears  of  a  woman  as  she  sat 
spellbound  under  the  influence  of  the  peroration  of 
a  Buddhist  priest.  On  Saturday  night  a  colony  of 
i  pickpockets  invaded  the  Tfieosophical  Congress,  and 
there  was  such  an  outcry  concerning  lost  handker¬ 
chiefs,  pocketbooks  and  satchels  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  had  to  be  suspended,  while  a  note  of  warning 
was  sounded  from  the  platform. 

According-  to  the  paper  presented  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions  to-day  in  behalf  of,  Shaku  Soyen, 
of  Japan,  Buddhism  considers  the  universe  as  hav¬ 
ing  had  no  beginning  and  as  unlikely  to  have  an 
ending,  it  cannot  trace  back  to  an  eternity  any 
absolute  casual  law.  and  so  it  reaches  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  isf  no  end  ,to  the  world*  At  the 
same  time  it  holds  that  in  the  future  life  each  in¬ 
dividual  will  enjoy  or  suffer  the  results  of  his  own 
actions  in  this  existence.  As  the  present  pain  of 
onus  piesent  actions,  so  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  the  v/orld  to  come. 

Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  in  speaking  on  the 
historic  Christ,  said  that  men  believed  in  Him  be¬ 
cause  He  had  not  left  them  desolate  and  because 
the  greatness  and  mercy  of  His  life  had  done  more 
m  soften  ami  elev$*<rrtiankind  than-the  work  of  all 
the  moralists  and  theorists  combined. 

w,eSS°r  Ge0rge  P'  Fisher,  in  an  address  upon 
Christianity  as  a  historic  religion,  held  that  the 
T,mPaJatl0n  °f  Chrlf tianity  was  indissolubly  in- 
ved  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel.  The  Gospel 
Se  r  a,lc!'  ils  foundation  were  formed  on  histori¬ 
cal  occurrences,  ami  Christianity  was  distinctly 
a  religion  of  facts. 

The  longest  paper  of  the  day  was  that  of  Colonel 
Ihomas  Mentworth  Higgiifson,  of  Boston,  who 
spoke  upon  the  “Sympathy  of  Religions.”  He  dif- 
ered  with  those  who  had  referred  to  this  gather- 
Uf  ,a®  th®  flrKt  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  said 
th®  first  was  coincident  with  the  foundation 
,  *epubllc'  when  between  two  Christian  min¬ 
isters  there  walked  a  Philadelphia  rabbi.  This 
demonstrated  that  the  new  Government  was  a 

foward^cmi0!8  ParIUment  In  great  effort 

they*  needed^not11^  in  whlc,h  they  were  engaged 

alone,  like  Roman^r^'+E^i)1^  some  single  sect 
like  Roman  Catholics,  or  Buddhists,  but 


,  - .-yviMura  ui  me  i  the  strensrth^amf11..  '-'atnoiics,  or  Buddhists,  but 

1,011,,*...  An  „,ooi,tlm  n 

1  -  •  nii+jLf „e  when  religions  were  outgrowing 

mythology,  and  emancipated  men  wer! 


11  a  cieed  may  do  much  to  promote  the  \  their 


happiness  of  mankind  in  specific  ways,  if 
i  e  organized  for  specific  purposes;  but 
Y  its  nature  it  is  incapable  of  carrying  on 
a  crusade,  or  even  a  propaganda,  and  a 
ree  ess  Church  is  a  contradiction  in 

deb™8^  Churcbbeing.  according  to  the  old 
fin  it!  on,  “a  congregation  of  ‘faithful'  I 
ft,60!}  ^  hereforo  it  seems  unlikely  that 

i6,  ro^herllood  of  Christian  Unity  will  be 
I  a  valuab  e  adj  unc  t  to  the  existing  Churches, 
f  ud  much  iess  a  substitute  for  them, 


stretching  out  <^eir  hnn^t  P k  d  nien  were 
of  a  re.i!lonU\hLhtedidha"fSdi"1-af(f;re  th* 


I  m «p„,aing  Christi„  relinioii,  ;Eh.  i£ 


BISHOP  NEWMAN  ATTACKS  BUDDHISM. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  lS.-Sishop  John  P.  Newman, 
maha.  Neb.,  delivered  a  sermon  yesterday  be¬ 
fore  a  crowded  house  at  Trinity  Methodist  Enis 
““'=h  N— All,.,,*  In*..  t 

the  discourse  delivered  at  the  Religious  Congress 
-  t  oild  at  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
.earneu  Buddhist,  whose  arguments  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  Bishop  Newman  as  an  insult  to  the 
Christian  and  inteiJigent  people  of  America.  The 


Iha  and  said  that  Buddhism  had  given  to  the  world 
io  helpful  literature,  no  system  of  free  government 
]m  social  system  and  no  heroic  virtue*.'  Out^TSS 
e  iglon  has  come  “thuggery, “  a  condition  that  per- 
»  its  enthusiasts  to  beconv  robbers,  assassins 
rd  thieves.  After  speaking*  briefly  of  oTher  re- 


Slaions  Bi.L.  i  speaking  Drieriy  ot  other 
tonvLci,?iSd°£,^e^.mttO'  ,m?st  eloquent" 


and 


- 


|.nnv7r,i.i,T„  ”  Newman,  in  the  most  eloq 
Svith  thnr^of  I^lellts'  ■contrasted  the  four  religions 
Inor* llv^  mli  !lr  s  '  8W(l  showed  the  results  of  each 
jasaik^oclauy  and  n.Mnn.nv  - - each 


two  Woim-a  Surprl.nl  While  Attending 
CougrcM.  of  All  Religion*. 

Font  the  (himffri  Daily  In(pr-Or<an.  'u'y, 

^,our  thousand  people  were  packed  into 
vosterd'ay  afternoon  when  Dr° 
tiw,*Vi?nd  raa  oxpositioa  Of  Shintoism  by 
Tic  n  «f8tIbatft.  P.ftestof  the  Shinto  re- ’ 
cloHw„?fi  J^Par!-.  ,  The  distinguished  stranger 
*,othed  in  the  light  silken  robes  of  tile  fiowerv 

st'  o£d  °[nv  rid  wV«ing.  his  h  igh.  priestly 'can 
bursr  of  orm8  sld  k'  ^  ph  each  successive  out¬ 
re  /um  if,-a  i' ! 1  a u,8 6  h e  m ad o  a  light  bow.  and  then 

fLxed  on  th'eVo0ar  '  e  att,tud8  witb  bi* 

Dn'Ii’r®?  Dr  Ban-owsTjad  finished  reading  the 
caper  a  remarkable  scene  occurred.  A  wave 

ovnrTiaUiSe  tb^  bigb  Driest  broke  forth  all 
and  chee'rod  *  dThe  t;r,eal  audience  stood  up 
t  S  waved  their  handkerchiefs 
».iorr  distinguished  men  and  women  on  the 
p  atform  gathered  round  Mr  Shibata  and 
UrS  hand-  while  he  bowed  right  and  left 

andmteEhfl0r^  the  audie“co  climbed  over  chairs 
and  tables  to  pay  tlieir  compliments  to  the  i 

Bf "  z  re  -SSr  | 

mass  was  kept  back  only  by  the  strong  lung3 
brfakdeown.  Per'Wh°  8aid  the  sta«e  would 
Tile  excitement  was  caused  by  the  hic-h 

tee  wffi* 

aw  «i 


; 
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URGES ‘REPUBLIC’ 

OF  WORLD  RELIGIONS 


E.  R.  Clinchy  Tells  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Need 
H  for  Sharing  of  Values. 


SUPPORT  OF  DRY  LAW  ASKED 


.President  of  Howard  Challenges 
Churches  on  Negro — Rabbi  Pleads 
,  for  End  of  Anti-Semitism. 


Vrtm  a  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  New 
York  Times. 


nOCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10.- 
J  Formation  of  a  league  of  the  relig- 
I  ions  of  humanity,  embracing  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  every  religion  in  the 
world,  was  a  proposal  placed  before 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  today  by  Ever¬ 
ett  R.  Clinchy,  executive  secretary  of 
the  commission  on  good-will  between 
Jews  and  Christians. 

Following  the  plea  for  a  republic 
of  religions  and  a  reference  of  the 
idea  to  a  committee,  the  delegates  to 
the  quadrennial  meeting  listened  to 
the  first  address  ever  made  by  a  Jew¬ 
ish  clergyman  at  a  Federal  Council 
convention.  Rabbi  Philip  s.  Bern 
stein  of  Temple  Brith  Kodesh  of  this 
city  gave  his  views  on  how  Chris¬ 
tians  might  eliminate  anti-Semitism. 


I 

II; 


The  negro  problem  in  the  churches  personal  actions  and  also  to  support 


■J 


Was  brought  before  the  delegates 
earlier  in  the  day  by  Dr.  Mordecai 
Johnson,  President  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Taking  exception  to  some 
phrase  in  a  speech  by  Dr.  Shailer 
Matthews,  dean  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  the 
250  years  of  segregation  of  the  negro 
as  in  slavery  was  being  continued  in 
the  segregation  of  the  negro  in  col¬ 
ored  churches.  He  challenged  the 
church  to  overcome  this  barrier. 
Problems  of  Youth  Discussed. 

The  convention  today  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  on  prohibition,  the  church 
and  the  drama  and  listened  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associ¬ 
ation  on  “How  the  Churches  Can 
Help  Parents  to  Meet  the  Problems 
of  Children  and  Youth.’’ 

Cooperative  possibilities  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  tne  churches  were 
discussed  by  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Magill, 
general  secretary  rtf, the  Internation¬ 
al  Council  of  Religious  Education, 
and  Dr.  Robert  L..  Kelly,  executive 

secretary  of  the  Council  of  Church 
Boards  of  Education. 

In  arguing  for  a  cooperative  policy 
for  the  future  of  organized  religion, 
Dr.  Clinchy  pointed  out  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  the  only  religion  in- 
terested^in  world  peace  or  industrial 
justice  or  race  relations.  He  there¬ 
fore  suggested  cooperation  of  all  re¬ 
ligions  in  "a  republic  of  the  reli¬ 
gions.”  He  said  that  the  best  of  the 
religions  are  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  just  as  Christianity  is. 

“As  civilization  advances  all  of  the 
religions  are  reading  in  new  mean¬ 
ings  and  new  concepts  of  their 
ideals,”  he  said.  “It  is  highly  im- 
portant  that  those  religions  which 
5 1  believe  that  they  have  values,  share 
their  values  with  other  developing 
systems  of  thought.  We  might  have 
regular  appointed  times  when  elected 
Christian  representatives  would  meet 
in  parliament  with  the  other  reli¬ 
gions.” 

Rabbi  Attacks  Anti-Semitism. 
Rabbi  Bernstein,  who  spoke  in 
place  of  Rabbi  Louis  L.  Mann  of 
j  Chicago,  who  was  prevented  by  ill- 
I  ness  from  attending,  declared  that 
j  j  the  un-Jewish  attitude  of  many  Jews 
!  toward  Jesus  was  due  primarily  to 
j  “the  unchristian  attitude  of  many 
'1;j  Christians  to  Jews.” 

|  “Suppose  the  Jews  were  in  the  ma-  j 
i  |  jority  and  the  Christians  were  in  the 
minority,”  he  said.  “Suppose  we 
taught  constantly  the  stories  of 
Christian  responsibility  for  crime, 
for  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  per¬ 
secution  of  John  Huss,  Savonarola 
and  Galileo  and  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre.  What  if  we  were  to 
preach  constantly  and  to  teach  and 
enact  these  historical  occurrences 
and  thereby  engender  hatred  and 
I  prejudice  against  helpless  Christians 
!  and  incited  riots  and  outrages 
against  them? 

“My  Christian  friends,  if  you  would 
eliminate  anti-Semitism  you  must 
I  begin  by  deliberately  ignoring  or 
[  minimizing  or  denying  the  story  of 
l  the  Jews’  responsibility  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.” 

Urges  Support  of  Prohibition. 

The  council  adopted  a  resolution 
J  calling  upon  all  Americans  “scrup- 
i  ulously  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  prohibition  law  in  all  their  own 


i;  those  officials  who  are  charged  with 


|  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Where 
jl  education  concerning  prohibition  has 
been  dropped  from  the  schools,  the 
resolution  stated,  it  should  be 
promptly  restored. 

Cordial  support  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Religious  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Drama  in  friendly  relation 
with  the  Church  and  Drama  Associa¬ 
tion  was  urged  on  the  delegates  in 
another  resolution. 

An  address  on  cooperation  in  the 
world-wide  missionary  movement 
was  made  this  evening  at  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Temple  by  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Warnshuis,  general  secretary.  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Stanley  Jones  of  India 
spoke  on  “The  Christ  of  the  Final 
Word.” 


if 


A  BBAHMO  WEDDING. 

On  Wednesday  night,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witness] 
ng  a  Hindoo  wedding,  conducted  according  to  the 
eremonies  of  the  Adi  Brahmo  Somaj  at  the  house  of 
Baboo  Rakhal  Chunder  Roy,  zemindar  of  Lakhutia,| 
|in  the  district  of  Backergunge.  Baboo  Rakhal  Chunderl 
Roy  is  the  father  of  the  bride  Miss  Shoshila  Bala  Roy, 
a  young  lady,  who  was  educated  at  the  Bethune  School  I 
but  who  has  still  more  recently  finished  her  studies 
with  Miss  Pigot  at  the  Scotch  Zenana  Mission  in 
Boitakhana.  The  bridegroom  was  Baboo  DipenraNalh! 
Tagore,  son  of  Baboo  DijendarNath  Tagore,  andgrand- 
son  of  Baboo  Debendra  Nath  Tagore  of  JorasankoJ 
the  venerable  and  respected  head  of  the  Adi  Brahmo  | 
Somaj.  The  bridegroom  was  about  nineteen  or  tweuty. 
and  the  bride  sixteen,  and  of  course  both  were  Brahmins.  I 
It  was  arranged  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place 
under  a  shamianah  to  the  south  of  the  bride’s  residence.! 
Between  the  shamianah  and  the  house  was  arranged  a 
sort  of  square  top  tent,  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
chandeliers,  and  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
the  bridegroom  received  his  friends.  Of  course,  there 
was  in  attendance  the  inevitable  band.  Persons  whose 
souls  are  dead  to  music  have  in  a  most  reprehensible 
spirit  call  3d  this  assembly  of  minstrels  the  phoo  phoo 
band,  probably  because  its  principal  occupation  is  to 
attend  on  native  wedding  festivities,  and  processions, 
and  perform  a  series  of  native  tunes.  There  were  also 
urely  native  musiciaus  in  attendance,  so  that  there 
as  no  lack  of  the  stir  and  excitement  occasioned  by 
usic. 

To  the  [right  of  the  shamianah  had  been  arranged 
the  presents  made  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in¬ 
cluding  a  completely  furnished  double-bed,  an  almirah 
and  other  articles  of  furniture,  some  jewellery,  and  a 
great  variety  of  those  little  yet  pretty,  kuick  knacks, 
so  nice  to  look  at,  but,  as  a  rule,  so  useless,  and  which 
jommonly  serve  as  gifts  on  such  occasions.  As  the 
I  me  drew  near  for  the  ceremony  to  commence,  the 
bridegroom  took  his  place  in  front  of  the  altar  under 
the  shamianah,  and  here  clothed  in  a  gold  brocaded 
Uashmere  shawl  of  great  value,  he  listened,  whilst  a 

Prof.  M onier  Williams,  says  the  *  ree  Church 
of  Scotland  Monthly,  is  convinced  that  too 
great  a  place  has  been  assigned  to  Buddhism 
among  the  religions  of  the  world.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  it  has  entirely  died  out  of  India 
proper,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  dying  out  in  oth¬ 
er  Asiatic  countries.  He  does  not  believe  its 
followers  now  number  more  than  one  hundred 
millions.  “On  the  whole,”  he  concludes,  “I 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  even  in 
numbers,  Christianity  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  the  religions  in  the  world.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  population  of  the  globe  be  reckoned  at 
about  fifteen  hundred  millions,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  a  religious  census  would  now  make 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  Chris¬ 
tians,  or  more  than  three  times  the  number 
that  existed  a  century  ago  ” 


AHMADIS’  MISSION 
TO  THE  WORLD 

LEADER’S  ADDRESS 


PROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT 

QADIAN,  Dec.  26. 

Op  all  the  conferences  that  take 
place  during  Christmas  Week,  the 
Ahmadiyya  gathering  possesses  a 
peculiar  significance.  Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  Ahmadis  from  all  parts  of 
India  assemble  to  listen  to  the  pro. 
gramme  sketched  out  by  their  leader 
which  they  have  to  carry  out  during 
the  year.  ' 

That  this  community,  which  Las  reli¬ 
gious  centres  in  England,  America, 
Japan,  China,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Mauritius,  Niger,  a. 
Nairobi,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  etc.,  is 
well  organized  is  apparent  from  a  visit 
to  its  headquarters  where  during  the 


arrangements  tor 
for  20,000  per.3  ms 
sexes  nave  been 


annual  gathering, 
board  and  lodging 
belonging  to  both 
made. 

Two  speeches  will  be  delivered  by  the 
head  of  the  Ahmadiyya  community, 
fir.  Mohammed  Sadiq,  Maulvi  Arif  and 
Sayyad  Waliullah  St  ah,  late  Ahmadi 
missionaries  in  America,  England  and 
the  near  East,  respectively,  and 
Maulvis  Saleem  and  Shams,  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  missionaries  for  Syria  and 
England,  will  also  address  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

THE  PRESIDENTS 

Sir  Mohammed  Zafrullah  Khan, 
Commerce  Member,  Khan  Bahadur 
Nawab  Mohammed  Din,  Member  of  the 
State  Council,  Jodhpur,  and  Khan 
Bahadur  Mohammed  A li  Khan  are  ox. 
pected  to  preside  over  the  different 
sessions  of  the  conference. 

The  head  of  the  community,  Mirza 
Bashiruddin  Mahmud  Ahmad,  opened 
the  conference  yesterday  morning  with 
a  brief  speech.  He  said  that  God  had 
placed  upon  their  shoulders  the 
grave  responsibilities  with  which  he  had 
charged  the  followers  of  the  Araoian 
Prophet  1,300  years  ago,  and  he  had 
raised  the  prophet  of  Qadian  to  bi’ing 
back  the  erring  flock  into  the  Master’s 
fold. 

“We  have,”  he  said,  “a  great  mes¬ 
sage  to  deliver  to  tin  world,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  West  shall  give  it  heed  and 
seek  salvation  under  the  banner  M 
Islam.  The  great  work  we  are  doing 
shall  startle  the  world  by  its  wonderful 
results  in  the  not  distant  future. ” 

Professor  Aslam’s  lecture  on  the 
philosophers’  wrong  conceptions  about 
God  attracted  considerable  attention. 
He  strongly  rebutted  the  current  view 
that  belief  in  God’s  existence  was  evo¬ 
lutionary,  and  vehemently  attacked 
the  theories  of  that  arch  apostle  of 
Atheism,  Bertrand  Russell.  He  affirm¬ 
ed  that  belief  in  God  was  the  corner 
stone  of  all  religions,  and  was  ,  based, 
not  on  whim  and  caprice,  but  on  -lie 
I  eisonal  experience  of  thousands  of 
God’s  elefct  in  all  ages  to  whom  Gcd 
had  _ie^kd_Hnn^Xv,^«^^^. 
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WHAT  IS  YOGA? 


By  Barindra  Kumar  Ghose.- 
The  true  basis  of  all  spiritual  life 
is  an  inner  calm,  a  poised  serenity,  a 
quiet  passivity  of  the  mind,  life  and 
body  which  is  disturbed  neither  by 
good  nor  by  evil.  This  is  called  Samatd 
or  equality,  a  state  above  all  dualities,,, 
of  existence.  You  have  seen  monks  or  f:  /  |  l 
oadhus  repeating  a  name  with  the  help  1$ 
of  beads;  you  have  met  with  religious1®  “® 
persons  sitting  in  a  stiff  and  queer 
posture,  or  trying  mental  control  and 
concentration;  you  have  come  across 
ascetics  who  practise  self-mortification 
or  certain  rites  in  continuous  and 
monotonous  repetition.  These  are  onlv 
some  of  the  mechanical  devices  to  teach 
the  restless  mind  to  be  one-pointed  ns 
a  preparation  to  being  calm  and  self* 
poised.  M 

lose  artificial  methods  are  arduous  I- 
and  round-about  ways  of  suppression.  I 
iiiev  are  injurious  to  full  and  harmoni-  f 
ous  human  growth.  To  still  the  mind  *  - 

or  your  heart-impulses  by  exerting 
mental  or  mechanical  pressure  onlv  I 
produces  a  state  of .  coerced  inactivity 
which  ' is  mistaken  for  peace  or  true  f 
quietude.,  Your  lower  nature  held  m  Y 
leash  is  not  healthy  either  physically  or  M 
spiritually  as  in  that  case  these 
muzzled  vital  and  emotional  impulses (■  /’ 
go  on  strike,  and  remain  in  a  state  ofh-4 
armed  neutrality  ready  to  drag  you!f||tt|P 
down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  hell  asjfc/.SV 
soon  as  you  are  off  your  guard  even  forfelqj; 
a  moment. 

Repressed  nature  is  only  n  volcano  in 
intern  1  irruption  gathering  slowly 
pent-up  force.  If  relief  does  not  eoine|sV%’>| 
soon  in  the  form  of  a  catastrophe  or 
moral  crash  there  is  every  chance  of 
the  man  going  mad  or  becoming  a  feS 
nervous  wreck  for  life.  Very  often  1 
there  are  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia, 
morbid  melancholia,  or  unhinged  brain 
as  the  result  of  blindly  following  these 
mechanical  devices  of  repression. 

PROCESS  OF  TRANSFORMATION 


-  " 
l|8j 

IMKkag* 


(The  human  mind,  heart  and  nervous 
system  are  so  many  delicately  intricate  B 
and  sensitive  organisms  which  require 
careful  handling.  Each  of  these  has  a 
being  with  a  will  of  its  own,  each  a  cen-  pc 
tre  of  conscious  force,  an  entity  very  $4^ 
much  alive  and  dynamic.  To  coerce  ' 
them  is  not  easy,  to  attempt  to  stifle 
9 them  is  dangerous.  The  safest  way  to 
change  the  human  mind  or  heart  and 
.  transform  it  is  necessarily  the  longest 
and  the  slowest.  A  living  and  consci- 
jous  being  has  to  he  convinced  and  intel¬ 
ligently  led  by  sweet  persuasion  before 
[  ■  readily  yields  its  consent  to  the  pro- 
‘Ss  of  change.  Step  bv  step  man  is 
^masMummst  - 


— 0 ht^  nmiTf  'lirstfTf?,,.  v 
and  the  vital  part  afterwards,  phj'sical 
body  last  of  all,  until  the  whole  man  is 
lit  up  from  head  to  toe  and  has  con¬ 
sciously  accepted  the  Divine. 

The  vast  and  fundamental  change 
wrought  in  the  mind  after  one  has  gone 
through  the  process  of  transformation 
is  difficult  to  explain.  Our  normal 
mental  thoughts,  fpr...  jpstanee,  are 
laboured  and  imperfect,  ignorance 
groping  after  truth  and  emitting  a  pale  „ 
inflection — that  is  generally  the  nature  f 
of  our  thoughts.  A  restless  and  obscure 
mind  like  ours  must  necessarily  act,  at  j 
best,  like  a  bad  reflector.  But  when  ' 
the  basic  calm  is  established  in  it  and  !  £ 
feverish  effort  at  understanding  4s  j 
soothed  into  a  •  crystal  quiescence, 
thoughts  bloom  in  that  limpid  sphere  i.  I 
spontaneously  like  flowers.  Luminous 
with  light  and  pregnant  with  truth 
these  golden  stars  shoot  up  in  the  clear  fS 
mental  sky  and  conie  to  fruition  imme-  f? 
i  diately. 

I  What  are  inferences,  premonitions  § (4 
and  imaginations  in  our  groping  ignor- 
ance  become  clear  intuitions  and  visible  § 
and  accurate  visions  in  a  quiet  illu- 
mined  mind.  Past  or  coming  events  P* 
cast  not  only  their  shadow  but  tangible 
substance  in  a  quiet  mind  in  the  form 
either  of  clear-cut  pictures,  and  visions  I 
like  a  series  of  films  passing  swiftly 
before  the  mental  screen,  or  in  the  form  R 
of  audible  voices  coming  from  the  mys-  R 
terious  deep  around  us.  The  feverish 
phantom  desires  of  our  unillumined  BjSpi 
state  are  changed  into  movements  of  “ 
quiet  detached  Will  strong  enough  to  ^ 
realize  themselves  in  this  material  plane  I'^Sl 
in  a  given  time.  Gradually  as  one  T 
proceeds  in  his  yogic  development  and  i 
experiences,  all  the  little  details  and 
functions  of  the  mind  are  picked  up 
one  by  one  in  the  pouring  light  and 
transformed  in  their  basic  truth. 

MAN’S  REBIRTH 
But  however  worked  upon,  mind  can¬ 
not  be  completely  transformed  until 
other  parts  beginning  from  the  heart 
downwards  in  the  body  are  also  quieted 
and  purified.  They  are  all  inter-related. 

Tong  before  the  mind  is  made  perfect 
ie  heart  functions  are  also  taken  hob! 

tr  3Ird  ,!nade  consci°us  and  changed. 

The  Light  and  Power  then  travel  down- 
ard  illuminating  the  vital  and  the 
iieu  oils  beings  until  they  reach  the 
material  body.  All  the  four-fold  being 
o  man  is  to  become  fully  conscious, 
stand  revealed  and  be  lit  up, -get  re¬ 
born  so  to  Say  in  the  very  stuff  of  the 

surelT  th^?  18  d°‘le  m°re  fluickly  and 
rrtth  V  H  °SS  We  Iearn  to  interfere 
Conscious]  ®  m°re  we  can  remain 

h!S  tZTlye  m  the  hands  of  the 

Mail  is  a  harmonious  being  nno 
indivisible  entity  and  yet  he  Is  not 
only  many  but  a  legion  in  himself  In 
f 1  plane  the  central  being  ;s  refleci- 
ed  and  recreates  itself  into  a  new  and 
independent  entity  with  its  own  set  of 
laws— its  separate  Dharma.  f  n  ij]e 

m —  1-1  1  1 


‘fm*T^^!noFfor?ar,,7n;i  ITaf u ref 
potent  force  he  wields  there  being  warm 
and  not  the  cold  light  of  reason 


lov 


and  intellect.  Here  the  inner  intuitivi 
sight  with  its  concomitant  knowledge  U 
mole  direct,  and  feels  the  truth  mot 
tiian  it  mental izes  it  as  knowledge. 
Human  emotion  when  soothed  of  its 
Imcr  and  seeking,  and  purified  into  a 
steady  flame  of  aspiration,  is  nothing  j 
el<e  hut  (lie  very  soul-stuiT  of  Love 
divine.  It  lias  a  way  of  its  own  of 
picking  up  an  object  in  an.  intimate 
union,  wrapping  and  transfusing  it 
with  its  lambent  flame  ggtil  all  is 
known,  nothing  left  hidden.’  This  true 
emotional  being  which  is  victorious  love 
itself  and  divine  ip  its  essence  can  work 
a  miraculous  change  in  another  and 
j  materialize  things  at  will.  Love  is  the 

rerv  plentitnde  of  power  and  creative 
energy.  ,  ' 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  vital  being 
as  well  as  the  material  on  the  physical 
plane.  Each  sovereign  in-  its  *  own 
domain  has  a  conscious  and  potent  part 
to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  diviniza- 
tmn  until  the  entire  being  of  man~Ts 
lie  up  and  stands  transformed  info  a  l 
glorious  God  on  earth  in  human  form. 

Tue  forces-  mat  limited  man  wields 
through  his  imperfect  beings  (i.e.  mind 
and  senses)  are  changed  into  mighty 
powers  when  they  regain  their  truth 
which  lies  behind.  The  vital  energy 
becomes  the  very  creative  power  of 
Brahma  and  the  earth  with  its  rigid 
immobility  and  inconscience  stands  re¬ 
vealed  as  immortality,— the  static 
Furusha  consciousness  which  holds  the 
i'ni verse  and  all  its  infinitude  of  move¬ 
ments. 

C£MPEHTB  SURRENDER 

.  . To,  sunn^r^?nrhro^in?i^rtOKa  is 

j  KlT  rTti0“a1’  Sdentific  a“d  psyebo- 
;  °gical  In  this  yoga  calm  passivity 

j  '  *he  basis?  a  qmsL_£BgBing  and  R,,r. 

andti^^d^dTy 

the  heart,  tlie  Yital  centretficT^rhe 

physical  body  are  necessary  So  that  the 

igher  power  can  flow  in  and  transform 

the  entire  being  of  man.  In  this  yoga 

of  divine  life  all  efforts  have  to  ceaS 

as  vonr  higher  nature  opens  and  gradu 

eplaces  the  lower  egoistic  nature 

Sadhal-m°VeS  ltS  imperfections.  The 
hadhak  or  aspirant  has  onlv  to 

mam  passive,  conscious  and  give  inte! 

■gent  consent  at  everv  sta^  m  *  • 

,  kere  the  Kshetra  or  flieS  nf  ,S 

«0„  his  higher  „,t„r e  W-cTZ 

,o  be 

eiaing  in  the  hands  of  the  Higher 

ZZo:t!  »™„s. 


formation  and  reniouldmc 
within. 


going  on 


■k 


th fhe  miDd  Iearns  to  take  ” 
he  attitude  of  passive  receptivity  the 

with  »  quiet  descent  of'oo?”'  Z''"'  ! 

:,  d,jut  »(hC„icun.  r 

cording  to  the  natm-P  Qr,n  i  S  C 
^.;v  1  temperament 


of  the  Sadhaka  the  Sadhana  takes  its  [ 
own  peculiar  form  and  movement.! 
Realization  after  realization  come  until  j 
with  repeated  touch  the  mind,  life  and 
body  get  trained  to  hold  and  retain  the 
light,  power  and  bliss  from  above. 
Then  begins  the  period  of  Siddhi  or 
establishment  when  things  have  begun 


|  Christitms  and  Brahmins 
Participate  in  Ceremony 
First  lime  in  History 


U; 


to  stay. 

the  essence  of  yoga 

Each  new  experience  gives  you  faith 
touch  fits  you 
the  next ;  but 


and  knowledge,  each 

better  and  better  for  _ ? 

after  each  descent  as  the  power  or  the 
experience  recedes  and  ceases,  the 
lower  nature  which  was  lying  quiet,  for 
the  time  ~beiflg  rusheF-gp~'aTi^iekeener 
for  its  lost  e  11  j  oy me n t .  Ml  n <1  throw s 
up  doubts,  life  its  desire  waves,  nerves 
their  nervous  trepidations  and  bodyTts 
dullness  and  inertia.  According-^  the 
measure  in  which  the  higher  and 
higher  open  the  lower  plane  of 
your  consciousness  is  exposed  and  its 
impurities  thrown  up,  because  entire 
nature  of  man  must  he  uncovered  and 
made  clean  and  conscious  before  any 
real  change  can  come.  Know  thyself  is 
a  very  perilous  path  to  tread  which 
only  the  most  steady  and  unflinching 
can  walk.  Do  not  fear  the  darkness 
because  two  mothers  nurse  the  Divine 
child,  the  mother  of  Darkness  and  the 
mother  of  Light.  The  good  and  the 
evil  are  but  the  right  and  the  left 
hands  of  the  Divine  which  are  mould¬ 
ing  the  human  clay  in  the  very  stuff 
of  the  Truth.  All  mental  values  of 
right  and  wrong,  gooH^ancPeviT 


om  the  New  York* Herald  Tribune's  London 
Bureau  , 

J  Copyright,  1926,  New  York  Tribune  Inc. 
j  LONDON,  Jan.  12. — Serious  .religious 
*  disorders  in.  Indfp  are  foreseen  as  a! 
■sequel  to  the  .reported  proclamation  of 
he  new  .Messiah  ’ — J.  Krishnamurti  I” 

i  Y\  1 1  i  1  y,F  Mw.  1 _ 2  n  .  T  T 


grounds  at  Madras  yesterday,  accord- 


a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Annie  Beaantr— in  the  HI  *Hc  c®m®»-  to  lead  us.;  He  comes 
International  Theosophical  'Society’s  A ionlyt?  those  who  understood,  who 


i  oelieve  with  many  early  Christians 
that  a  world  teacher  named  by  them 
Christ  assumed  at  a  stage  of  the  gospel 
story  the  body  of  a  disciple  nam'd 
Je3us  to  carry  on  His  earthly  work  at 
that  time.  1  believe  that  a  similar 
event  is  to  take  place  among  us. 

"Without  inflicting  the  reasons  for 
my  belief,  I  merely  add  that  which  may 
have  given-  rise  to  this  rumor  of  a 
proclamation.  Krishnamurti  lectured  on 
December  28  last  to  a  large  audience 
and  concluded,  by  speaking  of  the 
‘world  teacher’  in  these  words 
“  ‘He  comes  to  lead  us:  He 


mg  to  dispatches  from  that  city 


suffered,  who  were  unhappy,  who  were 


' 


ra  ”  . ciiy .  mmm  . 

A  new  ,  •  unenlightened;  He  comes  only  to  those 

npf  !  wLt-  Wh0  d“‘"’  who  '“S-' 

attempt  to  reconcile  the  Eastern  and 
^estern  faiths  l*  the  sign  of  the  cross. 


His  disciples,  Who 


, ,  .  .  .  •  .  are  now  making  i 

this  sign,  say  they  are  still  Brahmins 


* 


virtue 

and  vice  have  to  be  surrendered  dncT* a 
clean  slate  has  to  be  offered  to  the 
higher  to  write  upon.  To  be  truly 
quiet  is  to  be  free  of  all  conventions 
and  mental  constructions  and  so  become 
a  willing  and  receptive  instrument  of 
the  Light.  This  is  the  essence  of  all 
yoga  anfl  specially  so  of  Sri  Aurohindo’s 
yoga  of  Divine  Life.  Where  other 
yogas  end  the  yoga  of  Divine  Life  §§ 
begins.  A  calm  detachment  and  eman¬ 
cipation  from  lower  movements  is  the 
Jiban  Mukti  of  the  old  yogas  and  that 
is  the  true  basis  on  which  this  process 
of  divinization  can  go  on  unhampered. 


and  as  such'  are  entitled  to  worship  in 
the 'famous. temples,  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  at  Benares.  A  clash  betweem 
the  followers  of  the,  new  cult  and  the* 
stricter  Brahmins,  Who  resent,  the  use 
6f  such  a  sign,  in  the  temples  of  their’ ». 
faith,  is  foreseen  if  the  Krishnamur- 1 
fis  ts  carry  out' their  declared  in  ten-  I  : 
tion  of  visiting  the  .  temples  in  order. 
!’to  perform  the.  Christian  gesture  there. 

Christians  in  Hindu  Ceremony 

Further  details  of  yeeterday’s  cere-1 
menial  show  that  for  the,  first  time  in' 
history  Christian  bishops,  and  priest;-, 
j  and  hrthodox  Brahmins  participated  ip’ 
j  common  worship  in  the  Hindu  form.'! 

with  additions  made  by  Krishnamurti. 
’'Four  bishops  of  the  Liberal  Catholfc 
-Church,  who  are  now  in.  India,  inelud-1 
mg  one  f 

-wcesetrt  ceremonial,  in  accord-' 

j|  ance  with  a  special  resolution  of  that 
body,  when  the  temple  at  Adyar  was. 

dedicated.  —  -  - .  '■ 

The  ’•'ceremony  took  plape  before  a 
f  large  gathering  of  leading  Hindus  and, 

'j  Moslems  frbrij"  Madras,  including  tftC, 

.  judg  eof  the  high  court.  The  sign  of 
?!  the  cross  was  jnvade  by  all  present. 


Says  He  Came. to  Build 
‘‘Here  there  was  a  slight  start  and) 
a-  voice  of  penetrating  sweetness  rang) 
out  through  Krishnamurti’s  lips.  It 
said: 

“  ‘I  come  for  those  who  want  sympa¬ 
thy,  who  ..  want  happiness,  who  are 
||  longing  to  be  released,  who  are  long¬ 
ing  to  find  happiness  in  all  things.  I 
U  come  to  reform,  not  to  tear  down;  not 
to  destroy,  hut  to  build.-’  •  •• 

‘‘This  meeting  broke  up  in  silence, 
probably  some  account  vof  it  filtered 
out.  That  the  world  teacher  spoke 
then  through  Krishnamurti',  l  believe. 
Since  1909  T  have’  known  that  he  was 
I  chosen  as  the  vehicle.”  ,  e 

BANGKOK  TIMES,  WEDN 


SERVICE  FOR  THE  DEAD. 


KING  EDWARD  AND  TSAR 


NICHOLAS. 
.  \ 


t  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bud-  i 
dhist  Church  cf  this  country  recently 
approved  of  what  may  be  termed  1- 
prayers  for  the  dead  whether  the  in- 


Kris  hnamurti  As  ‘‘World  teacher” 

'MADRAS,  India,  Jan.  12  OP).— Mrs.  .  dividual  to  whom  the  merit  is  to  be 
Annie  Besant;,  president  of  the  Inter-  I  .  ,  rn 

national  Theosophical  Society,  gave  an  given  IS  01  that  taitll  Or  not.  10 
interview  to-day  in  which  she  declared  i  „  -.p 

she  ‘‘never  had  any*  idea  of  proclaim-  fuse  such  prayers,  :t  was  stated  with 


"  iCi 


in.g  Krishnamurti  the  .Messiah,”  but 
,  stated  her  belief  that  this  young  Hindi! 
was  the  “vehicle’?  for  a  “world  teach¬ 
er.”  Of  Krishncraurti’#  education,  and 
activities  Mrs.  Besant,  who  is  .seventy- 
eight years  old,  said: 

“I  accepted;!  n  1909  from  their  father 
the  guardiarijihip  of  two  young  broth*  || 
ers.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  I  L 
was  told  that  the  elder  brother  had  If  1  aud 
-  -  -  I*5*1 


HHi 


n  of  Cross 


been  selected  t6  give  his  body  as  a 
vehicle  for  ‘the  world  teacher’  on  his 
approaching  coming  if  the  lad  proved 
worthy  of  .  the  privilege 
manhood-, 


■when  he 


authority,  would  be  sin. 

This  decision  was  received  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  with  pleasure,  and 
it  is  now  formally  announced  that  a 
service  for  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 

the  late  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  will 
be  held  at  the  temple  of  the  Ben-  j 
chamabopitr  monastery  on  the  30th 
instant.  It  is  explained  that  when 
His  Majesty  was  in  Europe  both  these 
Monarchs  treated  him  with  great 
friendliness.  On  the  occasion  of  the 


peached  ...... 

“In  1910  this  boy  wrote  down  teach¬ 
ings  he  had  received  from  his  teacher,  L-  _  .  ,  Q 

which  were  published  in  a  well-known  [  (service  portraits  or  the  two  ^sovereigns 
book,  ‘At  the  Feet.  of_  the  Mas-  , - }anaA  -n  ohanp.l.  At  5.30 


little  book,  ‘At  the  Feet  of  the 
ter.’  On,  December  28,  1911,  the  re¬ 
markable-  overshadowing  of  this 
young  fioy  took  place  at  Benares,  and 
a  hair  full  ’ of  members  of  the  Theo-- 
sophicai.  Society  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  before  him. 


Loudon  Fears.  ReligiousLp- 
heaval  in  India  as  Pupil 
of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  Be¬ 
comes  “World  Teacher” 


mg 


mes  to  Bail  d, 


.  Proclaimed  a  “Messiah.” 

“The  brottieas  wepft  educated  pri- 
II  vately  iii  Ldrtdbjl  ahcPmere  thau  ful- 
■  filled  the  hd'pes  plgCSn  in  them.  Last 
summer,  in  Holland;  I  mentioned  to 
a  large,  audience  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  order  to  which  only  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  coming  of  ‘the  world 
teacher’  -are  admitted  that  Krishna¬ 
murti  was  the  .Teacher’s  chosen  ve¬ 
hicle.  I  suppose  this  is  the  basis  of 
the  inaccurate  statements  made  sub¬ 
sequently-  in-  the  London  papers.  I 
never  had  any  idea  of  ‘proclaiming 
him  the-  Messiah.’ 
mif/ 


will  be  placed  in  the  chapel. 

[the  King  will  arrive  aod  will 
light  the  candles  before  the  image 
of  Phra  Buddha  Jinaraj.  His  Majesty 
will  then  lay  wreaths  before  the  por¬ 
traits,  and  proceed  to  light  the  candles 
and  incense  for  the  service.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Patriarch  of  the 
Kingdom  will  preach  a  sermon  and 
the  service  will  be  celebrated  by  20 
priests,  after  which  His  Majesty  will 
lay  down  the  cloths  for  the  Sata- 
pakarana  rite. 

British  or  Russian  decorations 
to  be  worn. 


are 


E?~.  A"1 


/THE  BANGKOK  TIMES. 


THE  MEMORIAL 
SERVICE. 

- ♦ - ; 

Requiem  aeternam  ,  dona 


eis, 


Domine  ;  et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis, 

The  Lycidas,  Adonais,  and  In  Memo- 
riam  of  the  poets  interpret  for  all  of 
us  our  thoughts  of  death,  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  feelings  that  are  as 
wide  as  humanity.  The  same 
aspiration  expresses  itself  with  much 
greater  definiteness  in  all  the  creeds, 
but  differently  ini  the  different  creeds. 
If  or  the  most  part  these  expressions 
are  familiar  enough ;  but  what  has 
been  termed  a  Buddhist  Mass  for  the 
Dead,  the  dead  of  non-Buddhist 
faiths,  has  appealed  to  many  as 
some  new  thing.  But  in  truth  if  any 
went  to  Wat  Benchamabopitr  yester¬ 
day  out  of  curiosity,  they  did  not  find 
that  new  thing.  They  found  a  service 
marked  by  great  simplicity,  sincerity, 
and  good  will.  Moved  by  curiosity  or 


it,  the  recent  authoritative  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  upheld  the  con¬ 
trary  view,  and  indeed  the  Prince 
Patriarch  yesterday  prayed  that  the 
King’s  act  of  charity  might  benefit 
the  two  monarchs  in  whose  memory 
the  service  was  held.  In  any  case  the 
.]  service  was  the  expression  of  the  King’s 
everlasting  gratitude  to  his  illustrious1’ 
friends.  The  desire  to  pay  homage  to 
those  to  whom  homage  is  felt  to  be  j 
due,  is  not  affected  by  creed.  But  the  s. 
modern  Buddhist  has  gone  so  far  as1 


I 


THE  MEMORIAL  4? 
SERVICE. 


to  evolve  a  method,  or  rituai7oFex-|j 
pressing  gratitude,  while  others  are 
content  to  accept  and  value  it  as  one 
of  the  virtues.  But  be  the  theory 
what  it  may,  the  simplicity  and  ob¬ 
vious  sincerity  of  the  rite  certainly  I 
made  for  sympathy  and  understanding.. 


Owing  to  constant  recollections  of  I 
the  past  kindnesses  and  dear  friend¬ 
ship  which  His  Majesty  the  King 
was  wont  to  receive  from  certain 
European  Sovereigns,  now  deceased, » 
namely :  His  Majesty  Edward  VII  * 
Kl0g  of  the  United  Kingdom  ! 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
His  Majesty  Nicolas  II.,  Emper-  9 
or  of  all  the  liussias,  His  Majes-  " 
ty  conceived  a  desire  to  give 
an  outward  recognition  of  His  constant . 
gratitude.  As  Their  late  Majesties,; 
however,  were  not  of  the  same  Faith 
as  the  King,  the  question  arose 


O'  'pvowwu  aiUCH? 

as  to  now  the  royal  wish  could  best  be 

r*  a  t»v»v  mi  • 


carried  out.  The  question  was  placed  f 


not,  half  the  congregation  were  in 


evitably  making  comparisons.  They 
followed  with  interest  the  lighting  of 
the  candles  and  incense ;  they  noted 
the  familiar  fact  of  the  absence 
of  an  organ  and  a  singing  choir  ;  they 
i  e marked  on  the  lack  of  appeal  in 
the  delivery  of  the  sermon ;  they 


-‘jJ.  *  c" >. 


My:  ..yp,' 
Skk  ttefl'- 


I  by  royal  command  before  the  senior  L 
conclave  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  who;  9 
j  after  due  deliberation,  tendered  th$M 
J  opinion  that  fora  Buddhist  who  was  a 
(also  the  Upholder  of  the  Faith  (as  I 
j  is  Majesty  is),  the  said  recognition 


CToiirt  Circular 


found,  it  may  well  be,  the 


more 


tlie  King  and  Queen  proceeded  to  the 
Chapel  of  Benchama  Pabitra  Monas-  j| J 
tery,  to  attend  the  Memorial  Service  I 
in  honour  of  His  Majesty  Edward 
II,  King  of  the  United  King- 


therefore,  ordained  and  took! 
;  I  place  in  the  Chapel  of  Bench™, . 

I  rabitra  Monastery  yesterday. 

On  the  news  of  King  Edwaufs 
I  .  death  m  1910,  reaching  Bangkok,  His 
I  Majesty,  then  Crown  Prince,  in  an  in- 
■  j  terview,  gave  expression  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  regret.  His  Majesty  said,  “I  reailv 
reel  1  have  lost  a  personal  friend  bc- 
cause  during  my  stay  in  England  I  re- 
I  ceived  so  much  kindness  from  His 
Cl  Majesty.  It  was  only  natural  that,  a 
j  stranger  m  a  strange  land,  I  should  feel 


■ 


tiS-P 


Phya  Thai  Palace, 

In  the  afternoon  Their  'jlajesUesf  1  I'one"”6’ "‘i*  Rangeland,  I  should  feel 
1 *"d  Pl^deJ  the.'  I  ymrfl,K-“£  ■**■*  eertamly 


of  construction.  None  the  less  they  all 
came  —  we  are  speaking,  of  course,  of 
the  Europeans  who  attended  —  to  feel 
that  the  service  in  the  temple  of 
Benchamabopitr  monastery  last  even 


ing 


His  Majesty  Nicolas  II,  Emperor  of  ’  j 
all  the  Russias.  A  memorial  sermon,  iff 
followed  by  a  chanting  of  appro- fNjf 
priate  stanzas,  was  preached  by  j 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  i  | 
Patriarch,  amid  an  assembly  of  Princes 
of  the  Royal  Blood,  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  Ministers  of  State,  aud  others. 

Atter  the  customary  rites  of  “  Satapa- 


(made  me  feel  mom  at  home  than 
^Jone  else  had  succeeded  in  doinv.  For 
j  that  reason  I  am  very  gratefuUo  him 
jand  I  feel  his  loss  very  much  indeed.  ” 

1  The  Temple  of  Benchamapabitra 

IS  bill  h  in  - - a-  C  l 


fQ  dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  j  e  Temple  of  Benchamapabitra 

amihar  holy  office  of  their  own  chur-  His  Majesty  Nicolas  II,  Emperor  of  Si  Ztl  commenoration  of  His' 

ches  more  itnpressive,  a  greater  marvel 


was  meant,  was  marked  by  karana ”,  the  service  ended  and  TheH 
ieal  sincerity.  It  would  be  futile  to  |Majesties  took  their  departure 
touch  seriously  on  the  theology  involv-  .  **  .  It 

ed  iu  such  a  service.  According  to  some  : 

An  «  _ . *  •  ra  ■»  -l  <  .  l 


authorities,  a  service,  in  Buddhist 
thought,  would  never  logically  benefit 
the  dead,  and  it  would  follow  that  a 
Memorial  Service,  if  not  exact,  is  the 
nearest  convenient  name  for  the  rite 
of  yesterday.  But,  as  we  understood 


nlH 
' 


late  Majesty’s  reign.  It  was  begun 
when  King  Rama  VI.  was  at  Oxford 
and  now  little  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  beyond  the  completion  of  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  building  in 
which  yesterday’s  service  was  heldt  It 
occupies  the  site  of  a  former  temple 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  the’’ 
visible  expression  in  marble  and  teak 
of  the  best  standards  of  Siamese  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture.  The  materials 
used  in  its  construction  were  contribut¬ 
ed  by  all  races.  The  Lao  chiefs  and  the 
foreign  timber  companies  provided 
the  teak  used  in  the  building 
the  officials  ol  Ratburi  P«tohal>uvi  and 
Tachin  provided  the  lime  necessary/ 
The  image  of  Phra  Buddha  JinaiV, 
was  cast  at  Pitsanuloke,  and  bromffifc 
""~n  t0  Bangk°ka°d  PUced  in  its  pre- 

-  


sent  position  with  elaborate  ceremonial,"! Q™ 


.  .  A.  Poix  ';  and  the  Ag.  Consul-iflve  an  outward  expression  of  your 

and  the  Dusit  Park  lairs  were  mau- L  General  for  Sweden,  Mr.  J.  Knudtzon.1 ^sincere  appreciation,  you  have  now  the 


gurated  to  raise  funds  for  the  build¬ 
ings.  And  since  that  time  the  faith-  |mi\  *G.  H.  Ardron, 
ful  all  over  the  Kingdom  have  made 


gifts  of  all  kinds  tor  the  further  em¬ 
bellishment  of  this  very  beautiful 
Monastery. 

The  Priuces  of  the  Royal  Family 
were  seated  in  the  north  transept  and 
the  monks  conducting  the  service  in 
the  south  transept,  while  the  officials 
and  members  of  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Corps  were  accommodated 
in  the  nave,  chairs  being  placed 
on  both  sides,  leaving  a  clear  aisle 
up  the  centre.  The  congregation 
numbered  about  one  hundred.  Large 
portraits  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  the 
Tsar  Nicolas  II.  were  placed  by  the 
sanctuary  rails,  that  of  the  King  in 
the  north  draped  in  purple,  the 
colour  used  during  the  period  of 
mourning  for  the  late  Monarch, 
and  that  of  the  Emperor  in  the  south, 
draped  in  black.  Supporting  each 
portrait  were  six  large  candles. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  present  were  F.  M.  the  Prince 
of  Nagara  Svarga,  Prince  Naresr, 
Prince  Damrong,  and  the  Prince  of 
Kambaeng  Bejra. 

Those  present  in  the  nave  included 
the  Minister  of  the  Household  (  Chao 
Phj^a  Dharmadhikarana),  the  Minister 
of  War  (General  Chao  Phya  Bodindra 


The  general  attend  nice  included 
Mr.  L.  Brewitt- 
Taylor,  Mr.  M.  T.  Cooke-Collis,  Mr 
R.  Dudley  Craig,  Rev.  R.  J.  Hitchcock 
Mr.  R.  S.  le  May,  Commodore  Fritz 
Thomsen,  Major  Geperal  P.  L.  E. 
Warming  (Phra  Bejra  Indra),  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  F.  Williamson,  C.  M.  G. 

Their  Majest’es  arrived  at  the  east¬ 
ern  entrance  of  the  Temple  of  Ben- 
chamapabitra  about  half  past  five, 
and  there  were  in  attendance 
Lieut.  General  Chao  Phya  Rama 
Raghob,  Chief  Aide-de-Camp  Gen¬ 
eral,  Major  General  Phya  Anu- 
rudh  Dev4,  and  the  Hon.  Lamchuan 


happy  inspiration  to  command  this 
ceremony  of  pious  offering  to  their 
memory,  conducted  in  a  n^anner  that 


commends  itself  to  good  and  true 


Bunn  ag,  Maid  of  Honour  to  Her 


Majesty  the  Queen,  accompanied  by 
the  Royal  Bodyguard  of  Gentle¬ 
men  at  Arms  and  Aides-de-Camp 
in  other  motor-cars.  His  Majesty 
was  in. the  uniform  of  a  Field  Marshal 
of  his  Army  and  wore  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew 
(Russia),  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
the  Star  of  India,  in  addition  to 
other  decorations.  Her  Majesty 
was  in  black,  her  only  jewels,  a  single 
row  of  pearls,  worn  round  the  neck. 

Their  Majesties  in  passing  up  the 
to  their  appointed  seats  in  the  north, 
paused  to  speak  and  shake  hands 
with  various  members  of  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Body,  and,  among  the  officials, 


Dejanujit),  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  |Mr.  Williamson.  His  Majesty  lit  the 


(  Chao  Phya  Yomaraj),  the  Minister  of 
Justice  (Chao  Phya  Abhai  Raja),  the 
Minister  of  Communications  (  Lieut. 
General  Chao  Phya  Wongsa  Nupra- 
badh),  Chao  Phya  Mahidhara,  and 
Chao  Phya  Rajasubhamitra. 


candles  in  front  of  the  image  of  Phra 
Buddha  Jinaraj,and  next  laid  a  wreath 
before  both  portraits.  Her  Majesty 
also  laid  wreaths  before  the  portraits, 
and  was  followed  by  the  British  Mi¬ 
nister  who  performed  a  similar  office. 


followers  of  the  Buddha. 

To  cultivate  a  cordial  relation  of 
friendship  between  man  and  man, 
and  to  maintain  it 'without  misunder¬ 
standing  and,  step  by  step,  to 
gain  the  intimacy  and  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  one  another,  this  is 
easier  said  than  done.  But  to  have 
a  good  and  true  friend  on  whom  one 
can  rely,  how  much  more  difficult  that 
will  be  !  As  it  is  well  said ;  The 
only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be 
one.  The  cordial  and  friendly  re- ; 
lations  that  had  subsisted  between  the  : 
two  Sovereigns  and  Your  Majesty  ' 
began  with  the  international  courtes¬ 
ies  and  the  hospitality  due  from 
one  State  to  another  friendly  State. 
These  relations  eventually  develop- 
ed  from  mere  acquaintance  to: 

position  of  fellowship  when: 
your  character  and  sentiments  became! 
known  to  them.  And  the  fact  that 
yoti  belonged  to  the  Warrior  Caste 
together ;  the  genial  manner  and  re-!’ 
gard  for  others  that  come  from  high 
birth  formed  the  common  ground  on | 
which  you  stood  together  on  equal) 
terms.  As  time  went  on,  with  the  I 
advancement  of  your  military  train-1 
ing  there  were  more  occasions  when! 
you  were  brought  into  association  with! 
both  Sovereigns.  The  noble  qualities.  ) 
the  sincerity  and  the  gentle  character  l 
which  shewed  themselves  in  your  con- 1 
tact  with  others  could  not  have  failed ' 
to  gain  you  many  a  friend. 


The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Corps  His  Majesty  next  lit  the  candles  and 
were  represented  by  the  Netherlands  incense  for  the  service,  which  thereup- 
Minister  (Mr.  H.J.W.  Huber)  and  Mr,  on  commenced. 


N.  Brat  (Chancellor);  the  British 
Minister  (Mr.  R.H.  Greg)  and  Mrs. 

r,  mi  IT  rr  T  pi  Vt  pi  me  oenuvu  w»s  ueuvereu  uy  n.  iv. 

Greg,  Mr.  Th.  H.  H  Lyle,  C.  M  G.,  The  HoI  Prince  Jinava/a>  The 

d  1'irst  Secretary  u  . . . ,  t.u„  <•  •  . 


THE  SERMON. 

The  Sermon  was  delivered  by  H.  R. 


(Consul  General  and 


Secretary 

of  Legation)  and  Mrs.  Lyle,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Coultas  and  Mrs.  CoultaS 
Mr.  R.  A.  N.  Hillyer,  Mr.  H.  R 
Bird,  Mr.  W.  H.  Newbould  an» 
Mr.  E.  W.  Meiklereid,  Dr.  Malcoli 
and  Mrs.  Smith ;  the  Minister  f> 
Belgium  (Baron  Jean  de  Villenfagr 
de  Sorinnes) ;  the  Minister  for  De 
mark  (Mr.  F.  Cramer),  Miss  Cran 

and  Miv  Gt  Schultz  (vice-consul"  tne 


Japanese  Minister  (Mr.  C.  Yada),  and 
Mr.  H.  Matenmiya  (Secretary  of 
Legation  and  Consul);  the  Italian 
Charge  d’Affaires,  Mr.  Goffredo  Bovo ; 
the  American  Charge  d’Affaires,  Mr. 


Patriarch  of  Siam,  and  the  following  is 
the  official  translation : — 

“To  them  that  work  with  ripe  resolves 
Discerning  facts  which  are  utile, 
Avoiding  acts  which  are  futile 
The  full  utility  evolves.”  — 

Dhammapadci  (1),  Vagga. 
We  are  assembled  here  on  a  solemn 
occasion  when  Your  Majesty  ordains 
the  Service  of  Charity  to  the  Sacred 
memory  and  in  honour  of  Their 
Majesties  the  late  King  Edward  VII 


of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  j 
late  Emperor  Nicolas  II  of  all  the 
Russias.  Your  Majesty  now  calls  to 
mind  the  period  of  your  youth  when 


Samuel  S.  Dickson,  Mr.  H.  Albrecht  you  were  receiving  fruitful  educa- 
(Consul),  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Hansen  (vice-  tion  in  Europe  and  were  residing 
Consul);  Mr.  F.  Chalant,  Charge  in  the  respective  countries  over  which 
d’Affaires  of  France  a.i.,  and  Mrs.  they  reigned.  You  remember  not  only 
Chalant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ph.  Simon  and  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies 

you  had  received  at  their  hands,  but,  to 


From  friendship  then,  you  were  re- j 
j|  ceived  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  fa- 1 
)  milv.  It  advanced  into  an  intimacy 
■  that  is  shewn  by  a  friend  to  a  friend  j 
and  then  arrived  the  stage  of  mutual 
confidence  and  trust  which  is  the 
closest  form  of  human  relationship. 

*,  Thus  it  was  with  your  experience. 
Confidence  between  men  counts  as 

9 

much  as  blood  relationship.  It 
|  is  in  accord  with  the  Buddhist 
Scripture:  “the  best  kinsman  is  the 
man  you  can  trust.”  For  persons  even 
related  by  blood,  but  whose  dispositions 
are  utterly  at  variance,  are  kinsmen 
onty  in  name.  They  can  hardly  claim 
comparison  with  those  who,  not  being 
kinsmen,  yet  enjoy  the  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  of  one  another. 
If  however,  one  who  is  a  kinsman  f 
also  bears  the  love,  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  other,  he  is  then 
really  the  best  kinsman  of  all.  Mutual 
confidences  confer  many  advantages 
to  those  in  different  stations  of  life,  | 
whether  high  or  low.  Moreover 
friendship  among  individual  ancestors  i 


that  has  been  handed  down  ifoffi , 
father  to  son  becomes  a  traditional' 
friendship  between  the  respective 
families. 

The  friendship  that  grew  up  happily  ! 
between  Your  Majesty  and  the  twoi' 
Sovereigns,  based,  as  it  was,  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  traditional  and 
personal  sympathy,  was  indeed  real 
I  and  substantial.  And  as  the  essence 
appeals  to  Your  Majesty  as  much  as  I 
the  superficial  is  abhorrent  to  you,  it  is  ! 
j  natural  that  you  should  even  now, 

[  cherish  the  memories  of  those  depart¬ 
ed  friends  and  seek  by  this  act 
of  charity  to  render  them  a  tribute  i 
|  of  love  and  gratitude.  The  cons- 1 
fancy  and  solicitude  that  have  been 
I  manifested  in  Your  Majesty’s  charac- 1 
ter,  in  this  respect,  are  worthy  of  com- f 
(mendation  in  the  light  of  the  Lord’s! 
saying: 

“To  them  that  work  with  ripe  resolves,  $ 
Discerning  facts  which  are  utile, 
Avoiding  acts  which  are  futile. 

The  full  utility  evolves.” 

Now,  in  the  calling  of  everyday  lives  I 
we  have  our  respective  duties  to  per- | 
form  and  we  need  to  have  in  our  sup-  ( 
port  certain  virtues  by  which  alone 
can  success  be  attained  with  facility  | 
and  progress.  These  virtues,  all 
of  them  important,  are  many,  but , 
may  be  summed  up  in  that  of  ripe- 

resolve,  pnfvi  ffllj),  for  this 

enables  us  truly  to  discern,  and  after 
discernment,  tp  attain  and  preserve 
what  is  essential  and  useful  and  also 
to  ward  off  what  is  not  so.  Ripe- 
resolve,  then,  in  the  word  of  the 
Master  cited  above,  is  the  frame  of 
mind  of  men  of  prudence;  and  it  is  of 
great  advantage  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

A  deeper  meaning  is  given  to  the  text 
for  those  who  seek  deliverance  from 
sorrow  :  the  term  utility  now  applies 
specially  to  the  five  essential  things 
governing  the  moral  life  of  mankind, 
namely,  good  conduct,  meditation,  wis¬ 
dom,  liberation,  and  insight  by  know¬ 
ledge  into  the  final  liberation  which 
verily  the  man  of  wise  resolve  attains. 

In  ordaining  this  Memorial  Service, 
Your  Majesty  has  accomplished  a 
great  merit  of  amical  piety  and  I 
therefore  earnestly  hope  and  pray 
that  this  expression  of  your  friendly 
thoughts  may  find  its  way  to  high • 
destination  and  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Their 
Majesties  the  late  King  Edward  VII 
and  the  late  Emperor  Nicolas  II, 
and  that,  from  this  act  of  charity, 
they  may  derive  the  benefit,  and 
continue  to  enjoy  peace  and  repose 
in  the  realm  to  which  they  were 
destined. 


**ySl6  The  end  of  this  Sermon,  the  Lorn 
Abbots  of  the  Holy  Order,  by  Your 
Majesty’s  leave,  will  recite  the  Memo- ; 
rial  Ode  in  order  to  stir  emotion  in  the 
heart  by  hearing  the  Truth  of  the 
Buddha. 

May  all  blessing  be  with  Your  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

THE  MEMORIAL  ODE  RECITED  [ 
BY  THE  HOLY  CHAPTER 
OF  BUDDHIST  MONKS. 

Following  the  sermon  the  memorial; 
ode,  a  translation  of  which  is  reprinted* 
herewith,  was  chanted  by  twenty  j 
priests,  who  also  celebrated  the  service.  | 
Honour  be  to  the  Holy  Buddha, 
the  All-wise. 

1.  Out  of  ignorance,  the  foremost 

of  Causes,  are  produced 
The  aggregates  of  form,  sensation, 
perception, 

discrimination  and  consciousness 
the  fifth. 

2.  These  rise  and  perish  as  they  list,  I 
now  existing,  then  no  more. 

Hark  ye,  these  things  are ; 

transient 

in  their  relation  to  time. 

3.  “That  all  component  things  are 

transient,” 

As  the  man,  in  his  wisdom,  so 
realizes, 

He  is  then  wearied  of  the  vanity 
of  life. 
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That  is  the  path  leading  to 
purity. 

Over  and  again  they  are  op¬ 
pressed  by  birth  and  decay. 
Mark  ye,  what  things  are  imper¬ 
manent  are  evil  from  their  state 
of  torment. 

5.  “  That  all  component  things  are 

threatening  sorrow,  ’ 

As  the  man,  in  his  wisdom,  so 
realizes, 

He  is  then  disgusted  with  the 
misery  of  existence. 

That  is  the  way  leading  to  purity. 

6.  Whatever  is  opposed  to  the  will, 
Even  in  open  hostility  to  oneself, 
Devoid  of  substantiality  and 

without  ownership, 

For  these  reasons,  they  should  be 
recognized  “unreal.” 

7.  “  That  all  component  things  are 

unreal,” 

As  the  man,  in  his  wisdom,  so 
realizes, 

He  is  then  disgusted  with  the 
illusiou  of  life. 

That  is  the  road  leading  to  purity. 

8.  That  pilrity,  purged  of  all 
passions. 

Is  the  extinction  of  sorrow'. 

Where  sorrow  ends  there  is  Peace 
of  the  mind — 

It  is  Nirvana. 


9.  Earnestness  is  the  path  of  im¬ 

mortality  (Nirvana) 
Thoughtlessness  the  path  of 
death. 

Those  whd  are  in  earnest  do  not 
die. 

Those  who  are  thoughtless  are 
as  if  dead  already. 

10.  When  the  learned  man  drives 

away  vanity  by  earnestness. 
Climbing  the  terraced  height  of 

wdsdorn, 

He  looks  down  upon  the  fools: 
Serene  he  looks  down  upon  the 
toiling  crowd. 

As  he  that  stands  on  a  mountain 
looks  down  upon  them  on  the 
plain. 

11.  The  man  in  earnest,  and  wise, 

holds  a  twofold  advantage  : 

The  reward  of  conscience  in  the 
actual  present, 

And  the  hope  of  liberation  in  the 
future. 

Steadfast  be  abides  with  these  * 
consolations, 

They  therefore  pronounce  him  to  j 
be  a  philosopher. 

12.  Comprehending  aright  the  spirit 

of  these  many'  lessons,  % 

Let  him  who  is  wise  put  them 
into  practice, 

So  that  he  shall  not  live  his  life 
in  vain. 

His  Majesty  subsequently  laid  down 
the  cloths  for  the  Satapakarana  rite 
and  the  ceremony  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  evening  service. 


the  omens. 


At  the  ceremony  of  Commencement 
of  Ploughing  yesterday,  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Agriculture  by  good 
fortune  selected  the  medium  panuno- 
of  four  kub.  His  Majesty  the  King 
prayed  that  the  power  of  the  Three 
Gems  might  cause  a  seasonable  rainfall 
ensuring  an  abundant  rice  crop. 

After  the  ploughing  and  sowing,  . 
the  Brahmin  priests  placed  seven 
things  before  the  oxen — water,  paddy, 
spirit,  grass,  beans,  sesame,  etc — and 
the  oxen  consumed  water,  grass,  and 
spirit.  The  Brahmin  soothsayers 
then  reported  that  the  omens  showed 
for  B.  E.  2406  a  paddy  crop  ten  parts 
good  and  four  parts  a  failure,  while 
fish  will  be  abundant.  The  rainfall 
will  be  abundant  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  season  and  moderate  in 
the  middle,  being  12  niu  more  than 
last  season. 


‘  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock 
I  will  build  my  Church  * 

Dr.  Karl  Heim  fully  examines  this 
crucial  passage  in  St.  Matthew  16.18  on 
which  Rome  has  established  such  false 
pretensions ;  and  though  he  adopts  the 
simple  meaning,  ‘I  make  you  the  rock, 
foundation-stone,  the  pillarman,’  he  shows 
also  that  ‘this  passage  bears  precisely  the 
opposite  significance  to  that  which  is 
claimed  for  it  by  the  Pope. ..Peter  receives, 
as  an  apostle,  a  task,  a  value  for  the 
Church  that  is  to  be,  that  cannot  be  trans¬ 
mitted. ...There  is  only  one  course  of 
foundation-stones, •••The  part  is  a  special 
one.  It  cannot  be  repeated.  It  rules  out 
succession.... These  words  of  Christ  exclude 
and  prohibit  papacy  in  any  form,  since 
they  accord  to  the  apostle  a  particular 
and  altogether  unique  position.... This 
passage  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  interpretation  of  church  history. 
In  the  realm  of  religion  no  power  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  man  to  ahother. 
The  whole  idea  of  apostolic  succession  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.’  This  clear 
exposition,  which  brings  to  the  ground 

one  of  the  chief  pillars  on  which  the  fallacy 
of  the  Roman  Papacy  has  been  based,  has 
received  striking  confirmation  by  two 
books  publisned  since  Dr.  Karl  Heim  s 
notable  work.  Dr.  B.  J.  Kidd  has  recently 
published  a  book  entitled  The  Roman 
Primacy  to  A.  D.  461  in  which  he  examines 
the  whole  question  from  a  High  Anglican 
point  of  view.  His  conclusions  have 
been  summarized  thus  on  our  present 
point: — ‘According  to  the  tradition  pre¬ 
served  in  the  most  ancient  episcopal  lists 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
stand  by  themselves,  and  Linus,  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rome,  whence  it  follows 
that  Peter  was  never  Bishop  of  Rome,  that 
he  has  no  successors  in  that  see,  and  that 
no  Bishop  of  Rome  could  succeed  to  his 
prerogatives.’  Another  recent  book  demon¬ 
strates  the  fictitious  character  of  the 
Papal  claim  and  of  the  entire  doctrine  of 
apostolic  succession  by  asking,  in  its  very 
title,  Was  Peter  in  Rome  ?  Dr.  K.  Heussi, 
the  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Jena, 
shows  there  is  no  evidence  of  Peter  eier 
having  been  in  Rome.  The  first  letter  of 
Clement  of  Rome  has  always  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  basis  for  the  tradition  that  Peter 
resided  in  Rome,  but  the  Jena  Chuich 
History  Professor  examines  Clement’s 
Greek  text  carefully,  with  a  negative  result. 
Indeed  he  shows  that  it  was  about  the  end 
of  the  second  century  before  the  legend 
arose,  and  he  even  questions  whether! 
Peter’s  body  lies  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

Parallel  between  the  History  of 
Christianity  and  of  Buddhism 

Dr.  Karl  Heim’s  book,  which  is  publish¬ 
ed  at  six  shillings,  has  a  remarkable 
parallel  between  the  thick  layer  of  false 
l  Roman  teaching  imposed  upon  the  clear 
l  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  one  hand  and  the 


sad  misinterpretation  which  the  teaching 

of  Buddha  has  suffered  on  the  other  hand. 
Here  are  Dr.  Heim’s  words,  somewhat 
abbreviated,  on  this  ‘  striking  parallel’ 

(  the  italics  are  ours  ): — • 

«  What  is  the  relation  of  this  worship  of  Buddha, 
as  it  is  found  in  northern  Buddhist  churches,  to  the 
historical  Buddha  ?  Sakyamuni  was  never  wor- 
shipped  ax  a  God .  He  was  a  philosopher  who,  in 
face  of  heavy  calamities,  was  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  who  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  fellow-men  a  simple  way  of  escape 
from  all  sorrows — the  renunciation  of  the  will  to 
live.  When  his  teaching  was  carried  to  northern 
lands  a  Church  was  established,  called  by  his 
name,  worshipping  him,  and  invoking  him  in  all  its 
prayers  and  sacred  books.  But  this  Buddhist 
Church  turned  upside  down  almost  all  that 
Buddha  had  in  mind.  It  turned  into  a  god  him 
|  who  refused  all  adoration.  It  set  up  pictures  of 
1  him  in  its  temples  and  the  worshippers  prostrated 
themselves  before  them.  Now  he  was  himself  invoked 
»  as  a  gracious  divinity.  In  China  men  carry  the 
I  amulet  with  his  name  as  a  charm  against  sick¬ 
ness  and  evil  spirits.  Everywhere,  especially  m 
;  Japan,  are  to  be  found  colossal  status  of  Buddha, 
often  as  high  as  a  house,  where  he  is  worshipped 
as  a  wonder-working  god.  A  hierarchy  has  been 
developed  with  a  high-priest  who  designates  him- 
seif  the  incarnation  of  Buddha.  In  Tibet  the  bead 
of  the  Lama  Buddhist  Church  is  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  monks,  sorcerers  and  poisoners;  and 
he  is  often  a  determining  factor  in  Asiatic  poli¬ 
tics.  This  example  from  the  history  of  Buddha 
shows  that  it  is  quite  possible,  even  with  the 
best  intention  of  doing  honour  to  some  master  of 
humanity,  to  misunderstand  him,  and  though 
calling  incessantly  on  his  name,  to  be 
found  doing  the  very  opposite  of  what  he 


| desired  us  to  do.  Involuntarily  there  | 
'springs  to  our  lips,  when  we  look  at  the  ornate 
iworship  of  the  Roman  Church,  tho  question, 
what  if  Jesus  did  not  wish  this  kind  of  worship, 

| this  high-priesthood  that  appears  in  His  name  ? 
What  if  He  wanted  something  quite  different? 
...In  every  age  the  same  methods  have  been 
employed  by  the  priests.  The  first  is  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion— the  attempt  by  forcible  means  to  control 
decisions  of  conscience.  The  second  is  Absolu¬ 
tion — the  attempt  to  remove  the  burden  from 
conscience  by  a  formula  of  absolution,  and  so  to 
relieve  men  of  responsibility  for  their  own  life, 
St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians:  “Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price  ;  be  not  ye  the  servants  of 
men”  (i  Cor,  7.23).  Jesus  instituted  no  new 
priesthood.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  priest.  This 
Man,  after  He  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins 
for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  ” 
(Heb.  10.12).  Only  Christ  can  say  “  I  absolye 
thee.”  Throughout  the  community  of  the  New 
Testament  there  prevails  the  principle  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers.  It  is  of  the  whole 
community  that  the  glorious  words  are  spoken.- 
“Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood. 

(i  Peter  2.2),  Protestantism  has.  passed  beyond 
the  need  of  priests.  In  that  fact  resides  its 
weakness  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  also  its 
divine  truth.  “  It  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son 
in  me' ’  (Gal.  1.16),  says  St.  Paul. 

Religious  Ecstasy,  its  Danger  and 
Self-Deception 

Dr.  Heim  shows  that  one  of.  the  first 
principles  of  true  religion,  indeed  he 
calls  it  ‘  the  first  principle  of  Evangelical 
Christianity,’  is  what  Jesus  referred  to 
when  He  said,  ‘  Real  worshippers  will 
worship  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  reality; 
for  these  are  the  worshippers  that  the 
Father  wants,  God  is  Spirit,  and  His  wor¬ 
shippers  must  worship  Him  in  Spirit  and 
in  reality’  (  Maffatt’s  rendering  of  bt. 
John  4.  23-24).  On  this  important  matter 
Dr.  Heim  has  some  valuable  lines  which 
(have  their  message  alike  for  saintly  souls, 
'in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches,  and  also  for  those  enthus¬ 
iasts  of  Hindu  bhakti  who  are  in  danger  Of 
thinking  that  hours  of  self-rapture  when 
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„jey  are  transported  by  me  oh  a  jurist 
Itemple  music  are  hours  spent  in  worship  of 
[God.  Here  are  his  words : — 

We  cannot  find  God  through  a  state  of  ecsta- 
isy  whether  this  ecstasy  be  induced  by  alcohol  or 
Iby'ether  or  by  noble  music.  So  long  as  we  are  in¬ 
toxicated  we  are  not  in  the  presence  of  God,  but 
[oniy  with  ourselves.  We  are  busied  with  the  swel¬ 
ling  sea  of  our  own  soul’s  life;  we  are  lifted  up  by 
lit  in  awe  of  that  which  casts  its  charm  on  us, 
land  again  we  are  thrown  down  into  the  depth?. 
That  is  a  form  of  pleasurable  experience,  a  splen¬ 
did  relaxation,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  God, 
|not  even  when  a  religious  subject  is  represented 
[in  music  ....  We  can  find  God  only  in  a  spiritual 
[act  which  is  accomplished  in  profound  solitude  and 
[complete  lucidity  of  mind. ..These  mystical  states 
may  have  areal  artistic  value  ;  they  may  have  a 
narcotic  influence  in  stillingpain  and  givingpeace; 
but  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  God  than  other 
artistic  pleasure*  in  which  we  indulge,  and  other 
[soHfltiYifiimfPsurPfs  which  we  may  adopt.’  J.  F.E. 
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Dr.  Karl  T  elm  fully  examines  this 
crucial  passage  in  St.  Matthew  16.18  on 
which  Rome  has  established  such  false 
pretensions;  md  though  he  adopts  the 
simple  meani  lg,  ‘I  make  you  the  rock, 
foundation-stc  ne,  the  pillarman,’  he  shows 
also  that  ‘this  passage  bears  precisely  the 
opposite  significance  to  that  which  is 
claimed  for  it  by  the  Pope... Peter  receives, 
as  an  apostle,  a  task,  a  value  for  the 
Church  that  is  to  be,  that  cannot  be  trans¬ 
mitted.. ..There  is  only  one  course  of 
fouDdation-st mes, •••The  part  is  a  special 
one.  It  canno  be  repeated.  It  rules  out 
succession.  ...These  words  of  Christ  exclude 
and  prohibit  papacy  in  any  form,  since 
they  accord  to  the  apostle  a  particular 
and  altogetier  unique  position.... This 
passage  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  inter  notation  of  church  history. 
In  the  realm  of  religion  no  power  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  man  to  ahother. 
The  whole  idea  of  apostolic  succession  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.’  This  clear 
exposition,  which  brings  to  the  ground 

one  of  the  chi  :f  pillars  on  which  the  fallacy 
of  the  Roman  Papacy  has  been  based,  has 
received  striking  confirmation  by  two 
books  publisned  since  Dr.  Karl  Heim’s 
notable  worl.  Dr.  B.  J.  Kidd  has  recently 
published  a  book  entitled  The  Roman 
Primacy  to  A  D.  461  in  which  he  examines 
the  whole  question  from  a  High  Anglican 
point  of  view.  His  conclusions  have 
been  summarized  thus  on  our  present 
point: — ‘Act  ording  to  the  tradition  pre¬ 
served  in  th1 '  most  ancient  episcopal  lists 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
stand  by  themselves,  and  Linus  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Rome,  whence  it  follows 
that  Peter  v  as  never  Bishop  of  Rome,  that 
he  has  no  si  ccessors  in  that  see,  and  that 
no  Bishop  o  Rome  could  succeed  to  his 
prerogative!.’  Another  recent  book  demon¬ 
strates  the  fictitious  character  of  the 
Papal  claim  and  of  the  entire  doctrine  of 
apostolic  succession  by  asking,  in  its  very 
title,  Was  Peter  in  Rome  ?  Dr.  K.  Heussi,- 
the  Professcr  of  Church  History  at  Jena, 
shows  then  is  no  evidence  of  Peter  ever 
having  been  in  Rome.  The  first  letter  of 
Clement  of  Rome  has  always  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  be  sis  for  the  tradition  that  Peter 
resided  in  Rome,  but  the  Jena  Church 
History  Irofessor  examines  Clement’s 
Greek  text  carefully,  with  a  negative  result. 
Indeed  he  shows  that  it  was  about  the  end 
of  the  seco  id  century  before  the  legend 
arose,  and  he  even  questions  whether 
Peter’s  bod 7  lies  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 


sad  misinterpretation  which  the  teaching 
of  Buddha  has  suffered  on  the  other  hand. 
Here  are  Dr.  Heim’s  words,  somewhat 
abbreviated,  on  this  ‘  striking  parallel’ 

(  the  italics  are  ours  ): — • 

•  What  is  the  relation  of  this  worship  of  Buddha, 
as  it  is  found  in  northern  Buddhist  churches,  tothe 
historical  Buddha  ?  Sakyamuni  was  never  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  God.  He  was  a  philosopher  who,  in 
face  of  heavy  calamities,  was  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  who  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  fellow-men  a  simple  way  of  escape 
from  all  sorrows — the  renunciation  of  the  will  to 
live.  When  his  teaching  was  carried  to  northern 
lands  a  Church  was  established,  called  by  his 
name,  worshipping  him ,  and  invoking  him  in  all  its 
prayers  and  sacred  books.  But  this  Buddhist 
Church  turned  upside  down  almost  all  that 
Buddha  had  in  mind.  It  turned  into  a  god  him 
who  refused  all  adoration.  It  set  up  pictures  of 
him  in  its  temples  and  the  worshippers  prostrated 
themselves  before  them.  Now  he  was  himself  invoked 
as  a  gracious  divinity.  In  China  men  carry  the 
amulet  with  his  name  as  a  charm  against  sick¬ 
ness  and  evil  spirits.  Everywhere,  especially  in 
Japan  are  to  be  found  colossal  status  of  Buddha, 
oftei 


Parallel  between  the  History  of 
ehris1  ianity  and  of  Buddhism 

Dr.  Karl  Heim’s  book,  which  is  publish¬ 
ed  at  six  shillings,  has  a  remarkable 
parallel  between  the  thick  layer  of  false 
Roman  teaching  imposed  upon  the  clear 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
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Order  of  Service 


Musical  Prelude 


Call  to  Worship  (congregation  standing) 


LEADER: 


The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
When  the  true  worshippers 
Shall  worship  the  Father 
In  spirit  and  in  truth. 

For  the  Father  seeketh  such 
To  worship  Him. 


response:  God  is  irspiiit; 

God  is  a  spirit; 

And  they  who  worship  Him 
Must  worship  Him 

In  spirit  and  in  truth. 

(From  the  Book  of  John) 


LEADER: 


Prayer  from  the  Granth  of  Sikhism 

(In  the  original  Gurmukhi) 


response:  (Translation  of  the  above) 

True,  true,  true  is  the  Lord  God! 

Excellent,  excellent,  excellent  is  Thy  Being! 
Pure,  pure,  pure  is  Thy  Word! 

Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Thy  Name! 


leader: 


Prayer  from  the  U panishads  of  Hinduism 

(In  the  original  Sanskrit) 


response:  (Translation  of  the  above) 

From  the  unreal  lead  me  to  the  Real! 

From  darkness  lead  me  to  the  Light! 

From  death  lead  me  to  Immortality! 


leader: 


Prayer  from  the  Koran  of  Mohammedanism 

(In  the  original  Arabic) 


response:  (Translation  of  the  above) 

Praise  be  to  God,  Lord  of  the  worlds, 

The  Compassionate,  the  Merciful, 

King  of  the  day  of  reckoning! 

Thee  only  do  we  worship. 

And  to  Thee  do  we  cry  for  help. 

Guide  Thou  us  on  the  straight  path! 


lasts  of  Hindu  ortuiai  wno  at 
Blinking  that  hours  of  self 


e  111  ucuigwr  \jLm 

-rapture  when! 


ey  are  transported  by  the  ohajan^f 
Itemple  music  are  hours  spent  in  worship  of  I 
God.  Here  are  his  words : — 

We  cannot  find  God  through  a  state  of  ecsta¬ 
sy  whether  this  ecstasy  be  induced  by  alcohol  or 
Iby’ether  or  by  noble  music.  So  loDg  as  we  are  in¬ 
toxicated  we  are  not  in  the  presence  of  God,  but 
only  with  ourselves.  We  are  busied  with  the  swel¬ 
ling  sea  of  our  own  soul’s  life;  we  are  lifted  up  by 
it  in  awe  of  that  which  casts  its  charm  on  us, 
md  again  we  are  thrown  down  into  the  depth?, 
’hat  is  a  form  of  pleasurable  experience,  a  splen- 
id  relaxation,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  God, 
ot  even  when  a  religious  subject  is  represented 

n  music _ We  can  find  God  only  in  a  spiritual 

act  which  is  accomplished  in  profound  solitude  and 
complete  lucidity  of  mind. ..These  mystical  states 
may  have  a  real  artistic  value  ;  they  may  have  a 
narcotic  influence  in  stilling  pain  and  givingpeace; 
but  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  God  than  other 
artistic  pleasure*  in  which  we  indulge,  and  other 
sedative  measures  whiojXJgJ^maX.a.l?,Ptfl|  F.E. 
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Light  of  the  Ages 


A  SYMBOLIC  DRAMA 

by  MAUDE  WHITE  HARDIE 


SETTING:  THE  TEMPLE  OF  TRUTH 


CHARACTERS: 


THE  PRIEST  OF  THE  TEMPLE 
A  HINDU 
A  JAIN 
A  BUDDHIST 
A  SIKH 

A  CONFUCIANIST 


A  TAOIST 
A  SHINTOIST 
A  ZOROASTRIAN 
A  MOSLEM 
A  HEBREW 
A  CHRISTIAN 


A  group  of  worshipful  seekers  for  the  truth 

The  Lord’s  Prayer 


Join  hands  then,  brothers  of  the  faith, 
Whate’er  your  race  may  be. 

Who  serves  my  Father  as  a  son 
Is  surely  kin  to  me. 

In  Christ  now  meet  both  East  and  West, 
In  Him  meet  South  and  North; 

All  Christly  souls  are  one  in  Him 

Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth. 

Amen. 

Benediction  and  Response 

leader:  May  we  ourselves  be  they  who  help  to  make  this  world  progress! 

And  where  faith  may  be  faltering,  do  Thou, 

O  Wise  Lord,  and  the  Right,  bring  hither  Your  companionship, 

In  order  that  our  minds  may  be  united! 

(from  the  Zoroastrian  Avesta) 

response:  God  be  merciful  to  us,  and  bless  us, 

And  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us, 

That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth, 

Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations! 


Hymn  (congregation  standing) 

In  Christ  there  is  no  East  nor  West, 

In  Him  no  South  nor  North; 

But  one  great  fellowship  of  love 

Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth. 

In  Him  shall  true  hearts  everywhere 
Their  high  communion  find. 

His  service  is  the  golden  cord 
Close  binding  all  mankind. 


A  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

Baha’u’llah’ s  Message  of  Social  Regeneration 


NOVEMBER 


National  Spiritual  Assembly  of  American  Baha’is 
Evergreen  Cabin,  West  Englewood,  New  Jersey 


1933 


THE  WORLD’S  DESPERATE  PLIGHT 

Nations,  though  exhausted  and  disillusioned,  have 
I  seemingly  begun  to  cherish  anew  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
If.  of  domination  and  strife.  Peoples,  convulsed  by  eco- 
Hnomic  upheavals,  are  slowly  drifting  into  two  great 
$  opposing  camps  with  all  their  menace  of  social  chaos, 
class  hatreds  and  worldwide  ruin.  Races,  alienated 
/|  more  than  ever  before,  are  filled  with  mistrust,  humili- 
H  ation  and  fear,  and  seem  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
fresh  and  fateful  encounter.  Creeds  and  religions, 
caught  in  this  whirlpool  of  conflict  and  passion,  appear 
I  to  gaze  with  impotence  and  despair  at  this  spectacle 
|  of  unceasing  turmoil. 

As  we  witness  on  all  sides  the  growing  restlessness 
:  of  a  restless  age,  we  are  filled  with  mixed  feelings  of 
I  fear  and  hope — fear,  at  the  prospect  of  yet  another 
deadly  encounter,  the  inevitability  of  which  is  alas! 
becoming  increasingly  manifest;  hope,  in  the  serene 
v  assurance  that  whatever  cataclysm  may  yet  visit  hu¬ 
manity,  it  cannot  but  hasten  the  approaching  era  of 
universal  and  lasting  peace  so  emphatically  proclaimed 
'  by  the  Pen  of  Baha’u’llah. 

We  need  but  recall  the  writings  and  sayings  of 
Baha’u’llah  who,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  declared 
■  in  terms  prophetic  the  prime  cause  of  the  ills  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  mankind,  and  set  forth  their  true  and  divine 
remedy.  “Should  the  lamp  of  Religion  he  hidden, 
i  chaos  and  confusion  will  ensue.” — Shoghi  Effendi. 

THE  GOAL  OF  A  NEW  ORDER 

Humanity,  whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  man’s 
;  individual  conduct  or  of  the  existing  relationships  be- 
J  tween  organized  communities  and  nations,  has,  alas, 
I  strayed  too  far  and  suffered  too  great  a  decline  to  be 
i  redeemed  through  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  best 
|  among  its  recognized  rulers  and  statesmen— however 
I  disinterested  their  motives,  however  concerted  their 
5  action,  however  unsparing  in  their  zeal  and  devotion 

T;  to  its  cause.  _ 

No  scheme  which  the  calculations  of  the  highest 
|  statesmanship  may  yet  devise;  no  doctrine  which  the 
most  distinguished  exponents  of  economic  theory  may 
;  hope  to  advance;  no  principle  which  the  most  ardent 
I  of  moralists  may  strive  to  inculcate,  can  provide  in 
the  last  resort,  adequate  foundations  upon  which  the 
■  future  of  a  distracted  world  can  be  built. 

No  appeal  for  mutual  tolerance  which  the  worldly- 
wise  might  raise,  however  compelling  and  insistent,  can 
I  calm  its  passions  or  help  restore  its  vigor.  .  Nor  would 
i  anv  general  scheme  of  mere  organized  international 
M  cooperation,  in  whatever  sphere  of  human  activity, 
however  ingenious  in  conception  or  extensive  m  scope 
i  succeed  in  removing  the  root  cause  of  the  evil  that 


has  so  rudely  upset  the  equilibrium  of  present-day 
society.  Not  even,  I  venture  to  assert,  would  the  very 
act  of  devising  the  machinery  required  for  the  political 
and  economic  unification  of  the  world — a  principle  that 
has  been  increasingly  advocated  in  recent  times — pro¬ 
vide  in  itself  the  antidate  against  the  poison  that  is 
steadily  undermining  the  vigor  of  organized  peoples 
and  nations. 

What  else,  might  we  not  confidently  affirm,  but  the 
unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Divine  Program  enunci¬ 
ated,  with  such  simplicity  and  force  as  far  back  as 
sixty  years  ago,  by  Baha’u’llah,  embodying  in  its 
essentials  God’s  divinely  appointed  scheme  for  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  mankind  in  this  age,  coupled  with  an  in¬ 
domitable  conviction  in  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  each 
and  all  its  provisions,  is  eventually  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  the  forces  of  internal  disintegration  which,  if 
unchecked,  must  needs  continue  to  eat  into  the  vitals  of 
a  despairing  society. 

It  is  towards  this  goal— the  goal  of  a  new  World 
Order,  divine  in  origin,  all-embracing  in  scope,  equitable 
in  principle,  challenging  in  its  features — that  a  har¬ 
assed  humanity  must  strive. — Shoghi  Effendi. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE 

In  every  Dispensation  the  light  of  divine  Guidance 
has  been  focussed  upon  one  central  theme.  .  .  .In 
this  wondrous  Revelation,  this  glorious  century,  the  i 
foundation  of  the  Faith  of  God  and  the  distinguishing  ; 
features  of  His  Law  is  the  consciousness  of  the  One-  j 
ness  of  Mankind. — ‘Abdu’l-baha. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  principle  of  the  One¬ 
ness  of  Mankind — the  pivot  round  which  all  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Baha’u’llah  revolve — is  no  mere  outburst  of 
ignorant  emotionalism  or  an  expression  of  vague  and 
pious  hope.  Its  appeal  is  not  to  be  merely  identified 
with  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
goodwill  among  men,  nor  does  it  aim  solely  at  the 
fostering  of  harmonious  cooperation  among  individual 
peoples  and  nations.  Its  implications  are  deeper,  its 
claims  greater  than  any  which  the  Prophets  of  old  were 
allowed  to  advance.  Its  message  is  applicable  not  only 
to  the  individual,  but  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the 
nature  of  those  essential  relationships  that  must  bind 
all  the  states  and  nations  as  members  of  one  human 
family. — Shoghi  Effendi. 

The  Tabernacle  of  Unity  has  been  raised;  regard 
ye  not  one  another  as  strangers.  ...  Of  one  tree  are 
ye  all  the  fruit  and  of  one  bough  the.  leaves. 

The  world  is  but  one  country  and  mankind  its  citizens. 

Let  not  a  man  glory  in  that  he  loves  his  country ; 
let  him  rather  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his  kind. 
Baha’u’llah. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  l® AN 


CHAPTER  I. 


1 .  7/hat  Heaven  has  conferred  is  called  THE 
NATURE;  and  accordance  with  this  nature  is  called  THE 
PATH  of  duty;  the  regulation  of  this  path  is  called 
INSTRUCTION. 

.2 .  The  path  may  not  he  left  for  an  instant. 

If  it  could  he  left,  it  would  not  he  the  path.  One  this 
account,  the  superior  man  doe3  not  wait  till  he  sees  things, 
to  he  cautious,  nor  till  he  hears  things,  to  he  apprehensive, 

5,  There  is  nothing  more  visible  then  what  is 
secret,  and  nothing  more  manifest  than  what  is  minute. 

Therefore  the  superior  man  is  watchful  over  himself,  when 
lie  is  alone, 

4.  While  there  are  no  stirrings  of  pleasure, 
anger,  sorrow,  or  joy,  the  mind  may  he  said  to  he  in  the 
state  of  EQUILIBRIUM,  When  those  feelings  have  been  stirred, 
fend  they  act  in  their  due  degree  there  ensues  what  may  he  called 
the  state  of  HARMONY .  This  EQUILIBRIUM  is  the  great  root 

from  which  grow  o3 1  the  human  actings  in  the  world,  and  this 
HaRMONY  is  the  universal  path  which  xhey  all  should  pursue. 

5,  Let  the  states  of  equilibrium  and  harmony  exist 
in  perfection,  and  a  happy  order  will  prevail  throughout  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  things  will  he  nourished  and  flourish. 


YC. 
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To  all  who  love  Jesus  Christ  and  His  teaching. 


THE  SERVANTS  OF  CHRIST  SOCIETY, 

(  A  Philanthropic  Society  to  promote  Jesus  Christ  and  His  teaching.) 

OFFICE  —  Street  Bawian,  near  Bansi  Bazaar,  Ferozepore  City,  (Punjab),  India. 


Director  :  BHAGAT  It  am  , 


WHAT  THE  SOCIETY  STANDS  FOR 

It  stands  for  the  principal  that  Christ  is  a  Universal  heligion  io<  the 
perfection  of  human  society. 


N.B. —  Anyone  desiring  to  learn  further  of  this  Society, 
may  do  so  by  writing  to  the  above  address. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is  open  to  all  thinking  persons  above 
18  years  of  age,  who  are  really  interested  m  the  cause  of  Clnibt. 

PLEDGE 

T  declare  that  Christ  means  a  higher,  yea  the  highest,  ethical  code 
for  me.  I  am  interested  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  I  should  like  to  have 
my  name  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Yours  Sincerely 

Signature . 

Full  Address . . 

Date . - . - . . . 

Printed  at  the  Anny  Printing  Press,  Ferozepore  Cantt 
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Three  Prayers 


I 


PRAYER  OF  A  CONVERT  FROM  ISLAM 


Forgive  the  epithets  of  scorn  I  poured 
In  ignorant  pride  upon  Thy  saints  and  Thee 
Now  I  myself  believe,  am  Thine,  O  Lord, 
They  all  return  a  hundredfold  on  me. 


II 


PRAYER  OF  A  SECRET  BELIEVER 


In  my  heart’s  secret  shrine  or  with  the  ones 
Who  long  have  been  Thy  Kingdom’s  champions 
Tis  only  joy  Thy  Lordship  to  admit. 

But  knowing  to  what  trials  I  must  submit,— 
The  loss  of  home  and  family  and  name, 

My  conscience,  reason,  or  my  life  the  aim 
Of  threats  and  poisons,  and  no  livelihood 
Except  perhaps  from  charity — I  would 
I  might  confess  Thee  openly,  but  still 
I  must  pray  on,  and  wait,  and  hope  until 
My  new-found  faith  shall  learn  to  bear  rebuff 
My  courage  is  not  yet  grown  bold  enough. 


Ill 


PRAYER  FOR  AN  EVANGELIST  TO  MOSLEMS 


If  they  might  truly  see  Him  in  His  beauty, 

The.  faultless  Christ  of  Whom  they  have  heard  such  falsehood 
I  heir  newly  opened  eyes  would  love  Him  only 
He  cannot  be  resisted,  if  once  understood. 


But  how  will  Islam  ever  see  Him  plainly, 

Whom  they  have  caricatured  throughout  the  ages ; 
And  veiled  His  power  till  it  goes  masked  profanely 
Illegible  in  their  most  ancient  pages? 


Lord,  make  our  lives  conform  to  His  completely 
1  hat  we  may  mirror  Him  to  these  blind,  groping  ’hearts 
For  only  when  He  s  bodied  forth  concretely 
Comes  the  convincing  recognition  faith  imparts 


MY  RELIGION 

By  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 

(Written  by  Madame  Chiang  in  1Q34.  and  distributed  as  a 
pamphlet  in  China.) 

Madame  Chiang,  wife  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
China’s  loved  leader,  has  earned  the  title  of  the  First  Lady  of 
China,  and  perhaps  even  the  First  Lady  of  the  World,  by  her 
unstinted  devotion  to  her  country  and  her  people  in  an  effort 
to  make  life  in  all  its  phases  richer  and  more  productive  bhe 
was  graduated  from  Wellesley  College,  Massachusetts,  Class  of 
1917.  She  is  the  youngest  of  the  three  famous  sisters  ot  1.  V. 
Soong  the  former  Finance  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

By  her  husband’s  side,  Madame  Chiang  has  worked  untiringly 
and  fearlessly  to  help  China,  particularly  through  the  New  Lite 
Movement,  which  has  become  a  vital  force  in  the  spiritual, 
economic  and  cultural  life  of  the  people  of  China. 

BY  NATURE  I  am  not  a  religious  person.  At  least  not  in 
the  common  acceptance  of  that  term.  I  am  not  by  nature 
a  mystic.  I  am  practical-minded.  Mundane  things  have 
meant  much  to  me,  perhaps  too  much.  Mundane,  not  material, 
things.  I  care  more  for  a  beautiful  celadon  vase  than  for  costly 
jewels.  I  am  more  disturbed  as  I  traverse  the  crowded,  dirty  streets 
of  an  interior  city  than  I  am  by  the  hazards  of  flying  with  poor 
visibility,  which  my  husband  and  I  experienced  the  other  day.  Per¬ 
sonal  danger  means  nothing  to  me.  But  I  am  concerned  that  my 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  revolutionary  heroes  shall  raise  for 
them,  and  perhaps  for  the  communities  to  which  they  return,  the 

standard  of  living  and  the  quality  of  life.  _  ..  . 

Also,  I  am  more  or  less  skeptical.  I  used  to  think  Faith,  Belief. 
Immortality  were  more  or  less  imaginary.  I  believed  in  the  world 
seen,  not  the  world  unseen.  I  could  not  accept  things  just  because 
they  had  always  been  accepted.  In  other  words,  a  religion  goo 
enough  for  my  fathers  did  not  necessarily  appeal  to  me.  I  do 
not  yet  believe  in  predigested  religion  in  palatable,  sugar-coated 

dTknew  my  mother  lived  very  close  to  God.  I  recognized  some¬ 
thing  great  in  her.  And  I  believe  that  my  childhood  training 
influenced  me  greatly  even  though  I  »»s  more  o,  less  rebellious 
at  the  time.  It  must  often  have  grieved  my  beloved  mother  that 
I  found  family  prayers  tiresome  and  frequently  found  myself  con¬ 
veniently  thirsty  at  the  moment,  so  that  I  had  to  slip  out  of  the 
room  Like  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  always  had  to  go  to  church 


and  I  hated  the  long  sermons.  But  today  I  feel  that  this  church- 
going  habit  established  something,  a  kind  of  stability,  for  which  I  am 
grateful  to  my  parents. 

My  mother  was  not  a  sentimental  parent.  In  many  ways  she 
was  a  Spartan.  But  one  of  my  strongest  childhood  impressions  is 
of  Mother  going  to  a  room  she  kept  for  the  purpose  on  the  third 
floor  to  pray.  She  spent  hours  in  prayer,  often  beginning  before 
dawn.  When  we  asked  her  advice  about  anything,  she  would  say, 

“I  must  ask  God  first.”  And  we  could  not  hurry  her.  Asking 
God  was  not  a  matter  of  spending  five  minutes  to  ask  him  to  bless 
her  child  and  grant  the  request.  It  meant  waiting  upon  God 
until  she  felt  his  leading.  And  I  must  say  that  whenever  Mother 
prayed  and  trusted  God  for  her  decision,  the  undertaking  invariably 
turned  out  well. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  I  sometimes  think  that  I  have  grown 
spiritually  because  Mother  was  taken  from  me.  Or  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  I  sometimes  think  perhaps  God  took  Mother  from  her 
children  in  order  that  we  might  grow.  As  long  as  Mother  lived 
I  had  a  feeling  that  whatever  I  did,  or  failed  to  do,  Mother  wou 
pray  me  through.  Though  she  insisted  that  she  was  not  our 
intercessor,  that  we  must  pray  ourselves,  yet  I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  many  of  her  long  hours  of  prayer  were  spent  interceding 
for  us.  Perhaps  it  is  because  religion  in  my  mind  is  associated 
with  such  a  mother  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  turn  away  from 
it  entirely. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  prayer,  I  want  to  tell  you  ot  a 
lesson  I  learned  from  my  mother.  It  was  shortly  before  she  left 
us.  She  was  ill  and  already  confined  to  her  bed.  Japan  had 
begun  to  show  her  hand  in  Manchuria.  Most  of  this  we  kept  from 
Mother.  One  day  I  was  talking  with  her  about  the  imminent 
Japanese  menace,  and  I  suddenly  cried  out  in  irresistible  intensity 

of  feeling:  , 

“Mother,  you’re  so  powerful  in  prayer.  Why  don  t  you  pray 
that  God  will  annihilate  Japan — by  an  earthquake  or  something? 

She  turned  her  face  away  for  a  time.  Then  looking  gravely  at 
me  she  said:  “When  you  pray,  or  expect  me  to  pray,  don’t  insult 
God’s  intelligence  by  asking  him  to  do  something  which  would  be 
unworthy  even  of  you,  a  mortal! 

That  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  And  today  I  can  pray 
for  the  Japanese  people,  knowing  that  there  must  be  many  who, 
like  Kagawa,  suffer  because  of  what  their  country  is  doing  to  China. 

During  the  last  seven  years  I  have  suffered  much.  I  have  gone 


through  deep  waters  because  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  China: 
the  lopping  off  of  our  richest  provinces,  the  death  of  my  saintly 
mother,  flood,  famine,  and  the  intrigues  of  those  who  should  have 
been  helping  to  unify  the  country.  All  these  things  have  made 
me  see  my  own  inadequacy.  More  than  that,  all  human  in¬ 
sufficiency.  To  try  to  do  anything  for  the  country  seemed  like 
trying  to  put  out  a  great  conflagration  with  a  cup  of  water.  In 
contemplating  history  I  began  to  feel  the  futility  of  life  Sometimes 
I  would  say  to  myself  (never  to  my  husband):  "What  if  we  do 
achieve  a  strong,  unified  country?  In  the  sum  total  of  things 
what  does  it  amount  to?  As  surely  as  a  country  rises  to  the  zenith, 
so  surely  does  it  decline! 

During  these  years  of  my  married  life,  I  have  gone  through  three 
phases  as  related  to  my  religion.  First,  there  was  a  tremendous 
enthusiasm  and  patriotism— a  passionate  desire  to  do  something 
for  my  country.  Here  was  my  opportunity.  With  my  husband, 

I  would  work  ceaselessly  to  make  China  strong.  I  had  the  best 
of  intentions.  But  something  was  lacking.  There  was  no  staying 

power.  I  was  depending  on  self. 

Then  came  the  second  phase.  These  things  that  I  have  referred 
to  happened,  and  I  was  plunged  into  dark  despair.  A  terrible 
depression  settled  on  me — spiritual  despair,  bleakness,  desolation. 
At  the  time  of  my  mother’s  death,  the  blackness  was  greatest.  A 
foreign  foe  was  on  our  soil  in  the  north.  A  discontented  political 
faction  in  the  south.  Famine  in  the  northwest.  Floods  threatening 
the  millions  who  dwell  in  the  Yangtze  Valley.  And  my  beloved 
mother  taken  from  me.  What  was  left? 

And  then  I  realized  that  spiritually  I  was  failing  my  husband. 
My  mother’s  influence  on  the  General  had  been  tremendous.  His 
own  mother  was  a  devout  Buddhist.  It  was  my  mother’s  influence 
and  personal  example  that  led  him  to  become  a  Christian.  Too 
honest  to  promise  to  be  one  just  to  win  her  consent  to  our 
marriage,  he  had  promised  my  mother  that  he  would  study  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  read  the  Bible.  And  I  suddenly  realized  that  he  was 
sticking  to  his  promise,  even  after  she  was  gone,  but  losing  spir¬ 
itually  because  there  were  so  many  things  he  did  not  understand. 
In  common  parlance,  I  have  to  “hand  it  to  him”  for  sticking  to  his 
daily  Old  Testament  reading  when  without  illumination  there  was 
little  help  in  it  for  him. 

I  began  to  see  that  what  I  was  doing  to  help,  for  the  sake  of 
the  country,  was  only  a  substitute  for  what  he  needed.  I  was 
letting  him  head  toward  a  mirage  when  I  knew  of  the  oasis.  Life 


was  all  confusion.  I  had  been  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Out  of 
that,  and  the  feeling  of  human  inadequacy,  I  was  driven  back  to 
my  mother's  God.  I  knew  there  was  a  power  greater  than  myself. 
I  knew  God  was  there.  But  Mother  was  no  longer  there  to  do 
my  interceding  for  me.  It  seemed  to  be  up  to  me  to  help  the 
General  spiritually,  and  in  helping  him  I  grew  spiritually  myself. 

Thus  I  entered  into  the  third  period,  where  I  wanted  to  do, 
not  my  will,  but  God's.  Life  is  really  simple,  and  yet  how  con¬ 
fused  we  make  it.  In  old  Chinese  art,  there  is  just  one  outstanding 
object,  perhaps  a  flower,  on  a  scroll.  Everything  else  in  the  picture 
is  subordinated  to  that  one  beautiful  thing.  An  integrated  life  is 
like  that.  What  is  that  one  flower?  As  I  see  it  now,  it  is  the 
will  of  God.  But  to  know  his  will,  and  do  it,  calls  for  absolute 
sincerity,  absolute  honesty  with  one’s  self,  and  it  means  using  one’s 
mind  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability.  There  is  no  weapon  with  which 
to  fight  sincerity  and  honesty.  Political  life  is  full  of  falsity  and 
diplomacy  and  expediency.  My  firm  conviction  is  that  one’s 
greatest  weapon  is  not  more  deceptive  falsity,  more  subtle  diplomacy, 
greater  expediency;  but  the  simple,  unassailable  weapons  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 

^  *!*  *;*  >!> 

I  used  to  pray  that  God  would  do  this  or  that.  Now  I  pray 
only  that  God  will  make  his  will  known  to  me.  God  speaks  to  me 
in  prayer.  Prayer  is  not  self-hypnotism.  It  is  more  than  medita¬ 
tion.  The  Buddhist  priests  spend  days  in  meditating.  In  meditation 
the  source  of  strength  is  one’s  self.  But  when  one  prays  he  goes  to 
a  source  of  strength  greater  than  his  own.  I  wait  to  feel  His 
leading  and  His  guidance  means  certainty. 

In  the  feudal  time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  there  was  an  old 
general  called  Ts’ao  Ts'ao.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was  going  on  a 
long  march.  His  soldiers  were  weary,  thirsty,  discouraged.  He 
said  to  them,  “From  my  horse  I  can  see  a  beautiful  garden,  full  of 
luscious  plums!"  Their  mouths  watered,  new  strength  and  courage 
came  to  them.  But  for  how  long?  The  plum  garden  did  not 
materialize,  and  the  soldiers  were  more  weary  than  before.  That 
to  me  is  like  meditation.  There  is  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  for  a  time. 
It  may  help  when  there  is  no  oasis  in  sight.  But  when  I  am 
spiritually  thirsty,  I  do  not  think  of  plum  gardens — I  go  to  the 
fountain  of  living  water.  .  .  .  Prayer  is  our  source  of  guidance  and 
balance.  God  is  able  to  enlighten  the  understanding.  I  am  often 
bewildered,  because  my  mind  is  only  finite.  I  question  and  doubt 
my  own  judgments.  Then  I  seek  guidance,  and  when  I  am  sure, 


I  go  ahead,  leaving  the  results  with  Him. 

Our  finite  minds  beside  His  infinite  mind  seem  to  me  like  this: 

I  go  walking,  and  the  hills  loom  above  me,  range  upon  range,  one 
against  the  other.  I  cannot  tell  where  one  begins,  and  another 
leaves  off.  But  from  the  air  (I  seldom  have  time  to  travel  any 
other  way  now)  everything  has  a  distinct  contour  and  form.  I  can 
see  things  so  much  more  clearly.  Perhaps  that  is  like  my  mind 
and  God’s.  And  when  I  talk  with  him,  he  lifts  me  up  where  I 
can  see  clearly. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  make  this  understandable  to  one 
who  has  not  tried  it.  To  explain  to  one  who  has  had  no  experi- 
ence  of  getting  guidance  what  it  means  would  be  like  trying  to 
make  a  stone-deaf  person  understand  the  beauty  of  a  Chopin  sonata. 
A  physicist  or  a  specialist  in  tones  and  their  wave  lengths  might 
convey  some  idea  of  it  to  such  an  one.  I  do  not  know.  But  I’m 
sure  I  could  not. 

What  I  do  want  to  make  clear  is  that  whether  we  get  guidance 
or  not,  it's  there.  It’s  like  tuning  in  on  the  radio.  There’s  music 
in  the  air,  whether  we  tune  in  or  not.  By  learning  to  tune  in,  one 
can  understand.  How  is  it  done?  As  Brother  Lawrence  told  us 
long  ago,  “by  practicing  the  presence  of  God.”  By  daily  com¬ 
munion  with  him.  One  cannot  expect  to  be  conscious  of  God’s 
presence  when  one  has  only  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  him. 

In  conclusion,  with  me  religion  is  a  very  simple  thing.  It  means 
to  try  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  I  feel  that  God  has  given  me  a  work  to  do  for 
China.  In  this  province  of  Kiangsi  thousands  of  I i  of  fertile  rice 
fields  are  now  devastated  ruins;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
have  been  rendered  homeless.  .  .  .  Rural  rehabilitation  must  follow, 
helping  the  farmers  back  to  their  land  and  to  better  conditions  of 
life.  This  is  no  small  task.  In  fact,  China’s  problems  in  some 
ways  are  greater  today  than  ever  before.  But  despondency  and 
despair  are  not  mine  today.  I  look  to  Him  who  is  able  to  do  all 
things,  even  more  than  we  ask  or  think.  At  this  time  of  writing, 
I  am  with  my  husband  in  the  heart  of  the  bandit  area.  Constantly 
exposed  to  dangers,  I  am  unafraid.  I  know  that  nothing  can  hap¬ 
pen  either  to  the  General  or  to  me  till  our  work  is  done.  After 
that,  what  does  it  matter? 
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Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  “  Triumph  of  Japan,”  in  a  late 
Chautauquan,  gave  an  admirable  account  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  leading  Asiatic  powers. 

The  noted  poet  and  writer  has  rendered  a  great  serv¬ 
ice,  unsolicited  needless  to  say,  to  Japan  with  his  pen. 
His  several  visits  there  gave  opportunities  to  observe  our 
social  customs,  etc.  It  seems  he  was  captivated  with 
the  country,  and  especially  its  womeD.  We  cannot  say 
those  things  he  admires  are  all  of  them  our  pride.  Of 
some  things  we  rather  blush  to  have  them  advertised  to 
the  world  by  such  an  able  pen  as  that  of  the  author  of 
“  The  Light  of  Asia.”  However,  we  are  thankful  to  Sir 
Edwin  for  kindly  interest  he  has  taken  in  us. 

Mistakes  are  liable  to  be  incurred  by  one  when  he 
undertakes  either  to  denounce  or  to  praise  necessarily 
intricate  social  customs  and  manners  of  a  nation  strange 
to  him. 

In  my  judgment  Japan  is  more  of  a  Confucius  coun¬ 
try  than  a  Buddhistic.  Not  in  number,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
in  spirit  the  Japanese  are  followers  of  the  great  Chinese 
sage.  The  Imperial  speech  upon  education,  altho  not  in 
express  terms,  shows  it  clearly.  It  is  not  my  intention 
here  to  discuss  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  Confucianism.  A  simple  statement  of  facts  is 
all  that  I  undertake  to  do.  It  rather  astonishes  me  that 
Sir  Edwin  should  have  made  sueh  an  error.  Take  mid¬ 
dle  classes  and  upward,  they  are  almost  all  followers  of 
Confucius,  ethically.  They  will  tell  you  Buddhism  is 
for  their  burial  purposes,  and  only  for  that.  As  to  pure 
Buddhism,  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  An  infini¬ 
tesimal  fraction  of  the  whole  populace  understands  what 
it  really  is.  As  to  popular  Buddhism,  it  is  the  religion 
for  the  mass,  but  without  life  and  spirit  in  it.  True,  you 
may  find  some  intelligent  men  supporting  the  cause  of 
popular  Buddhism  ;  but  their  motives  would  be  that  as  it 
is  national,  it  ought  to  be  upheld  ;  it  is  not  their  faith, 
but  their  national  politics.  Some  call  themselves  Bud¬ 
dhists  from  their  “  spite”  against  Christianity. 

The  famous  poet  knows  Buddhism,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  be,  through  his  sojourn  in  India  ;  but,  judging 
from  his  enunciation  of  Confucianism,  it  must  be  said 
that  he  is  either  ignorant  of  or  unjust  to  the  sage’s  teach¬ 
ing.  Self-respect — mizukara  omon  zuru— is  as  emphat¬ 
ically  and  plainly  taught  in  it  as  in  any  other  ethics. 
“  The  Five  Virtues”  in  “  the  Books”  could  not  have  es¬ 
caped  the  poet’s  attention.  Where  else  are  patriotism,  loy¬ 
alty,  courage,  self-resp  ct,  humanity,  faithfulness,  polite¬ 
ness,  wisdom,  truthfulness,  and  obedience  and  respect  to 
the  aged  and  to  the  superior,  so  plainly  taught  as  by 
“  Cofushi,”  as  we  call  him. 

The  present  writer  believes  that  the  Japanese  are  tri¬ 
umphant  because  they  are  followers  of  Confucius,  being 
happily  free  from  that  mendicant  and  servile  spirit  of 
Buddhism  noticeable  in  all  Buddhistic  countries  in  the 
East.  The  Japanese  accepted  the  teachings  in  a  different 
way  from  the  Chinese.  They  did  not  make  a  religion 
out  of  it,  which  it  is  not.  They  did  not  follow  his  politi¬ 
cal  precepts,  founded  upon  myths  and  impossibilities. 
Moral  guidance  they  obtained  from  him,  but  their  geo¬ 
graphical  and  climatic  influences  produced  an  entirely 
different  nation  from  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  for  ages 
looked  backward  to  the  past  glory  and  “  perfect  state,” 
which  the  sage  had  pictured  lor  them  as  to  have  existed 
thousands  of  centuries  ago.  They  did  not  look  forward, 
but  constantly  tried  to  step  back  as  they  have  been  do¬ 
ing  before  the  Japanese  Army  !  Thus,  they  opposed 
every  change  and  improvement  as  a  wrong  step.  Herein 
lies  the  doom  of  the  colossal  Middle  Kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand, the  Japanese  welcomed  the  sage  as  a  teacher 
in  moral  philosophy,  but  wisely  his  Utopia  they  did  not 
try  to  reach  by  walking  backward,  Moreover,  China  is 


just  as  much  of  a  Buddhistic  country  at  Japan  is. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  trying  to 
find  the  reason  for  Japan’s  triumph,  attributed  it,  if  not 
wholly,  to  Buddhism  ;  especially  so,  as  he  stands  high 
as  a  mau  of  letters,  He  is  a  lover  of  Brahrpinism  and  f.he 

mythology  of  TTi n du  B uMIusm^Tb^ee^th i  ng  ™ as  poets 
do. 
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I,  who  had  the  honor  of  meeting  the  great  and  genial 
poet,  regret  that  his  views  are  so  diametrically  opposite 
to  mine  :  but  it  should  not  be  supposed,  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  I  am  ungrateful  for  his  kindly  interest  in  and 
praise  for  my  own  country. 

Lehighton,  Penn. 
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HELP  FOR  THE  OUTCASTS  OF  INDIA. 


t  i  (^^HE  long,  hopeless  degradation  of  the  pariahs,  or  out 
casts,  who  in  Madras  Presidency  amount  to  five 
millions — thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  population — 
I  appears  to  have  reached  its  term,  so  far  as  government  action 
j  can  relieve  it.  This  intervention  has  been  procured  by  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  other  friends  of  the  pariahs, 

I  aided  at  last  by  a  considerable  number  even  of  the  Brahmins. 
|  The  terms  of  the  law,  promulgated  in  1892,  are  as  follows: 

u  1-  Any  untilled  and  untaxed  lands  having  no  owner 
may  be  assigned  to  pariahs  for  cultivation. 

“2.  The  magistrates  shall  require  the  landlords  to  cede 
to  the  pariahs,  gratuitously,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  government, 
all  lands  which  they  cannot  cultivate  themselves. 

“  B.  All  pledging  of  pariah  children  for  debt  is  hence- 
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forth  forbidden.  The  missionaries  are  invited  to  denouheh 
breaches  of  this  law  that  become  known  to  them.  vfit 

“  4.  The  term  pariah  is  henceforth  forbidden  e8i 
actionable  insult.  They  are  hereafter  to  be  called  pandjt 8ty 
1  the  fifth  ’ — i.  e.,  not  belonging  to  one  of  the  four  fundam 
castes. 

“5.  Pandjamen  schools  are  to  be  set  up,  with  spt^ 
inspectors.  These  shall  be,  so  far  as  possible,  under  missior. 
control.  ft1i 


:  These  external  reliefs  being  afforded,  it  is  now  if-1 


Christians,  especially  the  Lutheran  Leipsic  brethren,  to  go  icS 
with  the  spiritual  work  among  these  deeply  degraded  peopl1 
out  of  whom  counties?  ages,  of  oppression  seem  to  have  almos^ 
crushed  tfie  desire  of  rising  out  of  the  mire.” — Revue  dei 1 
Missions  Contemporaines. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  P] 

FROM  A  PRESBYTERIAN  ABROAD. 

;  WE  are  told  that,  for  the  first  time  in  lteh**®ry’ 

|  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

the  United  States  of  America  feels  itself  compelled  to 
refuse  well-qualified,  ordained  candidates,  because  of  lack 
o^ funds ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  are  new  open- 
S  ■  •  i.reer  fruitage,  increased  responsibilities  . 

l  '.uTaU»wtMS?  Need  we  alio,  this!  Board 

„  t„e  servant  of  the  Church  ;  the  Chureh  can  stop  th.s  at 


INDIA. 

THREE  MISTAKES  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF 
RELIGIONS. 


1 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  S.  CHANDLER, 
Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 
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aUy  ^branch^  the  Church  which  is  abroad  will  do  its 
part.  Some  of  us  have  all  our  missionary  life  given,  at 
least,  one-tenth  of  our 

evangelization 

usually  are,  put  as  Idw  as 


That 

nf  ns  ha 

■  salaries  for  the  work  of  world-wide 
;  and  these  salaries  are  intended  to  be,  and 
consistent  with  health  and  com¬ 
fort  The  tenth  means  self-denial,  not  merely  one  week 
annually,  but  all  the  year.  The  appointees  of  the  Board 
are  already  doing  their  part. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  writer  personally  knows  one 
missionary  couple  who  gave  enough  to  buy  a  house  and 
lot  for  a  day  school  in  a  new  station  where  no  appropria¬ 
tion  had  been  granted  for  that  purpose,  because  the  need 

had  not  been  foreseen.  The  cost  was  over  one  hundred 
dollars.  In  addition  to  this  they  gave  a  considerable  sum 
toward  the  completion  of  their  own  residence,  in  order  that 
its  completion  might  not  be  delayed,  as  the  lady  was  in 
delicate  health.  This  same  couple  are  now  in  the  United 
States  on  furlough,  with  an  annual  home  allowance  of  ^ 
eight  hundred  dollars.  They  have  decided  to  give  fifty  j|gfl 
dollars  this  year  toward  the  equipment  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  of  some  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  ap- 
|  pointed  to  their  own  field,  but  are  held  back  by  the  Board 

i  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

How  many  Home  Presbyterians  living  on  a  salary  of 
eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  will  give  fifty  dol- 
5  lars  for  that  same  purpose  ?  How  many  two  or  three 
I  thousand  dollar  families  will  give  one  hundred  dollars  ? 

|  How  many  who  count  their  income  by  the  tens  or  hundreds 
I  of  thousands  will  deny  themselves  a  trip  to  Europe  this 

1  summer,  if  need  be,  and  send  a  substitute  with  Christ  s 

|  message  to  Asia  or  Africa  ? 

denomination. 


The  object  of  the  Parliament  was  a  noble  one,  the  suc¬ 
cess  gratifying,  and  the  results  have  been  good  in  many 
ways,  of  which  the  lectureship  proposed  by  Mrs.  Haskell 
for  India  is  one.  It  is  all  the  more  desirable,  therefore, 
that  certain  mistakes  of  the  Parliament  should  be  avoided. 
I  will  mention  three  that  seem  liable  to  be  repeated. 

Unaccredited  individuals  were  received  as  having  author¬ 
ity.  No  accredited  representative  of  Hinduism  would  cross 
the  seas  to  take  part  in  such  a  gathering,  nor  for  any  other 
purpose.  It  was  no  mistake  to  allow  those  Hindus  that 
were  enterprising  enough  to  go  there  to  have  their  say  ; 
but  to  allow  them  to  take  the  position  of  authorized  dele 
gates  merely  discredited  the  Parliament.  And  one,  whom 
the  American  reporter  has  been  pleased  to  call  “  the  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  worshipers  of  Krishna  and  Brahma  and  Bud¬ 
dha,”  was  not  only  unaccredited,  but  even  unknown  before 
the  Parliament,  and  has  been  thoroughly  discredited  since, 
and  even  repudiated  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  His 
abuse  of  missionaries  has  been  popular  enough  among  the 
enemies  of  Christianity ;  but  that  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
credential  for  intelligent  people. 

Another  mistake  was  the  fellowship  given  to  movements 
too  insignificant  or  unworthy  to  be  classed  as  anything  but 
“isms.”  If  anything  has  been  thoroughly  discredited  in 
India  it  is  theosophy.  It  excites  little  attention  and  less 
respect.  When  an  eloquent  speaker  like  Mrs.  Besant 
comes  along  and  claims  to  be  a  Brahmin  they  flock  to  hear 
her  and  delight  in  her  laudations:  but  that  is  a  very 
doubtful  indication  of  any  power  in  theosophy,  and  yet 
theosophy  was  received  as  one  of  the  religions  of  mankind. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  isms. 

The  third  mistake  was  allowing  Christians,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Christian  missionaries,  to  be  attacked  and  abused  in 
the  Parliament.  I  do  not  claim  that  opportunity  should 
have  been  given  for  reply,  because  such  strife  would  have 
been  unseemly  and  profitless  ;  but  that  the  same  courtesy 
that  required  of  American  Christians  that  they,  as  hosts, 
should  treat  ail  others  with  kindness  and  attention,  also 
required  of  other  religionists,  as  guests,  that  they  should 
reciprocate  the  respect  and  attention  they  demanded  ;  and 
£  this  principle  should  have  been  enforced,  but  was  not. 
3  Thus  encouraged,  certain  members  of  the  Parliament  have 
--  -i  d  g0ne  oa  exercising  their  liberty  of  abuse,  and  in  the  Arena 
for  January  last  there  is  this  statement  among  many 
others : 

“  I  am  not  a  Theosophist,  but  the  unjust  and  diabolical  state¬ 
ments  presented  in  that  work  are  fair  samples  of  bow  the  miS' 
sionaries  work  in  India  and  how  they  present  our  religions  to 
the  world.  And  this  is  not  all  because  of  ignorance  on  their 
part.” 

When  one  reads  in  that  same  magazine  various  slaps  at 
the  American  Board  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  it  should 
publish  such  stuff,  but  it  was  surprising  that  it  should  be 
allowed  at  the  Parliament.  If,  therefore,  the  new  lecture¬ 
ship  is  to  accomplish  that  good  that  we  hope  for  from  it,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  lecturers  shonld  study  Hinduism 
from  its  authorized  expounders,  and  learn  it  from  actual 
contact  with  it  on  the  ground  ;  that  discredited  and  un¬ 
worthy  isms  should  not  be  fellowshiped  as  if  they  were 
great  religions,  and  that  Christ  should  be  glorified  as  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand  and  the  one  altogether 
lovely. 

Madura. 
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George  Lanning:  Old  Forces  in  New  China. 
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’  The  practicability  of  the  "Analects"  as  opposed  to  theflrapractica- 
bility  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  clearly  marked.  We  use  the  word 
S! impracticability"  with  the  full  support  of  the  practice  of  all  the  churches, 
but  must  leave  the  reader  to  look  for  the  proofs.  The  following  suggest; s 
one  or  two.  "what  say  you  of  the  remark,  Requite  enmity  witl^kindness  asked 
one.  "Kow  then,"  replied  the  Sage,  "would  you  requite  kindness?  Requite 
enmity  with  straightforwardness,  and  kindness  with  kindness,  the  y 
practice  of  the  great  mass  of  virtuous  men  in  all  ages.  Again,  in  another 
place,  the  Master  says,  "The  plebeian  kind  of  respect  for  piety  js  the  very 
pest  of  virtue."  And  once  more,  as  a  contrast  to  the  Christian  a^e  no 
thought,  for  the  morrow,"  we  find  this,  "They  who  care  not  for  the  morrrn, 
will  the  soomer  have  their  sorrow." 


able  t  denounce  these."  nnrtion  of 

t-m+v,  thiq  qup-p-estive  extract  we  may  well  close  this  portion  ox 
With  this  suggesuvB  a  helief  that  the  Chinese  writer  is  right  and 

our  search,  for  u  is  our  f ft™  differences  between  us  lie  less  in  the  fun- 

our  modern  practice  gfpes  "  he  they  Confucian,  Buddhist,  Taoist, 

more 'in  the  newness  of  the ^“^^e^io^thexr 

they  might  have  worked,  stone  by  stone  tl  j  portions  of  the  spacious 

to  other  his  aid,  his  sympathy,  his  love.  ‘ of  Separate  rooms,  hut 

.  edifice  doubtless  would  have  oonprise  haTe  traTersed  the  corridors 

•  none  secluded.  Hand  in  "Xe  so  and  had  their  followers  kept 

Strictlfto  ?SeIrrteacSns,  there'  might  have  been  peacyn^th^?; . _ 
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lExtract  from  Japan  Weekly  Mai_l,  July  7th,  19^0 


The  Tokyo  Kaishu  Shimpo  (874)  has  a  very  sensible  article 
entitled  "Christian  Faith  and  Money,"  of  which  the  fallowing  is  a 
brief  summary;  -  Buddhism  teaches  that  Nirvana  being  the  final  goal 
of  the  sojourner  on  earth,  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  any 


wo 


ridly  possessions ;  the  true  Buddhist  treats  them  with  contempt. 


But  Buddhist  human  nature  enters  a  protest  against  this  extreme  view, 

and  expresses  itself  in  verse  as  follows;" 

Though  the  work  be  renounced  and  our  personality  be  regarded 

as  non9existent ,  on  a  snowy  day  the  cold  is  keenly  felt. 


Such  Christians  seem  to  take  Confucius*  words. 


To  make  a  pillow  of  one'B  bent  arm;  in  this  true  happiness 

■  consists. 


The  Rikugo  Zasshi  (No.  232).  lEhile  we  seek  to  help  people 
we  enlighten  them.  To  give  money  where  it  is  required  is  comparat iare— 
ly  easy  matter.  To  take  steps  to  create  right  feelings  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  arethe  objects  of  chaiity  and  to  prevent  their  being  de¬ 
moralized  by  the  gifts  they  receive  i6  a  harder  task. 


jfek 


unyanodaya 
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quotation  from  W.  EJ  S.  Holland’s  book. 
The  Goal  of  India. 

‘‘There  is  no  more  fatuous  notion  than  that 
India  is  a  spiritual  land,  only  kept  from  accepting 
Christianity  by  the  unspirituality  of  the  Christian 
workers  and  their  methods.  The  deepest  reason 
for  the  repulsion  of  Hinduism  from  the  Christ’s 
Gospel  lies  In  the  character  of  the  two 
religions.  There  are  certain  fundamental 
positions  where  the  Christian  Gospel  is  at 
mortal  issue  with  Brahmanical  religion.  Chris¬ 
tianity  stands  for  an  individualism,  a  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  and  independence  and  freedom  of 
conscience,  which  caste  will  not  tolerate.  The 
Hindu  doctrine  of  renunciation  bids  man  give  up 
the  world  as  evil.  Christianity  tells  us  the  world 
i*  not  evil,  but  the  handiwork  of  God  ;  that  it  is 
not  to  be  abandoned  but  to  be  used.  Even  the 
much  vaunted  spirituality  of  the  Vedantist  tends 
to  be  merely  a  brooding  over  an  abstract  God 
who  cannot  speak  to  him,  answer  hi*  prayers,  or 
help  him  in  any  way,  and  he  is  absolutely  without 
a  thought  of  doing  anything  to  help  another  man 
spiritually,  intellectually  or  physically.  The 
medical  missionary  driving  through  the  bazaar 
on  his  way  to  an  eight  hours’  day  at  the  hospital 
all  through  the  hot  weather  passes  a  sadhu  sit¬ 
ting  in  meditation  by  the  road-side.  In  Indian 
opinion  it  is  the  sadhu,  not  the  devoted  doctor, 
who  is  the  holy  man. 

“It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  had  we 
a  generation  of  missionaries  who  were 
the  living  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of 
simplicity  and  sacrifice  and  prayer  India  would 
at  once  turn  Christian.  No.  In  India  too,  as 
elsewhere,  the  purest  Christianity  will  ex¬ 
perience  the  most  bitter  opposition.  Besides  the 
natural  enmity  of  the  human  heart  against  God, 
there  is  that  in  the  very  spirit  of  Hinduism  to 
which  Christianity  is  essentially  opposed.  If 
Jesus  were  to  appear  in  India  today.  He  would 
be  put  to  death,  even  as  by  the  Jews  on  Calvary.’’ 

Christianity  has  given  to  mankind  a 
conception  of  religion  that  is  of  the 
greatest  value  for  India  as  well  as  for  the 
'  rest  of  the  world.  Christians,  therefore, 
,  while  never  differing  just  for  the  sake  of 
being  different,  must  be  careful  not 
allow  a  zeal  for  Indianization 
weaken  any  of  the  essential  features 
jj  their  Christianity. 


to 

to 
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ose  who  differ  from  us.  Our  own  deep 
t  loyalty  centres  m  Jesus  Christ  as 
e  revelation  of  God  the  Father  and  we 
alize  that  our  success  as  a  movement 
easured  by  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
ir  faith  in  Christ. 

We  as  well  as  our  brethren  of  other 
dths  are  sinners  before  God,  whatever 
ur religion  or  race  or  attainments,  una  le 

i  our  own  strength  to  work  out  our  salva- 
ion,  But  as  we  all  equally  Btand  under 
fod’s  judgement,  we  all  as  equaily  ar 
ie  object  of  his  seeking  love-  In  oui 
ealings  with  our  brethren  of  otner  faiths 
/e  remember  that  to  us  all  is  open the 
,av  through  Christ  to  enter  into  com 
Ston  with  God  and  to  be  kept  m  that 
ommunion  through  His  Holy  Spirit  who 
mites  all  such  believers  into  one  teilo 
hip,  the  Church.  . 


Christ  came  to  save  and  serve  no 
saw  the  potentialities  in  children  and  the 
under-privileged.  He  loved  to  ^cover 
and  call  forth  sincere  faith  in  any  man, 
but  He  definitely  rejected  self-centred 
righteousness  wherever  found.  He  wanted 
His  followers  to  spread  the  good  news 
about  Him  throughout  the  world  and  to 
disciple  all  nations.  He  is  much  greater 
than  we  can  fathom  with  our  narrow 
understanding  and  His  sacrificial  life  and 
His  teaching  appeal  to  countless  numbers 
even  outside  organized  Christianity. 

In  many  lands  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  membership,  in 
some  cases  a  majority,  is  made  up  ot  the 
adherents  of  other  faiths.  There  are  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  non-Christians  who 
desire  fellowship  with  us  in  the  spiritual 
realm.  Some  of  them  have  lost  their  bear¬ 
ings  in  their  own  religions  and  come  to 
us  for  help  and  friendship.  In  the  younger 
churches  some  are  troubled  by  the  foreign 
garb  of  the  Christian  religion  and  are 
seeking  opportunities  for  interpreting  it 
in  terms  of  their  national  heritage.  These 
men  desire  facilities  for  the  intimate 
study  of  the  religions  of  their  own  country. 

As  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  in  its  fellowship  1 
many  persons  of  other  faiths,  therefore  I 
it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  help  in  this  j 
matter. 

The  problem  is  not  every  where  thesaniaJ 
It  differs  in  East  and  West  and  betweg 
various  nations.  But  certain  genefciW 
principles  are  quite  clear. 

1  God  has  nowhere  left  Himself  without 
•witness.  We  know  that  God  is  working  among 
all  people  and  that  He  has  a  comprehensive  pur¬ 
pose  for  all  communities  and  nations.  Therefore, 
we  have  to  strive  to  understand  his  Divine  work¬ 
ing  in  every  nation  and  community  and  let  us  be 
used  by  Him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose  which 
Jesus  described  as  the  establishment  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  among  men.  Thus  it  is  cle?r  that 
our  task  is  not  to  condemn  or  patronize  those  of 
other  faiths  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  rejoice 
•with  them  at  every  sign  of  God  s  work  among 
them  as  among  us. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  genuine  effort  to 
understand  the  experience  of  the  fo”°]™rs.h°! 
other  religions.  Books  are  not  enough  for  this 
purpose.  Intimate  personal  contacts  greatly  help. 
Ce  must  be  learners  as  well  as  teachers.  In 
conferences  and  study  circles  devout  men  of 
other  faiths  might  be  asked  to  give  of  their  best. 

3  Mutual  respect  should  characterize  the 
attitude  of  those  of -different  faiths.  Our  brethren 

of  other  religions  have  often  been  repelled  when 

they  seemed  to  discover  amdDg  us  religious  atti- 
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tudes  of  superiority,  ""’^Xced^thaTThey 

They  have  not  always  been  cowing  ^ 

are  wanted  in  the  Y.  M.  •  tQ  givej  but 

visitors,  receiving  what  e  ,  ioa9  of  essen- 
really  as  members,  having  co  —jthout  which 

tial  value  to  give  to  our  moveme  t^^  ^rvice  and 

we  would  be  the  poorer  in  tQ  an  earnest 

respect  what  other  people  befhe™  ^ate  spin- 

should  also  seek  °PPortV'nlt.* 11®!pf^  0f  other  faiths 
tual  fellowship.  Our  brethren -of  ^  wq 

need  us  and  we  need  them,  sympathy  we 

will  be  losers.  In  true  J  remove 

should  strive  to  understa  difficult  for  them 

the  hindrances  whlcJ  “,*e  ^ with  us  in  the 
to  understand  us  and  to  c  P  d  by  Christ’s 

task  of  building  up  a  society  informed 

spirit. 


5.  We  as  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  con¬ 

strained  to  bear  effective  witness  to  the  seeking, 
suffering  and  saving  love  of  Jesus  Christ  to  those 
of  other  faiths  who  are  outside  our  Christian 
circle. 

6  The  message  of  Christ  must  speak  for  itself. 

Affirmations  of  Christian  faith  are  of  real  value 
only  when  supported  by  honest  living  and  un¬ 
selfish  fellowship  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  showing  itself  in  the  simple  details  of  daily 

life.  Assertions  of  the  superiority  and  uniqueness 
of  Christ  of  themselves  are  of  little  avail  unless 
confirmed  by  true  discipleship.  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.  In  the  claim  of  Christ  for 
absolute  surrender  there  always  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  all  who  meet  Him.  We  must  see  that 
our  lives  do  not  constitute  the  stumbling-block:. 

As  for  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles  the  various  Associations  are 
urged  to  explore  possibilities  suitable  to 
their  local  conditions. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  these  principles, 
we  re-affirm  the  accepted  policy  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  that, 
provided  the  Christian  character  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  organization  is  fully  maintain¬ 
ed,  the  co-operation  and  influence  of  our 
members  of  other  faiths  should  be  wel¬ 
comed,  where  circumstances  warrant  it, 
in  the  formulation  of  programme  and  act¬ 
ivities.  The  Government  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  policies  should  be  confined  to 
those  members  who  qualify  according  to 
the  Paris  Basis,  who  are  members  of  a 
Christian  Church  or  other  equivalent 
bases  approved  by  the  World’s  Committee. 


Recently  we  heard  a  young  missionary 
engaged  in  controversy  with  an  educated 
Hindu.  In  a  few  minutes  it  became  clear 
that  the  missionary  understood  the  Bha- 
gavad  Gita  and  Hindu  Philosophy  far 
better  than  the  Hindu.  He  said,  “  I  have 
read  these  books  not  only  carefully  but 
prayerfully,  ready  to  accept  any  truth 
they  might  contain.  In  the  same  spirit 
I  have  read  the  Quran  twice.”  This  tes¬ 
timony  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Hindu.  He  went  away  in  a  far  less  spirit 
of  controversy  than  when  he  came.  We 
too  went  away  with  a  thought  and  a  prayer. 
What  an  advantage  the  missionary  has 
'j  who  has  studied  the  religious  books  of  the 
1  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  Would  that  a 
thousand  and  more  of  the  brightest  gra- 
Vi  duates  of  our  English,  American  and  In¬ 
dian  Universities,  disciples  of  Christ,  could 
have  heard  that  interview  with  the  Hin- 
■  du  lawyer  and  taken  in  the  greatness  of 
|  the  opportunity  the  educated  evangelist 

has  in  India.  Young  India  is  sick  and 
ashamed  of  Hinduism,  or  can  be  made  so 
by  men  who  have  studied  it,  and  can 
clearly  contrast  its  teaching  with  that  of 
Christ. 


Y.M.C.  A.  to^pdnshF^Week  Sf  7  ' 

.  Religion”,  Series  of  Lectures 

Muhammadan,  Taoist,  Buddhist,  Confucianist,  and 
Christian  to  be  Heard 


The  “Week  of  Religion* 
which  begin?  today 
auspices  of  the  Young 


under  the 
Men’s 

Christian  Association  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  Thursday, 
December  14,  will  have  its 
first  meeting  this  afternoon 
when  Ma  Sung-ting  the  head  of 
the  Muhammadan  Mosque  at 
Tung  Ssu  Pailou  will  speak  at 
the  Association  Building  at 
5  30  o’clock  on  the  topic 
“Muhammadanism  and  Life.” 

Lectures  on  religious  topics 
will  be  held  on  each  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week  at  5  00 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  On 
Monday  Mr.  Hsu  Kwan-ching 
the  Red  Swastika  Society  will 
speak  on  the  topic  “The  Way 
(Tao)  and  Life”.  On  Tuesday 
the  topic  will  be  “Buddhism 
and  Life”,  at  which  time 
Abbot  Tsung  Yueh  the  head 
monk  at  Chio  Feng  Ssu  will  be 
the  speaker.  On  Thursday 
Dr.  Chen  Huan-chang,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  National  Con- 
fucian  Society,  will  speak  on 
“Confucianism  and  Life”.  Dr 
Chen  is  one  of  the  few  men 
educated  in  both  the  old  aad 
the  modern  schools.  He  is  one 
of  the  two  graduates  of  the 
Hanlin  Academy  now  living  in 
Peiping,  and  also  holds  a  Ph. 


D.  degree  from  an  American 
University. 

The  final  address  of  the 
Week  will  be  given  by  pastor 
Wang  Tze-chung  of  the  Con 
gregational  Church  whose  topic 
will  be  “Christianity  and 
Life”. 

On  each  of  the  days  of  the 
“Week  of  Religion”  various 
centres  in  the  city  will  be 
especially  open  to  visitors 
from  2:00  to  4:00  p.m.  Thi- 
afternooQ  those  interested  will 
be  received  at  the  East  City 
Catholic  Cathedral  on  Morrison 
Street  just  off  Teng  Shih  Kou, 
while  tomorrow  the  Muham¬ 
madan  Mosque  at  Tung  Ssu 
Pailou  will  welcome  those 
desiring  to  learn  more  of  the 
worship  and  work  which  is 
carried  on  there. 
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A  RECENT  NEWSPAPER  ARTICLE. 

te 

Our  esteemed  and  highly-valued  comtenv 
porary,  the  Weekly  Siyasa,  has  published 
since  our  last  number  went  to  press,  an  article 
over  the  signature  of  Abdul  Hamid  Hamdy 
entitled  “  The  Efforts  of  Missionaries  in 
Warring  against  Islam  ”h).  jn  this  article  the 
writer  quotes  an  utterance  by  the  secretary  of 
one  of  the  missionary  societies  in  England 
whichhas  apparently  obtainedsome  circulation 
and  prominence,  and  which  has  made  the 
writer  of  the  article  very  angry  indeed.  We 
are  genuinely  sorry  for  this,  for  after  studying 
the  words  complained  of  and  the  writer’s  com¬ 
ments  thereon,  we  are  convinced  there  was  no 
reason  for  indignation.  And  our  object  in  this 


article  is  to  appeal  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 


writer  and  of  the  public  which  his  excited 
words  may  have  reached,  and  so  to  introduce 
into  the  situation  an  element  of  essential  quiet- 


The  articlestarts  off  by  a  curious  misquotation 
of  Christ’s  words  in  Matt,  io,  34.  He  says. 
“The  Lord  Christ  was  not  an  apostle  of  war  and 
strife  to  the  world,  but,  as  he  said,  he  came  not 
to  cast  a  sword  (into  the  earth ),  but  peace"  : — 
an  erroneous  reminiscence  of  “Think  not  that  I 
came  to  send  peace  on  the  earth.  I  came  not  to 
send  peace  but  a  sword. ’’The  misquotation  is  all 
the  odder  because  Mohammedans  usually  make 
great  controversial  play  with  the  true  version, 
which  they  invarably  interpret  literally.  The 
true  meaning  is  obvious,  and  our  writer’s  gloss 
on  the  text  brings  out  one  element  of  it  very 
well  indeed.  Christ  was  an  apostle  of  peace  ; 
“peace  on  earth”  was  announced  at  His  birth; 
“Prince  of  Peace”  was  one  of  the  titles  given 
Him  by  prophecy.  But  He  knew  and  saw  (as 
every  thought-leader  knows  and  sees  whose 
teachingisradical  and  revolutionary,  in  relation 
to  his  age)  that  the  first  effect  of  His  message 
(1)  Number  of  24th  September,  1927. 
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would  not  be  “peace”,  but  “a  sword”:— ferment, 

division,  hearf-hnrmncy  — - a.  I 


division,  heart-burning,  persecutions,  prosecut¬ 
ions,  violence,  death.  And  so,  very  sadly,  that 
Prince  of  Peace  spoke  those  prophetic  words. 

Our  writer  has  caught  correctly  a  full  half  of 
the  sense  of  the  words;  the  other  half,  if  he  had 
apprehended  it,  would  have  saved  him  his 
excitement  and  boundless  indignation  at  the 
innocent  words  of  the  English  mission-sec-! 
retary. 


mb 


And  why  did  he  not  apprehend  that  other 
half  ?  He  ought  to  have  done  so,  he  who  says 
that  Islam  came  to  teach  men  “not  to  become 
frozen  to  what  their  fathers  held”;  came  to 
summon  them  to  net  utid  think  u^cc3.si^)gly,,... 
Exactly :  and  does  this  course  of  action  always 
lead  to  peace  ’?  or  does  it  lead  very  often  to 
strife  ;  yes,  and  sometimes  to  “a  sword”?  And 
if  some  Mohammedans,  taking  the  advice  of 
both  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Abdul  Hamid  Hamdy, 
were  to  start  thinking”  for  themselves  in! 
regard  to  some  of  the  old  issues  between 
Christianity  and  Islam,  and  if  after  “thinking”; 
they  became  convinced  that  Christianity  con¬ 
strued  the  facts  more  correctly  than  Islam,  and* 
therefore  “acted”  in  accordance  with  their 
convictions  by  returning  to  the  old  faith,  the 
1  old  misunderstandings  having  been  cleared 
away;— would  this  proceeding  bring  to  those; 

;  courageous,  truthful  souls  “peace”  in  this  part; 
of  the  world?,  or  “strife”  here  and  in  lands  not 
very  far  away  a  literal  “sword”? 


There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the 


eloquent  writer  should  not  have  understood, I 


not  half,  but  quite  the  whole  of  Christ’s  words. 


■  c.  wm&ik 


The  mission  secretary’s  words  were  absolute¬ 
ly  innocuous:  most  of  them  indeed  the  writer 
quotes  with  triumphant  approval,  but  one 
|  sentence  he  completely  misunderstands,  which 
!  causes  him  to  ride  off  on  an  indignant  tirade 
,  of  magnificent  but  perfectly  irrelevant  rhetoric. 
The  mission-secretary  had  upbraided  those 
who  support  Christian  missions  to  the  heathen 
but  oppose  those  to  Islam  ;  “such  folk,”  he  says, 
‘have  never  entered  a  Mohammedan  house”— 
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they  know  nothing  of  Islamic  thought  nor  life, 
'nor  the  relation  of  both  to  Christianity.  Did 
they  know,  they  would  understand  that  Moham¬ 
medans,  just  as  much  as  all  mankind,  just  as 
much  as  Christians  themselves,  need  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  need  it  specially  because 
they  specially  misunderstand  it. 

Something  like  this  is  what  the  writer 
meant, — certainly  not  at  all  what  Abdul  Hamid 
Hamdy  reads  into  the  words  in  no  less  than 
thirty-two  lines  of  increasingly  fiery  rhetoric, 

|  during  which  he  lashes  himself  into  quite  a 
passion.  We  do  deprecate  this  because  it  was 
so  unnecessary,  and  because  the  only  result 
could  be  the  inflaming  of  his  readers:  so  that 
|  the  writer  was  causing  the  very  trouble  and 
excitement  which  he  professes  to  deprecate. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  this,  We  wel¬ 
come  the  writer’s  remarks;  we  sympathise  with 
his  claim  for  Islam  that  it  is  a  tolerant  religion  ; 
we  are  delighted  to  hear  him  say  that  it  “holds 
freedom  sacred”;  we  hold  that  a  close  study  of 
the  principles  and  history  of  Islam  leads  to  the 
allowance  of  a  portion  of  these  claims.  And 
what  we  want  earnestly  to  press  upon  the 
writer,  and  the  paper  in  which  the  article 
appeared,  and  all  for  whom  these  claims  are 
made,  is  that  they  should  carry  them  out  to  their 
logical  conclusion  and  bring  them  into  full 
action.  For  this  is  not  yet  the  case  in  the 
House  of  Islam,— in  many  parts  of  that  House 
it  is  not  the  case  at  all.  “Liberty”  is  and  must 
be  always  bi-lateral  and  reciprocal.  It  must 
|  bring  the  right  to  disagree  with  me  as  well  as 
I  to  agree  with  me.  It  must  bring  the  right  to  be 
dissociated  from  me  as  well  as  to  be  associated 
with  me.  It  must  prohibit  the  persecution  of 
|  those  who  adopt  opinions  that  are  unwelcome 
to  me  and  to  the  majority— of  course  on  con¬ 
dition  that  these  opinions  do  not  preach 
immorality  or  violence.  In  other  words,  the 
Breedom  must  be  freedom  not  only  to  practise 
this  or  that  religion,  but,  also  freedom  to 
Lattach  oneself  to  the  religion  which  shall 
have  been  commended  to  conscience  by 
Igtudy,  by  reflection,  by  the  inward  call. 
ihlS  15  the  reaI  acid  test  of  tolerance  and 


freedom.  Can  we  say  that  Islam,  as  a  system, 
has  reached  this  stage  yet?  Certainly  not. 
Officially  it  is  still  a  crime  for  one  who  was  a 
I  Muslim  to  become  anything  else;  and  socially 
I  those  who  do  followlheir  consciencein  this  mat¬ 
ter  are  virtually  treated  as  offenders— they  are 
continually  being  turned  out  of  their  jobs,  and,  j 
by-  tacit  agreement  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
,  social  organisation,  are  thwarted  in  earning, 
their  daily  bread  for  themselves  and  for  their'f 
families.  We  can  assure  the  writer  that  this  is  a  ' 
very  real,  a  very  sharp,  a  very  terrible  form  of  •> 
i  “sword.”  But  is  it  justifiable?  On  Abdul; 
j  Hamid  Hamdy  s  own  showing,  certainly  not  : rq 
on  his  own  showing  it  is  against  the  Spirit  of'; 
Islam.  So  be  it. 

Or  put  it  round  the  other  way.  We  hear  in 
the  Arabic  newspapers  of  individuals  in  these 
j  days  becoming  Mohammedans,— in  England-' 

|  'n  America,  in  Algeria,  (just  as  we  hear  of  in-, 
dividuals  becoming  Behais,  Buddhists  .Theoso- 
phists,  Spiritualists,  Mormons,  and  everything 
or  anything  you  will),  We  ourselves  receive 
the  magazines  of  organized  Mohammedan 
missionary  societies  inviting  us  to  leave 
Christianity  and  join  Islam,  and  exulting  in  the 
individuals  to  whom  we  have  referred.  Now 
suppose  our  writer  heard  that  upon  those  so 
j  converted  to  Islam  had  fallen  either  the  lit¬ 
eral  sword  or  that  other  sword  of  vindictive  ' 

|  official  and  social  persecution?  Supposing 
|  those  “converts”  of  the  West  had  to  bear  what 
j  the  “converts”  of  the  East  have  to  bear:  (they 
!  have  not  to  do  so).  Would  not  the  indignation 
J  of  our  eloquent  writer  be  boundless,  and  would 
j  he  not  write  an  even  longer  article  in  the 
|  Weekly  Siyasa?  Well  then,  let  him  apply, 
j  exactly  apply,  the  conditions  that  he  claims 
I  from  others  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Let 
the  East  as  well  as  the  West  reach  this  final 
|  stage  of  peace,  freedom”  and  “tolerance.” 
i  sword  of  physical  violence,  or  pressure, 

j  or  threatening,  be  sheathed.  Let  “the  sword 
j  of  the  spirit  ”  remain, — the  sword  of  the  spirit- 
jual  superiority,  of  witness,  of  persuasion,  oi 

appeal  to  the  God  of  truth  and  love  Its 
wounds  are  healing  :  its  death  brings  life. 

Is  Abdul  Hamid  Hamdy  really  ready  for 
this?  Are  those  for  whom  he  wrote  ready  > 

If  they  are,  we  thank  God. 


(Gairdner). 
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“LORD  HEADLEY  AND  ISLAM” 


A  correspondent  has  drawn  our  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  Kawkab  el  Sharq  for  loth 
February  1928,  entitled  “Lord  Headley  and 
Islam,”  and  has  appended  to  his  letter  one  or 
two  questions  concerning  it.  We  think  that 
the  best  plan  will  be  for  us  to  comment  on  the 
Kawkab  article  itself,  and  to  answer  the 
questions  of  our  correspondent  by  the  way. 


Now,  however,  Kawkab  el  Sharq  has  had  the 
courage  and  right  sense  to  let  the  secret  out : 
and  truly  it  is  wise  to  do  so,  for  the  religion 
which  advertises  itself  by  proclaiming  such 
converts  as  Sir  Archibald  Hamilton  thereby 
proclaims  itself  a  religion  that  has  no  care  for 
morality,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  better 
elements  in  Islam  would  wish  such  advertising 
to  continue. 


We  quote  verbatim  from  the  Kawkab’s 
article : 


| 


•  :  ■■■ 


(i)  The  first  point  to  notice  in  the  Kawkab 
article  is  that  it  begins  with  a  long-needed 
exposure  of  the  so-called  “English  Moham 
medan”  Sir  Archibald  Hamilton.  When  this 
gentleman  “embraced  the  Mohammedan  re¬ 
ligion”  some  years  ago,  the  fact  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  telegraphed  by  Reuter  all  over 
the  East.  We  ourselves  read  the  telegram  in 
Arabic  in  the  Arabic  press,  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  fact  was  trumpeted  every¬ 
where  as  another  signal  victory  for  Islam 
“another  member  of  the  British  aristocracy 
won  for  Islam”  etc.  etc.  And  this  notoriety  and 
this  complacency  have  continued  to  this  day. 
“Headley  and  Hamilton— the  two  English 
Mohammedan  aristocrats”  are  favourite  boasts 
till  this  day  in  the  eastern  Mohammedan  world- 


indication  of  his  high  position  and 
ratic  connection,— married  a  long  time 


We  who  knew,  or  came  to  know,  the  truth 
concerning  this  Sir  Archibald  Hamilton,  were 
rather  inclined  to  weep  that  such  a  man  should 
be  given  any  notoriety  whatever,  especially  in 
connection  with  religion— any  religion  what¬ 
soever — for  we  learned  shameful  details,  such 
as  Kawkab  el  Sharq  has  now  revealed  about 
his  private  life.  But  we  were  in  a  painful 
dilemma:  how  could  we  tell  the  thuth  about 
him  and  be  believed ,— it  would  only  seem  like 
another  example  of  the  usual  unfairness  seen 


“Sir  Archibald,  scion  of  a  family  of  highest 
rank  in  England,— the  title  “Sir”  being  suf 
Ificient 
•j  aristocratic 
ago  a  lady  of  high  position  like  himself  and 
one  well-known  among  her  own  people.  Be¬ 
fore  long  he  left  her,  and  she  married  another 
1  man  because  of  Archibald,  her  first  husband’s  j 
manifest  inclination  for  another  woman  while 
she  was  still  his  lawful  wife. 


“  Next,  this  person  seduced  a  beautiful  girl 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  with  his  wealth,  name 
and  fine  style  of  living,  and  married  her.p 
Poor  girl,  she  did  not  know,  owing  to  her  ex¬ 
treme  youth,  what  was  fated  to  be  the  result  of 
this  act  of  hers.  After  three  years  of  her  hus¬ 
band  she  conceived  an  aversion  to  him  for  the 
1  same  reasons  for  which  his  first  wife  had  left 
him.  And  then  misfortunes  began  to  follow 
one  after  the  other  without  pity  or  mercy,  until 
she  became  the  most  wretched  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  girls  of  her  own  connection.  She 
began  taking  intoxicants  to  excess,  hoping  to 
forget  what  had  come  to  her;  and  also  stretch¬ 
ed  her  hand  to  the  pockets  of  others:  where¬ 
upon  she  came  under  the  notice  of  the  police, 
and  was  sentenced  by  the  courts  to  imprison¬ 
ment  as  a  punishment  for  the  black  sins 
i  which  she  had  committed. 
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“  In  the  meantime  Sir  Archibald,  who  hither- 
!  to  had  known  nothing  of  Islam,  met  with  Lord 


on  such  occasions,  when  those  who  see  their  . 

religion  injured  bv  a  secession,  seek  to  min-  j  y  !  Headley  the  Mohammedan,  and  learned  from 
imise  the  blow  by  vilifying  the  seceder.  We  j  him  that  Islam  legalises  poligamy.  He  saw  in 

therefore,  though  indignant  and  sore,  refrained 


I obtain  his  ends  and  satisly  Ins  evil  lusts.  S 
he  embraced  the  Islamic  religion  and  married 

L  woman  whom  he  used  to  employ  m  his 
dwelling-place.  | 

“Whereat  arose  a  great  noise  in  England,  and  I 
the  name  of  Archibald  became  a  morsel  for 
every  mouth  to  chew.  Satric  songs  were  com- 
posed  in  his  name  and  about  his  deed  w  ic  | 
were  sung  every  where  in  the  theatresand  | 

bars” 

We  hope  that  this  Kawkab  article  will  gain  | 
as  much  circulation  as  the  original  Reuter  and  j 
the  articles  that  followed  it.  Alas,  we  know  | 
that  it  is  so  easy  to  start  a  lie  and  so  difficul  | 
to  suppress  it,  especially  when  Populus-  the 
people  wish  to  be  deceived”.  But  no  upright 
and  noble  Muslim  would  wish  his  religion  to 
be  praised  for  gaining  such  recruits  as  this 
unless,  while  gaining  them,  it  also  transformed 
them.  We  call  upon  all  noble  souls  in  Islam 
to  see  that  such  extraordinary  propaganda 
goes  no  further,  reminding  them  of  the  other 
Latin  proverb  with  which  all  noble  minds  will 
be  in  sympathy :  “Great  is  truth  and  will 
prevail”— some  day. 

(2)  And  this  brings  us  to  the!  second  point, 
Lord  Headley’s  part  in  this  discreditable  affair. 
In  the  middle  of  Sir  Archibald’s  matrimonial 
troubles,  caused  as  we  have  seen  by  his  own 
wickedness,  Lord  Headley  appears  to  have 
had  the  inspiration  of  seizing  this  occasion  to 
put  before  “his  friend”  the  suitability  of  Islam 
as  a  solution  of  his  self-caused  matrimonial 
troubles. 


There  is  a  strangely  familiar  ring  about  all 
this  Muhafaza  “conversions”  in  this  country 
seem  to  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
this  one; — a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
the  many  Coptic  Sir  Archibalds  in  this  country 
and  their  Aristocratic  fellow-sinners  over  | 
there  in  England.  We  are  all  familiar  with  j 1 
the  motives  which  make  the  Egyptian  Girgis  ; 
emerge  from  the  Muhafaza  as  Mahmoud— but  | 
we  were  surprised  to  see  the  same  base  thing 
going  on  in  London,  with  (apparently)  the! 
President  of  the  Islamic  Society  as  the  moving; 
spirit  in  it. 


What  the  exact  advice  was,  which  was 
passed  from  the  one  to  the  other  on  this  occa-  I 
sion,  is  not  clear  from  the  Kawkab  article.  It  ^ 
had,  apparently,  something  to  do  with  “  poly-  *-j 
gamy  ” — that  under  Islamic  law  the  troubles  H 
I  of  Sir  Archibald  would  have  been  diminished  ^ 
or  reduced  to  nil.  Whatever  the  advice  was,;; 
it  seems  to  have  occasioned  some  astonishment  ' 
(to  put  it  mildly)  not  only  to  Christians  in 
England  but  to  Mohammedans  in  the  East.  1 
[  And  well  it  ought !  The  trend  of  opinion  and 
legislation  in  this  country  is  more  and  more 
contrary  to  this  infamous  business  of  making 
changes  of  religion  or  denomination  mere 
j  moves  in  the  game  of  a  man’s  wickedness  or 
despair.  We  are  afraid  that  Lord  Headley  is 
a  little  out  of  touch  with  what  is  best  not  only  ;  ‘ 
in  Christianity,  but  Islam,  though  he  claims 
to  know  better  than  others  both  what  real 
Christianity  and  what  real  Islam  are. 

The  article  in  the  Kawkab  continues: — 

“  Now  since  this  action  of  Archibald’s  had 
i  to  do  with  Islam  and  with  Lord  Headley,  with 
the  additional  fact  that  the  latter  was  a  Muslim, 
president  of  the  Islamic  Society,  and  a  friend  to 
I  Sir  Archibald,  visits  were  paid  to  Lord  Headley, 

|  by  various  journalists  and  those  who  are  respon- 
|  sible  for  the  registration  of  these  proceed- 
>  ings,  that  they  might  ascertain  from  him  the 
1  truth  about  polygamy  in  I$lam.  To  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  newspaper  from  which  this 
article  is  transcribed  verbatim  he  replied  (after 
a  general  introduction). 

“‘I  feel  pity  for  that  friend,  Sir  Archibald, 
and  I  fear  that  his  action  may  draw  some 
1  people  to  misunderstand  the  truth  of  Islam.’  ” 

i 

The  interview  with  Lord  Headley  was  (it 
will  be  noticed)  remarkably  inconclusive.  The 
reporter  found  (what  we  ourselves  found  once 
j  previously)  that  this  is  a  gentleman  whom  it  is 
remarkably  difficult  to  hold  to  the  point.  He 
j  first  said  that  Sir  Archibald  was  “his  friend”: 
so  much  the  worse,  the  proverb  says  “know  a 
man  by  his  friends.”  Then,  he  “pitied  him”. 
Why  ?  On  the  basis  of  the  Kawkab  article 
the  reason  for  this  sympathy  is  not  apparent. 
!  After  this,  he  expressed  his  fear  that  Sir  Archi- 


bald’s  action  might  cause  some  to  misunder¬ 
stand  the  truth  of  Islam.  Very  true:  but, 
instead  of  going  on  to  resolve  this  misunder¬ 
standing  he  meanders  off  into  an  eulogy  of  the 
“glorious  morality”  of  Islam,  then  into  an  ex¬ 
position  of  his  peculiar  views  about  original 
Islam  and  original  Christianity  in  some  such 
words  as  the  following  : — 

“I  prefer  Islam  to  Christianity,  for  Islam  does 
not  tie  you  up  to  priest  or  prophet;  and  in  or-  [ 
iginal  Islam  there  are  no  miracles  and  wonders  | 
which  you  have  to  believe  in  ;  nor  does  it  dif¬ 
fer  in  teachings  for  securing  man’s  felicity  f 
from  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  In  other  1 
words,  the  Muslim  cannot  really  be  a  good 
Muslim  unless  he  be  a  true  Christian, — it  being 
understood  that  I  distinguish  between  the 
laws  and  teachings  which  Christ  gave  and  the 
innovations  of  His  disciples  and  followers 
and  the  Church  after  Him;  for  I  believe  that 
with  these  innovations  Christ  had  nothing 
to  do.” 

As  Lord  Headley  was  here  going  off  the 
point  the  interviewer  led  him  back  to  the' 
subject  of  marriage  in  Islam. 

But  the  interviewer  had  not  much  success,  t 
A  few  remarks  on  dowry,  and  a  few  more  on 
women’s  rights  in  Islam,  and  the  discursivej 
President  of  the  Islamic  Society  is  off  once, 
again  on  his  roamings  at  large,  centering  this1 
time  round  his  own  personal  experiences  with, 
his  family.  By  this  time  the  interviewer  seems! 
to  have  given  up  hope  of  pinning  his  subject 
to  the  object,  and  politely  closes  the  interview.! 
We  remain  unenlightened  about  how  Lord 
Headley  proposes  to  justify  the  Hamilton  case 
and  his  own  advice  to  Sir  Archibald  relative; 
to  polygamy. 

Frankly  we  fail  to  see  that  Lord  Headley  isj 
a  man  who,  either  morally  or  intellectually, | 
deserves  to  have  his  opinions  considered.  Wej, 
have  in  our  hands  the  newspaper  report  of  his; 
appearance  in  a  London  police  court,  where  he, 
was  convicted  of  embracing  a  woman  in  the! 
street  when  he  was  drunken.  That  was  twelve 


j  years  ago,  and  we  believe  and  hope  that  Lord 
Headley,  now  over  seventy,  is  a  better  and 
more  God-fearing  man.  But  while  we  have 
read  much  from  his  pen  and  other  pens  about 
his  conversion  to  the  Ahmadiyya  sect  of 
Islam,  we  have  never  learned  that  that  con-  j 
version  was  accompanied  by  any  act  of  con-: 
fession  and  repentance  of  past  shame.  Until  j 
this  is  clearly  faced  we  shall  not  feel  able  to  j 
place  great  reliance  on  Lord  Headley  s  state- , 
ments  on  religion  and  morals.  It  is  convenient 
for  the  Islamic  Society  in  Britain  to  use  his 
name  because  he  is  a  lord.  But  what  can  theie 
be  of  true  spiritual  force  and  life,  or  blessing  | 
from  an  all-just  God,  upon  a  religious  society  | 
which  chooses  its  president  for  a  title?  That 
is  a  pitfall  into  which  many  societies  have 
|  fallen  and  it  is  a  tragedy  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  care  for  God’s  truth.  We  fear,  too,  lest 
the  temptation  to  appear  as  a  religious  leader, 

1  made  much  of  on  his  journeys  in  several  j 
countries,  may  be  hindering  Lord  Headley  j 
himself  from  that  act  of  repentance  and  con-  | 

•  fession  and  repudiation  of  past  sin  which  must 
I  take  place  before  a  man  can  be  acceptable  to 
an  all-just  and  holy  God.  And  at  seventy-three 
:  a  man,  especially  a  man  who  preaches  and  i 
prays  at  religious  meetings  and  leads  a 
religious  society,  must  think  seriously  about 
the  position  of  his  own  soul  before  God  the 
|  Judge  of  all. 

(3)  Are  there  then  British  Mohammedans? 
Yes,  there  are.  Lord  Headley  is  one,  Sir 
Archibald  Hamilton  is  another,  and  there  are 
a  group  of  others  who  are  very  willing  to  be 
represented  by  the  former.  And  similarly 
there  is  a  group  of  British  Buddhists,  of 
British  Theosophists,  of  British  Bolshevists, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  West  is  not  the  East, 
i  In  the  former,  if  men  belong  to  a  religion,  or 
change  a  religion,  or  abandon  all  religion,  they  j 
say  so,  and  they  form  groups  unimpeded  and 
uninjured.  In  the  East,  where  religious  groups  ! 
j  have  a  strongly  social  and  even  national  ; 
complexion,  and  where  group  bigotry  is  there- 1 
1  fore  immensely  strong,  men  will  change  their  j 
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views  about  religion  or  even  abandon  religion, 
and— continue  to  remain  normal  and  even 
apparently  zealous  members  of  their  former 
group.  We  advise  Mohammedans  here  in  the 
east  not  to  be  too  triumphant  about  the  ex-  j; 
istence  of  this  small  group  of  British  “Moham¬ 
medans”,  many  of  them  very  ill-informed  and 
all  of  them  falling  very  much  short  of  Moslem  I, 
standards  as  recognized  by  Sunnis.  How  not,  1 
when  their  preceptors  are  Ahmadiyya,  whose 
special  ideas  simply  cannot  be  reconciled  with  | 
Islam  at  all  ?  We  fancy  Lord  Headley’s 
teachers  left  him  very  much  in  the  dark  about  f 
the  Ahmadiyya  aspect  of  the  matter. 

| 

(4)  Some  of  the  dicta  which  Lord  Headley  | 
preferred  to  offer  the  reviewer,  rather  than 
answer  questions  about  his  matrimonial  advice 
to  his  friend  Sir  Archibald,  have  caught  the 
attention  of  our  correspondent.  We  hope  the  | 
latter  and  our  readers  generally  now  realize 
that  Lord  Headley  is  not  the  sort  of  man  whose  I 
opinions  on  large  matters,  and  least  of  all  on  | 
Christianity,  are  worth  any  thing  at  all.  Still  let 
us  say  a  few  words  about  the  points  he  raises.  | 
Our  correspondent  first  asks  us  about  the  follow-|| 
ing  remark:  “The  Muslim  cannot  really  be  a 
good  Muslim  unless  he  be  a  true  Christian! 
etc. which  we  quoted  above.  We  have  heref 
this  lord’s  cool  assumption  that  he  knows  what 
the  original  teaching  of  Christ  did  and  did  not 
include,  and  secondlv  that  even  his  “Disciples 
and  followers”  misrepresented  it.  But  Lord 
Headley  has  no  such  knowledge.  Them 
i  assumptions  on  which  he  and  other  Moham- 
I  medans  approach  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
j  tament  are,  definitely,  false  assumptions,  and; 

i  lead  inevitably  to  false  results.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  proved  this  in  “What  happened  before! 

I  the  Higra”,  a  tract  unanswered  to  this  day,  and 
I  in  “Who  is  the  founder  of  Christianity  ?”recent- 
■  ly  published  (reprinted  from  the  articles  which 
I  appeared  in  this  magazine  under  the  title  “The 

I  Epistle  of  the  Reader.”)  In  the  latter  a  very! 

ii 

I  close  study  of  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ| 

I 

I 


show  that  there  is  no  such  dualism  between  I 
1  ^ 

|  His  teaching  and  that  of  His  apostles.  It  is  ? 
the  cleverness  of  these  latter-day  critics  which  i, 
is  at  fault. 

(5)  The  second  point  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  Kawkab  article.  It  is  said  that  there  are  ’ 
-many  others  who  “accepted  Islam  as  their  ■< 
religion  becouse  it  reconciles  the  two  worlds  j 
and  is  convenient  to  the  necessities  of  modern 
life  and  good  for  every  clime  and  every  time.” 
’Here  again  our  answer  must — and  may  —  be 
ishort,  for  in  these  matters  there  is  often  more 
(virtue  in  short  answers  than  in  long  ones. 

(Islam  we  are  told  “reconciles  the  two  worlds.” 

■ 

Is  this  really  true ?  The  reformers  in  Turkey 

jhave  definitely  decided  this  is  not  true,  and 

have,  even  with  passion,  thrown  over  Islam  as 

I  not  being  a  suitable  guide  to.  “this  life”.  This 

jis  all  the  more  odd  because  Islam  has  had  from  ( 

I  the  start  a  very  materialistic  side,  with  its 

j  elaborate  provisions  for  all  sorts  of  material 

aspects  of  life.  Yet  to-day  Turkey  judges  that 

Islam  fails  precisely  here.  Moslems  accuse 
I 

i  Christianity  of  being  too  idealistic  and  other- 
{  worldly.  But  perhaps  the  divine  wisdom  of 
}  Christ — of  the  eternal  God  who  was  behind 

■  Christianity — is  becoming  more  and  more 
j  apparent  these  days,  for  it  is  just  fecauseChrist 

gave  great  spiritual  principles,  which  are 
as  broad  as  the  universe  and  as  long  as 
j  eternit}'',  which  can  and  must  be  applied  “in 

■  every  time  and  place”, — it  is  this  that  renders 
Christianity  “good  for  every  clime  and  every 

|  time”.  We  see  here  how  wise,  in  the  moral 
i  sphere,  is  (i)  that  Wisdom  of  the  Impossible, — 
i  the  wisdom  of  setting  apparent  impossible 
!  moral  and  spiritual  standards  to  mankind,  who 
j  is  so  lazy  morally,  so  easily  content  with  stan¬ 
dards  that  in  reality  only  flatter  his  fallen 
nature.  Such  a  being  as  man  does  not  require 
for  a  universal  religion  a  religion  which  with  ; 
facility  “reconciles  the  two  worlds”.  He 
requires  one  which  will  seem  to  be  perpetually 

(i)  See  the  tract  of  that  name,  where  this  point  is$£. 
developed  admirably. 
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a  little  beyond  his  grasp,  which  will  keep 
him  perpetually  reaching  out,  perpetually 
stretching  his  spiritual  muscles,  perpetually 
discontented  with  what  he  has  attained  to. 
Of  course  we  premise  earnestness  on  the  part  of 
adherents:  nominal  adherents  to  Christianity 
make  it  appear  not  merely  not  the  best  religion 
for  every  time  and  place  but  in  actuality  the 


worst.  Christ,  however,  was  well  aware  of  this: 


they  represent  different  types  of  religion,  lean 


best  begin  by  a  brief  introduction. 


There  are  three  main  stages  or  grades  of 
religion.  The  first  and  lowest  we  may  name 
by  the  word  spirits,  the  second  by  the  word 
gods,  and  the  third  by  the  word  salvation. 
Spirits,  gods,  salvation — these  are  the  three 
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'stages,  each  higher  than  the  last.  By  “  spirits  ” 


He  said  the  salt  that  had  no  saltness  was  the 
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vilest  thing  possible:  but  that  this  only  proved, 
not  disproved,  the  excellence  of  salt.  And  so 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  dreamy,  idealistic,  other¬ 
worldly  Christianity  has  produced  and  is  prod¬ 
ucing  the  most  practical  results  possible, 
nominal  Chiristianity  having  been,  and  still 
being,  the  poorest  thing  earth  has  to  show:  while 
practical,  solid,  material  Islam  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Turks  themselevs  to  have  failed 
under  the  very  aspect  in  which  it  seemed  to 
itself  to  be  strongest,  and  on  which  it  most  of 
all  has  plumed  itself  vis-a-vis  of  Christianity. 

If  these  things  are  so,  which  of  the  two  in 
the  long  run  is  most  suitable  to  be  for  this 
strange,  mixed,  sluggish,  vitiated  human  race, 
*'  the  religion  for  every  time  and  clime.”  ? 

(W.  H.  T.  G.) 
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(we  mean  the  belief  in  and  worship  of  spirits  in 

both 


nature,  in  animals,  and  in  men.  It  includes 
nature  worship  and  ancestor  worship.  One 
grade  higher  is  the  belief  in  and  worship  of 
god« — many  gods — for  gods  are  higher  beings 
than  spirits.  Gods  are  more  developed  and1 
civilized  than  spirits  and  their  worshippers  are  | 
more  developed  and  civilized  than  the  worship-  \:d 
pers  of  spirits.  At  this  level  were  the  religions 
of  ancient  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Greece  and  Rome  I 
and  the  living  religions  of  Shinto  in  Japan  and 
Confucianism  in  China. 
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The  religion  of  spirits — often  called  ani 
mism — and  the  religion  of  many  gods — often 
called  polytheism — have  much  in  common. 
They  are  both  nature  religions.  We  call  them  g 
I  ‘‘nature”  religions  for  three  reasons.  First, 
because  the  spirits  and  gods  worshipped  are 
mostly  nature  spirits  and  nature  gods — spirits 
of  mountains,  rivers  and  trees  or  gods  of  sky, 


sun,  and  ocean.  Second,  because  these  spirits 


and  gods  are  worshipped  to  satisfy  natural  : 
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CONFUCIANISM 
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The  Rev.  James  Thayer  Addison,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Religion  and  Missions,  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S.A.  has 
lately  visited  Egypt  and  we  were  able  to  secure  from 
him  an  account  of  three  great  world  religions.  We 
publish  the  first  of  these. 
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wants— the  desire  for  good  crops  or  children 
or  good  weather  or  riches  or  prosperity.  Third¬ 
ly,  because  they  are  almost  entirely  concerned 
with  material  welfare  in  this  life. 

Far  above  these  two  lower  grades  is  the  third 
and  highest  that  we  have  called  salvation.  This 
highest  type  of  relgion  does  not  offer  material 
goods  limited  to  this  life.  The  highest  relig¬ 
ions  offer  salvation  or  redemption.  Hence 
they  are  often  called  Redemptive  Religions.  I 


M- 


They  offer  a  spiritual  salvation  to  the  individ-  H 


INTRODUCTION 


ual  soul  and  a  salvation  not  merely  in  this  life 
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The  three  religions  I  propose  to  treat  are 
Confucianism, Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  Since 
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The  purpose  of  these  three  brief  essays  on 
three  of  the  world’s  great  living  religions  is 
two-fold.  First,  to  explain  as  clearly  and  in- 
partially  as  I  can,  speaking  as  a  student  of  the 
history  of  religion,  the  teaching  of  each  relig¬ 
ion  and  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  Second,  to  estimate  not  only  its  value 
but  also  its  defects  and  failings,  speaking 
frankly  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  and 
to  show  how  Christianity  fulfils  what  is  best  in 
each  religion  and  richly  supplies  what  in  each 
is  lacking. 
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but  chiefly  in  the  life  to  come.  Thus  their 
message  is  one  both  of  redemption  and  of  im¬ 
mortality.  All  religions  (high  or  low)  include 
belief  in  a  life  after  death,  but  the  salvation 
religions  lay  special  stress  on  the  life  to  come. 
The  spiritual  salvation  of  the  individual  soul 
and  the  promise  of  a  blessed  immortality— 
these  are  the  great  characteristics  of  the  re¬ 
demptive  religions.  Furthermore,  not  being 
national  and  aiming  at  the  redemption  of  the 
individual  soul,  they  are  meant  for  all  men 
everywhere ;  they  make  universal  claims  and 
are  therefore  missionary. 

Two  further  points  of  interest  will  help  to 
make  future  discussion  clear. 

I.  The  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  lower 
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*ades  of  religion  generally  continue  A"ii  into  m 
the  higher  grades.  Polytheism  generally  in-  1 
eludes  a  substratum  of  animism,  and  even| 
redemptive  religions,  among  the  masses  o  I 
their  believers,  include  in  some  form  both  am-| 
Imism  and  polytheism.  (Note  for  instance,  E 
the  belief  in  spirits  and  the  saint-worship 
found  both  in  Christianity  and  Islam). 

2.  The  lower  down  you  go  the  more  nearly! 
alike  all  religions  become;  the  higher  up  youi 
go  the  more  different  they  are.  Animism  isi^ 
the  same  everywhere,  whether  found  by  itself|*; 
or  as  a  lower  stratum  in  higher  religions.  Poly-lp 
theism  is  fundamentally  the  same  everywhere! 
but  always  takes  on  much  local  colour  andj 
variety.  (Compare,  for  instance,  the  gods  of  1 
Greece  with  those  of  ancient  Egypt).  Butl 
Salvation  religions  differ  from  each  other  most 
markedly  of  all.  They  have  been  largely  devel-i 
oped  by  individuals  and  for  individuals  and 
hence  display  more  individuality.  Sometimes  | 
they  differ  in  almost  every  respect  except  in 
the  common  purpose  of  offering  salvation. 

Of  the  three  religions  we  shall  treat,  Con-  ;| 
fucianism  is  a  combination  of  animism  and  $, 
polytheism;  Buddhism  is  a  great  redemptive  | 
religion;  and  Hinduism  contains  so  many 
varied  elements  that  it  is  not  easy  to  classify. 

CONFUCIANISM. 

To  begin,  then,  with  Confucianism,  we  find  at 
the  outset  that  the  term  has  two  meanings,  of 
which  we  shall  include  both.  It  may  mean  the  § 
moral  teachings  uttered  by  Confucius  (though  I 
inherited  rather  than  originated  by  him)  and  jj 
it  may  mean  the  Chinese  State  Religion  and  it  | 
may  mean  both.  The  Chinese  State  Religion  ' 
has  continued  much  the  same  in  belief  and 
practice  for  the  past  2500  years.  It  is  a  typi-  0 
calpolytheistic  state  nature  religion — reminding 
us  in  many  respects  of  the  religion  of  ancient  1 
Rome.  It  combines  nature  worship  and  an-  | 
cestor  worship.  It  includes  a  minimum  of  belief, 
for  its  important  features  are  the  many  rites  of 
worship.  These  rites  are  performed  at  the  pro¬ 
per  times  and  in  the  proper  manner  by  the  offi- 
cials  of  the  state  in  order  to  maintain  favour¬ 
able  relations  with  all  the  nature  spirits  and  [  '■ 
gods  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  material , 
welfare  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  Emperor  || 
worships  the  gods  and  spirits  which  control  the; 


largest  units,  the  provincial  officials  those  in 
i  control  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  their  pro¬ 
vinces — and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  officials. 
The  only  form  of  worship  officially  left  to  the 
common  people  and  the  only  form  of  worship 
1  practised  by  Emperor,  officials,  and  people 
j  alike  is  ancestor  worship,  which  has  always 
been  the  religion  of  most  central  importance  to 
the  Chinese. 

The  highest  and  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Chinese  state  religion  is  the  worship  of 
Heaven.  The  supreme  divinity|Heaven  is  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Emperor  (The  Son  of  Heaven) 
|  alone.  He  is  more  than  a  mere  sky-god.  He 
i  is  supreme  above  all  spirits  and  gods,  and 
more  than  that,  he  is  a  moral  god.  It  is  he 
J  who  originated  and  sustains  and  guards  the 
j  moral  order  of  the  universe.  In  “Heaven”  or 
'“Supreme  Ruler”  (Shang  Ti)  we  reach  the 
j  highest  point  in  the  Chinese  state  religion, 
j  That  religion,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the 
!  present  tense,  is  now  being  increasingly  neg- 

j  lected.  The  last  sacrifice  to  Heaven  was  made 

j 

■  eleven  years  ago  by  President  Yuan.  As  an 
j  official  cultus  the  religion  is  nearly  dead  and 
I  of  course  will  never  revive. 

Far  more  persistent  and  vital,  far  more  val- 
|  uable  to  the  Chinese  people,  is  the  moral 
;  system  of  Confucius,  with  which  Chinese 
!  thought  and  feeling  has  been  saturated  for 
|  three  thousand  years.  For  Confucius,  who  lived 
j  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  and  served 
j  his  country  as  teacher,  scholar,  and  statesman 
|  rightly  proclaimed  that  he  was  not  an  origin- 
j  ator  but  a  transmitter,  “believing  in  and  loving 
j  the  ancients.”  His  ethical  teaching  is  thus  all 
j  the  more  interesting  and  valuable  because  it 
|  does  not  depend  on  him  personally  but  remains 
;  typical  of  China,  ancient  and  modern. 

Confucius  teaches  that  nature  is  fundament- 
j  ally  good.  The  natural  order  of  the  universe’ 
i  ordained  and  controlled  by  Heaven  is  essen¬ 
tially  moral.  Man  is  a  part  of  Nature.  Hence 
;  man,  too,  is  fundamentally  good.  Human 
j  nature  at  bottom  is  essentially  sound.  To 
I  maintain  his  good  moral  nature  and  to  de- 
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velop  it  properly,  man  should  live  in  harmony  j 
with  Nature  and  adapt  himself  to  her  moral 
ways.  The  ideal,  which  Confucius  calls  “per- 
feet  humanity,”  was  complete  accord  with  the  i 
laws  of  Nature  which  for  him  were  not  un¬ 
moral  (as  with  us)  but  plainly  moral.  This  per¬ 
fect  virtue  will  show  itself  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  To  explain  how  it  works  Confucius  : 
gave  a  kind  of  “rule  of  thumb,”  which  brings  j 
the  theory  down  to  common-sense  practice.  It  is  j 
called  “The  Five  Relations  and  their  Virtues.”  | 
This  rule  names  the  five  most  important  rela-  j 
tions  in  life  with  the  virtue  proper  to  each. 

1.  Father  and  Son — Affection. 

2.  Sovereign  and  Subject — Justice. 

3.  Husband  and  Wife — Separate  duties.  [ 

4.  Elder  and  Younger — proper  precedence. 

5.  Friends— Fidelity. 

In  all  these  relations,  he  said,  man  should 
maintain  the  principle  of  reciprocity  which  he 
defined  in  a  negative  Golden  Rule,  saying,  “Do 
not  to  others  what  you  would  not  have  them  || 
do  to  you.” 

I 

Thus  filial  piety  and  political  righteousness  1 
are  always  fundamental  in  Chinese  thought.  J 
Their  ethics  have  always  been  expressed  in  | 
terms  of  the  family  and  the  state. 

It  is  not  difficult,  even  after  this  brief  review  1 
to  mark  the  strong  points  of  Confucianism,  | 
and  to  note  in  it  virtues  which  even  in  higher  - 
religions  have  sometimes  been  wanting.  In  i 
the  first  place,  it  views  the  universe  as  fund- 
amentally  moral  and  ultimately  on  the  side  of 
morality.  It  therfore  takes  an  optimistic  view  1 

1 1 1  I 

of  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  and  human  jj 
society.  In  the  second  place,  its  ethics  is  a  so-; 
cial  ethics,  springing  from  the  life  of  a  group 
and  designed  to  advance  and  raise  the  life  of  a 
group — either  the  family  or  the  State.  (For  this! 


reason,  by  the  way,  it  is  much  more  congenial 
with  Christianity  than  with  Buddhism).  In  the 
third  place,  holding  these  beliefs,  it  necessarily 
lays  tremendous  emphasis  on  moral  education 
ior  the  purpose  of  training  in  social  duties. 

■ 

Its  defects  and  limitations,  however,  are  al¬ 
most  equally  obvious.  It  is  not  only  optimistic. 

It  is  far  too  optimistic.  Its  analysis  of  human  j 
nature  is  too  shallow  to  be  real.  It  offers  no 
1  sufficient  power  or  motive  to  remake  human  1 
nature.  It  has  no  dynamic.  Though  extra-  | 
ordinarily  clean  and  high-minded  in  its  philos-  j 
ophy  and  literature,  it  is  none  the  less  jj 
primitive — reflecting, for  instance,  the  primitive ; 
patriarchal  attitude  toward  women.  Further¬ 
more,  in  its  idealizing  of  the  past,  in  its. 
worship  of  precedent  and  convention,  it  is 
fundamentally  unprogressive.  Finally,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  religion,  it  is  on  a  level  be 
low  all  the  redemptive  religions.  It  is  frankly  a 
polytheistic  nature  religion.  It  takes  no  thought 
for  the  individual  soul  and  does  not  even  at 
tempt  to  offer  salvtion. 

When  we  turn  from  Confucianism  to  Christ, 
ianity,  we  find  in  Christianity  every  virtue  thaj 
we  have  found  in  Confucianism.  And  we  fine 
in  addition  what  the  Confucian  lacks  and  fo; 
want  of  which  he  has,  without  knowing  it,  beer 
starved — namely  one  personal  God,  higher  ancj 
mightier  than  Heaven,  yet  loving  and  nearj 
revealed  in  a  Saviour  who  seeks  to  win  ancj 
save  every  human  soul,  remaking  his  old 
nature  into  a  new  likeness  to  God,  a  Saviour' 
who  teaches  in  terms  of  the  family  and  the 
kingdom  yet  who  gives  not  merely  commands, 
but  power  to  create  a  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  whose  Golden  Age  lies  not  in  the  past 
but  in  the  future. 
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Ihe  Faith  of  tin  Incarnation ,  Historic  and 

Ideal.  By  Clay  MaoOacley,  A.M.  Kelly  and 

Waleb,  Ltd. 

With  the  writing  of  this  profound  and 
serious  work  baB  been  incorporated  the  deepest 
research  and  the  meditations  cf  a  lifetime. 

It  is  the  result,  not  of  a  fugitive  skimming 
of.a  hundred  books,  filled  with  the  undigested 
"opinions”  of  superficial  writers,  but  the  oare- 
ful  study  of  ages  of  condensed  and  logical  de¬ 
ductions  of  the  strongest  minds,  working 
ootemporaneousiy  or  centuries  apart,  in  the 
realms  of  hiatorioal  feet  and  speculative 
philosophy. 

It  is  a  work  to  be  read  carefully  and 
thoroughly  and  on  the  points  of  wbioh  it 
would  be  futile  to  pronounce,  until  every  one 
of  its  four  hundred  pages  bas  been  perused 
and  pondered. 

In  the  title  of  the  book,  which  has  been 
chosen  with  a  nice  discrimination,  lies  the 
neuoleus  of  its  several  chapters,  and  the 
intent  of  the  author  is  to  show  how  muoh 
greater  than  any  narrow  creed,  religious  form, 
tenet  or  observance,  fashioned  or  followed  by 
blind  credulity,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  Ideal, 
and  its  essence  pervading  the  world  to-day.  He 
sees  that  though  Fact  was,  and  that  Truth 
existed  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian 
Era  (and  Truth  was  as  precious  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Universe  as  it  is  tc  >day),  yet  the 
ideal  of  Christ,  namely  that  all  mankind  are 
the  ohildren  of  God,  and  all  men  brothers,  has 
been  an  illumination  and  a  betterment 
wherever  its  foroe  has  been  felt  throughout 
the  world. 

Although  none  of  the  individual  arguments 
in  the  book  are  entirely  new,  the  form  of  their 
presentation  is  arresting,  and  no  work  has  ever 
been  written  in  the  English  language  which 
has  contained  all  of  the  points  of  view  found 
in  Dr.  MaeOauley's.FaiM  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  author’s  method  is  historical  and  his 
objective  is  the  realization  of  the  "  Ideal  of 
Christian  Fellowship.”  In  these  two  facts  lies 
(t  wide  appeal  to  the  public  interest.  His¬ 
torically  he  traces  the  birth  and  gradual 
growth,  in  its  variations,  of  the  Christ  Idea  ; 
objectively  be  applies  to  his  historical  record 
a  transparent  subjective  desire  to  find  a 
common  Christian  factor  in  the  many  sc> 
called  “  Christian  ”  faiths  or  denominations 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Era  till  to-day. 

Toward  the  satisfaction  of  this  great  desire 
he  admits  he  has  been  led  in  the  course  of  his 
own  spiritual  experiences,  of  which  he  gives 
an  outline  in  the  first  pages,  and  which  is  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  volume, 
though  he  introduces  it  apologetically7. 

In  the  first  chapter  entitled  "Beginnings 
of  Christianity,”  the  author  clears  the  ground 
of  possible  argument  for  the  soeptioal  school, 
by  establishing  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  a  matter  of  history.  Shorn 
of  any  sentimentalism,  he  brings  forward 
the  creditable  evidence  of  cotemporary  secular 
writers— Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  and 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  writer,  in  whioh  His 
career  and  death  are  mentioned.  It  was  wise 
to  do  this,  as  the  author  is  aware  that  in 
scholastic  circles  there  has  been  muoh  dis- 
oussion,  during  the  past  150  years,  on  this 


point,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aoraham,  to 
determine  whether  the  individual  had  not 
been  ignorantly  confounded  with  seel,  guild, 
family,  eponym  or  brotherhood. 

Then  followa  the  "Evolution  o!  Christ¬ 
ianity,”  "Emancipation  and  Modern  De¬ 
velopment,”  and  the  last  chapter  is  on 
"  Modern  Ohristology.” 

He  ehowB  bow  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  Jewish  idea  of  a 
looked. for  Messiah,  then  how  He  is  trans¬ 
figured  as  the  Bon  of  God  sent  from  Heaven 
for  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  who  had  be¬ 
come  through  death  and  resurrection  the  new 
first  man,  the  Head  of  a  new  and  divine 
humanity,  and  still  another  higher  degree 
attained  by  the  advancing  Ohristology  before 
the  writings  whioh  were  at  length  included 
in  the  New  Testament  were  all  composed — 

:  the  sublime  faith  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
Christ  set  forth  as  the  Logos  incarnate. 

From  these  he  proceeds  to  the  four  stages 
in  the  forms  of  Ohristology,  viz.,  as  a  man 
among  men  but  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  and  endowed  with  uuusual  power  over 
evil  Bpirits,  healing,  eto.  Then  as  a  maD, 
ordained  by  God  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel, 
then  as  the  8on  of  God,  begotton  of  the 
Father,  and  last  as  remaining  essentially 
■  withia  the  range  of  human  nature  but  exalted 
far  above  all  other  sons  of  Adam  and  wor¬ 
shipped  as  one  in  whom  the  divine  Logos  had 
become  manifest,  thereby  transfigured,  becom¬ 
ing  the  express  image  of  God’s  person 

4nd  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the 
author  gathers  up  all  these  threads,  all  these 
presentations  ;  the  so-called  religiousReforma* 
j  tiou  furthered  by  Martin  Luther,  the  radical 
'readjustment  of  the  relations  of  organized 
Christianity  to  human  society,  and  a  msu 
development  of  mankind. 

|  "It  is  perfectly  plain,”  says  the  author, 
"  that  Paul  saw,  in  the  work  of  Christ,  en¬ 
trance  upon  an  entirely  new  age  for  mankind. 
To  Paul,  the  ’  salvation  ’  that  had  been 
wrought  by  the  1  eon  of  God’  had  gone  beyond  j 
ail  the  barriers  hitherto  standing  between  the  5 
Jew  and  the  Gentile.  A  new  humanity  had 
been  begun  beoause  Christ  was  alive  in  man¬ 
kind.  All  the  anoient  divisions  among  peoples 
and  races  had  1  been  slain  with  Christ  ’  upon 
the  cross.  The  law  of  Moses  had  ceased  to 
enslave  man,  and  by  faith  in  the  Christ 
a  new  bondage  which  is  perfect  liberty, 
had  been  gained.  Human  life  had  become 
the  Christ  life  (man  hidden  with  Christ  in 
God),  where  the  image  of  God,  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  past  ages,  was  restored.  The 
church  of  Christ  had  become  the  1  body  of 
Christ,’  endowed  with  (he  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  its  everlasting  Soul.”  The  author 
thus  apostrophizes  the  growth  of  Christian 
influence  :  "  How  far  away  from  the  range  of 
thought,  feeling  and  aspiration  of  the  Pale¬ 
stine  disciples,  still  remaining  faithful  to  the 
orthodox  Jewish  traditions  and  dootrines, 
these  mystioal  and  world-encompassing  ideas 
of  the  apostle  of  the  Gen  tiles  have  carried  us  1” 

"  In  none  of  the  writings  of  the  Christians 
of  the  first  200  years,”  says  the  author,  "is 
there  any  declaration  of  a  belief  iu  a  Triune 
God.  ...  In  the  New  Testament  books 
therejis  nothing  whioh  is  now  accepted  by 
Biblical  soholars  as  indicating  that  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  three  Persons  united 
under  one  Godhead.  In  none  of  the  Apostolic 
writings  is  Jesus  adored  as  God,  the  Son.  Iu 
the  Petrine  theory  of  the  Christ,  a  man  is 
ordained  to  and  elevated  to  royal  and 
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celestial  power  and  glory.  TbronRtiom  iu« 
New  Testament  the  person  ol  Jesus  is 
portrayed  by  the  writers  o!  its  many  books 
as  having  several  forms  of  dignity,  from  that 
of  the  esteem  of  the  Jew  for  a  Rabbi  to  that 
of  the  divino  asoription  in  the  Proem  ol  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  but  nowhere,  among  them, 
do  we  discover  the  elevation  ol  Jesus,  even  as 


I  Seem  smaller  to  the  masses  down  below,  i 
By  the  vast  distance  these  ate  left  behind  :j 
Who,  striving,  fail  to  touch  the  larger  thought, 
So,  curse  the  greater  soul  and  call  it  blind.j 

Courageous  pioneers,  in  divers  schemes 
Who  seek  alone  the  benefit  of  man, 

Are  pieroed  with  poison  arrows  of  distrust 


I  the  divine  Christ,  to  Deity  as  the 


L  Or  hate,  as  years  work  cut  their  solemn  plan.. 

Second  mnnaPAlinna  Anmfl  and  60. 


,  Person  in  an  eternal  Trinity.  That  was  an 
act  of  faith  initiated  subsequent  to  the  writing 
of  any  of  the  books  of  the  Bible."  »  In  none 
of  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts.”  avers  the 
author  "  appear  the  words  (incorporated  with 
the  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible,  by 
some  zealot)  1  There  are  three  that  bear  re¬ 
cord  in  Heaven,— -the  Father,  the  Word  and 
/the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one,’  l 
and  all  competent  Bible  students  know  this."  j 
In  the  last  and  extremely  interesting  chapter  | 
of  the  volume,  on  Modern  Chriatology,  the  j 
author  optimistically  cites  the  existence  of  > 

"  The  International  Congress  of  Free  Christ¬ 
ians  and  other  Religious  Liberals  "  (a  "  pro¬ 
duct  of  20th  century  Christianity")  as 
j  evidence  presumptive  of  the  decline  of  medieval 
theology  and  the  “establishment  of  anew 
faith  of  the  essential  divine  inworking  in  the 
world,  and  humanity  taught  by  Jesus  Chris  •' 

|  And  in  the  summing  up  the  eyes  of  the 
author’s  faith  Bee  as  a  certainty  the  time 
when  the  spirit  ol  Christ,  where  shown,  even 
outside  orthodox  barriers,  will  become  the 
ohief  bond  of  all  Christian  Fellowship,  and  in 
the  closing  sentence  he  says,  “Our  confidence 
therefore  is  that  it  was  by  no  chance  that  the 
spiritual  forces  whioh  had  thitherto  apart 
borne  the  world’s  civilization,  reoeived  at 
their  confluence  1900  years  ago,  the  Person¬ 
ality  of  J8SU8  of  Nazareth,  and  thenceforward 
carried  it  in  their  developing  flow  as  their 
moat  preoioas  possession,  indeed  as  their  real 
reason  for  continued  being." 

For  people  who  want  oonsoieutiousiy  'o 
know  the  historical  value  of  Christianity,  and 
who  desire  to  understand  how  that  faith  hai 
persisted  through  the  centuries,  probably  no 
work  has  ever  been  written  so  elucidating  as 
this  volume,  for  here,  in  compact  form,  they 
may  find  all  necessary  data.  But  they 
should,  none  the  less,  remember  throughout 
the  author’s  objective.  For  some  the  data 
might  conceivably  be  used  to  show,  not  the 
promotion  of  unification  of  Christian  denomi¬ 
nation^  but  their  differentiation,  since  they 
point  out  how  widely  modern  Christian  dogma 
has  departed  from  the  original  simplicity  of 
the  Christ  ideal.  The  reader  must  therefore 
study  these  historical  data  independent. y  before  f 
accepting  their  compiler’s  conclusions  in  toto. 

In  his  prefaoe  the  author  says,  “  Doubtless 
my  book  will  meet  with  much  dissent.  £os- 
sibly  it  will  arouse  antagonism,  and  among 
valued  friends  it  may  be  reoeived  with  regret 
and  disappointment." 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  for  the  world  is 
proverbially  intolerant  of  anything  which 
disturbs  the  idii  fixe.  Tradition  iB  a  tree  of 
slow  growth,  but  when  once  it  has  reaohed 
maturity,  the  roots  are  found  to  be  deep, 
tenacious  and  defiant  of  removal,  and  the  man 
who  attempts  it  will  be  scourged  by  its 
branches. 


The  bettered  generations  come  and  go. 

The  world  in  growing  older  still  grows  wise,1 
But,  with  the  hitter  irony  of  fate 
She  fails  to  laud  fcho  prophet  till  ha  dies 


As  moving  objects,  further  gone,  seem  less 
To  one  who  watches  on  the  broad  highway, 
So,  speculative  minds,  on  good  intent, 

High-soaring  past  the  reach  of  common  day. 
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CONCLUDING  LECTURES  AT 
JUBILEE. 


REVIVAL  OF  MYSTERIES. 

Madras,  28th  December. 

The  last  of  the  scries  of  lectures  at  the 
i  Theosophical  Convention  were  on  the  re- 
|  vival  of  mysteries,  and  were  delivered  by 
1  Bishop  Leadbeater  and  Bishop  Wedgwood. 

|  Bishop  Leadbeater  pointed  out  that  owing 
!|  to  the  domination  of  a  spirit  of  scientific 
I  materialism  the  subject  had  received  com- 
|  paratively  little  attention  during  the  last 
|  century.  '  Bishop  Wedgwood  observed  that 
I  there  were  three  aspects  for  religion, 
i  namely,  philosophic,  moral,  and  ntualis- 
1  tic,  and  the  last  aspect,  which  had  become 
1  a  dead-letter,  explained  liow  mysteries  were 
|  a  kind  of  school  for  imparting  to  common 
H  people  by  means  of  imagery  and  symbol 
1  most  profound  and  important  truths  dealing 
Hi  with  life  after  death,  and  also  enabling 
jif  those  who  were  considered  worthy  to  obtain 
1  power  over  the  forces  of  nature,  the  very 
I  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  most 
I  students  of  modern  science.  The  secrets 
|  of  mysteries  were  carefully  guarded,  so  as 
I  to  prevent  their  misuse  by  ignorant  and 
1  selfish  people.  Humanity  had  not  reached 
a  stage  at  which  such  secrets  could  be  safely 
1  revealed,  for  they  might  see  to-day  the 
*|  horrible  uses  to  which  the  discoveries  ot 
science  had  been  put.  Bishop  Wedgwood 
1  explained  how  by  means  of  ceremonial  forms 
|  0f  worship  channels  were  made  through, 
which  higher  spiritual  forces  could  be 
I  brought  down  for  healing  and  strengthening 
I  people.  The  revival  of  those  ancient  mvster- 
:||  jeS  would  once  more  make  a  bridge  between 
iff  the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds,  and 
.3  they  might  hope  to  see  shortly  very  much 
I  greater  co-operation  between  humanity  and 


devas,  or  angelic  hosts,  bringing  into  the 


daily  life  of  the  average  man  new  blessings. 

The  last  lecture,  which  was  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  was  on  the  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  coming  half-century.  She 
explained  the  vicissitudes  which  the  So¬ 
ciety  had  to  undergo  since  its  inception 
in  1875,  and  the  violent  attache  and  accus¬ 
ations  of  fraud  and  deception,  whioh  it 
■withstood.  She  said  that  now  that  they 
had  come  to  a  turn  in  the  history  of  the 
Society,  when  it  was  strengthened  not  only 
at  the  beginning  of  its  second  half-century 
with  a  record  of  the  work  that  it  had  done 
behind  it,  but  when  the  world  at  large  was 
!  s 


an  ling  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age,  when- 
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truths,  on  wliioh  would  bo  built  a  new  civil¬ 
isation,  then  a  new  type  of  human  kind,  sub¬ 
race  as  they  called  it,  would  be  born  into 
t J 10  world.  “I  may  toll  you,”  she  said,  “that 
there  is  definite  scientific  evidence  that  the 
new  type  is  appearing  within  the  great 
Aryan  type.  It  must  suffice  now  to  say 
that  civilisation,  as  it  grows  and  develops, 
will  be  a  civilisation  of  brotherhood.  That  is 
why  the  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity 
is  the  first  object  in  the  Theosophical  Socie- 
Brotherhood  extends  to  the  sub-human 


A  Page  from  the  Lxpenence  oi  a 
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kingdom  as  well  as  to  the  super-human.  We 
stand  to-day  at  this  critical  point.  The 
world  teacher  will  soon  be  among  us.  Tt  is 
known  to  very  many  of  us  that  he  has  slight¬ 
ly  hastened  what  wa  call  the  date  of  his 
coming  by  the  troubles  and  almost  hopeless 
condition  of  the  modern  world.  So  it  is  the 
great  need  of  the  world  that  calls  him  from 
bis  own  great  retreat  in  tho  Himalayas  to 
the  rescue  of  the  world,  which  threatens  to 
perish  for  lack  of  him.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  strange  if  in  this  great  crisis,  for  the 
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OUR  moral  and  religious  ideas  are  the  crown  of  our  life 
and  serve  as  the  dominant  factors  in  the  unifying  of 
it.  They  operate  in  us  sub-consciously  before  we  be* 
come  conscious  of  ihem.  Their  consciousness  often  marks 
a  crisis  in  the  individual  life.  Of  such  an  experience  the 
following  pages  will  be  some  record.  It  is  but  natural  that 
it  should  synchronize  with  one’s  college  days  when  the  mind 
undergoes  a  new  birth,  as  it  were.  In  describing  it  at  this 
lapse  of  time,  an  attempt  will  be  made,  so  far  as  possible, 
not  to  import  later  developments  of  ideas  into  the  account. 

When  I  woke  up  to  these  interests  I  discovered  myself 
with  some  working  ideas.  They  were:  (i)  a  consciousness 
of  man's  need  of  God  ;  (ii)  belief  in  a  divinity  ;  (iii)  belief 
in  prayer  ;  (iv)  belief  in  miracles ;  and  (v)  a  conventional 
moral  code.  These  ideas  I  had  got  from  my  environment. 
There  was  one  doctrine,  however,  with  which  I  remember 
being  dissatisfied.  It  was  that  of  the  ultimate  annihilation 
of  personality. 

But  what  precipitated  this  awakening  was  an  experience 
which  I  can  but  imperfectly  describe.  I  was  in  the  first 


fii\B  time  in  the  history  of  the  great  Aryan  I 
race,  the  world  teacher  did  not  come  back! 


to  his  world  as  a  man  among  men  to  guide 


it  along  the  path  of  its  further  evolution.”! 
The  speaker  then  summarised  the  fuhda- 
m  mtai  principles  of  tho  three  great  move-  i 
merits,  and  showed  how  these  were  to  form 
the  foundation  of  the  new  civilisation  of 
brotherhood. 

The  Convention  closed  its  sessions  to-day. 
Thousands  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  attended,  and  for  all  of  them  the 
Society  had  made  ample  provision  for  ac¬ 
commodation. 

ORDER  OF  THE  STAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

Madras,  29th  December. 

There  was  public  meeting  at  Adyar,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  in  the 
East  soon  after  the  closing  of  the  Theosophi¬ 
cal  Convention,  when  addresses  on  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  world  teacher  were  delivered  by 
Lady  Emily  Lutyens,  J.  Krishnamurthi  and 
Dr.  Annie  Besant.  Lady  Emily  Lutyens 
said  that  the  Order  of  the  Star  in  the 
East  existed  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
coming  of  the  great  World  Teacher,  but 
such  a  proclamation  was  only  a  voice  in 
tho  wilderness,  and  was  treated  with  amuse¬ 
ment,  incredulity,  and  contempt.  There 
were  two  reasons  why  a  world  teacher  came 
in  physical  manifestation.  He  came  when 
there  was  a  decay  of  righteousness  and  when 
had  made  the  world  ready  for  his 
^  Ing, 
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1  ThN  page  from  the  experience  of  Prof.  Nirmal  Chandra  Mukerji, 
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as  well  as  to  students  of  every  religion. 
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year  of  my  college  course  and  had  sat  through  the  Bible 
instruction  so  far — I  had  had  a  year  of  it  before,  as  well  at 
school — without  any  apparent  impression.  I  had  my  own 
share  of  Christian  baiting  and  confess  I  enjoyed  it.  I  also 
had  a  patriotic  reverence  for  and  pride  in  the  ancestral 
religion.  One  morning,  however,  I  suddenly  discovered 
some  tiny  spots  on  the  back  of  my  leg.  A  class  fellow  help¬ 
ed  me  to  diagnose  it  as  lepra  sports.  The  state  of  my  mind 
could  be  better  imagined  than  described.  In  vain  the  doctors 
assured  me  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  at  all  with  me. 

I  felt  I  was  already  in  the  grip  of  this  fell  disease.  It  was 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  the  last  portion  of  St.  Mark, 
xvi.  17-18  got  hold  of  me. 

‘  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  ;  in  my 
name  shall  they  cast  out  devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any 
deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on 
the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover.’ 

I  read  them  and  decided  that  I  had  found  my  medicine. 
The  Great  Physician  had  touched  me  and  I  was  whole  again, 
clothed  and  in  my  right  mind.  I  had  accepted  Christ  as  my 
Saviour.  There  are  many  gateways  by  which  one  enters  in¬ 
to  Christian  experience,  and  the  one  by  which  I  had  entered 
was  that  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Healer. 

I  had  found  my  faith.  As  to  how  I  had  found  it  and  the 
grounds  of  it  I  cannot  sufficiently  explain.  You  might  call 
it  ‘  intuition  ’  if  you  like.  All  questions  of  origin  leave 
some  elements  unexplained,  and  I  am  content  to  leave  it  at 
that.  ‘  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  goeth:  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.’ 
Strictly  speaking  it  is  a  case  for  the  student  of  the  sub-conscious 
and  I  shall  accept  his  explanation  so  long  as  he  does  not 
explain  away  what  he  sets  out  to  explain. 

But  having  found  my  faith  I  had  to  keep  it.  This  meant 
that  the  intuition  had  to  be  rationalized,  that  is  reasons  found 
for  it,  or  thrown  out  for  lack  of  it.  How  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  my  experience  were  co-ordinated,  the  fluctuations 
of  belief  that  I  went  through  in  course  of  it,  will  be  now 
narrated.  As  I  did  not  seek  for  baptism  till  I  had  finished 


my  course,  it  seems  I  had  sufficient  time  to  take  my  bearings 
and  relate  my  new-found  faith  to  the  other  elements  of  my 
■experience.  I  shall  confine  myself  here  only  to  the  salient 
points  of  this  re-adjustment,  giving  an  idea  how  my  mind 
worked  round  such  central  doctrines  as  (i)  the  existence  of 
God,  (ii)  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  (iii)  the  Atonement. 

\\  hen  I  began  to  think,  naturalistic  evolution,  though  an 
exploded  philosophy,  was  not  by  any  means  a  spent  force  for 
young  minds.  The  conflict  of  Science  and  Religion  was  very 
much  to  the  fore  and  natural  processes  were  supposed  to 
have  done  away  with  a  Creator.  The  bewildering  variety 
of  moral  standards,  besides,  deepened  the  impression  that 
there  was  no  objective  truth  to  be  sought  in  these  realms. 
Agnosticism  was  the  reigning  creed,  and  the  worship  of  the 
impersonal  and  rigid  laws  of  nature  left  no  room  for  human 
freedom  and  miracles.  These  views  were  in  the  air  and  I 
could  not  expect  to  escape  their  impact.  What  steadied  me 
was  my  moral  philosophy  teacher  who  put  my  feet  on  firm 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  shifting  sands  of  ethical  theory  : 
and  the  moral  argument  which  took  me  clear  out  of  appear¬ 
ance  to  reality.  But  in  facing  the  problem  of  the  being 
and  the  character  of  God  I  was  not,  fortunately,  limited  to 
the  arguments  of  natural  theology.  These  were  filled  out 
for  me  by  my  Christian  experience.  Miracles,  after  what  I 
had  gone  through,  I  could  not  treat  lightly  or  as  meaningless, 
and  God  was  not  merely  what  the  natural  theology  proofs 
made  Him  out  to  be,  but  for  me  ‘  the  Father  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.’ 

But  the  real  battle-ground  for  me  was  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  particularly  the  character  of  Christ.  It  was  the 
old  question — ‘  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  ’  That  He  claimed 
divinity,  or  it  was  claimed  for  Him,  was  for  me  beyond 
doubt.  The  relevant  questions  therefore  were :  (i)  was  He 
deceiving?  or  (ii)  was  He  deceived?  or  (iii)  was  He 
deified  by  His  followers  ? 

The  first  alternative  I  could  not  seriously  entertain.  The 
second  was  a  more  subtle  one.  But  self-deception  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  is  bound  to  betray  itself  in  exaggerations  in 
his  teaching.  But  this  mark  was  not,  to  my  mind,  present 
in  Christ’s  teachings.  So  I  was  left  with  the  third  and  last 


alternative,  the  subtlest  of  all,  on  my  hands.  When  1  was  in 
college  there  appeared  Schmiedel’s  article  on  Jesus,  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Biblica ,  which  argued  that  we  could  be  sure 
of  only  a  very  few  of  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  as 
truly  to  be  His  own.  This  method  of  criticism  seemed  to 
me  to  refute  itself  by  ultimately  proving  that  the  effect  was 
greater  than  the  cause.  Water  cannot  rise  above  its  level 
and  to  think  of  explaining  Christ  as  the  product  of  Christian 
experience,  and  not  vice  versa,  it  seemed  to  me  was  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  true  that  religious  teachers 
have  been  deified  before  and  after  by  their  followers,  but 
the  deification  has  always  meant  the  decadence  and  not  the 
rise  of  their  faiths  ;  wherever  fallible  man  has  been  made  in¬ 
fallible  and  absolutely  followed,  there  the  resultant  conception 
of  morality  has  got  exaggerated  and  thrown  out  of  true  pro¬ 
portions.  Christian  experience  and  Christian  character,  on 
the  other  hand,  needed  the  divine  Christ  for  its  very  exis¬ 
tence  ;  the  one  implying  the  other  by  a  logical  necessity. 
Criticism,  besides,  I  realized  had  to  be  distinguished  into  its 
principles  and  presuppositions.  The  former  we  had  to  accept, 
but  the  latter  not  necessarily.  Much  of  the  negative  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  history  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
critics  had  no  use  for  the  Christian  presuppositions— the 
Christian  view  of  God  and  man.  Criticism  from  such  a 
point  of  view  could  not  do  justice  to  those  records.  It  was 
but  outside  criticism  and  met  with  the  fate  of  all  such 
criticism.  The  question  which  I  again  and  again  had  to 
face  was:  was  I  justified  in  throwing  away  the  Key  I 
possessed  to  unlock  this  history — viz.,  in  my  Christian 
experience— merely  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  did  not 
possess  it  ?  To  this  I  was  obliged  to  give  a  decided  negative, 
as  no  other  alternative  seemed  to  be  possible. 

One  judges  his  beliefs,  however,  by  their  practical  aspect, 
and  this  is  perhaps  truest  of  that  part  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  which  relates  to  the  great  Christian  motive,  the 


deatnoF  Christ.  Whatever  the  theory  might  beTTheEcH®1 
Christ  died  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins  is  the  dyiimic  of 
the  Christian  life.  ‘  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  lord  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitltion  for 
our  sins.  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to 
love  one  another.’  1  John  iv.  10-11.  This  view  has  be 
attacked  as  a  bit  of  superstition,  a  relic  of  legalism,  a  bloc' 
theology  and  what  not.  Great  names  are  associated  witl 
this  criticism  and  they  could  not  but  command  my  respect. 
Mere  repentance  it  was  argued  was  enough  to  secure  our 
salvation  at  the  hands  of  a  loving  God.  There  was  another 
stream  of  tendency  running  strong  at  the  time  which  concurred 
with  these  criticisms  to  depreciate  the  place  of  the  death  of 
Christ  in  one’s  thinking.  It  was  the  view  that  to  ensure  a  God 
of  love  we  had  to  premise  that  every  one  would  be  saved. 
Here  again,  and  more  so  than  in  the  former  case,  there  were 
names  which  had  every  claim  on  my  respect  and  reverence. 
Under  this  combined  influence  I  for  some  time  tried  a 
Christianity  without  the  Cross  of  Christ.  But  I  discovered 
lamentable  results  following  such  an  experiment  in  me — I 
found  that  the  sense  of  sin  had  perceptibly  weakened  ;  that 
p  a  feeling  of  insensibility  to  the  hard  things  of  life  was  creeping 
over  me  and  its  deeper  experiences  were  slipping  away  from 
me.  A  realization  of  these  results  roused  me  from  the 
torpor  into  which  I  was  falling.  I  did  not  know  where  to 
stop  once  I  had  given  up  this  doctrine.  Its  rejection 
seemed  to  me  to  have  far-reaching  consequences,  e.  g.,  evil 
could  be  thought  of  as  a  necessity,  as  the  birth-pangs 
IP  incidental  to  a  higher  moral  order.  Responsibility  thus 
ceases  to  have  a  meaning  ;  and  there  is  left  no  satisfying 
solution  to  the  problems  of  pain  and  suffering.  My  Christian 
life  was  glad  therefore  to  get  back  to  the  New  Testament 
experience  on  this  point  and  breathe  freely  its  native  air  once 
again  and  feel  happy.  ‘  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or 
figs  of  thistles  ?  ’ 

The  approach  to  Christ  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
thing  in  our  national  life  to-day.  The  road  travelled,  as 
traced  in  this  experience,  is  a  somewhat  different  one.  As 
such  the  writer  fain  would  hope  that  it  may  not  be  without 
some  interest  for  ns. 

N.  C.  Mukerji. 


The  Precedents  of  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill. 

— A  great  deal  has  been  written  regarding  the 
material  advancement  of  India  under  our  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  world,  however,  is  fast 
growing  weary  of  being  told  by  official  scribes 
in  innumerable  blue-books  how  many  lines  of  J 
railway  have  been  constructed  during  the  past 
quarter,  how  many  canals  have  been  dug,  and 
how  Tommy  Atkins  can  send  a  letter  from  j 
Cape  Comorin  to  Peshawar  for  half  an  anna. 
Every  year  the  Secretary  of  State,  according  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  issues  a  moral  and  ma¬ 
terial  progress  report  in  which  much  is  said 
about  the  material  development  of  the  Empir  e, 
but,  the  moral  progress  is  dismissed  in  a  few 
words.  But  a  record  of  what  has  been  done  for 
the  social  advancement  of  our  subjects  through 
the  influence  of  the  British  Government  is  as 
important  as  the  record  of  the  physical  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  land.  In  the  triumph  of  j 
mind,  of  knowledge,  of  morality  we  see  the 
superiority  of  British  rule  over  the  Walabhai  and 
other  early  Hindu  dynasties,  over  the  Moghul 
dynasty  and  the  more  recent  and  compact  Mah- 
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ratta  dynasty.  Their  history  is  a  record  of 
conquest,  and  of  exaction,  and  of  social  debase- 
,  ment,  but  without  any  redeeming  feature. 
'There 'are  no  laws  and  enactments  passed  by 
|  them  that  would  prompt  an  educated  person  to 
wish  for  their  return.  Of  no  Moghul  Emperor 
can  be  said  what  is  carved  on  the  monument  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck— “  He  effaced  humiliat¬ 
ing  distinctions  and  abolished  cruel  rites.”  A 

brief  retrospect  of  the  vigorous  measures  that 

have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  against 
many  barbarous  usages  of  the  natives  is  use¬ 
ful  at  the  present  time,  because  it  teaches  us  to 
estimate  at  their  proper  value  the  arguments 
■which  have  at  every  proposed  reform  been 
brought  forward  by  the  more  bigoted  portion 
of  the  native  community.  The  first  main  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  that  the  reform  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  religion  or  the  customs  of  the  land  ; 
the  second  that  we  should  leave  the  cure  of  the 
evil  to  the  march  of  civilisation,  and  the  third 
that  the  interference  of  Government  would 
lead  to  widespread  discontent.  The  history 
of  the  past  proves  them  all  to  be  without 
foundation.  Time  has  justified  the  boldness 
and  foresight  of  the  statesmen  who  have  cast 
to  the  wind  the  vaticinations  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  the  fears  of  the  selfish  and  weak. 

Almost  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most 
hostile,  enactment  framed  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  Hindus  was  the  one  which  rendered  the 
Brahmin  amenable  to  capital  punishment  in 
common  with  a  man  of  the  lowest  caste.  To 
execute  a  Brahmin  was  contrary  to  Hindu  , 
law,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  Hindu 
law  with  civilised  notions  of  equal  justice,  and  j 
it  had  to  be  repealed.  But  if  a  definite  law  can 
be  repealed  on  account  of  its  inconsonancy  with 
i  reason  and  justice,  the  same  arguments  exist  in 
a  stronger  degree  against  an  inhuman  and  bar- 
:  barous  custom.  The  Marquess  Wellesley  re- 
;  fused  to  recognise  the  plea  of  custom  in  ex¬ 
cuse  of  what  he  rightly  stated  to  be  the  “  cri¬ 
minal  and  inhuman  practice”  of  sacrificing  chil¬ 
dren,  by  exposing  them  to  be  drowned  or  de¬ 
voured  by  sharks  at  the  island  of  Sagor  and  at 
Bansbaryah,  Changdah  and  other  places  on  the 
Ganges.  At  Saugor  such  sacrifices  used  to  be 
made  at  fixed  periods,  namely,  the  day  of 
full  moon  in  November  and  January  ;  at  which 
time  grown  persons  had  also  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  a  similar  death.  At  the  Hindu  fes¬ 
tival  in  1801  twenty-three  persons  sacrificed 
themselves,  or  were  sacrificed  by  others,  in  the 
island  of  Saugor.  The  custom  of  sacrificing 
children  arose  from  vows  made  by  their  parents 
who,  when  apprehensive  of  not  having  issue, 
had  promised  in  the  event  of  their  having  five 
children  to  devote  the  fifth  in  its  infancy  to 
the  Ganges.  In  1802  the  Magistrate  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government 
that  a  boy  aged  twelve  had  been  thrown  into 
the  Ganges.  “  The  boy  having  saved  himself 


I  by  swimming,  a  Gosayn  endeavoured  to  extend  j 
to  him  his  protection  ;  but,  singular  and  un-  i 
natural  as  it  may  appear,  he  was  again  seized  L 
I  and  committed  to  destruction  by  his  own  par- 
!  ents.”  The  Calcutta  Magistrates  also  for-  I 
warded  to  Government  the  affidavit  of  a  j 
pilot  who,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  had  visited  • 
8augor  Island  in  November  and  “  saw  altogether 
eleven  men.  women,  and  lads  destroyed  by  the 
sharks.”  Lord  Wellesley  on  receiving  the  , 
i  report  called  upon  the  Pandits  and  chief 
Brahmins  of  the  College  at  Fort  William,  to 
declare  by  what  sanction  in  their  Shasters  these 
cruelties  were  committed.  They  alleged  no  | 
sanction  but  custom.  In  May  1802,  there  was 
issued  a  regulation  declaring  the  practice  to  be 
murder,  punishable  with  death,  and  “the  plea  of 
custom  would  be  inadmissible  in  excuse  of  the 
:  offence.”  The  fate  of  little  girls  thrown  into 
the  Ganges  to  be  devoured  by  sharks  was  less 
j  cruel  than  the  fate  of  children  who  are  mar- 
:  red  for  life  or  die  from  injuries  inflicted  under 
the  sanction  of  custom  by  their  own  husbands. 
Lord  Wellesley  also  directed  an  investigation 
into  the  practice  of  sati,  and  the  Pandits 
j  were  again  called  upon  to  produce  the  sanction 
j  of  their  Shasters  in  support  of  these  cruel 
sacrifices.  They  again  alleged  no  sanction  but 
custom.  Lord  Wellesley’s  official  investigations 
|  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  number  of 
women  sacrificed  during  the  year  1803,  within 
thirty  miles  round  Calcutta,  was  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  One  of  the  widows  was  a 
„  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age.  It  was  calculated  that 
!  from  the  year  1756  to  1829  no  less  than 
seventy  thousand  widows  were  burnt  at  the 
|  stake.  The  sudden  close  of  the  splendid 
administration  of  Lord  Wellesley  prevented 
him  from  crowning  it  by  the  abolition  of  the 
barbarous  and  cruel  rite.  He,  however,  recorded 
a  minute  in  favour  of  abolishing  it,  in  which 
he  stated  “  that  it  was  one  of  the  fundament¬ 
al  maxims  of  the  British  Government  to 
consult  the  opinions,  customs  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives,  but  only  when  they  were  con- 
•  sistent  with  the  principles  of  humanitv,  morality 
and  reason.”  Other  distractions  crowded  in 
on  the  Government  after  his  departure  and  it 
was  not  till  nearly  thirty  years  after  that  Lord  ! 
William  Bentinck  assumed  the  reins  of  office 
with  the  full  determination  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  without  delay  and  “  come  to  as  early  a  deter¬ 
mination  as  a  mature  consideration  would  allow.” 
j  And  “  having  made  that  determination  to  stand 
by  it,  yea  or  no,  and  set  his  conscience  at  rest.” 
Confidential  communications  were  sent  to  the 
chief  military  and  civil  officers  of  Government 
requiring  their  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  abolition  of  “this  impious  and  inhuman 
sacrifice  not  of  one  but  of  thousands  of  vic- 

Itims”  was  likely  to  produce  in  the  native 
community.  The  majority  were  in  favour  of 
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its  abolition. 


8ir  William  Macnagbten, 
great  Orientalist,  admitted  that  sati  was, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  Hindus,  a 
religious  act  of  the  highest  merit,  and  that  it 
I  was  unwise  to  interfere  with  religious  creeds, 
however  absurd,  as  long  as  they  do  not  clash 
with  “the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  the 
I  immutable  principles  of  justice.”  He  remarked  : 
“The  rite  was  not  respected  by  the  hardy 
and  warlike  Hindus  of  the  North-West  but 
by  the  sleek  and  timid  inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
the  fat  and  greasy  citizens  of  Calcutta  whose 
very  existence  depended  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  Government.”  Fortified  by  the 
opinion  of  the  best  men  in  the  service  Lord 
Bentinck  and  his  Council  passed  the  legisla¬ 
tive  Act  which  made  sati  a  criminal  offence 
in  all  who  abetted  it.  A  slight  agitation 
was  got  up  in  Calcutta  to  rescind  the  Act, 
but  it  did  not  produce  the  slightest  feeling  of 
alarm  nor  of  resentment  in  the  country.  Every 
educated  native  agrees  that  the  abolition  of 
sati  is  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  our  admin 
istration.  The  most  bigoted  natives  would 
hardly  wish  to  see  the  rite  restored.  If  sati  had 
not  been  abolished  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  raise  Sir  Romesh  Chunder  Mitter  to  the 
bench.  A  man  could  not  have  tried  other  men 
for  murder  who  was  bound  by  his  religion  to 
sanction  the  murder  of  his  wife  or  wives. 
The  Eoglish  Government  has  saved  the  children 
from  the  Ganges,  the  widows  from  the  flames, 
and  the  child-wife  from  the  misery  of  perpetual 
widowhood  after  the  death  of  her  sexagenenan 
husband.  It  remains  for  the  educated  natives  of 
Bengal  to  assist  the  Government  to  complete 
the  great  work  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
social,  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
land.  All  men  can  appreciate  and  sympathise  ^ 
with  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  beset,  J 
but  the  path  of  duty  is  always  strewn  with 
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difficulties.  The  time  has  come  when  they 
have  to  prove,  like  Mr.  Telang,  an  orthodox 


Hindu  belonging  to  an  orthodox  family,  that  a 
liberal  education  has  not  been  bestowed  in  vain 


on  the  natives  of  India. 


ill E  EVANGELIST. 


DR.  BARROWS’  LECTURESHIP  IN  INDIA. 

Address  of  Jacob  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  O.D.,  on  the 


occasion  of  the  farewell  meeting  in  New  York. 

My  Brother:  It  has  fallen  to  my  happy  lot  to 
voice  the  earnest  prayer,  the  ardent  desire  of 
the  great  body  of  evangelical  missionaries 
working  in  India,  that  your  coming  to  that 
land  may  bring  a  very  rich  blessing,  and  that 
to  that  end  our  covenant  God  may  guide, 
strengthen,  bless,  and  richly  endow  you  in 
1  !  and  for  your  every  effort. 

It  is  not  to  all  who  come  to  India  from 
:  '  Christian  lands  that  we  missionaries  give  this 

hearty  greeting.  With  sorrow  and  shame  do 
we  remember  the  Olcotts,  Blavatskys,  and 
Besants  that  have  come  from  Christian  Amer¬ 
ica  and  England.  Others  have  come,  not 
hostile,  npminallx.  to  ^Christianity,  but  en- _ 
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so  much  that  it  can  stand  complacently  on 
the  same  platform  with  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  and  invite  them  to  a  fraternal 
embrace. 

You  doubtless  recall  the  fervent  ejaculation 
of  Mrs.  Partington,  when,  as  she  was  return¬ 
ing  from  church  on  Sunday  in  the  Athens  of 
America,  she  piously  exclaimed,  “That  it  was 
such  a  blessed  privilege  to  live  in  a  city  where 
the  Gospel  was  regularly  dispensed  with.” 
Alas,  some  who  come  to  India  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  do  really  dispense  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel;  “From  all  such,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us  I” 

We  do  not  look  for  this  from  you.  No,  sir, 
we  believe  that  you  will  come  to  us  with  no 
emasculated  Gospel,  but  to  hold  up  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  awakened  Hindus  “the  faith 
that  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints,”  and  thus  believing,  I  voice  to  you, 
from  the  missionary  body,  a  royal  welcome. 

Suffer  me,  as  one  who  has  rendered  thirty- 
six  years  of  service  for  India,  and  who  hopes 
ere  long  to  return  to  fill  out  there  his  half 
century  of  earliest  service  for  the  Master,  and 
who  has  seen  such  important,  though  partly 
hidden  changes  going  on  in  that  hitherto 
changeless  land,  suffer  me  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  those  altered  conditions  which 
have  some  bearing  on  the  way  in  which  you 
will  set  forth  your  message  to  my  adopted  fel-  H 
low -countrymen. 

Three  and  a  half  decades  ago  the  missionary 
was,  as  a  rule,  met  by  the  most  imperturbable 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes. 
Their  system,  which  they  claimed  had  stood 
unchanged  for  millenniums,  they  believed 
would  stand  forever.  They  scorned  a  contest 
with  so  modern  and  ignoble  a  foe  as  Christi¬ 
anity.  That  day  has  passed.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  to  show  them  the  unsatisfying  na¬ 
ture  of  their  religion.  All  thinking  India  is 
in  the  throes  of  a  mighty  religious  upheaval. 

All  agree  that  Hinduism,  the  Hinduism  of  to¬ 
day,  cannot  stand.  Native  newspapers  have 
been  voicing  this  conviction  in  singularly  em¬ 
phatic  language  of  late.  The  Hindu,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  orthodox  Hinduism  in  Madras,  a  very 
influential  paper,  says  of  the  present  Brahmin 
priesthood : 

Profoundly  ignorant  as  a  class,  and  infinitely 
selfish,  it  is  the  mainstay  of  every  unholy, 
immoral,  and  cruel  custom  and  superstition, 
from  the  wretched  dancing  girl  who  insults 
the  Deity  by  her  existence,  to  the  pining 
child-widow,  whose  every  tear,  and  every  hair 
of  whose  head  shall  stand  up  against  every 
one  of  us  who  tolerate  it,  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment. 

And  of  the  endowed  temples  and  shrines  it 
says,  in  another  issue  : 

The  vast  majority  of  these  endowments  are 
corrupt  to  the  core.  They  are  a  festering 
mass  of  crime  and  vice  and  gigantic  swind¬ 
ling. 

The  Reis  and  Rayyet,  an  influential  news¬ 
paper  of  Northern  India,  sneers  at  Mrs.  Be- 
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its  place.  One  class  seeks  to  slough  off  all 
the  impurer  accretions  of  the  last  2,000  years 
and  revamp  the  earlier  and  purer  Hinduism 
of  the  Vedas,  as  the  religion  of  the  future. 
But,  to  their  dismay,  no  two  can  agree  as  to  J 
what  that  is. 

Another  class,  seeing  how  Christianity  has  j 
exalted  Western  nations,  seek  to  obtain  all  | 
of  these  uplifting  influences  of  Christianity 
without  accepting  the  living  Christ,  who,  I 
we  know,  has  wrought  this  exaltation. 

A  third  class  are  secretly  yearning  to  em¬ 
brace  Christianity  ivith  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  ! 
and  hundreds  would  do  so  at  once  were  it  not  I 
for  the  social  ostracism  and  the  loss  of  all  j 
things  which  such  a  step  would  inevitably  j 
bring  upon  them.  That  backbone,  that  sub-  I 
lime  endurance,  is  lacking  which  a  true  ap-  j 
prehension  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  | 
Friend,  an  ever-present  Brother,  alone  can  | 
give.  Of  the  second  class  is  that  vigorous  jj 
Hindu  paper,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer.  It  | 
says : 

It  is  so  very  difficult  for  our  missionary  j 
friends  to  see  that  the  mind  which  rejects  the 
theory  of  the  incarnation  of  Rama  would  not  j 
believe  in  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  No,  No.  j 
Emancpiation  is  once  for  all.  .  .  .  We  con¬ 
cede  that  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  perfect, 
the  noblest  of  men.  We  read  the  Bible  and 
listen  awe-struck  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  pass  on  to  the  soul  stirring  sacrifice  on 
Calvary.  Does  it  move  us  one  whit  the  less, 

I  this  immortal  heroism,  that  we  believe  that 
the  Hero  was  a  Man?  Why  do  you  [mission¬ 
aries]  want  more? 

They  admire  Christ  as  a  Man,  but  remain 
pronounced  Hindus  still.  The  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  of  these  classes  talk  loudly  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
profess  to  believe  in  such  teaching  as  much 
as  Christians,  and  yet  those  who  thus  talk 
loudest  were  the  ones  who,  on  the  conversion 
of  a  Brahmin  recently  in  the  mission  I  repre¬ 
sent,  stirred  up  the  mobs  who  tried  for  weeks 
to  waylay  and  murder  both  the  young  Brah¬ 
min  and  the  missionary.  Ah,  it  is  a  higher 
fatherhood  and  sonship  and  brotherhood  than 
Hindus  ever  conceived  of,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  reveals :  “As  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His 
name.”  “For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
My  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
My  brother,”  said  the  Son  of  God  while  in 
His  mortal  form. 

That  brotherhood,  that  fatherhood,  that  son- 
ship  is  what  India  knows  not,  is  wbat  India 
needs,  is  what  we  pray  that  you  may  so  pow¬ 
erfully,  so  lovingly,  so  convincingly  set  forth- 
that  hundreds  of  those  who  shall  hear  your 
message,  may  thus  become  sons  of  God,  broth¬ 
ers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  among  the  Hindus 
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LORD  RADSTOCK’S  IMPRESSIONS. 

Lard  Kadstock,  who  recently  visited  India,  has 
wiitten  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  Times  on  the 
progress  ol  C  iria tianicy  in  Iudii,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  rays  : — 

Sir, — So  nnny  ol  your  readsrs  are  interested 
in  the  condition  of  this  wonderful  Empire  that 
I  believe  you  will  be  glad  to  hoar  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  one  who  visits  India  f  >r  the  fifth  time. 
In  each  visit  1  heard  reports  which  indicated 
a  growing  softening  of  hostility  against  Christian 
teaching.  But  this  time  1  am  amazed  at  the 
great  changes  which  are  silently  but  rurely  goffig 
on.  I!l-inform-d  people  are  in  the  habit  of  say¬ 
ing  that  mission  work  has  been  a  failure.  The 
last  cenrui,  which  shewed  a  growth  i«  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Christ'ans  to  the  event  of  25  to  39  per 
cent,  sad  in  some  place*  o!  50  p*r  cent.  in 
the  decade,  would  be  an  arswer  to  this.  But 
any  thoughtful  observer  will  see  movements  on 
a  gigantic  scalt,  which  are  clearly  to  be  traced 
to  tha  indirect  effect  of  Christian  teaching.  , 

Let  me  give  examples  from  what  has  taken 
place  here  in  the  last  few  weeks.  A  boy's 
rsluge  to  be  conducted  on  theroughly  Christian 
lines  was  opened  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
His  audience  conaiated  «f  200  Europeans,  Eura¬ 
sians,  and  some  Joo  to  600  Hindus,  yet  wheu 
he  spoke  of  his  own  faith  in  Christ  (and  of  the 
blessing  he  had  had  from  early  Christian  training 
he  wa3  warmly  applauded  by  Hindus  as  well  as 
Christians.  A  few  days  later  a  testimonial  was 
being  given  to  M".  K.  C.  Banerji,  a  Brahmin 
of  high  birth,  but  who  4.0  years  ago  became  a 
Christian,  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  able 
and  feremost  leaders  of  Christia  n  work.  He  bad 
been  receutly  appointed  Registrar  of  the  Un:- 
versity  by  the  Senate,  of  whom  the  very  large 
majority  are  Hindus,  and  the  testimonial  was 
subscribed  for  largely  by  Hiudu  members  at 
the  University,  A  most  orthodox  Hindu  ex- 
Judge  Banerji  was  in  the  chair  and  presen'ed 
the  testimonial.  In  ackaowledg’ng  the  presentation 
Mr.  K.  C.  Baueiji  said  that  whatever  success  he 
had  in  life  he  owed  it  all  to  Christianity  This 
speech  was  lcudly  applauded  by  the  highly  re¬ 
spected  Hindu  chairman.  A  wank  ago  a  lecture 
was  given  ou  the  Bible  te  some  150  native 
gentlemen  (non-Chris  ians).  At  the  dote  of  the 
meeting  a  Brahmo  Professor  of  the  Presidency 
College  gave  a  most  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
Bfble  as  the  source  not  merely  of  enlightenment, 
beat  of  peace  and  comfort  mare  especially  »3 
*it^  revealed  the  character  of  Jesss.  He  was  fol- 
F|«wed  by  an  orthodox  Hindu  editor  who  spokn 
q f  the  benefits  conferred  by  Biiiish  rule,  but  said 
greatest  benefit  v?*s  tho  introduction  of  th  e 
ible. 
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A  HINDU  ASCETIC  8  CaNVKRSION. 
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Another  remarkable  witness  is  coming  on  the 
scence  — Swami  Dhnrmanandg,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Hindu  ascetics  in  Bengal.  He  had 
a  large  number  of  disciples  from  ameug  the 
highest  classes,  including  magistrates,  lawyers, 
and  Judges.  Seventeen  years  age  he  heard  in 
an  address  by  an  Englishman  in  Delhi  the  i«- 
spiied  word*,  “  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  it 
seemed  to  give  him  a  faint  glimmer  of  a  com¬ 
municated  life.  He  lsarot  Hebrew  and  Greek 
in  order  to  read  the  Bible  In  the  original,  he 
learnt  Arabic  to  read  the  Koran,  has  travelled  in 
Europe,  spent  n  long  time  in  Rome,  wnnt  to 
Armenia,  Constantinople,  and  from  thence  to 
Mecca,  China,  ]apaD.  After  17  years’  study  of 
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Buddhism,  Muhamm.danism,  and  Christianity  he 

has  new  avowed  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  aud  has  written  a  book  to  show  tha- 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  aud  Mes. 
siah,  the  only  Redeemsr  tor  now  and  all  ages 
He  expressed  to  ms  his  opiuion  that  India 
owed  her  civilization  and  her  education  ts  the 
missionaries. 

Such  a  testimony  from  a  man  of  such  high 
birth  that  Brahmans  take  a  low  place  before 
him,  and  who  has  in  an  amulet  the  dust  of  the 
2'o'  holy  places  of  India  to  which  he  hae  been 
a^  pilgrim  cannot  tail  to  awaken  a  yet  deeper 
inquiry  among  the  200,000,000  of  Hindus  in 
India,  and  is  an  evidence  of  how  profound  is 
the  impr*s»io*  of  truth  of  the  Christian  faith 
made  by  tho  present  condition  of  Christianity 
in  India.  It  is  also  deeply  interesting 

to  see  the  indirect  effect  of  the  Bible  ce 
Hinduism,  and  the  very  marked  retarn  to 

Monotheism  and  to  the  recognition  of  aaoral  ob¬ 
ligations  as  wore  important  than  observance  of 
ritual  which  is  seen  in  many  leaders  of  thought. 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  Hinduism  defended 
on  the  ground  that  its  earlier  Monotheistic  teach¬ 
ing  is  like  Christianity. 

In  the  first  fortnight  of  my  time  in  India  I  had 
tha  opportunity  of  speaking  to  about  3,000  stu¬ 
dents,  who  listened  with  an  interest  which  I  thiuk 
would  not  have  been  found  in  an  equal  number 
ol  English  undergraduates.  At  a  recent  con- 
]  Lrence  of  missionaries  from  all  parts  ef 
B-Dgal  there  were  reports  indicating  not 
only  a  dyin*  out  of  prejudice  aad  a  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  the  reality  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Message,  but  a  marked  increase  of  the  nuro- 
1  ber  of  baptisms.  There  is  a  general  aud  growing 
feeling  that  there  are  multitudes  who  are  convinced 
*  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  but  who  are  waiting 
for  a  leader,  in  order  te  break  the  family  traditions 
which  have  held  them  in  bondage  for  so  many 
centuries . 

It  cannot  be  too  oftea  enforced  os  those 
who  rule  at  home  that,  as  eur  rule  can  only 
be  a  moral  one,  it  is  of  unspeakable  importance 
that  not  only  eur  legislation  should  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  Christian  ethics,  which  all  educated 
India  accepts  as  the  standard  of  conduct,  but 
that  those  who  administer  government  even  in 
subordinate  positions,  should  be  seen  .  1*  their 
administration  aad  lives  to  bn  guided  by  the 
loftiest  ideal.  Wherever  they  fail  the  natives  in- 
«ti«ctivelv  see  the  failure  as  a  weakness,  and 
consequently,  instead  nt  being  willingly  led  by 
a  superior  intellige.ee,  only  yield  to  a  superior 
force  which  at  heart  they  do  not  venerate, 
which  they  will  resist,  and  from  whieh  when 
occasion  arises,  if  possible,  they  will  liberate 
ths®  selves.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
1  that  the  growih  of  ■  OH-Christian  education 
i  creates  a  crsviDg  for  increased  political  power, 
while  it  utterly  fails  to  givo  either  the  power 
or  even  the  ideal  of  subordinating  private  in¬ 
terests  to  the  great  principle  that  the  good  of 
the  masses  should  be  the  first  care  el  all  gov¬ 
ernors  or  legislators  end  paramount  to  any 
considerations  of  personal  profit.  If,  therefore, 
they  see  in  Government  officials  a  low  idea  , 
they  will  be  the  more  encouraged  to  think 
that  they  themselves  are  fit  tt>  exereise  a 
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political  power  for  which  our  Government  edu¬ 
cation  tends  to  create  aipiratiors. 

Meanwhile  the  lack  of  governing  Christian 
principles  in  character  makes  it  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  entrust  power,  hu',  to  a  Tery  small  per¬ 
centage  of  Xho  educated  native*  who,  because 
they  have  sien  political  pl  wer  exercised  by 
others  who  in  the  main  have  been  taught 
.  to  afct  uprightly,  imagine  that  they  toa 
;  are  fit  to  exercise  it,  a  id  regard  any  hindrance 
:  to  its  exerciss  as  depn-v  ti  m  of  juat  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  for  wbicli  they  will 
contend. 

MISSION  WORK  AT  PESHAWAR. 

Since  writing  tbe  shove,  f  have  visited  Pesha¬ 
war  and  have  had  remarkable  confirmation  of 
the  importance  of  mission  wotk,  As  most  of 
your  readers  are  aware,  Pe3haw*r  is  only  nine 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Khaibar  Pass  ; 
there  the  tribes  are  so  wild  that  though  two  or 
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three  generations  have  elapsed  since  they 
under  our  influence,  caravans  can  only  pass 
twice  a  week  when  the  hills  are  specially  guarded 
and  a  stroug  escort  protects  front,  fl.uk,  and 
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rear  of  column,  while  any  one  straying  from  off  ths 
road  would  be  in  great  peril  from  the  villagers,  who 
live  in  villages  like  small  fortressrs,  where  blood 
feuds  are  continually  bring  avenged  by  death — 


Peshawar  city  in  the  msdisal 
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yet  every  day  iu 

mission  may  be  sren  about  loo  men,  many 
ol  them  from  these  Teiy  villages  or  from  Kabal 
or  from  Central  A«i«,  liiteeiag  to  the  itory 
of  the  love  of  God  to  man. 

Probably  about  25.000  wild  mes  come  there 
annually  as  out-patiants  *nd  find  they  are  cared 
tor  by  Christian  men.  At  Bacnu,  another  very 
wild  place  beyond  the  Kohat,  there  ore  pro¬ 
bably  aa  many  who  gat  their  first  idea  of 
Christian  care  from  the  servant  of  God  who 
conducts  the  medical  mission  with  such  devo- 
tiou  and  success  that  he  has  a  far-reaching 
influence  .naong  ths  lawless  tribes  who  con¬ 
tinually  raid  our  frontier.  The  Mullahs  are  the 
principal  agitators,  and  thoir  religious  influence 
makes  them  the  most  formidable  factor  in  the 
whole  frontier,  but  when  once  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel  begin  to  iBfluenee  these  tribes, 
the  greatest  element  of  danger  among  the  wild 
men  who  live  acrois  our  frontier  i,2oO  miles 
long  will  be  eliminated. 

Hitherto  the  policy  of  the  Government  has 
been  to  forbid  any  mission  work  across  the 
frontier,  and  the  result  is  that  no  approximna- 
tien  to  security  of  life,  has  taken  plaee.  Yet 
within  our  frontier  where  the  same  kind  ®f 
race*  are  eubjscted  even  to  the  indirect  influences 
of  Christianity,  Christian  ladies  are  as  secure  as  in 
Pari*.  §  I»  Peshawar  city,  with  ita  streets  crowded 
by  wild  meD,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  daily  proclaimed 
UtM*  -many  thoughtful  listeners.  The  Cross  of 
Christ,  which  has  changed  Europeaa  nations 
from  ignorant  barbarians,  and  given  them  the 
Christian  ideal  a*  their  ideal  will  have  the.  same 
power  ov«r  these  sons  of  Asia  when  they  come 
under  it*  S^uence. 

FRONTIER  “  HOLY  MEN.” 

People  in  Eoglaud  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  in  a  centra  where  Mu¬ 
hammadanism  enchecked  by  British  rule  is  para¬ 
mount.  SpeakiDg  lately  with  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  frontier  officers,  ha  gave  examples  from 
the  history  of  the  last  three  months  to  show  what 
11  Holymsu  ”  among  them  are  capable  of.  Some 
time  ago  a  noted  holy  man  died  leaving  four  son*. 
Three  of  these  “  holymen  ”  murdered  their  elder 
brother  in  order  to  get  his  property.  Not 
many  weeks  ago  another  "  holy  man  ”  had  a  great 
followiig,  but  s  third  “  holywan  ”  waetod  to  cunt 
him  and  raised  a  lores  aud  besieged  him  ;  af‘er  some 
time  he  surrendered  on  the  premiss  that  his 
life  should  be  spared.  For  a  time  he  was  kept 
as  a  prisoner,  but  within  a  week  or  so  was 
murdered  by  the  11  holy  man.”  Meanwhile  every 
man  claims  the  right  to  sell  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  the  “  holy  man,”  including  Mullahs 
are  often  looked  upon  as  amongst  the  wsrst 
criminals.  A  leading  native  gentleman  lately  said 
j  to  the  fiontier  officer  to  whom  I  have  referred, 

11  You  speak  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  they 
were  pure  compared  to  Peshav  ar,”  a  verdict 
confirmed  by  tha  hospitals,  aud  this,  a  city  where 
Muhammadanism  reigns  supreme,  and  yet  we 
hear  in  England  too  often  the  superficial  chatter 
of  ignorant  people  who  say  "  one  religion  is  as 
good  as  another  1 

Meanwhile,  from  many  quarters  we  hear  that 
leaders  of  Hindu  thought  are  wishing  (hat  the 
Bible  should  be  introduced  into  the  educational 
system  as  the  highest  standard  of  moral  teach¬ 
ing,  while  people  who  call  themselves  Christians 
oppose  the  propagation  of  those  Holy  ScripMire 
on  which  their  profe*«ed  faith  is  based,  who 
moreover,  contribute  to  the  formation  oi  lawless 
principles  in  the  risiag  generation  which  would 
lead  to  the  abyss  in  which  Franee  was  plung¬ 
ed  by  the  great  Revolution,  11  ni  Dieu  ni  msitre.” 

In  conclusion,  I  am  aware  that  many  wdl  say 
that  relations  of  theiro  who  have  been  to  India 
have  oever  seeu  rerl  Christianity  ia  the  natives 
and  therefore  argue  there  cao  be  no  result  of 
Christian  mission*.  1  he  a»*wer  is  exccedm 
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simple-  population  ol  Indu  TV  MarfytWw 

hundred  millions.  Supposing  we  take  the  number 
ef  real  Christians  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  are  only  Christians  in  name  at  250,000,  it 
i*  perfectly  intelligible  that  people  may  hsre 
met  thousands  of  natives  and  yet  never  met 
a  real  Christian,  especially  il  they  did  not  take 
to  And  them  out.  Meanwhile 


let  them 


any  pains 

remember  the  difference  between  seed  time  and 
harvest.  A  cockney  going  into  a  cornfield  where 
wheat  had  been  sown  and  where  only  little 
green  blades  were  to  be  seen  would  possibly 
call  them  weeds  and  ssy  that  farming  was  no 
good,  but  those  who  had  tilled  the  land  and 
sown  the  seed  would  be  quietly  waiting  for  the 
great  harvest-home  when  "  he  that  soweth  and  he 
that  reapeth  will  rejoice  together.” 

Yours,  Ra»stock. 

P.S. — June  25. — I  thought  it  will  to  submit 
this  to  others  who  kaovv  India,  and  I  have 
therefore  read  it  to  over'2»  who  are  in  different 
parts  of  India  ;  they  have  all  thought  it  a  fair 
f  representation  of  the  state  of  things. 
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PUNDlTiy  RAMABAI  0>N  HINDUISM. 

Pundita  Ramabai  contribub^  'to^tdie  St. 
Louis  Christian  Advocate  an  article  de¬ 
serving  to  be  read  with  care  by  those 
Americans  who  are  tempted  to  adopt  the 
Hindu  religion,  as  described  by  travelling 
apostles  of  that  faith.  It  will  be  recalled 
in  this  connection  that  Miss  F.  Henrietta 
Muller,  an  educated  Englishwoman,  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  London  school 
board,  became  a  convert  to  Hinduism, 
and  went  to  India  to 'study  it  more  deeply. 
After  spending  nine  years  there,  she  came 
back  completely  cured  and  disillusionized. 
The  systematic  and  deliberate  sacrifice  of 
women  which  is  taught  by  the  Hindu  re¬ 
ligion  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
opening  her  eyes. 

On  this  subject,  Pundita  Ramabai  speaks 
as  an  expert.  She  says: 
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What  has  shocked  me  most  has  been 
the  report  that  there  are  women  in  Amer¬ 


ica  who  are  confessedly  studying  and  M 
adopting  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  I 
As  I  was  born  and  educated  in  that  phi-  ■* 
losophy,  having  taken  my  degree  of  Pun¬ 
dita  in  it,  I  am  acquainted  with  both  its 
literature  and  its  influence  on  my  people, 
and  I  want  to  witness  to  its  degradation. 

To  study  Indian  philosophy,  one  must  go 
to  India  and  see  its  results,  aud  learn  to 
read  the  Shastas  in  the  original.  It  is  all 
very  nice  to  read  pretty  translations, 
where  much  that  is  base  and  degrading  is 
expurgated;  but  the  original  is  quite 
another  thing. 

These  people  are  dissatisfied  and  want 
something  better,  something  grand.  Some 
of  them  told  me  they  found  so  many 
grand  things”  in  the  Hindu  religion  after 
they  studied  these  translations.  They  re¬ 
ceived  that  knowledge  in  the  English 
language,  and  they  say  those  books  are 
“full  of  grand  thoughts.”  I  can  tell  you 
many  of  those  “grand  thoughts,”  for  I 
have  studied  the  same  books  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  tongue.  I  thought  I  could  find  some¬ 
thing  happier  and  something  higher  in  the 
philosophical  works  of  my  people,  but  I 
found  only  large  words.  The  philosophi¬ 
cal  language  is  “very  deep  and  very 
grand,”  therefore  it  is  fine  to  make  long 
sentences,  and  these  sentences  fill  perhaps 
two  or  three  or  six  pages.  When  you 
have  got  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  you  do 
not  remember  what  is  said  on  the  first 


page,  and  so  you  find  it  “very  grand  "an? 

very  deep.”  You  know  it  is  very  grand 
when  you  do  not  understand  it;  and  that 
is  just  what  this  philosophy  means.  It  is 
philosophy  when  you  do  not  understand 
it.  I  can  tell  you  I  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  that  philosophy. 

And  what  has  that  philosophy  done  for 
the  people  of  India?  A  tree  is  judged  by 
its  fruits.  An  apple  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  a  pear,  but  it  will  bring  forth  its 
own  kind.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
that  philosophy  must  be  judged  by  its 
fruit.  You  are  a  people  of  some  feeling. 
Everything  is  real.  You  feel  that  when 
other  people  are  starving  you  ought  to 
give  them  something  to  eat;  but  out  in 
India  they  do  not  feel  that.  Men  do  not 
feel  a  sympathy  for  others.  They  do  not 
feel  for  people  who  are  starving  or  being 
killed  in  war.  In  our  late  famine,  our 
philosophers  felt  no  compassion  for  the 
sufferers,  and  did  not  help  the  needy. 
For  why  should  they  help,  when  they 
claimed  that  suffering  was  not  real,  neither 
were  the  dying  children  real?  The  first 
result  of  that  philosophy  is  the  basest  j 
cruelty  and  selfishness;  no  compassion  ! 
for  sufferers,  and  siupt&BJp  egotism. 

To  study  Hindu  philosophy  it  is  best  to  1 
visit  India  and  experience  it.  Plenty  of 
opportunities  are  offered,  even  if  you  go 
only  to  Bombay.  The  people  of  India  and 
the  philosophers  who  have  studied  with 
the  learned  men  ought  to  feel  alike 
towards  all  people  and  all  beings;  but 
they  never  show  a  particle  of  kindness  to 
the  women,  and  their  lives  are  made  so 
unbearable  that  they  want  to  kill  them¬ 
selves.  The  philosophers  have  shown 
mercy  towards  all  lower  animals.  They 
have  established  hospitals  for  animals, 
but  they  have  never  established  hospitals 
for  women.  The  preachers  who  have  come 
over  here  to  preach  Buddhism  to  the 
American  people  have  established  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  animals  in  Bombay.  In  that 
hospital  there  is  a  ward  devoted  to  bugs, 
and  a  man  is  hired  to  feed  those  bugs  on 
his  blood  every  night.  They  never  take 
any  thought  of  the  women  who  are  dying 
under  the  weight  of  this  philosophy,  but 
they  just  show  their  charity  towards  the 
bugs.  I  recommend  that  hospital  for  the 
edification  of  American  students  of  Buddh¬ 
ism.  Let  them  stay  one  night  in  that 
bug  ward.  That  will  pay  them  for  all 
their  labors  in  studying  that  philosophy. 

The  Hindu  women  have  been  made 
slaves.  Our  philosophers  have  never  es¬ 
tablished  schools  for  our  women  and  girls, 
but  they  have  taught  that  it  was  a  relig¬ 
ious  duty  to  burn  thousands  of  widows 
alive.  The  womeu  are  very  necessary  in 
order  to  cook  the  food  and  care  for  hus¬ 
bands,  but  when  husbands  die  they  are 
good  for  nothing,  When  I  was  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  I  was  asked  by  some  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers  to  speak  on  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
lu  women.  They  tried  to  make  a  preacher  i 
bf  me.  If  I  had  become  a  preacher  of  the  j 
Hindu  religion  I  do  not  think  I  could  | 
ha^n  remained  a  single  day.  I  was  told  ! 
in  the  first  place,  by  our  learned  people,  [ 
that  the  women  must  never  study  the  j 
holy  books  of  the  Hindus.  The  men  of  j 
India  think  that  the  very  study  of  the  j 
books  gives  them  salvation;  but  if  the  j 
women  study  those  books  they  are  lost.  \ 
What  is  good  for  men  is  not  good  for 
women  in  India.  I  just  over-stepped  that 
rule  a  little,  and  made,  a  study  ol  the  re- 


ligion.  What  do  you  think  I  found 
man’s  religion  was?  This  religion  said 
you  must  never  read  or  write;  knowledge 
is  not  desirable  for  women.  Women  are 
naturally  wicked,  and  if  they  get  any 
knowledge  they  become  worse  and  worse. 

The  next  duty  of  a  woman  is  that  she 
|  must  be  married,  no  matter  how  old  or 
how  young  she  is.  You  cannot  find  many  [| 


Jfunmarried  women  in_  all  that  country. 

I  rl  he  religious  books  teach  that  unmarried 
J  women  are  going  to  hell  to  be  doomed  to 
I  eternal  punishment,  and  so  the  first  care 
j  of  the  parents  is  to  get  a  girl  baby  mar¬ 
ried.  As  soon  as  a  girl  baby  is  born  in 
the  family,  the  father  begins  to  think 
where  he  can  get  a  husband  for  her. 
When  she  is  nine  or  ten  months  old,  he 
goes  to  a  neighbor  and  says,  “I  have  a 
daughter,  and  you  would  like  your  son  to 
get  married;  will  he  marry  my  daugh¬ 
ter?”  And  so  they  are  married.  The 
two  men  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
the  contract  is  settled  between  them. 
That  is  marriage  under  Hindu  philosophy, 
and  it  is  binding. 

Perhaps  700  girls  in  1,000  are  married 
under  ten  years  of  age,  for  no  girl  is  al-  I 
lowed  to  remain  unmarried  after  she  is 
twelve.  It  is  only  the  low  castes  who 
allow  them  to  remain  unmarried  until 
they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen;  high-caste 
men  get  their  girls  married  before  they 
are  ten. 

What  happens  after?  If  the  man  dis-  ] 
likes  the  woman,  he  has  the  divine  right  ] 
of  marrying  as  many  women  as  he  likes,  I 
for  the  man  is  considered  the  incarnation  j 
of  the  God  YishDU,  and  the  god  had  6,000  3 
wives  in  this  life.  A  man  can  get  mar-  | 
ried  to  several  women  at  a  time.  There  j 
are  some  high-caste  people  who  get  so  •] 
high  as  to  marry  100  or  150  wives  at  a  :] 
time.  They  do  not  have  a  very  good  S 
memory,  and  so  they  keep  a  directory  of  -1 
their  wives  and  children.  As  the  husband  j 
is  immortal,  the  Hindu  religion  says  that  a 
a  woman  must  never  marry  again  when  U 
her  husband  dies.  If  they  want  to  get  to  | 
heaven,  and  not  stop  anywhere  else,  then  j 
they  must  burn  themselves  alive.  Seven-  I 
ty  years  ago  the  women  used  to  be  burned  ■[ 
alive  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  hus-  | 
bands,  but  now  that  is  stopped  by  law.  j 
Now  the  women  are  taught  to  cast  them-  ifl 
selves  into  the  sacred  rivers,  or  take  u 
opium,  and  go  to  heaven,  where  they  may  ^ 
find  their  husbands. 

The  husband  is  considered  a  god,  and  jU 
my  countrywomen  are  taught  that  in  $ 
heaven  they  must  be  the  servants  of  their  H 
husbands  the  same  as  upon  earth.  On  J 
earth  or  in  heaven,  the  Indian  woman  can  fi 
never  be  free.  The  third  place  open  to  | 
her  is  hell.  The  man  does  not  go  there  K 
to  trouble  her,  and  that  is  the  only  place  ? 
where  she  can  be  free.  That  is  what  the  k 
Hindu  religion  says  regarding  woman,  $ 
and  that  is  the  only  religion  that  is  given  Ijj 
to  her. 

The  Hindu  woman’s  religious  duties  S 
consist  in.  hflH'Bohntd  owiJWi  and  the  wor- 
ship  of  her  hnsband.  After  rising  early  P 
and  attending  to  the  cares  of  her  house,  m 
her  next  duty  is  to  put  her  head  on  the 
sacred  feet  of  her  husband  and  worship  ’  J 
him.  When  he  comes  home  from  busi-  W 
_  ness  with  bare  feet,  her  duty  is  to  take  j 

I  warm  water  and  wash  those  beautiful  /.<] 
feet,  and  drink  the  water  in  order  to  puri-  ^j 
fyberself^ rally  unholy,  & 
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and  drinking  that  dirty  water  is  what 
sanctifies  her.  That  cleanses  her  from  all 
sin.  In  this  way  she  is  to  live  all  her 
life.  1  wonder  how  many  of  these  Ameri¬ 
can  disciples  of  Hinduism  would  like  to 
realize  that  religion? 

The  philosophy  of  India  teaches  that  t 
there  are  five  sinless  lies,  and  among  these  ", 
are  lies  told  to  women.  It  does  not  mat-  L 
ter  whether  it  is  told  to  a  mother,  or  sis-  I 
ter,  or  wife,  or  daughter.  They  must  be 
met  on  their  own  standard,  and  so  the  j 
man  tries  to  deceive  them. 

That  is  how  the  women  are  treated,  and  i 
if  American  women  think  they  would  like 
that  philosophy,  India  is  the  best  place 
for  the  study  of  the  results  of  Hinduism. 
Go  there  and  see  what  it  has  done  iorj 
women,  and  you  will  know  what  that  re¬ 
ligion  is. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  widows  of 
India.  There  are  23,000.000  of  them,  andt 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  | 
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in  his  apartments  most  of  the  day.  ,a  nS  j 
a  short  drive  in  the  afternoon. 

He  may  tell  of  the  impressions  he  got  on 
-  this  drive  at  0:15  o’clock  this  morning. 

That  was  the  hour  at  which  it  was  announced 
!  for  his  Highness  that  he  may  be  inter¬ 
viewed  to-day.  None  need  apply  beloie 
then. 

The  Maharaja,  though  he  may  own  a 
j  diamond  trimmed  coat,  evidently  does  no 
'  think  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  the  place 
for  personal  display.  Yesterday  he  wore 
an  ordinary  blue  business  suit,  decorated 
only  by  a  gold  watch  chain.  His  wife  was 
dressed  plainly  too. 

The  Prince,  in  an  interview  he  gave  yes- 
1  teriay  proclaimed  himself  a  believer  in 
advertising  and  said  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  India  when  it  learned  how 
to  advertise.  But  the  Prince  showe 
he  was  just  learning  the  game  himselt,  tor 
he  gave  only  one  interview  yesterday, 
although  importuned  for  many  more,  ne 
stopped  the  torrent  of  cards  finally  by  giving 
orders  that  not  another  one  should  be  sen 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  secretaries.  i 
will  see  no  one,  I  will  talk  to  no  one  u’-' 

6:15  to-morrow  morning,”  he  saic 
phatically.  ,  , 

In  his  one  interview  he  talked  abou 

self  and  his  people,  about  the  ®ch°° 
Baroda,  how  he  had  introduced  compul 
'  sory  education  there  and  was  now  looking 

.  for  new  ideas.  ,  ,,  .  5a 

“I  intend  to  adopt  whatever  I  find  that  is 
good  and  leave  you  everything  that  is 
I  bad,”  he  said  with  a  smile.  There  is  one 
|  thing  the  American  system  of  education 
i  will  do  in  India,  and  that  is  it  will  tear 

i  down  the  barriers  of  caste.” 

The  Maharaja  said  that  he  was  the  oe 
of  caste  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  it  dis 
j  appear  forever  from  India.  But  he  wanted 
it  particularly  understood  bT  hls  ^e^ 
that  even  if  India  had  clung  to  the  caste 
system  it  did  not  prevent  a  man  ^ 

his  own  merit  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
State.  It  was  only  in  social  matters  that 

caste  ruled.  .  ,, 

“I  hope,”  said  the  Maharaja,  earnestly, 
“that  the  day  will  come  when  the  absuri- 
ties  of  caste  will  be  swept  aside  and  men 
will  be  measured  by  their  merit  and  not  by 

their  birth  alone."  , 

The  Prince  told  his  audience  that  he 
i  wouldn’t  mind  having  a  republic  if  it  was 
a  good  one,  but  that  education  wasneceo- 
;  sary  first,  and  it  wasn’t  an  easy  task  to 
educate  the  millions  M  India.  <^st 
present,  the  Prince  admitted,  ne  himselt 
took  the  place  of  a  republic.” 

“I  make  the  laws,”  said  he.  I  bavethe 
power  of  life  and  death.  There  is  a  Cabmet, 
whose  advice  I  take  if  I  choose  Some 
times,  if  they  think  a  decree  I  have  issued 
is  wrong  and  I  find  their  views  are  based 
on  good  grounds,  I  reconsider  it. 

On  the  somewhat  delicate  subject  of 
his  relations  with  the  British  Government 
the  Prince  proved  quite  communicative. 
The  British  Government,  he  said,  had  the 
power  to  interfere,  but  it  did  not  assume 
to  govern.  That,  he  said,  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  interference.  „ 

“It  is  like  an  earthen  pot  m  a  brass  jar, 
he  said.  “They  travel  together  but  if| 
you  stretch  the  one  you  break  the  other, 

the  weaker  one  of  course.” 

When  one  of  his  interviewers  asked  the 
Prince  which  country  the  earthen  pot  repre¬ 
sented,  he  said,  with  a  smile.  Oh,  take 

got  to  the  subject  of 
■i  child  marriages,  some  one  asked  him  t 
I  age  of  his  own  wife.  Some  few  of  the 
world’s  potentates  and  great  men  might, 
have  balked  at  that,  but  not  the  Maharaja 
of  Baroda.  There  wasn’t  a  shade  of  an¬ 
noyance  on  his  face  as  he  answered  that  she 

wa,  30  years  old.  If  the  Maharam  heard 
in  the  nest  room  she  made  no  objection 


are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  WV 


are  uuuci  inouij*ii«o  j w* ^ 

have  probably  70,000  little  children  that  l 
are  doomed  to  live  in  widowhood,  and 
there  are  13,000  under  four  years  of  age.  | 
They  have  to  work  without  much  food 
being  given  to  them;  they  have  just  one 
meal  a  day.  The  people  think  they  ought 
to  be  punished  for  being  widows.  Many 
of  these  poor  little  creatures  commit  sui¬ 
cide.  Many  of  them  want  to  go  away  and 
take  liberty,  and  that  liberty  is  taken  to  | 
;  their  own  destruction, 

Think  of  the  140,000,000  women  in  In¬ 
dia  who  do  not  have  light  or  liberty,  but 
are  doomed  to  be  miserable  all  their  lives, 
and  die  like  dogs  and  cats.  I  think  it  is 
our  highest  pleasure  to  do  something  for 
our  women  in  India.  Three  hundred 
child  widows  are  in  my  school  in  Poona. 

If  you  go  out  to  India,  make  the  wid- 
I  ows  your  special  object;  for  if  the  widows 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  they 
will  gladly  accept  it.  It  is  the  widows,  I 
think,  who  are  destined  to  evangelize 
India.  They  have  been  despised  crea¬ 
tures,  but  God  can  take  these  despised 
creatures  and  make  something  out  of 
them.  Let  us  pray  for  them,  and  work 
for  them  as  much  as  we  can,  and  thank 
God  for  everything  He  has  done  for  us. 
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REFORMS  HE'D  MAKE  IN  BARODA 


$  MAHARAJA  WOULD  TEAR  DOW* 
THE  HARRIERS  OF  CASTE. 


Wouldn't  Object  to  a  Republic,  but  His 
Country  Isn’t  Ready  for  It  let 
slonarles.  He  Says,  Don’t  inter- 
stand  His  People— To  \  islt  Schoo  s. 


His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Baroda , 
who  arS  here  on  the  Celtic  on  Sunday 
was  a  very  disappointed  person  when  h 

awoke  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  yesterday 

morning  and  found  it  raining.  Ho  had  ex 
pected  te  visit  some  of  New  York’s  public 

schools  and  educational  X°“ained 

put  in  a  day  of  sight  seeing;  but  he  rem, 


His  daughter,  he  said,  was  14,  and  engaged 
to  be  married. 

“But  I  am  frying  to  delay  her  marriage 
as  much  as  possible,"  said  her  father.  “I 
think  people  should  not  marry  before  they 
are  16.  I  myself,  you  know,  made  the  law 
barring  all  marriages  under  12  years. 

The  Prince  seemed  to  be  rather  amused 
at  the  description  given  by  missionaries 
of  conditions  in  India,  He  said  that  the 
trouble  was  that  the  missionaries  thought 
that  he  and  his  people  were  ignorant  hea¬ 
thens  and  forgot  that  they  had  made  a 
study  of  philosophy  and  religion,  giving 
even  more  time  to  it  than  other  people,  f 
Religion,  he  said,  was  clearly  a  matter  for  ( 

,  the  individual  conscience. 

“Our  people,  just  like  any  other  people,” 
he  said,  “want  to  be  let  alone  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  They  hold  certain  beliefs  f 
as  sacred  and  they  will  not  be  changed.  1 
Their  philosophy  is  elastic.  I  think  we  f, 
should  leave  a  man’s  religion  to  himself.  | 
If  he  lives  his  life  so  that  he  can  die  at  peace  ; 
with  his  conscience  he  should  have  the 
right  to  make  a  choice  of  his  own  way.  Re-  ( 
ligion  to  me  is  a  study.  It  is  a  school  for  : 
thought  and  most  interesting.  ” 

The  Maharaja  said  he  didn’t  mean  to 
criticise  the  missionaries.'  They  had  done  ; 
a  lot  of  good  work,  such  as  founding  hospi¬ 
tals  and  teaching  people  the  dignity  of 
labor.  “The  uplifting  of  the  people  along  : 
■!  the  line  of  education  is  the  work  we  have  ; 
had  to  face  in  India.  We  are  a  thrifty, 
hard  working  class;  we  have  energy  and 
we  are  trying,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  learned 
|  how  to  advertise.  When  we  know  how 
we  may  accomplish  more.” 

The  Prince  said  he  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  woman  would  be  placed  on  a 
higher  plane  in  India.  Personally,  he 
said,  he  should  like  to  travel  toward  that 
goal  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  an  hour.  “But 
our  advance  seems  to  be  more  like  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  an  hour.  ” 

The  Maharaja  said  that  his  visit  in  this 
I  country  would  last  about  six  weeks  or  two 
|  months.  He  will  go  back  by  way  of  Europe. 
|  The  Maharaja’s  brother,  Samapatrao 
i  Caikwad,  who  is  here  with  him,  acts  as  his 
!i  secretary.  They  seem  devoted  to  each 
;  other  and  both  devoted  to  the  little  Maha- 
/’  rani,  the  Prince’s  better  half. 


BY  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

,  irM  hi,  j nsevh  B.  Bowles— Copyright  in 
Copvrmt^im.M.tJinJ$u  rlms  reserVed. 

SUEZ,  April  8. — Before  beginning  the  trip 
through  the  interior  of  India  a  paiagraph 
must  be  given  to  Indian  travel. 

There  are  no  Pullman  sleepers  in  this 
country  and  the  tourist  must  carry  his 
bedding  with  him.  Night  trains  have  com¬ 
partments  containing  broad  seats  whic 
can  be  used  as  couches,  and  hanging  shelves 

upon  which  one  may  lie.  . 

The  traveller  carries  his  own  blanket, 
pillow,  sheet,  towels,  soap,  &c„  and  occa-  | 
sionally  has  to  rely  on  these  at  hotels  as  j 
well  as  on  the  trains.  The  cars  are  entered  | 
from  the  side  and  one  must  take  his  chance  | 
of  awaking  at  the  right  station,  for  .here 
is  no  official  to  give  him  warning. 

In  India  it  is  customary  for  foreigners  j 

^ctfas6 interpreter  "and  looklaf te^ the  big-  I  1  pick  animals  and  horses.  The  trip  could  not 

acts  as  interp  fter  baggage  is  no  easy  I  1  be  made  in  much  less  than  two  months, 

mH-  in  this  part  of  the  British  Empire.  |  1  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  a  bath  in  the 

After  we  had  made  one  short  trip  without  1  ]  waters  of  the  sacred  river, 

assistance,  we  were  glad  to  yield  to  the  I  ,9  bathing  in  the  ganger. 

custom,  and  Goolab,  a  Calcutta  Mussulman,  |I  |  Thg  bank  of  the  Ganges  is  lined  for  a 

proved  himself  an  invaluable  aid  m  dealing  |  |  ]ong  distance  with  bathing  ghats  (as  the 

with  the  baggage  coolies,  whose  language  |  |  Btepg  ieading  to  the  river  are  called),  and 


the,  Hindu  religion  as 

V  MR.  BRYAN  SAW  IT. 

To  Him  It  Seemed  Simply  Repulsive-He  Describes  the 
I  Bathing  in  the  Ganges,  the  Burning  Ghat  and  the 

Unclean  Temples  at  Benares.  _ j 

lived  and  taught  and  where  his  doctrines 
if  were  once  triumphant,  for  Hinduism  has  , 

I  virtually  rooted  out  Buddhism,  adopting,  j, 
it  is  said,  the  device  of  making  him  one 
|  of  the  incarnations  of  their  own  god. 

|  At  Benares  one  sees  idolatry  in  its  gross- 
j  est  and  most  repulsive  forms,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  as  interesting  to-day  to  the  student 
of  the  world’s  religion  as  to  the  devoted 
3  Hindu  who  travels  hundreds  of  miles  over  \ 
M  dusty  roads  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  whose 
I  waters  he  considers  sacred.  Benares  is?  : 
J  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  j 

1  and  it  is  estimated  that  each  year  it  is  vis-  1 
1  ited  by  a  million  pilgrims. 

|  When  more  than,  100  miles  from  the  city,  ; 
1  we  saw  the  caravan  of  one  of  the  Maharajahs  1 
i  (Maharajah  is  the  title  borne  by  native 
I  princes)  on  its  way  to  the  river.  There 
a  were  five  elephants,  a  dozen  camels  and 
1  twenty  or  thirty  bull  carts,  besides  numerous 


we  could  not  understand  and  whose  charges  | 
varied  from  the  legal  rate  as  the  minimum  | 
to  three  or  four  times  that  if  the  tourist  | 
shows  himself  a  novice  at  the  business.  | 

The  hotels  of  India  are  declared  by  the  | 
guide  books  to  be  bad,  and  one  does  not  feel  Ij 
like  disputing  these  authorities  after  hav-  | 
ing  made  the  trip.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  sg 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  them, 
for  in  several  places  we  found  comfortable 
rooms  and  in  some  places  palatable  food.  . 

Everywhere  we  were  so  interested  in 
what  we  saw  that  we  could  endure  almost 
any  kind  of  accommodations,  but  at  one 
place  the  fare  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
we  were  reduced  to  eggs  and  toast.  Goolab, 
overhearing  some  mutterings  of  discontent, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  report  in  the  hope 
of  securing  some  improvement,  and  the  clera 
asked  me  for  particulars. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  not  intended  to  make 
any  complaint,  but  that  as  he  was  good 


1 

*! 


■.m  Dl/Upo 

8  at  one  point  there  is  a  burning  ghat  where  % 

I  bodies  of  the  dead  are  cremated.  Cre-  k 
I  mation  is  universal  among  the  Hindus,  , 

I  sandalwood  being  used  where  the  relatives  t 
j  can  afford  it. 

1  Taking  a  boat,  as  is  customary,  we  rowed v 
up  and  down  the  river  in  the  early  morning, 

1  and  such  a  sight!  D  "-'n  the  steps  as  far  as  / 
the  eye  could  reach  came  the  bathers,  jjp>* 


enough  to  inquire,  I  would  say  that  we  did  g 
not  like  the  cooking,  that  the  crackers  were  j 
sometimes  mouse-eaten  and  that  we  found  fr 
a  worm  in  the  cabbage.  He  thought  that  fe 
the  mice  were  inexcusable,  but,  as  if  the 
question  dispose-1  of  the  matter,  as  ed:  | 

“The  worm  was  dead,  wasn’t  it?” 

I  was  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was. 

THE  HOLY  CITY  OF  BENARES. 

,  Leaving  Calcutta  we  sought  the  ancient 
city  of  Benares,  which  bears  the  distinction 
of  being  the  centre  of  Hinduism.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  the  religious  capital  of  India 
for  2,000  years  or  more. 

At  Sarnath,  just  outside  Benares,  stands 
the  first  Buddhist  pagoda,  said  to  have  been  1 
erected  nearly  500  years  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  to  commemorate 
n i;  spot  in  the  deer  park  where  Buddha 
taught  his  disciples.  Recent  excavations 
near  there  have  brought  to  light  one  of  the 
Asoka  pillars,  which,  though  unfortunately 
broken,  still  bears  testimony  to  the  skill 
of  the  sculptor  as  wel1  as  to  the  zeal  of  the 
'great  Buddhist  king. 

These  ruins  are  all  that  there  is  left  of 
Buddhism  in  this  vicinity,  where  Buddha 


water  as  a  prep- 
o  highly  is  the 
ged  people  are 
»ay  die,  if  possi- 


ling,  a  third  body 
urni'ng,  and  it  was 
l  not  have  occurred 
}  flames  were  con- 


>in. 

the 


When  we  r'eachcJ  the  burning  ghat, 
we  found  one  body  on  the  funeral  pyre, 

and  another  soaking  in  t 
aration  for  burning. 

Ganges  revered  that 
brought  there  that  they 
ble,  in  the  water. 

While  we  were  watcl 
was  prepared  for  the  b 
so  limp  that  death  could 
long  before.  While  th( 
sliming  those  three  corpses,  we  saw  coming 
down  the  steps  a  man  carrying  the  body  of 
a  child,  apparently  about  two  years  old, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  thin  cotton  e 
The  children  of  the  poor  are  buried  ir 
stream  because  of  the  cost  of  wood. 

The  man  bore  the  lifeless  burden  to  a 
little  barge  and 


made  the  corpse  fast  to  a 
ib.  The  boatman  then 
i  the  shore  and  when  the 
earn  was  reached  the  man 
body  dropped  it  overboard, 


sn 


one 

will 


men,  women  and  children,  and  up  the 
steps  went  a  constant  stream  of  those  who 
had  finished  their  ablutions.  Most  of 
them  carried  upon  their  heads  water  pots 
of  shining  brass  and  some  carried  bundles  < 
of  wearing  apparel. 

The  bathing  is  done  leisurely  as.  if  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  ritual,  with  frequent  dip¬ 
pings;  water  is  poured  out  to  the  sun  and  / 
prayers  are  said.  The  lame,  the  halt  and 
the  blind  are  there,  some  picking  their  way 
with  painful  step,  others  aided  by  friends. 

Here,  a  leper  sought  healing  in  the  stream; 
near  him  a  man  with  emaciated  form  mixed 
his  medicine  with  the  holy  water,  and  not  • 
far  off  a  fakir  with  matted  hair  prayed 
beneath  his  big  umbrella.  On  one  of  the 
piers  a  young  man  was  cultivating  psychic 
power  by  standing  on  one  leg  while  he  told  j  j 
his  beads  with  his  face  toward  the  sun. 

Dressing  and  undressing  is  ■  a  simple  | 
matter  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Men 
and  Women  emerging  from  the  water  throw 
a  clean  robe  around  themselves .  and  then 
unloosing  the  wet  garment,  wring  it  out  , 
and  are  ready  to  return. 


I  J.  C'V  '  ; 

Those  who  bring  water  pots  fill  them  ; 
from  the  stream  out  of  which  they  have  so  | 
recently  come  and  carry  them  away  as  if  • 
some  divinity  protected  the  water  from 
pollution.  As  the  river  contains  count¬ 
less  dead  and  receives  the  filth  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  flowers  cast  into  it  by  wor¬ 
shippers,  it  requires  a  strong  faith  to  .  be¬ 
lieve  it  free  from  lurking  disease  and  seeds 
of  pestilence. 

i 

•  THE  U - -  '  - - 


THE  BURNING  GHAT. 


heavy  stone  si 
pushed  out  froi 
middle  of  the  st: 
in  charge  of  the 
and  the  burial  was  over. 

No  one  has  seen  India  until  he  has  e. 
the  Ganges;  no  one  has  seen  the  Gai 
until  he  has  seen  it  at  Benares;  and  no 
who  has  seen  the  Ganges  at  Benares 
ever  forg  et  it. 

IDOLATRY  NOT  IMPRESSIVE. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  stands  the 
Durga  temple,  better  known  as  the  Monkey 
temple,  because  it  is  the  home  of  a  large 
family  of  monkeys  which  are  regarded 
as  sacred.  Photographs  of  the  temple 
present  rather  an  attractive  appearance, 
but  the  original  is  anything  but  beautiful, 
and  the  monkeys  and  general  filth  of  the 
place  deprive  it  of  all  appearance  of  a  place 
of  worship. 

The  Golden  temple,  however,  is  the  one 
most  visited  by  tourists  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  picture  a  less  inviting  place. 
The  buildings  are  old  and  greasy  and  the 
narrow  streets  are  filled  with  images  and, 
thronged  with  beggars. 

(  One  finds  his  interest  in  missionary  work 
quickened  if  he  wanders  through  these 
streets  and  sees  the  offering  of  incense 
to  the  elephant  god  and  monkey  god  and  to 
images  innumerable.  The  air  is  heavy 
with  perfume  and  the  odor  of  decaying 
flowers,  and  one  jostles  against  the  sacred 

bulls  as  he  threads  his  way  through  the 
growd. 

We  have  not  seen  in  any  other  land  such 
evidences  of  superstition,  such  effort  to 
ward  off  evil  spirits  and  to  conciliate  idols. 
The  educated  Hindus,  and  there  are  many 
learned  men  among  the  Hindus,  regard 
these  idols  as  only  visible  representations 
t  of  an  invisible  God,  but  the  masses  seem 
to  look  no  further  than  the  ugly  images 
before  which  they  bow. 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  near  this  dark 
pool  of  idolatry  an  institution  of  learning, 
recently  founded,  which  promises  to  be 
a  purifying  spring.  I  refer  to  the  Central 
Hindu  College,  of  which  Mrs.  Annie  Besant, 
the  well  known  theosophist,  is  the  head. 

Although  the  school  is  but  seven  years 
old,  it  already  includes  a  valuable  group 
of  buildings  and  has  some  five  hundred 
students.  Among  the  professors  are  several 
Englishmen  who  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  finding  sufficient  reward  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  service. 

A  FAMOUS  BANYAN  TREE. 

Next  to  Benares,  Allahabad  is  the  most 
important  Hindu  centre.  The  city  is  on  the 
Ganges,  at  its  junction  with  the  Jumna, 
one  of  its  longest  branches.  There  is  an  old 
tradition  that  another  river,  flowing  under¬ 
ground,  empties  into  the  Ganges  at  this 
point,  and  the  place  is  referred  to  as  the 
junction  of  the  three  rivers. 

The  Great  Mogul  Akbar  built  a  splendid 
fort  where  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  meet 
and  probably  on  this  account  Allahabad 
is  the  capital  of  the  united  provinces  of  Agra 


there  is  another  of  the  Asoka  pillars,  a  very 


well  preserved  one,  forty-nine  feet  high 
and  bearing  numerous  inscriptions,  among 
which  are  the  famous  edicts  of  Asoka  issued 
in  240  B.  C.  against  the  taking  of  life 

Within  the  fort  in  a  subterranean  room 
is  another  object  of  interest,  the  Akhshai 
Bar,  or  undecaying  banyan  tree.  As  this 
tree  is  described  by  a  Chinese  pilgrim  of 
the  seventh  century,  it  is  either  of  remark¬ 
able  antiquity  or  has  been  renewed  from 
time  to  time. 

A  FAIR  MILLIONS  GO  TO. 

The  religious  importance  of  Allahabad 
is  largely  due  to  a  fair  which  is  held  there 
every  year  and  which  in  every  twelfth 
year  becomes  a  national  event.  It  is  called  j 
the  mela,  and  last  January,  brought  to  the 
city  a  crowd  estimated  at  from  one  and  a  half 
to  three  millions.  < 

This  every  twelfth  year  fair  brings  to¬ 
gether  not  only  the  devout  Hindus,  who! 
come  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty,  and 
innumerable  traders,  who  at  such  times 
find  a  market  for  their  wares;  but  it  draws 

I  large  numbers  of  fakirs  (pronounced  fah- 
j  keers,  with  the  accent  upon  the  last  syl- 
I  lable),  or  holy  men.  They  wear  beards 
and  long  hair  and  no  clothing  except  the 
I  breech  clout. 

They  put  ashes  and  even  manure  upon 
their  heads,  and  their  hair  and  whiskers 
are  matted  and  discolored.  These  men  are 
supposed  to  have  raised  themselves  to  a  high 
spiritual  state  by  ascetioism  and  self 
punishment.  They  undergo  all  sorts  of 
hardships,  such  as  hanging  over  a  fire,  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  arm  until  it  withers  and  sitting 

upon  a  bed  of  spikes. 

We  saw  many  fakirs  at  Benares  and 
Allahabad  and  some  elsewhere  (for  they 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  country),  and 
at  the  latter  place  one  accommodated  us 
by  taking  his  seat  upon  the  spikes.  _ 
FAKIRS  A  DAGGER  AND  A  NUISANCE. 

At  the  recent  mela  500  of  these  fakirs 
marched  in  a  procession  *  naked, ’even  the 
breech  cloths  having  been  abandoned  tor 
the  occasion,  and  so  great  was  the  rever¬ 
ence  for  them  that  their  followers  strug¬ 
gled  to  obtain  the  sand  made  sacred  by 
their  tread,  a  number  of  people  meeting 
their  death  in  the  crowd. 

These  fakirs  are  supposed  to  have 
reached  a  state  of  sinlessness,  but  one  of 
‘them  seized  a  child  along  the  line  of  march 
I  and  dashed  out  its  brains  in  the  Presence 
of  its  mother,  claiming  to  be  advised  that 
the  gods  desired  a  human  saonfice.  He 
was  arrested  by  the  British  officials  and  is 
now  awaiting  trial  for  murder. 

The  papers  recently  reported  another 
instance  in  which  a  fakir  was  the  cause 
of  a  murder.  He  was  consulted  by  a  woman 
who  had  lost  several  children  and  was 
anxious  to  protect  her  prospective  child 

from  &  like  fa,te.  . 

'  The  fakir  told  her  that  ^he  could  insure 
her  child’s  life  if  she  would  herself  bathe 
ta  b—  Mood,  and  she  and  touted 
enticed  a  seven-year-old  boy  into  their 
home  and  lulled  him  to  secure  the  blood 

necessary  for  the  bath. 

The  fakirs  are  not  only  a  dange 
community  in  some  cases  and  a  source  of 
demoralization  at  all  times  but  they  are  a 
heavy  drain  upon  the  producing  wealth 
of  the  country.  Adding  nothing  ° 
material,  intellectual  or  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  -they  live  upon  the 
fears  and  credulity  of  the  people. 

THE  HINDU  RELIGION. 

The  Hindu  religion  claims  something 
more  than  200,000,000  of  human  beings 
within membership;  it  teaches  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  the  soul,  or  reincarnation,  as 

^  V"’ 

metaphysical  and  the  Hindu  priests  have 
evolved  an  intricate  system  .  phllos°]J‘y 
1  in  support  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Hein- 


carnation  is  set  forth  as  a  theory  neoessary 
to  bring  God’s  plans  into  accord  with  man’s 
conception  of  justice. 

Tf  a  man  is  born  blind  or  born  in  un¬ 
favorable  surroundings,  it  is  explained  on 
the  theory  that,  he  is  being  punished  for 
sins  committed  during  a  former  existence;  j 
if  he  is  born  in  a  favorable  environment 
he  is  being  rewarded  for  virtue  previously  j 
developed.  I 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Hindus 
have  many  gods  or  many  forms  of  one  god, 
for  the  ancient  Vedas  speak  of  each  of 
several  gods  as  if  it  were  supreme. 
The  most  popular  god  is  a  sort  of  trinityv 
Brahma,  the  creator;  Vishnu,  the  pref 
server,  and  Shiva,  the  destroyer,  being 
united  in  one. 

Sometimes  the  trinity  is  spoken  of  as 
representing  creation,  destruction  and  reno¬ 
vation,  in  which  Krishna  appears  as  the 
principal  god.  Out  of  this  system  have 
sprung  a  multitude  of  gods  until  the  masses 
bow  down  “to  stocks  and  stones.” 


with  American  money,  Mr.  VVanamaker 


having  been  the  most  liberal  patron,  phey 
are  excellently  located,  are  doing  a  splendid 
work  and  are  affliliated  with  the  Pres  y- 
terian  Church. 

Fifty  dollars  will  pay  for  the  food,  room, 
clothes  and  tuition  of  one  boy,  while  *30 
will  provide  for  one  girl,  and  interested 
Americans  have  already  established  several 
scholarships,  but  money  is  needed  to  en¬ 
large  the  facilities  of  both  schools. 

We  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Allahabad  and 
visited  both  of  these  schools,  and  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  work  was  enhanced  by 
our  observations  at  Benares.  It  seemed 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  Surely  those 
who  have  helped  to  create  this  green  spot-v 
may  it  ever  widen- will  find  intense  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  good  that  these  schools  are 


|  d.oing  and  will  do. 


A  RELIGIOUS  REFORMER  DEAD. 


EVIL  OF  CASTE. 

The  most  pernicious  product  of  the  Hindu 
religion  is  the  caste  system.  Infant  mar¬ 
riage  is  terrible,  but  that  will  succumb  to 
education;  the  seclusion  of  the  women  is 
benumbing,  but  it  will  give  way  before  the 
spread  of  European  and  American  influ¬ 
ence,  and  with  it  will  go  the  practical  servi¬ 
tude  of  widows,  as  the  practice  of  suttee 
(the  burning  of  widows)  lias  practically 
gone. 

The  caste  system,  resting  upon  vanity 
and  pride  and  egotism,  is  more  difficult 
to  eradicate.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
caste  so  inexorable  in  its  demands  or  so 
degrading  in  its  influence.  The  line  be¬ 
tween  the  human  being  and  the  beast  of 
the  field  is  scarcely  more  distinctly  drawn 
than  the  line  between  the  various  castes. 

The  Brahmins  belong  to  the  priestly  class 
and  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  mouth  of  Brahma,  the  great  creator; 
the  Kshatrias,  or  warrior  class,  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  sprung  from  the  shoulders 
of  Brahma;  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchant  class, 
are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the 
thighs  of  Brahma,  while  the  Sudras  or 
laborers  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  feet  of  Brahma. 

There  are  numerous  subdivisions  of 
these  castes,  and  besides  these  there  are 
outcasts,  although  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  room  below  the  Sudras  for  any  other 
class.  The  caste  system  not  only  affects 
social  intercourse  and  political  progress,  : 
but  it  complicates  living.  A  high  caste  [ 
Hindu  cannot  accept  food  or  drink  from 
one  of  a  lower  caste  and  must  purify  his 
water  bottle  if  a  low  caste  touches  it. 

About  seventy  years  ago  a  reform  in 
Hinduism  was  begun  under  the  name  of 
Brahmo  Somaj.  It  was  built  upon  mono¬ 
theism,  or  the  worship  of  one  god,  for 
which  it  claimed  to  find  authority  in  the 
Hindu  sacred  books.  It  drew  to  itself* 
a  number  of  strong  men,  among  them  Mr. 
Tagore  and  Mr.  Sen,  the  latter  making 
a  trip  to  England  to  present  the  principles 
of  the  new  faith  before  prominent  religious 
bodies  there. 

The  Arya  Somaj,  another  reform  sect, 
sprang  up  later.  Both  of  these  have  ex¬ 
erted  considerable  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  India,  far  beyond  their  numeri¬ 
cal  strength.  So  far,  however,  Christianity 
has  made  greater  inroads  upon  Hinduism 
than  any  of  the  reformations  that  have 
been  attemptedfrom_withuL^MM||)[^|Bgir. 

AMERICAN  INFLUENCE. 

At  Allahabad  we  found  two  Christian 
colleges,  the  Allahabad  Christian  College 
for  men  and  the  Wanamaker  school  for  girls. 
Hr  A.  H.  Ewing  is  at  the  head  of  the  former 
and  Miss  Foreman,  the  daughter  of  an 
early  missionary,  of  the  latter. 

Both  of  these  schools  have  been  built 


A  REMARKABLE  CAREER. 


(from  our  o\ 


CALCUTTA,  July  6. 

A  very  remarkable  religious  reformer  passed 
away  at  Howrah  on  Friday  evening,  Swami 
Vivekanand  first  [came  into  public  prominence 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago  as  a  champion  of  orthodox 
fliuduism.  His  eloquence  combined  with  a  strange 
personal  magnetism  attracted  enormous  crowds 
to  the  public  lectures  he  delivered  in  the  large 
towns  of  Upper  India.  The  Swami  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  foremost  living  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  philosophers  at  places  like  Benares  and 
Lahore.  The  result  of  the  constant  controversy 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  to  revolutionize  his 
own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Hinduism,  and  one 
day  he  suddenly  announced  to  his  disciple  that 
be  was  retiring  from  his  revivalist  campaign. 
Then  he  disappeared  for  a  year  from  the  active 
world  in  order  to  meditate.  On  emerging  from 
his  seclusion  be  began  to  preach  a  new  gospel. 
He  stated  that  Hinduism,  Biddhism,  aDd 
Jainism  were  but  manifestations  of  one  revela¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  he  did  not 
publish  any  book  supporting  this  statement  by 
historical  or  similar  evidence,  but  the  last  eight 
or  nine  years  of  his  life  were  spent  ia  preaching 
the  essential  oneness  of  the  three  systems  of 
philosophy.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  caste 
system,  and  the  selfishness  it  encouraged  were 
responsible  for  much  of  the  degradation  of 
Hindus.  With  rare  moral  courage  he  threw 
away  all  caste  restrictions  .  and  ceremonial 
formulae,  which  he  at  one  time  had  declared  were 
essential  to  true  religion.  The  philosophy  he 
preached  was  in  many  respects  so  attractive  that 
he  was  able  to  make  converts  not  only  among  his 
own  people  but  amoDg  Europeans.  He  visited 
America  as  the  recognised  representative  of  an 
enormous  community  of  Hindu  Buddhists.  His 
eloquence  not  only  ensured  him  a  hearing, 
but  won  him  some  very  fervent  disciples. 
There  are  indications  that  his  system  of 
religious  philosophy  will  not  disappear  with 
his  death.  He  was  not  without  his  calumina*' 
tors,  but  no  man  ever  set  a  better  example  in 
the  way  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  Ha 
was  big  and  burly  in  appearance  and  very  differ*’ 
ent  from  the  grdinary  conception  of  an  eastern 
philosopher,  and  his  movements  and  actions  reeal ' 
ed  rather  the  warrior  than  the  priest. 


-£sVo^  f  1  . 

^cAHindu  on  Christianity  in  India  f  ___  _.  >Tmr  T-vr  n.n*«n*  -«r 


ITprior  to  the  departure  from  Mysore  of  Mr. 
|\L~"  P.  Madhava  Rao,  C.  I.  E,,  the  new  Dewan 
I  of  Travancore,  the  missionaries  of  the  province 
[{■headed  by4ho  lluv.  TV-  E. — S+TTCr)  congratu 
lated  the  Dewan  elect  on  his  elevation  and 
wished  him  goodbye.  Mr.  Madhava  Rao  in 
reply  said  : — 

“  Gentlemen,  you  know  well  how  great  is  j 
my  admiration  for  the  English  civilization,  j 
which  means  Christian  civilization,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  India.  It  is  the  fashion 
sometimes  with  some  of  our  young  men,  and 
I  think  they  are  to  some  extent  right  to  say 
that  everything  that  Christianity  may  bring 
to  us  is  to  be  found,  more  or  less  in  our  own 
religious  books.  But  they  forget  that  our 
religion  had  lost  much  of  its  vitality  and  had 
failed  to  influence  conduct  either  personally, 
socially  or  politically.  It  is  to  the  impact  of 
fresh  civilization,  and  the  operation  of  vivifying 
and  vigorous  ideas,  that  we  owe  the  reawaken¬ 
ing  that  is  to  be  found  from  one  end  of  India 
to  another.  It  is  to  Christian  influences  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  revival  of  the  Hindu 
religion  in  the  form  of  the  Brahmo  Samaja,  f 
and  there  have  been  other  revivals  also  more  | 
or  less  over  the  country.  Even  as  regards  the  j 
European  civilization  and  progress,  it  is,  l 
believe,  no  less  an  authority  than  Benjamin  \ 
Kidd  who  says  that  the  impelling  force  of  the 
modern  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  cardinal 
principles  of  Christianity.  As  I  said  before, 
as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  we  should  have 
been  moving  in  the  old  lines  and  in  the  old 
grooves  but  for  the  new  ideas  brought  by  the 
Missionaries.  I  will  instance  only  a  few  points 
regarding  w rich  our  conceptions  have  been 
recast  and  elevated  in  the  light  of  the  new 
religion.  At  least  these  ideas  could  not  have 
been  got  in  such  an  emphatic  form  from  our 
own  religion  and  our  own  past  civilisation. 
Where  can  we  find  ideas  about  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  about  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
about  equality  of  all  men  before  the  Law  but 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  made  familiar  to 
us  in  the  English  Laws  under  which  we  live, 
and  in  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  West? 
Another  idea  that  we  owe  to  Christianity  is  the 
respect  due  to  women.  For  all  these  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Missionaries.  They 
have  been  the  pioneers  of  education  in  this 
country.  They  have  brought  us  fresh  ideas 
they  have  given  us  higher  conceptions  of  life 
and  our  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens 
and  as  men. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  wish  every  success 
to  the  Missionaries  in  the  noble  and  godly 
labours  in  the  cause  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  this  landa  One  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  achieving  this  ena  is  the  system  of 
Sunday  lectures  with  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Slater  has  instructed  us  during  the  past  many 
years.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  we.  have  derived  much  moral  and 
spiritual  benefit  from  them.  They  have  set  us 
a  thinking  of  matters  of  vital  importance  to  us, 
but  which  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  life  we 
are  so  liable  to  overlook.  Once  more  I  thank 
Mr.  Slater  for  having  afforded  me  an  opportu 
nity  to  wish  good-bye  to  my  Christian  friends. 
■  Christian  Patriot. 


DR.  FAIRBAIRN  IN  BOMBAY. 


RECEPTION  BY  MR.  TATA. 

n - — - - 


\ 


In  response  to  invitations  issued  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  N.  Tata,  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of 
European  and  native  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembler! 
on  Saturday  evening  at  Mr.  Tata’s  mansion,  near  the 
Gymkhana,  to  meet  the  Rev.  Dr  Fairbairn,  Principal 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  who  has  come  to  India 
principally  to  give  addresses  on  the  philosophy  and 
history  of  religion  in  the  Presidency  cities,  there 
have  been  many  similar  functions  held  in  Mr.  lata  s 
hospitable  mansion,  but  none  more  successful 
than  the  one  held  on  Saturday.  The  facade  of  the 
mansion  was  picked  out  with  coloured  lamps,  the 
interior  of  the  house  being  as  usual  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  incandescent  gas  chandeliers.  The 
gathering,  besides  being  large  and  representative, 
was  of  a  cosmopolitan  character,  the  various  nation¬ 
alities  of  this  city,  including  the  Japanese  merchants, 
being  represented.  The  guests  began  to  arrive  at  about 
9  p.  m.,  and  they  were  received  at  the  porch  by  Mr. 
Ratan  J.  Tata  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Tata,  the  latter  having 
arrived  only  by  the  last  mail  from  England,  and  Mr. 
Burjorjee  Padshaw,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Tata.  At 
J  the  landing  on  the  top  of  the  main  staircase,  Mr.  Jam- 
]  setjee  Tata  accorded  welcome  to  his  guests,  who  were 
j  again  given  a  hearty  reception  by  Mrs.  Tata  as  they 
j  entered  the  drawing  room.  The  guest  of  the  evening, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  who  came  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

)  Maekichan,  D.D.,  with  whom  they  are  staying, 

I  arrived  at  9-30  p.m.,  and  were  given  a  cor- 
|  dial  reception  by  the  host  and  hostess,  who  introduced 
1  them  to  the  assembly,  among  whom  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  and  the  various  pro- 
.  fessions,  the  Educational  Department  mustering 
!  strongly.  The  social  part  of  the  function  having  been 
j  accomplished,  Mr.  Burjorjee  Padshaw,  who  has 
j  had.  long  consultations  with  Dr.  Fairbairn  on  Mr. 
Tata’s  Education  scheme,  requested  the  Hon.  Mr 
Justice  Ranade,  C.l.E  ,  to  say  a  few  words  of  welcome 
I  to  Dr.  Fairbairn,  so  as  to  afford  the  distinguished 
|  guest  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  regarding 
J  his  mission  to  India. 

j  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ranade,  who  was  cordially 
I  received  by  the  assembly,  said  : — Dr.  Fairbairn,  Ladies 
j  and  Gentlemen, —On  behalf  of  the  generous  host  under 
I  who.^e  hospitable  roof  wf  have  met  here  to-ciay .  1  have  , 
I  great  pleasure  in  according  to  you  a  most  heaity  | 
j  welcome  to  this  city.  We  all  read  with  intense  j 
[  interest  accounts  of  the  farewell-meeting  wmch  was  » 
I  held  in  your  honour  under  the  presidency  ot  Iro-  | 
I  fessor  Bryce,  and  we  cannot  adequately  desciiie  in  | 
j  words  the  satisfaction  that  we  felt  with  the  i.eclara- 
j  tion  you  made  on  that  occasion  of  the  spirit  of  j, 
1  sympathy  and  appreciation  and  a  deep  sense  of  duty  j 
j  with  which  you  have  undertaken  this  mission  of  love 
and  charity.  Your  renown  as  a  scholar  and  a  sincere 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  has  preceded  j. 
you  to  this  land,  and  we  doubt  not  that  your  actual 
presence  among  us  w'ill  greatly  help  the  noble  object 
with  which  the  American  philanthropist,  Mrs.  Haskel, 
has  established  this  foundation.  Lnfortunately  to 
this  city,  when  the  first  lecturer.  Dr.  Barrows  came  : 
out  to  this  country,  we  were  afflicted  by  the 
_  dark  spectres  of  pestilence  and  famine,  winch 

Imade  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  any  meet¬ 
ings  here.  The  prospects  have  now  greatly 
improved,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  you 
propose  to  give  a  series  of  addresses  in  the  course  or 
the  next  week  or  two,  which  we  doubt  not  will  pio\e 
most  inspiring  and  suggestive  of  serious  reflections  to 
both  your  own  and  our  people.  Me  aie,  it  I  may  be 
permitted  so  to  say,  near  the  parting  of  the  waters. 
This  ancient  land  presents  a  scene  which  you  will 
rarely  witness  in  any  other  country.  All  the  creeds 
of  the  world  are  represented  here,  and  each  has  full 
freedom  of  action  and  thought,  and  the  result  of  this  ■ 
freedom  is  seen  in  the  amity  .  and  good-will  that 
prevails  among  all  classes.  This  interaction  of  the 
different  religions  has  softened  the  bigotted  self- 
gemplacency  of  all,  and  the  new  liberal  movement  , 
lias  made  itself  felt  in  diverse  ways.  For  the  first  j 
time  in  our  history,  the  Hindus  and  Jams  the 
Buddhists  and  the  Mabomedans  have  sc.nt  out  mis- 
sionaries  from  this  land  to  foreign  countries  in  grate¬ 
ful  return  for  the  services  which  Christian  mission-  i 
aries  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education  and  j 
enlightenment  to  his  country  for  two  centuries  and  j 
more.  For  the  first  time  also  in  the  history,  of  the  1 
world  gifted  representatives  of  the  European  intellect  j 
have  come  to  this  land  in  search  of  occult  truths. 


^  1  — — i 

In  this  work  of  fusion  your  mission  here,  as  also  ot 
:  the  representatives  ot  Unitarian  thought,  cannot  but 
be  attended  with  the  most  beneficent  results  You 
have,  Sir.  in  your  own  eloquent  way  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  our  becoming  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  others’  thoughts,  these  thoughts 
:  really  dominate,  in  the  long  run,  over  our  destinies. 

*  They  are  the  permanent  agencies  which  mould  us  foi 
:  good  or  evil,  and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  one 
so  gifted  as’  you  are,  should  have  been  deputed  b|  an 
'  American  philanthropist  to  interpret  the  Christian 

i  mind  in  its  most  serious  mood  to  the  Indian  people 

and  what  is  more  difficult,  interpret  on  youi  return 
home,  the  Indian  mind  to  your  own  people  It  has 
,  , rested  to  me  that  on  this  occasion  it  would 

I  Kb<  PU»  »  -e»lcd  you 

’  bfenit  - 

f  y  tPp  earnestness  of  the  leaders  of  Indian 

j  about  the  earnestness  ut  ^  coheme 

$  thought  there  can  be  no  question  thattus.xne 
•H  find  encouragement  from  you,  and  that  y 
Zm  in  the  course  of  your  mission,  when  suitable  op_ 
poriunitiea oUet  tiemsel.e.  >clp  to  pope Umert  Jttt 

X«*  conmel.  wits  ' S. 

your  '  Deaigucto,  that  by  tbe  time  you 

i  tie  impr«s.iou  tbot  Mtu.  „  „ 

1  (LThe  Rev1  DreFairbairn,  who  was  cordially  received 
The  Rev.  Ur  l  an.|u_^r  T  .  Mr  Justice  Ranade, 

by  the  assembly,  said  •  M _•  >  _It  is  to  me  a 

Mr.  Padshah,  -^f^fS““ioh  I  am  quite 
matter  of  the  deepest  thankful  ,  ,velcomed  on  my 

unable  adequately  to  exp  .^o  indeed  rather  as 

,  first  arrival  m  India.  1  come  he  ■  Ume  to  learn 

an  humble  learner,  who  v  ignorance  from 

:  and  who  hopes  to  discover  to  on  =  him_  M 
j  the  immensity  of  he >  field  that  lies  *  ^ay,  but 
interest  in  India  is  not  o  y  wbcn  as  a 

;  :  it  lie,  fur  back  n  the  Jjtcaut  „d 

young  man  I  was  i  „ht-  to  be  held  in 

i  religions  by  one  “istinguished  Dr.  John 

5  .  reverence  by  us— the  la  gm.rular  fitness  in 

Muir.  I  feel  .that  there  is  a  ^^hose  interest 

•j  our  meeting  in  tl^e  “Munificence  towards  it  has 
1  in  education  and  who.e  in  jndia.  There  are 

awakened  admiration an  ^  anidcence  of  the  generous 
|  few  fields  in  which  the  ^  FO  wisely  exercised 

-  ,  benefactor  of  his  kind  ^ata  belongs  to  a 

as  in  the  field  of  education.  ^  ^  this  city, 

race  that  has  already  one  grea  °and  ig  0Iie  who 

He  has  proposed  greater  thm  t  i  which  he 

)  Can  do  much  towards  ^MMannerVpeak  for  the 
.  proposes.  lean  Universities,  and  I  gratefully 

futS  English  and  Scotch  b  creating  in  India  an 

acknowledge  his  hig  ai  asible  culture  to  the  I 

opportunity  for  the  wides  P0^  something  in  an 
greatest  possible  num  ^  Wejjt  feel  as  if  the  mate- 
.age,  ^en  we  at  least  ^  at  up  the  spiritual,  to 
rial  things  of  life  thi eaten  ^  of  things  material 

/  discover  a  man  who  has  for  the  creation  of 

and  is  prepared  to  g  the  higher  moral  and 

-  I  the  conditions  his  conntryffien.  Ican- 

intellectual  qualities  a““rsitv  of  Oxford  owes  its 
|  not  forget  that  the  L  niveis their  own 

•  being  to  men  who  ^  rosity  that  needed  long 

generation  to  do  de*daot  ^  monument  0f  not  one 
centuries  to  bear  nu  •  University,  and  indeed 

■  but  many  benefactors  d  a  witness  both  to 

every  College  within  it  s^?fi“nce.  When  I  look 
their  statesmanship  a™L  tfahe  wealth  of  her  mer- 
t  .  upon  these  houses  o  Municipality,  and  the 

chants,  the  wide  fame  of  Wizens,  then  I  say  what 
I  virtue  and  ability  prf,y,ant  princes  do  as  the  most 
better  thing  can  your  merchantepnucati0n  ^  r 
princely  of  all  deed.  t  ■  j  ievei  0f  men  and  society 

lines,  and  MXve  travelled  repeatedly  in  America, 
t:,.  \  in  India  1  1  have  travene  ^  Keneroua  things 

|  and  have  had  York  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell, 

have  been  done  in  ’the  States  of  America, 

|  and  Chicago  ;  and  *ll  ove  ®  ing  arising,  you  will 
wherever  you  see  schools  o  1  -  bid(ling  of  the  same 
H  find  that  they  have  nsen  at  the^  ^  more 

'  princely  munificence.  >^“rely  d  than  when  it 

wisely  used  for  the  o°mm  D  our  host  contem- 

I 

"  have  given,  and  th«  fand  l  honestly  fee!  that  there 

spoken  in  your  nan  e,  . 

_ 


iT  nothing  better  than  To  belong  To  aland  'whose 
sons  are  doing  so  much  to  unite  India,  to  learn 
about  India,  and  to  teach  and  govern  her  and  to  see 
her  governed,  and  in  so, many  ways  contribute 
to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
together.  Wo  have  been  told  that  East  is  East 
and  West  is'  West,  and  the  two  can  never  meet 
until  the  soul  of  man  shall  stand  at  God’s  great  judg¬ 
ment  seat.  East  is  man  and  West  is  man,  and  wher¬ 
ever  man  meets  man  he  can  know  him,  and  he  needs 
to  he  known  to  be  honoured  and  served.  England 
knows  little  of  India,  and  India  knows  little  of 


England.  You  see  us  in  varied  parts,  now  as  a 
governing  race,  now  as  a  race  that  conquers, 
now  us  a  race  great  in  merchandise,  now  as  a  race 

*  W  T 1  —  i  fa  r/nlirrinn  JlYld  KGtldlDff  OUb 


interested  profoundly  in  its  religion  and  sending  out 
missionaries  to  preach  its  truth  in  order  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  its  life.  All  the  same,  we  meet  only  externally. 
Heart  to  heart  is  the  last  thing  which  race  can  find 
in  its  contact  with  race.  And  as  to  England  lino  wing 
India,  how  can  it  ?  We  are  bounded  by  the  sea  even  as 
yourselves.  I  should  like  to  know  the  inward  mind  of 
man  everywhere.  And  I  have  beard  it  said  that  religion 
has  been  in  this  country  to  an  ext  raordinary  extent 
the  chief  business  of  the  people  and  the ' 
passion  of  their  varied  races.  That  may  bo  so.  One 
has  to  live  and  learn  and  see  what  it  means .  1 -  can  only 
speak  of  the  faith  I  have  tried  td  live  by,  but  1  have 
also  tried  to  see  in  the  faiths  which  men  hold  "hat  s 
1  nohle-t  and  best,  and  in  all  our  study  of  religion  it 
must  be  held  as  a  necessary  thing  that  the  man  who 
cannot  find  good  in  another’s  religion,  can  never  dis¬ 
covery  virtue  in  his  own,  and  it  is  only  by  sympathy 
we  causae!!  the  inmost  heart  ot  men  and  c lan 
persuade  those  to  whom  we  speak  of  our  tiuth  and  ot 
the  truth  of  which  we  speak.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
are  bound  together  by  a  bond  greater  than  any  single 
man  or  any  single  generation  Providence  has 
bound  us  together.  India  and  England  are  not  two  but 
one.  Our  fate  is  yours,  your  fate  is  ours.  Apaft  we 
cannot  be  without  failure  coming  to  us  and  without 
disaster  coming  to  you.  What  sarth  wisdom  ?  That 
they  who  are  so  bound  together  should  try  to  know 
er  oh  other  as  they  really  are,  and  serve  each  other  £ 
bes.  they  can.  Never  will  you.  understand  the 
English  people  if.  you  see  them  in  the  aspec.  o 
authority  ;  you  will  get  to  know  them  only  when 
you  see  them  in  the  attitude  oi  service,  and  it  is  in 
this  attitude  that  the  people  of  the  West  are  worthiest 
to  be  known  by  the  people  of  the  East.  We  are 
striving  to  serve  each  other  in  a  variety  of  ways 
I  We  give  our  sons  to  you;  they  live  here,  they 
:  learn  and  achieve  what  they  can,  returning  to 
us  changed  in  many  ways  yet  our  sons  still.  - 
You  give  your  sons  to  us  to  educate  and  for  . 

S  In  Oxford  we  give  them  of  our  best  Knowledge,  an 
endeavour  to  help  them  on  in  every  possib  e  way  | 
I  and  I  trust  your  sons  come  back  to  you-  better  an  !  | 
i  wiser  men.  Customs  ought  not  to  alienate.  You  should  j 
|  never  allow  small  sectional  differences  to  divide.  L 
i  Colour  is  nothing.  You  would  not  have  us  as  you  aie, 
i  we  would  not  have  you  as  we  are,  but  we  would 
■!  both  like  each  other  to  be  the  best  that  is  pofu  1 
|  in  the  smht  of  man,  and  the  best  that  is  possible,  for  j 
the  ultimate  good  of  humanity  There  are  various 
1  ethical  and  great  humane,  ideals  which  we  c 
I  realise  in  our  varied  stations  and  places.  [ 

f  become  more  men,  less  English,  and  more  universal, 
less  sectional  ;  more  like  a  great  collective  race 
1  acting  in  common  brotherhood.  Let  me  thank  you 
i  Mr.  Tata,  for  your  generous  reception,  and  you 
I  friends  for  the  welcome  they  have  given  to  a  stranger. 

!  ^The 3 assembly  then  moved  to  the  ground-floor,  : 

where  refreshments  were  served.  The  party  then 
1  divided  itself  into  several  ante-rooms  and  the  feme  y,i 
I  where  they  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  best  way  they' 
!  could.  A  European  string  band,  which  wasstatione 
Jon  a  balcony  over-hanging  the. fernery,  discoursed 

a  few  selections  during  the  OTe?1D^:. rb.®  I  fffiwer 
j  the  evening,  who  were  adorned  with  hiige  fiowei 
t  wreaths  prior  to  their  departure,  left  at  about  11  p.m., 
l-jibhe  other  guests  following  their  example. 


as 
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REFORM.— II. 


THE  MANDLIK  SCHOOL 
AND 

“  REFORM  FROM  WITHIN.  ” 


It  is  now  nine  years  and  a  few  months  since 
Rao  Saheb  Vishwanath  Narayan  Mandlik  breath¬ 
ed  his  last,  and  even  those  who  disagreed 
with  him  and  his  views  on  social  reform  must 
admit  that  the  country  lost  in  him  not  only  a 
great  man  but  a  great  character.  I  have  often 
asked  myself  the  question  whether,  were  he 
alive  now,  he  would  have  joined  some  of  those 
“  orthodox  ”  movements,  which  those,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  of  his  school,  have  of  late  started 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  call  it,  of  promoting 
a  national  spirit  ;  but  I  shall  not  venture  to 
;  speculate  on  “  what  might  have  been,  ”  for 
I  know  “  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  ”  I  love  and 


linger,  rather  to  look  on  some  of  the  finest 
!  points  of  the  Rao  Saheb’s  career,  both  public 
!  and  private,  and  exclaim: — “Mandlik!  thou 
shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour!”  As  a 
journalist  of  his  time,  dealing  with  some  very 
i  knotty  questions  of  social  reform,  I  had  some 
i  hard  things  to  say  of  him  ;  but  those  were 
i  days  of  heated  controversy  and  impassioned 
'  writing,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  penalty  of  human 
nature  that  we  have  sometimes  to  pay  that 
we  never  know  the  true  value  of  a  great  man 
‘until  we  have  lost  him.  The  present  genera¬ 
tion  is  accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  a  man 
of  the  old  and  unbending  school  of  orthodoxy, 
but  there  was  a  time  in  his  career  when  he 
fought  the  good  fight  of  reform,  and  tried  in 
his  own  way  to  beard  orthodoxy  in  its  own  den. 
In  the  sixties  he  championed  the  side  of  the 
great  social  reformer,  Karsandas  Mulji,  when 
the  latter  was  sued  for  defamation  for  boldly 
andi  fearlessly  writing  against  the  Yalla- 
bhacharya  Maharajahs  in  the  columns  of  the 
Rant  Goftar  and  Satya  Prakash  ;  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  foremost  Hindoos  of  his 
time,  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  female  education 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  heart,  however, 
he  was  a  man  of  the  old  school — he  worshipped 
His  idols,  believed  in  caste,  and  hated  change. 

!  But  he  was  a  man  of  convictions.  There  was 
I  no  eye-wash  in  his  idol-worship,  and  he  did  not 
!  try  to  make  a  trade  of  idolatry,  as  some  do  who 
:  praise  it  as  the  only  true  mode  of  worship, 
!  though  they  believe  in  neither  God  nor 
j  gods.  He  was  true  to  his  faith  in  the 
caste  system,  for  he  did  not  know  the 
|  art  of  diming  in  “  hotels  ”  and  at  the  same  time 
posing  as  a  pure  casteman.  There  was  a  true 
ring  about  Rao  Saheb  Mandlik’s  orthodoxy,  how- 


a  faith  well  nigh  played  out.  And  what  added 
grace  to  the  iron  orthodox  spirit  of  the  man  was 
his  exemplary  devotion  to  his  invalid  wife. 
In  that  respect  he  towered  high  above 
his  countrymen,  and  if  I  were  asked  why 
he  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of 
our  great  and  good  men  that  have  passed  away, 
leaving  fond  memories  behind,  I  should  answer 
that  his  resolute  and  manly  spirit,  his  genuineness 
of  convictions,  and  his  faithful  devotion  to  his 
wife  make  of  him  a  moral  man,  worthy  of 
reverence  in  our  eyes — in  the  eyes  of  even  those 
who  differed  from  him  on  the  question  of  social 
and  religious  reform. 

And  I  for  one  would  go  further.  I  have  said 
above  that  I  wish  we  had  the  Rao  Saheb  living 
at  this  hour,  and  I  know  that  were  he  amongst 
us  now  he  would  cross  swords  with  social 
reformers  as  of  old  ;  but  there  was  something 
in  his  opposition  which  made  it  bracing.  His 
stubbornness  and  his  genuineness  were  of  the 
catching  kind  for  those  whom  he  opposed 
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ever  much  one  might  feel  inclined  to  reject  it  as 


learnt  to  be  as  true  to  tluiir  __ 

In*  principles.  And  lie  bad  none  of  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  a  mere  mob-leader  or  a  dema¬ 
gogue.  But  have  social  reformers  nothing  else 
to  bo  grateful  for  to  Rao  Saheb  Mandlik  V  It  is 
within  the  memory  of  all  who  witnessed  the 
events  of  1 88(>  that  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Mala- 
bari’s  notes  on  “  Infant  Marriage  and  Enforced 
Widowhood,”  in  which  ho  appealed  to  Govern¬ 
ment  for  legislative  interference  with  some  of 
our  social  customs,  culminated  in  a  monster 
meeting  at  Madhav  Bag,  consisting  of  thousands 
of  Hindoos  of  all  castes  and  classes,  headed  by 
Rao  Saheb  Mandlik,  and  entered  a  very  emphatic 
protest  against  the  proposed  legislation.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  the  time,  and  I 
believe  I  am  not  exaggerating  the  state  of  things 
that  then  prevailed  when  I  say  that  party  feel¬ 
ing  ran  very  high.  The  orthodox  party  thought 
“  the  so-called  reformers  ”  a  very  mischievous 
but  a  very  imbecile  set  of  men,  who  were  playing 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Malabari,  because, 
instead  of  adopting  the  true  method  of  social 
progress — by  effecting  “  reform  from  within,” — 
they  were  seeking  to  force  “  reform  from  with¬ 
out  ”  on  an  unwilling  community.  The  reform 
party  retorted  that  all  the  talk  of  “reform  from 
within,”  which  came  from  the  party  headed  by 
Rao  Saheb  Mandlik,  was  mere  moonshine,  and 
that  if  that  party  was  sincere,  it  ought  not 
merely  to  oppose  “  the  reform  party  ”  but 
go  a  step  further  and  show  how  “  reform 
from  within  ”  could  be  effected.  Rao 

Saheb's  school  charged  the  reformers  with 
doing  nothing  but  talking,  and  with  making 
the  cause  of  reform  stink  in  the  people’s  nostrils 
by  irritating  discussions,  violent  articles  in 
newspapers,  and  high-flown  lectures.  The 
“  reform  party  ”  in  return  demanded  to  know 
what  their  opponents  were  going  to  do  to 
further  the  cause  of  reform  ;  and  it  was  told  in 
answer  that  the  proper  procedure  to  follow  was 
to  approach  the  Swamis  and  Guru *,  the  spiritual 
heads  and  shastris  of  the  castes,  to  win  them 
over  by  gentle  persuasion,  not  to  irritate  them 
or  to  set  them  at  naught,  but  take  them  in  confi¬ 
dence,  and  proceed  with  the  work  of  reform 
with  their  sympathy,  support,  and  co-operation. 
And  all  would  go  on  then  as  merrily  as  a 
marriage  bell.  So  said  the  Rao  Saheb's  school. 
Each  party  claimed  it  had  the  true  key  to 
reform,  and  each  denounced  the  other  as 
insincere,  impractical,  and  bidding  for  cheap 
reputation.  One  of  the  best  criticisms  that 
appeared  on  the  controversy  at  the  time  was 
from  one  of  our  local  English  journalists.  He 
had  to  deal  with  a  mass  of  acrimonious 
correspondence  then  appearing  in  his  paper  from 
both  sides,  and  he  wisely  and  wittily  put  a 
closure  to  it  with  the  sensible  observation 
that  the  question  whether  the  one  party  or  the 
other  deserved  to  be  called  friendly  to  reform  had 
yet  to  be  tried  by  the  action  and  not  by  the  talk 
of  either,  and  the  claim  would  be  decided  then 
when  they  both  put  their  hands  to  the  plough, 
instead  of  vainly  disputing  each  other's  claim 
to  the  title  of  reformer. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  owing  to  that  or 
because  of  the  pressure  of  some  of  those  he  led — 
and  those  some  really  good  men  and  true — but  the 
good  old  Rao  Saheb  did  try  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  of  reform.  His  school  had  gone  too  far 
in  the  controversy  to  recede.  It  had  charged 
“  the  so-called  reformers”  with  beginning  the 
work  of  reform  at  the  wrong  end  ;  it  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  reform  was  necessary  :  and  it  had 
proclaimed  that  the  only  way  of  promoting  the 
cause  was  to  move  on  by  winning  the  Gum*  and 
Shastris  over  to  its  side.  A  young  and  well- 
educated  Brahmin  gentleman  had  just  then 
returned  from  England,  and  the  Rao  Saheb  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  inducing  those  known  to 
be  learned  in  the  shastras,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  orthodox  as  authorities  on  the  sacerdotal 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Hindoo  community,  to 
throw  the  weight  of  their  influence  on  the  side 
of  reform  by  readmitting  the  England-returned 
gentleman  into  caste  after  the  performance 
of  some  penance  which  they  might  prescribe. 
The  experiment  was  of  course  watched  with  great 
interest  by  all.  “ The  so-called  reformers  ” 

mm 


welcomed  the  prospect  of  a  staunch  upholder 
of  orthodoxy,  who  till  then  had  been  known  to 
treat  all  notion  of  reform  with  contempt,  taking 
the  work  of  reform  in  his  hands  and  showing 
them  how  to  do  it.  He  got  several  Shastris  to 
meet  him  at  a  conference  ;  and,  then, — well,  they 
took  fright  and  proved  stubborn.  There  was  one 
at  least  I  knew  of  who  thought  Rao  Saheb  Mand- 
lik’s  attitude  was  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Maha- 
maliopadhyaya  Bhimacharya  Zalkikar,  then  a 

Sanskrit  Shastri  in  Elphinstone  College,  was 

-  - 

among  others,  approached  by  the  Rao  Saheb,  but 
he  suspected  the  whole  movement  and  thought 
its  promoter  was  going  to  sell  them  all  and 
their  religion.  I  had  it  from  Shastri  Bhima¬ 
charya  himself  that  when  he  was  consulted  and 
entreated  to  prop  up  the  reform,  he  refused 
because  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  sTiastras 
to  justify  the  proposed  change.  Said  the  Shastri 
to  me  in  giving  an  account  of  the  experiment  : — 

“  We  Shastris  know  the  tide  is  against  us  and 
it  is  no  use  opposing.  You  people  should  not 
'  consult  us,  but  go  your  own  way,  and  do  the 
thing  you  think  right  ;  and  we  shall  not  come 
in  the  way.  But  if  you  ask  us  and  want  us  to 
twist  the  shastras  to  your  purpose  and  go  with 
you,  we  must  speak  plainly  and  we  will 
oppose.'’  There  was  thus  a  division  in  the 
camp  ;  preparations  were  made  for  giving  the 
England-returned  gentleman  penance  and  a 
dinner.  The  Shastris  did  not  turn  up.  The  Rao 
Saheb  presented  himself  at  the  ceremony  for  j 
pan  supari,  but  did  not  dine  and  yet  the  dinner  1 
was  the  crucial  part  of  the  test.  The  experi-  f 
ment  failed,  and  we  never  heard  after  that  of 
“  reform  from  within.” 

And  yet  there  was  a  meaning  in  that  phrase, 
which  I  have  learnt  to  link  with  Rao  Saheb 
Mandlik's  name.  Apart  from  the  question 
whether  he  was  right  in  denouncing  State  legis¬ 
lation  in  matters  of  social  reform,  we  owe  it  to 
him  and  his  opposition  that  he  drew  attention 
to  what  he  called  a  cheap  class  of  reformers — 

“  Luthers,”  he  said,  “  of  lavender  and  rose.” 
He  was  perhaps  too  hard  on  those,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  tremendous  difficulties,  were  trying  $ 
to  expose  our  social  evils  ;  and  it  perhaps  did  I 
not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who  did  nothing  I 
himself  either  to  expose  or  to  remedy  those  j 
evils,  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  others  who  I 
at  least  did  this  much — that  they  drew  atten- 1 
tion  to  the  existing  abuses  instead  of  quietly  } 
letting  those  abuses  do  their  evil  work.  But[ 
one  good  effect  at  least  of  the  controversies  of 
1834-87  has  been  this— that  both  “reformers” 
and  “  reactionaries  ”  have  learnt  something  worth 
learning  from  each  other.  The  Rao  Saheb  by 
his  opposition  enabled  the  reformers  to  search 
j  their  own  conduct  and  their  conscience  and 
to  see  more  clearly  than  before  that  they 
must  be  prepared  for  solid  work  and  self- 
sacrifice  if  they  wanted  to  win.  His  opposition 
and  his  criticism  meant  primarily  for  one  pur¬ 
pose  have  served  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of 
all  cant  and  clap-trap  and  to  show^  that 
“  reform  from  within  ”  has  a  meaning,  though 
not  the  meaning  he  seemed  to  attach  to  it.  Rao 
j  Saheb  Mandlik  put  too  much  in  faith  in  moving  I 
with  the  Shastris  and  the  masses,  but  the  L 
experiment  he  made  has  proved  that  the  | 
|  Shastris  and  the  masses  will  not  move  unless 
responsible  leaders,  men  of  light  and  leading, 
who  have  seen  the  light  of  reform,  grasp  it,  walk 
themselves  by  the  light  of  it,  and  set  an  example 
for  others  to  follow.  The  following  may  take 
time  to  come,  but  it  must  come  if  individuals  are 
true  to  themselves  and  their  cause.  He  believed 
in  time  and  institutions,  forgetting  that  the 
true  reformation  of  societies  as  of  individuals 
is,  as  Dr.  Martineau  has  pointed  out,  “  from  the 
ce’ntre  to  the  circumference  ;  from  a  solitary 
point  deep  buried  and  unnoticed,  first  to  the 
circumjacent  region,  and  then  over  the  whole 
service  ;  from  the  native  force  and  inspired 
insight  of  some  individual  mind,  that  kindles, 
first  itself,  and  then  by  its  irresistible  intensity, 
a  wider  and  wider  sphere  of  souls  ;  spirit  being 
born  of  spirit,  life  of  life,  thought  of  thought. 

Private  ‘  repentance,’  individual  moral 
energy,  deep  personal  faith  in  some  great  con-, 
ception  of  duty  or  religion  are  the  prerequisites  I 


and  causes  of  all’  social  amelioration.’'  swam  is 
and  Shastris  are  wedded  to  old  and  worn-out 
ideals,  and  it  is  expecting  too  much  of  them  to 
give  up  beliefs  in  which  centuries  of  custom  and 
tradition  have  nurtured  them.  They  will  follow 
the  new  reform,  when  they  find  that  they  must, 
or  else  there  is  no  chance  for  them.  They  will, 
of  course,  try  to  throttle  the  cause  and  its  up¬ 
holder — begin  to  kick  and  curse,  but  the  cause 
gains  all  the  more  on  that  account.  The  re¬ 
former  has  to  make  himself  heard — and  the 
majority  are  listless.  Thoy  will  neither  hear 
nor  see”;  but  once  the  Swamis  rise  in  opposition, 
all  eyes.and  ears  are  turned  to  the  reformer — I 
and  he  is  able  slowly  but  surely  to  let  in  light 
enter  where  before  it  had  no  chance.  Am  Ij 
wrong  ?  Let  certain  movements  of  the  day  that 
I  shall  not  name  bear  testimony.  But  “  the 
j*  greatest  of  social  changes  begin  in  the  creation 
of  individual  faith.”  Rao  Saheb  Mandlik  was 
often  accustomed  to  warn  reformers  against  what 
he  called  “  the  rocks  ahead  ’’—and  a  warning  of 
that  kind  even  the  best  of  reformers  may  at 
times  need,  for  the  reforming  spirit,  which  is 
always  allied  to  enthusiasm,  is  apt  to  so  over¬ 
whelm  the  man  animated  by  it  as  to  make  him! 
rush  at  full  speed.  But  in  India,  where  the  j 
principle  of  conservatism  is  born  with  us  and  j 
deep-rooted,  the  warning  seems  to  me  to  be  a! 
little  too  superfluous,  if  it  is  not  coupled  at  thei 

same  time  with  words  of  hope  and  encourage- , 
ment.  It  was  natural  for  Rao  Saheb  Mandlik  | 
to  fear  the  disturbance  of  our  “  social  equili- 1 
brium  ”  by  “  new  theories  ”  and  “  novel  prin- j 
ciple3  ”  ;  even  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  all; 
their  wisdom  and  genius,  busied  themselves  with! 
such  questions  as  “  to  how  to  avoid  revolution, 
and  how  to  maintain  a  stable  equilibrium,  while 
proposing  changes  in  the  body,  politic  and  social. 
They  were  timorous  and  nervous,  where  "  the 
Galilean  peasant,”  whose  education  was  nil  and 
whose  philosophy  simple,  coming  ages  after  them, 
tackled  the  problem  of  social  improvement  more 
boldly — and  succeeded.  And  to  him  we  owe  tliet 
humanising  principles  which  dominate  the  | 

1  civilization  of  the  modern  times.  “Not  to  I 
(break  off  pur  moorings,”  “not  to  break 
I  away  from  the  past,”  “to  be  cautious  ; 
and'  slow,”  are  all  fine  phrases  and  goodj 
advice  so  far  as  they  go.  .  But  human  nature  is 
I  so  full  and  fond  of  the  past,  at  least  in  India,  sol 
inert  and  supine,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any! 
|  reformer  running  headlong  and  revolutionist 
ing  society.  Rather,  it  may  and  must  do  good 
a  to  have  advice  offered  the  other  way — it  is  sol 
I  much  needed  where  a  Himalaya  of  superstition 
I  has  to  be  moved.  And  may  not  here  the  voices 
1  of  our  prophets,  not  to  speak  of  reformers  in 
|  other  ages  and  of  other  countries,  be  invoked  inf 
f  support  of  the  plea  that  he  alone  promotes  thef 
|  cause  of  true  reform  who  loves  it  and  lives  for  it, | 
and  that  faith  in  the  motion  of  masses  and  SJias- 1 
I  tris,  unaided  by  individual  examples,  is  a  broken; 
treed — “prudent”  it  may  be  but  perilous.  Didi 
they  wait  to  preach  their  gospel  till  Gurus  andC 
T  Shastris  had  made  it  all  smooth  for  them,  and  did 
H  they  busy  themselves  with  thoughts  such  as 
1  make  cowards  of  us  when  we  talk  of  breaking 
away  from  the  past  ?  The  past  is  too  strong  in 
a  the  present, and  it  has  tremendous  energy  to  take 
1  care  of  itself  ;  what  is  wanted  is  force  to  mould 
d  it  and  that  can  come  from  “  reform  within.  ’ 

I  And  “reform  from  within”  is  impossible  so  long! 
as  enlightened  and  educated  individuals  will  sit 
still  and  in  the  hope  that  something  may  turn  up 
— and  that  they  will  then  help  in  the  regeneration 
^  of  their  kind.  Persecution  there  will  be,  and 
they  must  be  prepared  for  it,  for  we  have  it 
from  John  Stuart  Mill  that  times  of  weak  con-| 
viction  and  decorous  hypocrisy  are  less  favour-  f 
able  to  unpopular  truth  than  times  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  To  have  an  opponent,  therefore,  of  RaoJ 
Saheb  Mandlik’s  stamp  must  help  and  does  help 
rather  than  retard  the  cause  of  social  reform.  [ 
|  I  for  one  will  not  quarrel  with  his  school  if  it 
1  will  have  genuineness  of  convictions  like  his, 
i  and  stumble  on  such  phrases  as  “  reform  from 
j  within  ” — for  verily  they  are  instructing  and 


J  inspiring. 
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It  was  the  summer  »f  \894.  I  was  on  my  way  < 
to  Eanowli  from  Nassik,  and  had  to  halt  at  the  j 
Kalyan  station  for  some  hours.  Having  nothing*  £ 
to  do  but  to  while  away  my  time,  I  walked  to 
and  fro  on  the  station  platform  for  some  time 
and  then  stood  near  the  shade  of  a  tree  to  enjoy 
the  cool  breeze  that  was  blowing.  I  found  there 
two  poorly  clad  and  simple-looking  men,  one  a 
Mahomedan  and  the  other  a  Maratha,  both 
sitting  and  talking  of  God  and  man.  The 
Mahomedan  was  reciting  the  songs  of  Kabir, 
the  Maratha  was  reciting  the  songs  of  Tukaram 
and  Namdev,  and  each  seemed  to  enter  fully 
into  the  devotional  spirit  of  those  two  saints. 
The  recitations  were  intermixed  with  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  two,  and  I  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  edified  but  at  the  same  time  humbled  when 
I  heard  these  two  illiterate  men — for  such  they 
seemed — say  to  each  other  that  true  devotion 
was  at  a  discount  in  these  days,  that  religion 
had  become  a  matter  of  formality,  and,  instead 
of  making  both  the  Hindoo  and  the  Maho¬ 
medan  feel  that  they  were  children  of  the  same 
God,  it  had  degenerated  into  schisms.  On  the 
lips  of  both  was  the  word  bhalcti.  or  devotion,  and 
uneducated  as  they  were — floor  mean  things  as 
we  are  apt  to  say — they  struck  me  from  their 
one  hour's  conversation,  which  I  quietly  watched 
and  heard,  as  the  disciples  of  the  Bhalcti  School 
— i.e.,  of  a  class  of  Indian  saints  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Ranade  described,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Prarthana  Samaj  two  years  ago,  as  “  the 
§!  preachers  and  prophets  of  Hindoo  Protestantism.” 

1  approached  the  two  men,  and  discovered 
my  recollection  is  right,  that  the  Mahomedan 
was  a  sweeper  and  the  Maratha  a  porter — 
both  employed  at  the  railway  station  at  Kalyan. 
Such  sights  are  by  no  means  rare  in  India,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
country  that  caste-ridden  as  the  people  are. 
even  amongst  the  most  degraded  of  Sliudras,  who 
have  been  known  as  Makars,  you  come  across 
men  who  are  remarkable  for  their  spiritual 
insight,  and  elate  you  as  you  hear  them  by  their 
simple  and  soul-stirring  way  of  reciting  the  songs 
and  recounting  the  doings  of  some  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  saints.  One  such  Mahar  I 
remember  to  have  met  a  few  years  ago  at 
Khandalla,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Kirtan  he 
performed,  appealing  to  the  saints  of  the 
Bhalcti  School,  he  said  : — “  0  ye  Sants,”  i.e ,  saints, 

“  when  even  the  Vedas  and  the  Brahmins  desert¬ 
ed  and  discarded  us,  Mahars,as  the  most  degrad¬ 
ed  of  human  beings,  ye  of  the  Bhalcti  School  came 
to  our  rescue  and  have  left  us  a  ray  of  hope.” 

I  am  led  into  recounting  here  these  two 
reminiscences,  trifling  as  they  may  seem,  because 
o'  ■’  serve  to  remind  one  that  the  Hindoo,  like 
fab' Jew  of  the  Old  Testament  ,  has  had  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  prophets  to  awaken  his  conscience  and 
denounce  his  decay  when  he  fell  into  the  ways  ox 
false  worship  and  superstition,  and  that  those 
prophets  have  left  us  a  rich  legacy,  if  we  but 
have  the  sense  to  profitfrom  it.  They  also  bring 
to  one’s  mind  the  thought  that  there  is  the  seed 
of  true  religion  and  piety — material  enough 
ready  to  band  for  an  honest  worker  to  mould, 
but  as  of  old,  though  “  the  harvest  is  plenteous 
the  workers  are  few.”  And  is  it  too  much 
to  maintain  that  this  question  of  religious 
reform  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  questions 
and  that  all  our  efforts  in  other  directions' 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people  must 
prove  like  trying  “  to  draw  nectar  in  a 
sieve  ”  unless  they  are  supplemented  by  an 
earnest  and  steady  endeavour  to  reform  the 
spritual  notions  of  the  people  ?  In  his  latest 
work  on  “  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile  ” 
the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  K.  Cheyne  makes  the  sensible 


? 


Jily  with  the 
and  the  spiritual 


observation  that  “  religious  reTorm  is  a  necessary 

condition  of  social  progress,”  and  points  out  that, 
Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Europe  and  America,  is  the  offshoot  of  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
acquaint  themselves 
thoughts,  the  aspirations 
temper  which  animated  “essential  Judaism”in the 
old  times.  Equally  is  it  true  to  say  of  our  people 
jJiat  while  their  social  progress  can  but  come 
JSirough  their  religions  reform,  their  religious 
I  reform  must  come  from  their  own  “  essential 
I  past.  Hence  the  necessity  of  teaching  them  what 
their  own  prophets  and  saints  have  said  and 
preached  and  ot’  trying  to  inspire  them  with  the 
ideals  of  holiness,  for  the  realisation  of  which 
those  prophets  and  saints  lived  and  laboured 
hard.  “Nothing,”  said  Goethe,  “is  good  fora 
people  unless  it  spring  up  from  its  own  kernel.” 

It  is  this  national  mission  which  inspired  the 
teachings  and  animated  the  actions  of  the  two 
most  prominent  of  our  religious  reformers  of  the 
present  century — Raja  Rammohan  Roy  and  the 
late  Pandit  Dayanand  Saraswati  ;  and  it  is  that 
ideal  which  two  followers  of  the  former — Maha- 
r3hi  Debendro  Nath  Tagore  and  Keshub  Chun- 
der  Sen — earnestly  strove  to  realize  by  putting 
the  Brahino  Samaj  on  an  organised  basis.  The 
Brahmo  Samaj,  with  which  Raja  Rammohan 
Roy’s  name  is  identified,  and  the  Arya  Samaj 
which  looks  upon  Pandit  Dayanand  Saraswati 
as  its  leader,  have  a  few  radical  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  but  after  all  an  impartial  observer  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  of  late  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  each  has  been  to  work  out  its  pro¬ 
gramme  in  its  own  way  on  national  lines.  The 
Arya  Samaj  discards  idolatry  and  preaches 
monotheism,  relying  upon  the  T  edas  as  the 
J'.velation  of  God.  It  thinks  that  in  the  ancient 
fies  it  was  not  the  Jews  alone,  who  were  “  the 
“l-lo'sen  ”  of  God,  but  the  Hindoos  too  had 
a  special  dispensation  of  the  Deity.  Raja 
Rammohan  Roy,  too,  strove  hard  in  his 
time  to  prove  both  in  his  “  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  public  ”  and  in  his  “  Abridgement 
of  the  Vedant  ”  that  he  had  “  forsaken 
idolatry  for  the  worship  of  the  true  and  eternal 
God,”  because  the  Upanishads  affirmed  that 
“  One  Unknown  True  Meing  is  the  Creator. 
Preserver,  and  Destroyer  of  the  Universe,  and 
with  great  consistency  inculcate  the  unity  of 
God  ;  instructing  men.  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
pure  mode  of  adoring  Him  in  spirit.”  He  did  not, 
indeed,  believe  in  the  Vedas  as  the  revelation  of 
God.  But  the  aim  of  his  life  was  to  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  of  his  countrymen  by  asking  them 
to  look  into  their  Scriptures,  “  to  examine  their 
purport,  without  neglecting  the  proper  and 
moderate  use  of  reason  ;  and  to  attend  strictly 
to  their  directions  by  the  rational  performance 
of  their  duty  to  their  Creator  and  to  their  fellow 
creatures.” 

This  spirit  of  “  Hindoo  Protestantism  ”  is  now 
slowly  and  silently  working  among  us,  and 
whether  one  attends  the  weekly  services  at 
the  Prarthana  Samaj  or  the  Arya  Samaj,  one  is 
struck  by  the  endeavours  of  the  leading  preach¬ 
ers  of  each  to  emphasise  the  teachings  of  the 
^Upanishads  and  of  Hindoo  saints,  and  to  recall 
\heir  countrymen  to  the  ancient  principles  of 
their  “  ancient  ways.”  Dr.  Bhandarkar  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Prarthana  Samaj  of  Poona  and 
Mr.  Justice  Ranade  preaching  in  that  of 
Bombay  have  steadily  kept  this  national  ideal 
of  their  religious  mission  in  view,  and  their  | 
weekly  sermons  turn  upon  texts  chosen,  either  1 
from  the  Upanishads  and  the  Bhagarad.  Gita  or  | 
from  the  abhangs  or  songs  of  the  great  Maratha  j 
Saint  Tukaram.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which 
actuated  him  whom  Mr.  Justice  Ranade,  speaking.* 
with  all  the  reverence  due  to  the  memory' 
of  a  most  beloved  friend,  described  as  “  ©ur| 
Political  Rishi  ”  in  his  lecture  on  "  the  Telang 
School.”  The  late  Mr.  Narayan  Mahadev  Par-| 
manand  was  more  like  a  Rislii  than  any  of  us. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  charming  of  men,' 
among  us,  and  quietly,  silently,  with  a^ 
heart  entirely  devoted  to  God,  did  he 

work  for  the  good  of  his  country — and  to 
him  our  Bhandarkars,  Ranades,  Telangs.  and? 


N ulkars  looked 
advice.  He 


up  for  guidance,  inspiration,  and 
was  a  model  man — so  saintly  that 
to  know  him  was  to  love  him  and  feel  blessed 
In  one  of  his  pamphlets  he  has  said  of  the 
national  character  of  the  religious  mission  of 
Rammohan  Roy’s  Church  : — “  Several  sects 
founded  long  before  his  time  were  more  or  less 
,  ■  .  .  .  du  i  on  similar  principles,  such  as  the  Sikhs  in  the 
'  Punjab,  Yaishnavas  (the  followers  of  Chaitanya) 

in  T^pncral  j\rwl  tlmiv 


m  Bengal,  and  their  offshoot,  the  Bhaktas  of 
Maharashtra  and  the  Kabirpanthis  of  Central 
India  and  Guzerat.”  The  late  Dr,  Atmaram.too 
Tnsp  fredT 


was 


also 


the  late  Rao  Bahadur  Bholanath  Sarabhai  in 


iy  "that  national  Ideal,  as 

r:_  ■  S: 

Guzerat  ;  and  to  the  same  we  owe  the  saints  of 
Sind — Hiranand  and  Navalrai,  two  brothers, 
whose  piety  and  pure  ways  of  living,  and  whose 


i 
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self  sacrificing  examples  have  made  their  names 
household  words  among  the  Sindhis,  and 
earned  for  them  deservedly  the  title  of  Sadhuf . 

But  these  “  preachers  of  Hindoo  Protestantism” 
are  not  so  wedded  to  the  Hindoo  Scriptures 
and  the  prophets  of  the  Bhalcti  School  as  to 
rest  their  faith  on  them  exclusively,  in  a  spirit 
of  blind  patriotism.  The  B  rah  mo  Sablia,  establish¬ 
ed  in  I$30  by  RammohanRoy,  had,  indeed,  made 
the  monotheistic  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads 
the  fountain  :head  of  Brahmoism.  But  in 
1839  Maharshi  Debendro  Nath  Tagore,  who 
succeeded  Rammohan  Roy,  sent  four  Pundits 
to  Benares,  and  their  researches  and  discussions 
with  the  Vidantists  of  the  place,  with  fresh 
investigations  made  by  the  Maharshi  himself, 
led  him  and  his  followers  to  renounce  the  Vedas 

i  “  as  au  unerring  guide  in  religious  matters.”  As 
I  Iveshub  Chunder  Sen  has  told  us  in  one  of  his 

lectures  : — “  There  was  a  terrible  strife— the 
strife  of  conscience  against  associations  of  mind 
and  place  ;  duty  against  prepossessions  ;  truth 
against  cherished  convictions.  But  conscience 
triumphed  over  all  ;  the  Yedas  were  thrown  over¬ 
board  by  Baboo  Debendro  Nath  Tagore  ;  and 
the  Brahmo  Samaj  bade  farewell  to  Vedantism.” 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  however  ,  that  Maharshi 
Debendro  Nath  Tagore  is  now  trying  to  amalga¬ 
mate  his  Adi  Brahmo  Samaj  with  the  Arya 
1  Samaj.  and  that  the  great  body  of  the  Brahmos 
in  Bengal  are  looking  upon  his  negotiations 
as  a  retrograde  step.  Pandit  Dayanand 
1  Saras wati  had  tried  hard  in  his  time  to  win  the 
@  Briji-mos  and  Prarthana  Samajists  over  to  his 
If  side,  bat  failed.  But  “  Hindoo  Protestants”  of 
the  Brahmo  and  Prarthana  Samaj  School 

ii  feel  that,  strive  as  one  may,  it  is  historically 

j  untrue  to  say  that  any  reformer,  or  body  J 
of  reformers  in  any  sphere  of  life;  religious,  i 
political,  or  social,  can  reproduce  exactly 
the  institutions  of  the  past,  and  that 
all  the  talk  about  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
;  “  revival  ”  is  mere  moonshine.  “  The  old  and 
hallowed  constitution  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
ffl  cannot,  indeed,  be  set  at  naught,  and  no  reformer 
|  can  afford  to  neglect  the  profound  wisdom  of 
Him,  who  said  :  “  I  am  come  not  to  destroy  but 
I  to  fulfil,”  But  that  constitution  lies  buried  in 
|  a  mass' of  superstition,  and  we  live  in  tunes 
which  demand,  as  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  pointed 
|  out  in  his  address  at  the  last  Social  Conference, 

|  “  elastic  expansiveness.”  The  creed  of  old  is 
§  cr0od,  because  it  contains  the  germs,  out  of  which 
m  alone  the  reform  of  the  future  can  come  ;  but 
I;  that  creed  has  to  adjust  itself  to  the  larger  and 
I  ampler  requirements  of  the  modern  times,  an 
I  then  alone  can  it  expand.  The  prophets  and 

I  preachers  of  the  Bhalcti  School  have  inspiration 

II  0f  the  right  sort  in  their  teachings  to  fill  us  with 
healthy  ideas  of  holiness  ;  but  they  have  some- 

‘how  been  interpreted  by  the  people  to  have 
taught  that  man’s  mission  on  this  Barth  is  to 
neglect  the  world,  belief  in  Fate  and  lead  a  life 
of  asceticism.  What  the  reformer  of  the  present  I 
or  of  the  future  has  to  do  is  “  to  rouse  mankind  I 
to  the  meaning  of  the  world  .m  which  they  j 
live  ”  and  to  teach  them  that  here  is  their  Heaven  I 
if  they  will  but  make  it  by  righteous  living  and 
honest  work.  Hence  was  it  that  Mia  Justice 
Ranade  took  care  to  impress  upon  the  Social 
Conference  last  year  that  the  watchword  of 
the  school  with  which  he  and  bis  friends  are 


hi  A 


. Rut  to  whom  or  to  what  in  particular  does  this 

school  of  '•  Hindoo  Protestantism  ”  owe  its 
social  and  religious  awakening  ?  I  notice  that 
our  friend  of  the  Dnyanodaya,  an  organ  of 
Native  Christianity,  has  been  of  late  rather  hard 
on  Mr.  Justice  Ranade,  because  ho  has  been  S 
telling  his  people  from  the  pulpit  ot  the  | 
Prarthana  Samaj  that  the  Upanishads  contain 
Commandments  enjoining  the  worship  ot  One  I 
God  and  pure  ways  of  living,  like  the  Len  Coin-  f 
mandments  of  the  Old  Testament.  M*.  Justice 
Ranade  had  said  in  lus  sermon  that  the  Com¬ 
mandments  in  the  Upanishads  inculcated  positive, 
whereas  the  laws  of  Moses  inculcated  negative 
morality.  The  Dnyanodaya  strives  to  show 
that  the  comparison  is  unjust  anil  that  the 
tjxmdmds  have  no  notion  of  a  2  ersonal  God,  and  « 
teem  with  puerilities.  It  is  an  old  controversy,  g 
Resold  as  the  times  of  Raja  RammohanRoy,  g 
i  who  in  his  “Appeal  to  the  Christian  PuMic 
I  answered  those  who  maintained  that  the  Upam-  I 
J  shads  were  not  safe  guides,  because  they  declared  | 
J  their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  attn-  g 
I  butes  of  God  Rammohan  Roy  cited  passage^  irom  | 
1  the  Bible,  showing  “  such  declarations  are  not  g 
■  peculiar  to  the  Vedant  doctrines  It  u  not,  I 
1  however  my  intention  to  interfere  m  the  I 
1  controversy  'raised  by  the  Dnyanodaya,  espe-  I 
Icially  after  this  that  m  Ins  _  sermon  deli-  | 

I  vered  at  the  Prarthana  Samaj  on  the  6th  | 

II  instant,  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  dealt  with  that  | 
il  paper’s  criticism,  and  explained  that  the  people  g 
||1  of  this  country  had  fallen  into  false  ways  of  , 

worship,  not  because  they  had  had  too  much  o,  | 
■1  the  Upanishads,  but  rather  because  they  hadgiven  | 
Hup  the  God  of  their  fathers, thinking  that  He  was  | 
shrouded  in  mystery  and  had  started  instead 
|f<  pods  of  their  own  imaginations.  But  the  school 
■I  of  which  I  am  writing  has  never  failed  toacknow- 
lledgb  what  it  owes  .to  the  Bible  and  to  the 
m  Christian  missionaries.  It  is,  I  know,  the  fashion 

■  in  some  quarters  to  cry  down  the  Missionary, 
land  to  ignore  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
1  him  for  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing.  If  to-day 
1  there  is  an  awakening  among  us  on  the  subject 

■  of  religion  and  society,  that  is  a  great  deal  due 

Ifi  to  the  light  brought  by  him  and  it  is  m  more 
I  than  one  direction  that  that  light  lias  penetrated  ! 
H  1  and  proved  serviceable.  Christian  Missionanes 
I  have  among  other  things,  helped  to  educate 
Hus  and  to  revive  our  vernacular  literature  and 
lithe  names  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell 
i  Dr.  Pope,  Dr.  Kittel,  Dr.  Miller  and  Di 
Murdoch— to  mention  but  a  few  from  a  list  th./tk 
!  is  Jong— will  ever  remain  identified  with  move-1 
I  ments  that  have  sought  to  raise  the  people.  And 
■  who  that  is  not  deadened  to  the  sense  of  truth 
will  forget  what  we  owe  to  the  Christian  Mis- 
]  si.onary ^specially  after  what  Ahmednugger  wi  - 

■  nessed  but  a  few  weeks  ago?  While  we  are| 

■  prating  about  industrial  reform  a  Christian 
D  Missionary  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
H  shown  us  the  way  to  do  it.  The  Rev.  James 

Smith  and  the  Sir  Dmshaw  Maneckjee  Petit 
|  Industrial  School  have  a  moral  to  teach— the 
moral  that  it  is  pseudo-patriotism  which  leads 
some  misguided  men  among  us  to  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  Christian  Missionary. 


I 


1  Though  we  may  not  exactly  accept  all  lie  sajs 
1  there  are  matters,  religious  and  all,  where  he 
1  has  led  us,  and  we  may  all  be  the  better  and  wiser 
I  to  seek  some  inspiration  from  his  example 
I  and  light  from  his  teachings.  And  would  thao  we 
I  could  learn  that  there  was  a  depth  of  meaning 
I  after  all  in  “  the  Cross  of  Christ,  especially 
1  when  we  find  that  a  young  Christian  girl— 
1  daughter  of  a  widow  in  Canada— earned  Rs.  4 
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daugnter  oi  a  ~  r  ,  .  ,  0  ,  i 

and  sent  that  as  her  mite  to  the  Industrial  School 
at  Ahmednugger,  on  learning  that  that  mstitu- 
tion  needed  aid  ! 

To  the  Christian  Missionary,  then,  is  due  to 
a  great  extent  the  credit  of  the  religious  and 
social  awakening  of  which  the  school  of 
“  Hindoo  Protestantism  ’  of  the  present  day 
is  the  fruit  The  Dnyanodaya  takes  Mr.  Justice 
Ranade  to  task  for  belittling  the  Bible  and  for 
not  expounding  truths  from  it  to  Ins  countrymen, 
i  m  the  other  hand,  some  years  ago  the  Maratha 
censured  him,  because  he  took  texts  for  his 
sermons  and  lecture  from  the  Bible,  ^as  if  his 
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HmXrmsmlisid  nothing  to leach  Turn 
the  Dnyanodaya  and  the  Maralha  are  wrong,  for 
the  school  in  question  teaches,  to  put  it  in  Mr 
Justice  Ranade’s  own  words,  that  “the  new 
mould  of  thought  must  be  cast  on  the  lines  of 
fraternity,  a  capacity  to  expand  outwards,  and 
to  make  more  cohesive  inwards,  the  bonds  of 
fellowship.”  The  lines  will  be  national  in  the 
sense  that  the  inspirers  will  be  our  own  prophets 
of  old,  who  denounced  mechanical  ways  of  living 
and  worship,  and  making  “  Blialcti  a  sine  qua 
non  of  religion,'’  preached  the  religion  of 
humanity.  Rut  the  development  of  those  lines 
must  receive,  as  it  has  received,  its  impetus  from 
the  spirit  of  Christ  too.  It  is  now  a  little  more 
than  thirty  years  since  the  Prarthana  Samaj  was 
established  in  Bombay,  and  though  several 
institutions  established  for  purely  secular  purposes 
have  come  and  gone,  and  one  hears  no  more  of 
them,  yet  this  religious  body  has  survived. 
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cannot  boast  that  it  has  effected  much,  or  that 
it  has  made  converts  of  millions  or  thousands. 
But  it  has  been  doing  one  thing  at  least— week 
after  week,  taking  some  holy  text  from  the  Hindoo 
and  other  religious  works,  men  like  Dr.Bhandarkar 
and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  have  been  showing  how 
the  holy  truths  of  religion  should  be  applied  to 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  how  religion 
was  meant  by  our  prophets  as  by  the 
prophets  of  Israel  to  be  “  the  practice  of  civic 
virtues — truth-telling,  honesty  between  citi¬ 
zens,  tenderness  to  the  poor,  inflexible  justice 
in  high  places.”  They  have  been  making  our 
saints  live  with  us  and  exalt  us,  instead  of  serving 
merely  as  so  many  names  for  mechanical  worship 
among  the  masses,  and  for  fostering  the  pride  of 
patriotism  among  certain  persons  who  aim  at 
using  the  people’s  religion  as  it  is  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  lead  them  rather  than  to  enlighten  their 
minds  and  correct  their  ways.  The  school  of 
“  Hindoo  Protestantism  ”  of  which  I  speak, 
on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  build  on  the 
old  foundations,  and  is  glad  to  work  with 
the  fresh  materials  which  Christianity  has 
supplied  to  it,  because  it  finds  that  Christ, 
too,  was  a  Bhalcta,  and  the  law  of  love 
which  He  preached  has  been  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Blialcti  School.  But  how  many 
converts  has  it  made  to  its  faith  V  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  often  asked  by  those  who  look 
askance  at  the  movement,  and  I  concede  that 
it  is  a  very  natural  question  to  ask  in  these 
days  when  we  measure  every  man  by  his 
millions.  But,  as  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  pointed  out  in 
one  of  his  recent  sermons,  there  are  many  whom 
he  has  met  and  spoken  to  about  the  principles 
of  the  Prarthana  Samaj— who  have  nothing  to 
say  against  them  except  this  that  God  can  be 
worshipped  without  a  Samaj.  That,  said  Mr. 
Ranade,  is  a  mere  excuse  :  the  real  fact  of  the, 
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is  most  of  us 
the  Bhagavad 
he  asked  God 
and  similing 
;  when  we  become  members 


are  in  the  position  ml 
Gita  represents  Arjunafi 
to  reveal  Himself  as  a| 
rather  than  a  stern! 


matter 
which 
when 
sweet 

figure  ;  when  we  become  members  of  al 
body,  wedded  to  certain  principles,  we  become! 
“  marked  men  ”  ;  every  lapse  is  laid  hold  of  andj 
we  are  judged — and  rightly — by  the  standard! 
that  we  have  accepted  ;  therefore,  most  of  us  | 
allow  ourselves  to  drift  rather  than  join  a  move-j 
ment  which  is  apt  to  become  a  burden.  Join  a  | 
body  which  has  made  religious  or  social  reform  1 
its  creed  and- you  have  to  answer  for  all  you  say  | 
and  do.  Remain  what  you  are — a  member  of 
your  caste  and  popular  creed — and  you  can  say 
what  you  like,  do  as  you  please  ;  you  are  not 
only  exempt  from  criticism  but  you  have  the 
privilege  of  criticising  the  so-called  reformers 
and  making  merry  at  their  expense.  This  is  how 
Mr.  Justice  Ranade  accounted  for  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  have  joined  the  Samaj — and  in 
many,  if  not  most,  cases  it  is  true.  I  know  I 
shall  be  taunted  by  some  for  giving  a  big  name  to 
a  small  movement,  and  I  am  prepared  to  concede 
that  its  members  are  but  a  few  in  number  and 
weak — woefully  weak  I  confess,  in  action.  Rut 
unworthy  as  we  feel  we  are  of  our  ideals,  we  have 
a  vision  of  the  future,  which  to  most  seems  a  dream 
but  to  us  is  full  of  reality.  I  drew  on  myself  I 
the  ire  of  some  the  other  day,  because  I  ventured 
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and  one  critic  warned  i 
of  predicting  India’s! 
light  of  the  events  of 


God  working  in  history 
me  against  the  danger 
“  golden  ”  future  by  the 

the  present  century.  I  accept  the  warning  in  all 
humility.  But  my  critic  wants  to  take  his  stand 
on  the  history  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  year.! 
that  immediately  preceded  the  present  century! 
whereas  I  would  take  all  the  periods  with  which 
history  has  made  us  familiar  and  say  that 
like  the  Jews  of  old  we  have  gone  on 
erring,  heedless  of  the  voices  and  warnings  of 
our  own  prophets,  and,  perhaps,  God  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  remnant  to  come  from  these  movements 
of  “  Hindoo  Protestantism  Bralimo  Samaj, 
Arya  Samaj,  and  Prarthana  Samaj.  It  may  be  a 
vision — but  a  vision  that  is  living ,  because  it  is 
founded  cn  the  faith  that  righteousness  and 
not  superstition  exalteth  a  people.  At  present 
the  movement  of  “  Hindoo  Protestantism  ” 
small.  But  great  things  have  come 


and  humble 
with  patience, 
the  movement 
they  have  not 


begtnutrrgs,  and 
At  least  the 
can  claim  this 
done  much  and 


is  __ 

from  small 
God  works 
pioneers  of 

that  though  _  _  _ 

have  not  even  yet  begun  the  really  solid  part  of 
their  work,  yet  they  have  not  tried  to  mislead 
the  masses  by  playing  on  their  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  but  have  been  trying  to  make  the 
meaning  of  the  lives  and  teachings  of  our  saints 
as  of  the  saints  of  other  countries, clear  to  all,  and 
to  make  their  real  spirit  the  inspiring  soul  of 
our  lives  and  activities.  Such  a  mission  is 
truly  national  and  patriotic — for  it  carries  with 
iv  “  a  conscience  for  our  country’s  sins  ”  and  at 
fine  same  time  emphasises  “  the  divine  possibili¬ 
ties  within.” 

N.  G.  CHANDAVARKAR. 
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Mrs.  ANNIE  BESANT  ON  HINDU 
WOMEN. 

[Continued  from  our  issue  of  the  2 ±th  ultimo.) 


When  the  girl  is  betrothed  in  infancy 
or  childhood — a  custom,  let  me  nay  in 
passing,  which  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
appeal  to  the  Hindu  scriptures  or  to  anti¬ 
quity.  and  whioh  has  grown  up  gradually, 
being  probably  largely  dne  to  an  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  fathers  to  secure  a  protec¬ 
tor  fcr  their  daughters  in  troublous  axd 
unsettled  times — she  passes  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  home  after  puberty,  and  is  in 
charge  of  his  mother,  whom  she  is  then 
to  regard  as  her  own.  She  is  taught  to 
love,  serve,  obey  her  hnsband  in  all 
things  ;  to  her,  he  is  to  be  as  a  god.  And 
here  comes  in  a  general  principle  spoken 
of  above  •  his  faults  do  not  excuse  any 
failure  in  'her  duty  ;  she  is  tanght  to  be 
the  ideal  wife,  whether  or  not  he  be  the 
ideal  husand,  and  though  both  continually 
fail,  the  ideal  is  still  taught  and  recognized 
Through  the  husband  come  to  the 
wife  all  the  blessings  of  the  gods  while 
her  devotion  and  piety  keep  firm  the 
foundations  of  the  home.  Heavy  is  the 
penalty  that  falls  on  him  who  neglects  his 
wife,  who  is  unfaithful  to  her,  who  treats 
her  with  aught  W  tendernea  ;  but  she 
must  remain  faithful,  however  dutiless  he 
may  be.  “In  that  family  where  the  husband 
is  pleased  with  his  wife,  and  the  wife  with 
hnr  husband,  happiness  will  assuredly  be 
lasting.”  (Manu  iii ,  60). 

If  the  wife  deifiies  her  husband,  as 
mother  she  is  deified  in  her  turn.  The 
son  is  bidden  worship  his  mother,  and  in 
everything,  he  must  consult  her,  and 
avoid  giving  her  pain.  She  is  bracketed 
with  the  father,  and  the  spiritual  teacher 
sometimes  put  above  them  and  “all  duties 
have  been  fulfilled  by  , him  who  honours 
these  three  ;  but  to  him  who  honours  them 
not,  all  rights  remain  fruitless.  (Manuxr 
234).  The  mother  rules  the  household 
with  absolute  authority,  save  as  it  may  be 
tempered  by  the  grandmother  and  there 
is  no  appeal  from  their  will.  The  ortho¬ 
dox  Hindu  bows  to  these  women,  who 
have  over  him  the  sacred  authority  of 
parentage,  and  will  rather  face  serious 
personal  sacrifice  than  cross  their  w.sh. 
Very  clearly  on  the  general  question  of 
the  position  of  woman  speaks  our  Mans  : 
“  Women  must  be  honoured  and  adorned 
bv  their  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and 
brothers-in-law  who  desire  welfare^ 
Where  women  are  honoured  there  the 
gods  are  pleased;  but  where  they  are  not 
honoured,  no  sacred  rite  yield  rewards. 
Where  the  female  relations  live  in  gri  , 
the  family  soon  wholly  perishes  ;  but  that 


family  where  they  are  not  unhappy,  ever 
prospers.  The  houses  in  which  female 
relations  not  beiug  dnly  honoured,  pro- 
nounoe  a  curse,  perish  completely,  as  if 
destroyed  by  magic,”  (iii.,  55-58). 

This  closeness  and  sacredness  of  family 
ties  may  render  partly  intelligible  the 
horror  felt  by  Hindus,  men  and  women, 
alike,  about  the  idea  of  widow-marriage. 
The  maiden  given  in  marriage,  becomes 
a  member  of  the  family  to  which  her 
husband  belongs  ;  she  bears  children  into 
it,  and  becomes  to  them  an  incarnate  god¬ 
dess,  presiding  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
home.  The  husband  dies,  but  she  is  still 
a  part  of  him,  daughter  of  hi3  parents, 
mother  of  his  children,  a  Btone  in  the 
family  house,— shall  she  be  wrenched  out 
thence  to  be  built  into  another  household, 
loosening  all  the  other  stones,  shattering 
the  family  alter?  Not  only  is  this  so  as 
regards  the  family,  but  also  as  regards 
the  husband  ;  for  he  is  not  dead,  he  has 
only  put  off  his  body,  and  he  must  be 
served  with  due  rites  on  the  other  side  of 
death.  The  marriage  union  is  of  souls 
and  spirits,  as  well  as  of  bodies  ;  as  well 
remarry  when  the  hnsband  goes  a  journey 
on  this  earth  as  when  ho  travels  onward 
to  the  land  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  sacri¬ 
lege,  it  is  adultery.  It  makes  marriage 
a  commercial  contract,  a  union  of  bodies 
only,  as  well  as  disintegrating  the  sacred 
life  of  the  family,  which  is  the  dearest 
pride  of  the  Hindu. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  view  is  not 
enforced  on  men  ;  they  may  re.marry. 
That  is  so,  for  the  man  in  re-marrying 
does  not  dislocate  the  family,  but  only 
brings  into  it  another  member.  No  tie  is 
broken,  either  to  ancestors  or  to  children, 
nil  remains  intact.  Nor  is  the  union  with 
the  first  wife  regarded  as  broken  by  the 
second  marriage,  and  both  will  dwell 
happily  “  in  the  heavenly  places  ”  with 
him  they  love.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  the 
marriage  of  virgin-widows,  that  have  been 
betrothed  or  wedded  in  childhood,  but 
have  never  passed  into  the  family  circle 
of  the  new  home.  We,  therefore,  find 
that  many  Hindus  who  stand  stoutly 
against  a  second  marriage  for  a  woman 
who  has  lived  with  her  hnsband  are 
prepared  'jo  accept  the  marriage  of  virgin- 
widows.  The  strictest  Hindus  oppose  it, 
partly  as  lessening  the  sacredaess  of 
mairiage  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  physi¬ 
cal  union,  and  partly  from  the  ubiquitous 
fear  of  “the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.’ 
Probably,  the  easiest  Way  out  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  get  rid  of  child- 
marriage,  and  so  of  virgin-widows. 

For,  the  lot  of  the  child-widow  is  hard. 
As  things  are,  exceptional  natures,  who 
see  beyond  physical  things,  will  accept 
such  a  lot  not  joyously;  but  no  unwillingly, 
and  will  consecrate  themselves  to  a  life 
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THE  24th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
LAHORE  ARYA  SAMAJ. 

The  24th  anniversary  of  the  Lahore 
Arya  Saraaj  was  celebrated  on  the  29th 
and  30th  November  and  the  1st  December 
1901. 

The  anniversary  occasion  i9  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  special  activity  and  festivity  in 
Lahore.  The  members  and  sympathisers 
of  the  Arya  Samaj  begin  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  this  grand  occasion  weeks 
before  the  anniversary  dates.  When  the 
days  of  the  anniversary  arrive  all  Lahore 
seems  to  be  in  festivities,  The  volunteers 
flock  to  the  Railway  Station  with  beauti¬ 
ful  and  picturesques  banners  and  flags 
waving  in  the  air  to  receive  the  guests 
I  from  outstations.  The  roa  J  from  the 
station  to  the  Mandirs  of  the  Samaj  is  all 
bustle  in  those  days. 

It  was  specially  so  this  time.  The 
Railway  authorities  had  granted  a  special 
I  concession  in  Railway  fare  to  those  who 
joined  the  anniversary  from  outstations, 
consequently  the  number  of  guests  this 
■  year  was  unusually  large,  yet  it  did  not 
;  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  cumbers  of 
the  Lahore  Arya  Samaj.  They  had  made 
all  preparations  to  meet  the  occasion.  All 
the  rooms  of  the  D!  A.- V.  High  School  and 
the  D,  A  -Y .  College  were  furnished  for 
the  lodging  of  the  guests  and  volunteers 
Were  posted  to  look  to  their  necessities. 

Previous  to  the  first  day  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  on  Friday  j*  the  morning  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  new  Mandirof 
;  the  Arya  Samaj  was  performed  with 
great  eclat.  It  consisted  of  a  havan  at 
a  grand  scale  and  recitation  of  Veda 
Mautras  by  the  Pandits  in  chorus.  At 
the  end  of  the  ceremony  sweets  were  dis- 
|  tribured  to  the  audience.  Iu  the  eveniug 
■5  Pandit  Vishnu  Digambar  Paluskar,  Prin- 
fj  cipal,  College  of  Music,  Lahore,  gave  an 
M  interesting  musical  eutertaiument  iu  the 
1  new  Hall  of  the  Arya  Samaj.  The  melo- 
;j  dious  voice  of  the  Pandit  resounded  in 
1  the  spacious  and  lofty  hall  and  filled  the 
i  ear  with  acoustic  harmony  as  the  eye 
was  filled  with  the  harmony  and  synme- 
<  trical  beauty  of  the  decoration  of  the 
,!  Hall. 

The  morning  proceedings  of  the  next 
I  day’s, meeting  were  held  iu  the  Hall  of  the 
I  Arya  Samaj.  A  grand 'havan  opened  the 
work  of  the  day,  and  was  followed  ’by 
bhajans.  After  the  bhajans  Panflit  Dhani 
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Ram  of  Hissar  conducted  the  divine  ser¬ 
vice  and  delivered  an  impressive  sermon. 
The  attitude  of  the  Pandit  while  he  was 
speaking  was  of  a  mau  who  has  realised 
the  truths  he  was  preaching.  His  voice 
was  low,  though  audible,  full  of  serenity 
aind  calmness  of  mind,  The  subject,  of 
the  sermon  was  spiritual  purity.  VV 0  can 
not  see  God,  said  the  Pandit  because  our 
mind  is  impure,  just  as  a  mirror  loses  its 
powers  of  reflection  if  it  is  covered  with 
rust  and  dost.  As  soon  as  the  rust  and 
dnst  is  removed  the  mirror  begins  to  re¬ 
veal  the  blooming  face  that  looks  through 
it.  Our  senses  are  our  great  instruments, 
for  good  and  for  evil,  it  is  control  over 
them  that  can  lead  U3  to  parity  and  it  is 
subjection  to  them  that  will  hurl  ns  down 
into  the  deep  abyss  of  impurity  and  de¬ 
generation  in  spirit. 

The  first  thiug  then,  to  be  done  by  us, 
is  that  we  should  control  our  passion  and 
regulate  the  action  of  our  senses  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  lead  us  to  what  is 
right  and  shrink  from  what  is  wrong. 
The  sermou  lasted  about  an  hour  and  the 
able  sermonist  brought  forward  a  large 
number  of  quotations  from  the  Upanishads, 
Gita  etc.  and  showed  that  without  a  per¬ 
fect  coutrol  over  our  senses  we  could  not 
make  the  b^st  progress  in  the  path  of 
dharma  and  could  not  entertain  the  feebl¬ 
est  hope  cf  seeing  the  Holy  Lord  face  to 
face. 

Then  Lala  Hans  Raj,  B.  A.,  President  of 
the  Lahore  Arya  Samaj  read  a  brief  re¬ 
port  of  the  work  done  by  the  Lahore  Arya 
Samaj  in  the  last  year.  It  was  a  glorious 
record  of  the  Year’s  work  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  the  President  and  the  members 
of  the  Samaj  and  thank  the  Almighty 
who  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  humble 
servants  with  success  and  pray  that  He 
may  continue  His  favours  to  his  choosen 
vessels  and  make  them  the  fit  instruments 
of  His  great  work. 

After  this  Lala  Nathma!  Das  of  Ajmere 
was  voted  to  the  chair  to  distribute  prizes 
to  the  girls  of  the  Girls’  School,  Arya 
Samaj,  Lahore. 

A  word  about  Lala  Nathmal  Las.  He 
is  a  poor  clerk  in  some  office  at  Ajmere, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  being  voted 
to  the  chair  must  have  been  a  cause  of 
astonishment  to  the  hundreds  of  the  f  u- 
dience  who  did  uot  know  him,  had  uot 
the  president  made  some  introductory 
remarks  which  he  did  as  he  made  proposal 
that  Lala  Nrthmal  Das  be  voted  to  the 
chair.  Lala  Nathmal  Das  is  a  man  whom 
every  body  would  love  as  soon  as  he  would 
see  him  and  would  revere  him  and  bless 
him  as  soon  as  he  would  hear  of  the  noble 
work  he  has  been  doing. 

1  i  J-  _  -  »  w  j 

During  the  famine  of  1897  Lala  Lajp.at 
Rai  had  a  .coadjutor  iu  the  late  Babu 
Kali  Charan  Bose,  but  iu  the  famine 
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whioh  followed  it,  the  only  man  who  could' 
assist  Lala  Lajpab  ltai  with  his  local,, 
knowledge,  experience  and  influence,  at 
the  site  of  the  disasterons  famine  was- 
Lain  Nathmal  Dus,  As  soon  as  the 
famine  appeared  Lala  Nathmal  Das  suc¬ 
ceeded  iu  having  a  Hindu  Orphanage 
established  at  Ajmere  which  could  serve 
as  an  ageuoy  to  supply  orphans  to  the 
Punjab  L herefore  it  would  be  no  exagge¬ 
ration  at  all  if  we  say  that  it  was  through 
the  exertious  of  Lala  Nathmal  Das  that 
the  Punjab  wss  able  to  rescue  about  1500 
orphaus  from  starvation  and  from  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  Missionaries.  This 
is  not  all  that  Lala  Nathmal  Das  has  done.. 
He  has  succeeded  in  having  a  girl  school 
at  Ajmere  where  a  large  number  of  girls 
are  brought  up  in  the  path  of  Dharma 
and  enlightenment. 

Lala  Nathmal  Das  took  his  seat  in  the 
chair  amid  deafening  cheers. 

The  girls  sang  bhajans  and  chanted 
Veda  Mantras  with  6uch  innocent  and 
melodious  tones  that  the  audience  waa 
extremely  delighted.  The  school  has  90 
students,  all  hail  and  healthy,  well  be¬ 
haved  and  sensible  and  there  are  3  mis¬ 
tresses  in  the  school.  The  management  of 
the  school  is  entrusted  to  our  energetic 
and  earnest  brother  Lala  Gobind  Sahai. 

Lala  Nathmal  Das  distributed  the 
prizes  to  the  girls  and  in  a  short  speech 
thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  which 
they  had  conferred  upon  him  and  gave 
Rs.  5  for  sweetmeats  to  be  given  to  the 
girls. 

After  this  Bhai  Jagat  Singh,  the  most 
popular  of  the  preachers  of  the  Arya 
Saroaj  rose,  amid  cheers  to  address  the 
meeting.  He  began  by  reciting  two 
Kabittas  perhaps  of  his  own  composition 
in  praise  of  Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati 
and  his  work.  His  lecture  as  usual  was 
not  so  philosophic  but  it  appealed  directly 
to  t he  heart.  Every  word  that  he  uttered 
went  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience.  The 
chief  point  in  his  leotnre  was  that  we 
are  too  pi  one  to  push  ourselves  forward 
without  considering  for  a  moment  what  we 
are  worth.  We  wish  that  we  should 
ocenpy  the  position  of  tha  patriarchs  of 
the  Samnj  without  at  all  considering 
what  sacrifices  they  made  and  through 
what  ordeals  they  passed  before  they 
reached  the  enviable  positions  they  occupy 
now.  We  should  make  some  sacrifice 
before  we  can  claim  away  respect  o,r 
regard  at  the  hands  of  our  nation,  if 
honor  and  regard  are  to  be  our  objects 
and  motives  of  our  work.  But  before  we 
can  risk  anything  for  the  welfare  of  our 
nation  and  can  make  any  sacrifice  or  can 
acquire  that  power  of  insight  into  matters 
religions  and  social,  the  best  thing  for  u& 
is  to  faithfully  obey  our  elders  and  carry 
out  their  instructions  and  commands  ta 
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-the  letter  without  trying  to  make  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  ourowuby  oonti  adicting  what  they 
Bay.  The  lecture  was  a  very  eloquent  one 
$nd  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  audience 
to  a  better  sense  of  duty  and  awakened 
them  to  a  nobler  spirit  of  dharraa.  The 
lecture^brought  the  morning  proceedings 
to  a  close. 

After  dinner  the  members  of  the 
Lahore  and  Muffassil  Samajes  met  at  a 
Conference  and  discussed  the  best  means 
of  bringing  a  closer  familiarity  among  the 
members  of  the  Arya  Samaj. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Samaj  was  held  in 
the  premises  of  the  D.  A.-V.  School. 
After  Bhajans  and  music,  Pandit  Raja 
Rftm,  Prcfossor,  D.  A.-V.  College  began 
to  deliver  his  speech.  He  proved  to  the 
audience  that  our  ancestors  were  inclined 
to  spirituality,  and  that  they  believed  in 
the  Supreme  authority  of  the  Vedas. 
Jayant  Bhatt,  for  instance,  says  that  man 
can  have  no  mission  in  this  world  if  the 
Almighty  does  not  fix  one  for  him.  Jay¬ 
ant  Bhatt,  the  lecturer  went  ou  to  say, 
had  firm  conviction  in  the  revealed 
nature  of  the  Vedas.  Gautam  and  other 
Rishis  also  regarded  the  Vedas  with  simi¬ 
lar  esteem  and  reverence.  The  Vedas 
tell  ns  what  is  the  course  of  life  we  ought 
to  adopt.  The  acts  enjoined  by  our  sacred 
books  are  of  three  kinds,  facST, 

SifiFir.  It  is  not  necassary  for  all  men  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  various  ceremonies, 
although  it  is  better  to  know  the  •  why  ’ 
of  everything  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

Then  the  lecturer  went  on  to  explain 
that  acts  are  those  which  bring  their 

fruit  jast  after  the  acts.  Jayant  Bhatt 
obtained  his  desires  by  performing  Yajnas. 
Dasrath  got  his  sons  after  performing  a 
great  Yajna.  In  the  end,  the  lecturer 
laid  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  for  us 
the  Vedas  are  the  Supreme  authority 
because  they  are  the  repositories  of  all 
true  knowledge  and  that  our  ancient 
Rishies  also  had  firm  conviction  iu  the 
four  Vedas. 

After  the  learned  speech,  a  poem  was 
read  by  Lala  Tara  Chand  Gujrati,  which 
inspired  true  feelings  of  nationality. 

One  handkerchief  and  one  table  cloth 
with  Vedas  Mantras  in  needlework 
upon  them  were  presented  to  the  Samaj 
by  two  girls.  After  Bhajans  and  a  poem 
by  Lala  Ghnsita  Ram,-  the  compound  was 
full  to  hear  the  learned  speech  of  Lala 
Dwarka  Das,  M.  A.  He  rose  np  amidst 
loud  cheers  and  began  to  speak  upon  a  very 
important  subject.  Lala  Dwarka  Das  is 
nothing  if  he  iB  not  a  philosopher  ;  and 
bis  two  lectures  ou  this  anniversary 
occasion  were  full  of  philosophical  and 
historical  interest,  'Phe  lecturer  rose  to 
tho  occasion  and  ho  speech  flowed  on 


eloquently.  Re  begau  by  saying  that 
religion  has  been  variously  defiuad  by 
voriou*  men,  even  in  Europe.  Externa’ 
circumstances,  said  he,  have  their  influ¬ 
ence  upou  the  religious  beliefs  of 
various  classes  and  various  men.  Al¬ 
though  the  religious  beliefs  of  every 
man  differ  from  those  of  other  men 
still  religion  has  always  been  very 
powerful  iu  moulding  the  character  of 
every  nation,  j 

In  India,  religion  has  been  regarded 
from  numerous  points  of  view,  but  in  no 
case  has  it  been  decried. 

The  two  main  features  of  every 
religion  are  spiritualism  and  socialism, 
or  materialism  that  is  to  say,  every  reli¬ 
gion  has  its  spiritual  side,  but  along  with 
it,  there  is  a  side  confined  to  social 
reform. 

Spiritualism,  necessitates  socialism  ;  but 


P^y,  if  any  religion  is  reduced  to 
socialism  only. 

/In  tracing  the  histories  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Muhammadan  religions,  the 
lecturer  showed  us  that  the  spiritual 
portion  in  them  is  based  on  ignorance  and 
is  therefore  defective.  Christianity  in¬ 
troduced  better  spirituality  thau  there 
was  before  it,  but  as  it  was  nob  backed 
□  p  by  knowledg?,  it  resulted  in  material¬ 
ism  and  ritualism.  The  Reformation 
introduced  a  touch  of  secularly  and  the 
result  was  that  there  reigned  supreme 
secularly  without  spirituality.  In  Chris¬ 
tianity  there  isinothing  which  can  satisfy 
our  souls,  can  do  away  with  our  pessim¬ 
ism,  and  cen  remove  despair,  so  that  the 
spirituality  of  Christianity  is  not  of  a 
very  high  quality. 

t  he  lecturer  gave  a  very  beautiful  des¬ 
cription  of  an  English  Church  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  faults  of  the  professional 
missionaries  of  Christianity.  / 

Islam,  said  the  lecturer,  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  Christianity,  bnt  this  religion 
is  also  based  on  ignorance.  Contemplation 
which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  true  spirituali¬ 
ty  is  not  found  among  the  Muhammadans 
except  the  Suphis  who  are  not  recognised 
as  Mnhatnmadans. 

Freedom  aud  want  of  restraint  alone 
can  enable  us  to  communicete  with  God 
Our  Aryan  religion  is  based  on  knowledge 
and  gives  the  truest  idea  of  spirituality. 
It  inculcates  Meditation  and  Coutempla- 
t;ou  as  necessary.  God  can  not  be  rea¬ 
lised  by  mere  instruction.  livery  one 
must  realize  Him  by  Contemplatien.  Our 
religious  strength  wss  lost  when  we  began 
to  worship  forms  and  when  our  religion 
was  redneed  to  a  heap  of  ceremonies  and 
rituals  without  any  true  life  and  spirit  in 
them. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  that  we  may 
not  reduce  our  religion  to  the  worship  of 
forms. 


The  lecture  of  Lala  Dwarka  Das  put  an 
end  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  After 
the  lecture  was  over,  the  Bbajan  Mandli 
of  the  Lahore  Samaj  and  a  large  number 
of  the  bhajan  mandlis  of  Gujranwala,  Emi- 
nabad,  Amritsar,  Ferozepore,  Jullundhur, 
&c.,  &c.  started  in  a  procession  from  the 
0.  A.-V.  School  Building  and  passed 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

The  band  was  playing  at  the  head  of 
the  long  procession.  The  baud,  the 
harmoniums  and  other  musical  instruments 
made  a  bustle  ia  the  town  and  the 
chanting  of  the  Veda  Mantras  and  sing¬ 
ing  of  Bhajans  made  the  town  to  resound 
with  sacred  notes. 

Lala  Dhani  Ram  and  his  party  were  | 
the  chief  centre  of  attraction  and  drew  , 
large  crowds  of  people  to  them. 

Lala  Ghasita  Ram  preached  on  the  way  , 
his  popular  discourses  ou  the  evils  of  t 
drinking,  early  marriage,  &c  ,  &c.  A  - 

young  rising  youth  of  Amritsar  was 
preaching  from  place  to  place  in  the  B 
bazzaar  the  noble  cause  of  the  Orphans  e 
whose  train  with  flags  in  their  hands  and  k 
singing  hymns  and  Veda  mantras  follow-  1 
ed  him.  1 

I  he  Nagar  Kirtan  was  a  great  success 
on  the  whole.  The  procession  came  back  * 
at  11  p,  M,  to  the  Lohari  Gate  again  after 
5  hoars’  singing  and  chanting  of  the 
Vedas  and  dispersed  there  after  giving  * 
cheers  for  Swami  Dayanand,  King  Em-  0 

peror  and  the  members  of  the  Nagar  1 

Kirtan  procession.  e 


On  Sunday  morning,  Sandhia  and  Agui 
Hotra  were  performed  in  the  D.  A.-V. 
School  Compound.  After  recitations  from 
the  Vedas  and  Bhajans  Lala  Hans  Raj, 
A.,  Principal,  D.  A.-V.  College  offered 
rayer  to  the  Almighty  and  then  deli¬ 
vered  a  very  impressive  seruiou.  He  said 
that  we  do  not  take  our  life  here  as  some¬ 
thing  serious.  We  think  as  if  we  were 
acting  our  part  in  a  drama.  We  are  like 
little  babies  playing  with  dolls.  But  life 
were  a  misery,  if  it  had  no  better  mission. 
Truly  speakiag,  no  great  act  can  ba 
performed  without  viewing  life  from  soma 
higher  considerations,  and  without  putting 
higher  id«als  before  our  eyes. 

The  Aryans  should  set  examples  for 
others  to  follow,  The  Vedas  teach  us 
what  our  duties  are  aud  it  is  the  dnty  of 
those  who  believe  iu  the  Vedas,  to  lead 
pure  and  noble  lives.  After  this  a  very 
beautiful  po9m  was  read  by  Pandit  Ralla 
Ram,  the  effect  of  which  was  great. 

As  soon  as  Pundit  Ralla  Ram’s  poem 
was  over  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  ascended  the 
platform  amid  deafening  cheers.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any 
thing  to  introduce  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  for 
those  who  do  not  know  him  prove  them- 
■elves  unknown. 
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There  ig  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
On  the  point,  began  the  lecturer,  whether 
there  ia  any  hope  for  the  Hindus  to  rise 
again.  At  first  sight,  there  ia  no  doubt, 
one  at  once  falls  into  despair  about  the 
future  of  the  Hindu  nation.  There  is 
so  much  discord  and  so  much  diversity 
among  the  Hindus  in  points  of  religion  that 
there  seems  no  hope  of  their  ever  uniting 
for  a  common  cause,  unity  of  religion 
being  as  necessary  for  union  as  auything 
©lse  and  union  itself  being  the  one  thing 
necessary  for  the  uplifting  of  a  race. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  conti¬ 
nued  Lala  La] pat  Rai,  whether  there 
can  be  any  hope  of  union  in  spite  of  all 
the  diversity  of  religious  belief  among  the 
Hindus.  Let  us  take  instances  from  the 
other  rival  rebgioas  Islam  and  Christianity 
whose  followers  are  apparently  the  most 
united  and  undoubtedly  more  united  in 
their  common  interest  than  the  Hindus. 
But  just  see  whether  it  is  religious  unity 
that  has  kept  up  the  national  unity  of 
Islam.  We  find  that  there  are  about  72 
sects  among  the  Mohammadans  widely 
differing  from  one  another  in  essentials  and 
not  merely  in  unessentials. 

There  is  a  sect  that  believes  that 
Mohammad  was  not  the  last  Prophet  as 
is  generally  believed  in  Islam.  There  is 
another  that  repudiates  the  idea  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  There  is  another 
that  makes  Alee  the  Copartner  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  Prophet.  There  is  another 
believing  in  transmigration  0f  souls. 
There  is  another  that  looks  upon  the 
world  as  eternal  and  everlasting  and  so 
on,  ther6  is  nob  one  of  these  sects  but 
differs  from  the  others  in  some  essential 
doctrine  or  doctrines. 

This  is  the  case  of  the  enlightened 
Islam  of  Moslems  who  by  the  aid  of 
knowledge  and  philosophy  have  been 
able  to  investigate  the  truths  of 
religion  and  the  statements  of  Islam,  so 
that  some  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Prophet  was  no  final  Prophet  at  al] 
and  others  at  the  result  that  the  Qoran 
was  not  the  Word  of  God.  .Just  leave 
them  and  turn  over  the  other  side  of 
the  Islamic  picture  to  look  at  the  Ignoront 
Islam  and  see  whether  it  fare  any  way 
better  than  ignorant  Hinduism.  The 
uneducated  Moslem  worships  tombs 
and  graves  in  as  despicable  fashion  as 
the  worst  of  the  Hindu  Idolaters.  He 
observes  as  nonsensical  superstitions  of 
astrology,  charms,  &c.,  as  the  ignorant 
Hindu  can  ever  do.  So  that  Islam, 
enlightened  or  ignorant  fares  no  better 
than  Hinduism. 

Let  ns  now  turn  onr  attention  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  see  whether  it  possesses  that 
unity  of  belief  which  we  think  to  be  the  only 
thing  necessary  for  national  unity.  The 


history  of  Christianity  tells  us  of 
innumerable  sects  which  sprang  up  like 
so  many  offshoots  from  the  main  steam  of 
Christianity.  There  are  essential  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  beliefs  of  various 
sects.  There  are  the  Unitarians  that 
discard  the  divinity  of  Christ  ;  there  are 
others  that  hold  that  Modern  Christianity 
is  not  at  all  the  Christinity  which  was 
preached  by  Christ  and  so  on  ;  take  the 
Roman  Cathol.cs  and  the  Protestants,  on  the 
whole  they  represent  the  Sanatan  Sabha 
and  the  Arya  Samaj  of  Christianity. 
The  Romish  Church  is  as  idolatrous  as 
the  Sanatan  Sabha  and  believes  in  as 
many  Saint3  ami  Angles  &c.,  as  can  over- 
nnmber  the  pantheon  of  the  Hindu 
orthodox  Sabha.  But  still  there  is  national 
union  ataoug  them. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
despair  of  the  coming  national  unity  of 
the  Hindns.  The  Hind  us,  moreover, 
have  one  great  advantage — they 
are  not  radically  hostile  to  one  another 
as  the  Moslems  and  Christians  are.  In 
the  two  Semitic  religions  each  section 
believes  that  it  is  the  owner  of  paradise 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
sections  of  the  same  religion.  Hindu 
sects  are  quite  innocent  of  it,  if  we 
exclude  the  Puranas. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  ‘  never 
mind  if  the  Moslems  and  Christians  differ 
with  one  another  in  religion,  all  look  upon 
the  Qorau  and  the  Bible  as  the  one  true 
book,  while  the  Hindus  are  quite  ignorant 
even  of  the  names  of  the  Vedas.  This  is 
undoubtedly  true,  said  the  able  lecturer, 
but  this  is  on  account  of  the  great  anti¬ 
quity  of  H'tiduisin.  But  there  is  yet 
hope  for  the  Hindns.  If  they  reject  that 
in  which  they  differ  and  select  the  points 
in  which  they  agree  and  carry  on  th;s 
process  of  rejection  and  selection  to  tneir 
scriptures  from  the  Puranas  to  the  Vedas, 
they  will  find  that  the  one  thing,  the  one 
book  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
all  believe  is  the  Veda,  the  Shruti  Rig, 
Yaju,  Sama  and  Atharva.  Jt  is  here 
then  that  the  Hindns  can  meet  upon  a 
common  ground.  There  are  many  other 
things  which,  said  the  learned  speaker, 
can  lead  to  Hindu  national  unity.  The 
Hindus  are  prone  to  become  cosmopolites 
at  once  without  considering  for  a 
moment  their  duties  towards  their  own 
nation.  England  has  her  workers, 
America  has  her  workers,  Japan  has  her 
own  well-wishers,  but  the  Hindns  of 
India  have  no  Gladstone,  not  even  many 
Sir  Sayade,  wbat  right  have  the  Hindus 
then  to  look  with  the  same  eye  towards 
other  nations  and  their  own  nation  ? 
Hindu  nation  has  and  can  have  no  other 
saviours  except  the  Hindus  themselves 
and  if  they  are  not  partial  to  it,  if  they 
do  not  devote  their  energies  and  exclu 


sively  to  its  welfare,  where  is  it  to  look 
for  its  benefactors  and  sympathisers  ? 

A  not, her  thing  which  can  bring  about 
a  oloser  sympathy  among  various  classes- 
of  the  Hindus  is  that  tlimr  behaviour  to 
each  other  must  be  friendly,  the  tone  ia 
which  they  discuss  or  refute  the  religions 
beliefs  of  other  sects  must  be  moderate 
and  nob  offensive  as  it  sometimes  jg. 
The  Arya’Samaj  is  a  great  defaulter  ia 
this  respect  no  doubt,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  necessary  to  save  the  nation  front 
ignorance,  superstition  and  idolatry 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  Vedas. 

The  lecture  ended  with  a  forcible 
appeal  to  the  audience  to  help  with  a 
liberal  hand,  the  infant  inststution — the 
D.  A.-V.  College  that  is  doing  this  work. 
The  mission  of  the  Arya  Samaj  and  that  of 
the  College  are  the  same — bo  dispel  iguo- 
rance  and  bring  the  nation  to  the  Vedas, 
the  fountain  of  light  and  life. 

Lala  La j pat  Rai  had  hardly  taken  his 
seat,  when  money  began  to  pour  in  from 
all  sides.  The  whole  amouut  realized 
besides  some  unannounced  items  was  over 
Rs.  5.000.  The  proceedings  of  the 
forenoon  came  to  an  end  with  arti. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  Bhajans,  Pandife 
Jati  Ram  delivered  his  speech  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  :  “The  Brahman  Granthaa 
are  not  portions  of  the  Vedas.”  Tha 
speech  was  full  af  quotations  from  tha 
Arsh  books.  He  proved  that  there  is 
suffi  cient  internal  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Brahmans  are  the  works  of  rishis 
and  so  of  men.  They  are  the  commen¬ 
taries  upon  the  Vedas.  If  we  find  ia 
Smiitis  and  in  works  of  subsequent  days, 
that  the  term  ‘  Veda  J  is  applied  to  tha 
Brahmans  also,  the  reason  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  esteem  with  which  the  Brakmoa 
Granohas  were  regarded. 

He  was  followed  by  Pandit  Arya  Muni, 
who  delivered  his  lecture  on  “  what  haa 
Swarni  Dayanand  done  for  us  ?”  Tha 
Swamiji,  said  the  speaker,  has  done  for 
us  what  Shankracharya  and  many  ether 
great  tneu  had  not  done  for  us.  Ha 
shaked  onr  beliefs  in  the  fables  of  tha 
Puranas,  delivered  us  from  ignorance  and 
gave  us  in  return  the  Vedas,  the  reposi¬ 
tories  of  diviue  wisdom.  The  Swamiji 
translated  and  commented  upon  the  Vedas 
and  tried  to  give  us  the  true  meanings  of. 
the  Vedas.  Moreover,  the  Swamiji  proved 
that  the  six  schools  of  Indian  philosophy 
are  not  at  variance  with  one  another. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  renowned  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  local  Music  College — Pt.  Vishnu 
Digambar  to  entertain  the  audience. 
Pandit  Vishnu  Digamber  is  now  no  obai 
cure  person  and  we  believe  his  brief  resi¬ 
dence  at  Lahore  has  made  hia  name 
familiar  throughout  the  province.  Tha 
audience  at  this,  time  was  the  largest  and 
we  think  even  a  dozen  men  more  could 
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not  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  accomo¬ 
dated  in  the  spacious  compound.  Any 
movement  was  impossible.  Vishnu  Di- 
gambarji  ascended  the  pulpit  and  was 
bailed  by  the  audience  with  deafening 
cheers.  As  was  done  last  year  he  pre¬ 
faced  his  Music  with  a  brief  discourse  on 
the  science.  Whereas  last  time  he  spoke 
on  the  sublimity  of  classical  music,  this 
year  he  discoursed  on  the  causes  that  had 
led  to  the  deterioration  of  the  science. 


Among  these  be  mentioned  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  Musio  Schools,  destruction  of 
books  on  music  and  the  monopolisation  of 
the  science  by  loiV  classes.  Vishnu  Digam- 
barji’s  discourse  revealed  in  him  powers 
that  had  been  as  yet  unrecognized.  His 
humour  and  simplicity  was  pleasing  from 
beginning  to  end.  Every  one  knew  that 
sweetest  harmonies  were  soon  to  follow 
yet  tlie  expectation  by  uo  means  made  the 
discourse  tedious.  After  the  discourse  he  in 
conjunction  with  his  assistants  chanted 
some  Veda  mantras.  His  students  sang 
bhajans  which  showed  that  the  work  of 
the  college  was  in  every  way  praise¬ 
worthy.  To  produce  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  classi¬ 
cal  music  was  teserved  fora  Vishnu  Digam- 
bar  and  we  pray  to  God  that  be  with  his 
associates  may  be  spared  long  to  complete 
what  he  has  commenced. 

After  the  entertainment  Babu  K.  P. 
Chatterji  rose  to  address  the  audience. 

W  e  do  not  know  whether  the  consider¬ 
ation  that  Kali  Babu  wes  the  fittest  person 
to  relieve  the  large  assembly  from  the 
great  strain,  was  present  with  the 
bers  of  the  Samaj  when  fixing  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  But  the  choice  proved  excellent. 
With  due  deference  to  all,  any  but  Babu 
Kali  Parsan  would  have,  to  some  extent, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  audience  after  the 
exquisite  music.  B.  Kali  Parsan  spoke  on 
the  mission  of  the  Samaj.  He  said  that 
the  tendency  gaining  ground  in  certain 
quarters  to  make  the  Samaj  a  ‘  sect  ’  ex¬ 
clusive  in  its  policy  and  work  was  mis¬ 
chievous.  Swami  D&yanand  tried  in  his 
lifetime  to  raise  the  Hindus  from  the  low 
level  to  which  they  had,  by  the  irony  of 
fate,  fallen.  The  Arya  Samaj  has  all 
along  taken  the  same  view  and  it  has  done 
well.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  the 
Hindus,  and  if  ope  has  but  sufficient  tact 
for  manipulation,  he  will  find  that  im- 
jnense  work  can  be  done  without  bating 
a  jot  or  making  the  least  compromise  in 
doctrinal  matters.  His  lecture  was  full 
of  honour,  interest  and  instruction.  His 
speech  brought  the  proceedings  in  the 
J).  A.-V.  School  to  a  close. 

o  After  about  an  hour’s  respite  the 
educated  public  assembled  in  the  Samaj 
Mandir  to  hear  the  English  lecture  of, 
Lola  Dwarka  Das,  M.  A.  Lala  Dwarka 


Das  spoke  on  Materaalirn  and  Idealism- 
We  give  below  the  outlines  of  his  lecture. 

There  are  some  conceptions  in  the 
human  mir.d  which  are  not  explicable 
when  referred  to  the  external  nature  and 
which  for  their  explanation  imperatively 
demand  a  reference  to  something  else. 

If  our  senses  are  the  only  gateways  of 
knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  is  the  only  know]  edge 
possible  to  us,  whence  comes  the  know 
ledge  of  time  and  space  ? 

No  explanation  thereof  is  forth 
coming  from  the  positivists — that  class 
of  them  whose  gross  Materialism  Hoes  not 
permit  them  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God  aud  such  other  matters.  Tlieoio 
gians  fare  better.  In  this  perplexity 
Metaphysics  has  always  oscillated  taking 
refuge  sometimes  in  gross  Materialism 
and  sometimes  in  absolute  Idealism. 

In  the  history  of  Philosophy,  whenever 
extremo  idealism  has  got  a  strong  hole 
of  men’s  tnind,  materialism  has  to  some 
extent  auticipoted  it  and  also  followed  it 
In  some  coses  such  meterialisin  has  been 
responsible  for  the  extreme  idealism. 

1  n  England  Locke,  Hume  and  Barkley 
preceded  the  school  that  rose  on  th 
ruiDS  of  their  school.  In  France  Vo 
taire  and  others  preceded  the  idealists 
While  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
materialistic  school,  they  were  going 
the  other  extreme,  though  unconsciously 
The  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  mine 
came  to  know  what  it  came  to  know, 
was  held  that  the  idea  gave  the  notion 
of  the  external  world  but  there  was 
mein-  nothing  to  justify  that  the  representation 
of  the  externa!  world  was  exact. 

This  doubt  was  the  beginning  of 
Idealism.  With  the  ido  i  sts  it  fared 
likewise.  They  explained  the  knowledge 
of  external  world  by  saying  that  to 
the  painting  of  the  idea  was  added  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  storehouse  of  mind’s 
preconceived  notions.  This  naturally 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  mind,  soul,  and 
God  were  unknowab'e.  And  going.,  so 
far  the  idealists  practically  reached  the 
threshold  of  Materialism.  The  non-ego 
aud  ego  being  interdependent  and 
independent,  both  beiog  emations  from 
a  third  being  the  diety  and  smilar  other 
abstruse  discussions  finally  lead  to  the  idea 
that  the  third  being  was  no  other 
than  the  combination  of  the  ego  and  non- 
Here  was  matenlism  reached  in  its 


idealism  still  farther.  Balabcharya 
followed  Ramanuj  and  stated  that  the 


to 


oul  aud  the  external  world  were  not 
co-existent  with  Brahma  but  the  last 
transformed  himself  into  the  first  two 
when  it  pleased  bis  fancy.  Wonderful 
it  is  that  his  view  almost  coincided  with 
hat  of  Hegel  as  had  the  view  of  Rama¬ 
nuja  coincided  with  that  of  Shelling  and 
that  of  Sliaukara  with  those  of  Fichte  and 
Kant.  That  gross  materialism  has  not  fol- 
owed  their  idealism  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cii  cumstanses  here  have  beet 
peculiar.  Id  modern  times  those  circum¬ 
stances  are  changing  and  who  does  nol 
cast  a  wistful  look  at  the  slowly  receding 
idealism  ? 

The  lecture  was  abstruse  but  the  flov 
of  language  which  is  peculiaily  .on 
brotber’e,  kept  the  audience  attentive  t> 
the  last. 

His  lecture  over,  Lala  Hans  Raj  j 
President  of  the  Samaj,  rose  to  speak  hi 
concluding  words.  He  thanked  the  Lon 
for  the  successful  termination  of  th 
LUsav  and  proposed  cheerB  for  Swami; 
and  the  Emperor.  These  were  giver 
He  then  heartily  thanked  all  the  guests 
the  lecturers,  the  workers,  the  volunteers 
e  the  bhajan  maudlis  and  every  one  wb 
had  contributed  to  the  splendid  succes 
of  the  Jalsa.  The  singing  of  Arti  brough 
the  meeting  to  a  close. 


May  the  Almighty  Father  give  n 
dharmic  bal  to  do  better  for  the  next  yea 
and  to  make  the  25th  Anniversary 


greater  success 


I 


w 


ide* 


ego. 

own  territories 

4  Coming  to  our  conntry  we  see 
spread  Materialistio'.movement.in  Budhism, 
Human  mind  could  not  be  imprisoned  in 
the  iron  cage  of  Materialism  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  movement  was  followed 
by  the  almost  extreme  idealism  of 
Shankaracharya.  Shankar’? 
nephew  and  disciple  Ramanuj  carried  the 
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THE  NEW  CONVERT. 


1  Huudreda  of  Toma  and  J»cks  y  , 
fronounce  their  religion,  without  t  e  ea  ^ 
knowledge  of  what  they  renounce  and 
jwhat  for,  and  had  it  not  been  the  case 
Christian  Statistics  for  the  new  Census  | 
iwould  have  been  quite  different  ;  ; 

conversion  of  a  sensible  man,  a  gra  ua  e,  j 
a  B.  Li.,  a  District  Muns.ff  who  renounces 
his  faith  with  his  whole  family  and  makes 
speeches  to  justify  his  apostacy,  means 
Bomething  and  cannot  pass  ^noticed 
by  those  who  take  any  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  their  religiou. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Andinarayana 
Iyer  B.  A.,  B.  L-,  a  District  Muufliff, 
Madras  Judicial  Seraice,  who  a  week  ago 
was  baptised  with  his  wife  and  nine  child¬ 
ren.  At  his  baptism  he  made  a  speech 
wherein  he  justified  his  conversion.  * 

In  our  last,  we  gave  a  reprint  of  his 
speech,  reported  by  the  Christian  Patrto  . 
Those  of  our  Readers  who  cared  to  go 
through  it  must  have  noticed  the  following 
striking  points  in  his  speech  . 

1.  His  disgust  with  idolatry  and  other 

Buperstitions  of  the  Hindus. 

2.  His  early  education  at  Christian 
Institutions  and  under  Christian  Pro- 
fessors. 

3.  It  was  long  before  his  conversion 
that  Christ  had  made  a  room  in  his 

heart.  .  .  .  , 

4.  And  that  it  was  his  patriotism  and 

other  considerations  of  a  minor  nature 
that  had  stood  iu  the  way  of  his  early 
conversion. 

5.  It  was  not  his  ignoranoe  of  his  own 
religion  that  had  led  him  to  renonnee  it ;  on 
thecontrary,  “though  not  a  profound  scho¬ 
lar  of  Sanskrit”  he  had  thoroughly  studi¬ 
ed  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  compared  their 
teachings  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
aud  found  the  former  wanting  in  a  moral 

6.  That  the  moral  power  being  absent 
the  Hindns  have  not  been  able  to  make 
any  progress  in  the  social  or  the  political 
field,  as  the  western  nations  have  made 
and  this  shows  that  progress  is  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  Christianity,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Japan  being  but  temporary  and 

Bhallow. 

7.  That  Christianity  gives  a  new 
power  to  withstand  temptations. 


Excuse  ns  Mr.  Iyer,  your  arguments  d<> 
not  convince  us,  nor  any  on  this  side  of 
India.  They  only  show  you  to  have  been 
sincere  and  earnest  no  doubt,  but  not 
sufficiently  equpped  with  means  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  religion  from  a  religion,  and.  I 
your  love  for  the  faith  of  the  advanced 
nations  of  Europe  whose  progress  aud 
prosperity  seem  to  have  dazsled  you. 
carries  you  too  far,  iu  spite  of  all  your 
patriotism. 

We  do  not  believe  in  idolatry,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  only  refuge  from 
idolatry  is  Christianity  :  there  is  Catholic¬ 
ism  to  haunt  us  there  as  there  ,s  orthodox- 
ism  or  Sanatanism  to  scare  us  here. 


Had  you  not  been  scared  by  the  ugly 
outside  of  Hinduism,  you  would  not  have 
sought  to  kuock  at  Cathedral  doors.  But. 
this  could  not  be.  Your  orthodox  parents 
did  not  allow  you  to  crush  the  shell,  and 


U1U  uuu  J - -  -1  1 _ 

the  Christian  Professors  under  whose 
.  _  _  a  nnmber  of  years  | 


training  you  passed  a  number  of  years 
taught  you  to  look  upon  the  kernal  as  no 
better  than  the  external  shel1. 

You  never  opened  Dayanand,  you  uever  | 
read  the  Vedas  and  seldom  looked  into  > 
the  Upani.hads  ;  or  if  you  ever  did,  it  g 
was  through  European  and  Christian  eyes. 

The  European  mode  of  studying  the  ocrip-  j 
tares  of  other  nations  m  not  calculated 
to  produce  any  reverence  for  them  in  the 

mind  of  the  student. 

Yon  say,  Chriat  had  taken  possession 
of  your  heart  long  before  your  conversion. 

We  believe,  this  and  would  add  many  years  , 
more  to  the  longevity  of 

Christianisra.  You  imbibed  Christian 
ideas  not  in  your  Munsiffs  chair,  but  n  j 
your  College  Beach,  wheu  you  were  not  ,0 
1  position  to  Me  deep  into  tbe  doctrine, 
that  wore  acquiring  »  bold  on  yonr  heart 
and  alter  yonr  College  if-,  yonrlega 
prof ession  or  yonr  official  business  left 
lo  time  to  do  that,  or  even  if  ever  yon 
did  eit  down  to  compare  tbe  religions  ae 
In  .,v  yon  did,  yonr  case  was  past 
dv  •  the  Christian  Missionaries  had  done 
their  work  and  it  was  then  impossible 
,0  revoke  the  effect  of  the  Missionary 
preachings  that  had  changed  yonr  heart. 

The  result  of  yonr  studies  therefore 
.a.  the  diecov.ry  that  there  was  some¬ 
thin,.  radically  wrong  in  Hindnism,  that 
wa,  „o  moral  force  in  Hinduism  and 
it  was  on  this  account  that  the  Hindns 
were  materially  far  below  other  nation.,  | 
p"y  tell  ns  -here  tbe  mistake  les,  for  op  j 
tnthie  time  are  have  been  thinking  th»« 


something  radically  "“mg™ 
Christianity  and  that  them  ,e  no  epin.oel 
force  in  it  and  it  ie  on  account  of  this 
that  Christianity  has  produced  no  few  men 
who  have  made  any  discoveries  in  the 
realm  of  soul.  Religion,  we  do  not  deny, 
ha,  much  to  do  with  the  teenier  prospect. 


of  raan,  bafc  to  pay  that  aa  there  is  no 
material  progress  made  by  the  Hindus,  i 
there  is  no  moral  force  in  Hinduism  is  to 
betray  total  ignorance  or  in-di5erenoe  to 
other  acting  causes.  If  the  present  de¬ 
gradation  of  India,  material  and  political, 
be  due  to  the  want  of  a  moral  power  in 
the  religions  of  India,  to  what  were  tho 
high  glory  and  progress  of  the  Ancient 
Aryans  and  of  Ashoka  due  ? 

Dear  friend  !  yon  hare  been  careful  to 
meet  such  objections,  for  you  say  that  the- 
material  progress  of  Japan  at  this  day 
is  bnt  temporary  and  shallow  ;  because  it  ; 
is  not  based  upon  Christianity,  would  yon  j 

add  ?  e  H 

These  arguments  convince  us  of  one  1 
fact  at  laest  that  religion  or  change  of  I 
religion  is  more  a  matter  of  sentiment 
than  of  reason,  otherwise  these  arguments 
which  Mr.  Iyar  must  have  learnt  from  his 
Missionary  teachers  would  not  ’have 
deprived  us  of  a  brother  like  Mr.  Audi-  | 
naray ana  Iyar. 

But  who  is  to  blame  if  our  brethren  are 
lured  away  from  us  by  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  that  only  appeal  to  sentiments  ?  j 
It  is  ourselves.  Those  of  our  readers  who  , 
have  gone  through  the  above  lines  with 
any  amount  of  care  must  have  noticed  that 
the  first  push-out  Mr.  Iyar  received  from  j 
Hinduism  was  his  disgust  with  Idolatry.  j| 
Now  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  . 

1  Punjab  who  hold  idolatry  in  great  contmpt,l| 

I  *0ut  they  do  not  rush  to*  the  Christian;  ^ 
]  Church  to  find  refuge  from  idolatry.  They | 

I  have  recourse  to  the  teachings  of  GurUj 
Nauak  or  Swami  Dayanand,  but  where 
are  the  poor  Madrasis  to  find  Guru  Nanak 
or  Swami  Dayanand  ?  The  question,  how 
ever,  can  still  be  asked,  who  is  to  blame  I 
for  that?  It  is  ourselves,  we  answer.  Wej 
are  straiming  ever  nerve  to  get  a  Mun-j 
siffship  or  an  E.  A.  C.ship,but  the  thought | 
never  cross's  our  minds  that  we  can  save; 

!  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  brethren  j 
from  apostacy  by  giving  them  the' 
thought*  which  are  known  even  to  our 
children.  Had  Mr.  Iyar  known  that  he 
could  despise  idolatry  and  even  then  re- 
main  a  Hindu,  he  would  have  considered 
once  more  before  giving  up  his  ancestral 

faith. 

Again)  onr  Peoplc  y®t  do  n°k  know  that 
the  school  or  the  college  can  hare  any 
influence  upon  the  religious  inetmcts  pf 
the  students. 


It  is  really  on  aocount  of  our  degra-  j 
dation  that  we  place  our  children  under 
the  guidance  of  those  whose  sole  aim  it  to 
undermine  our  religion,  teaching  the  secu¬ 
lar  arts  &c.  being  their  secondary  object. 

Mr.  Iyar,  early  felt  an  aversion  for 
idolatry,  was  placed  under  Christian  Pro 
fessors,  and  there  it  was  all  oyer  with  his 
Hinduism. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE 
STUDENT. 


A  HINDU  ON  MODERN  HINDUISM. 

A  hemakkablb  article  on  the  “  Religion  of  cur 
Young  men  ”  appears  in  the  Kayastha  Szmachar, 
an  ably  conducted  monthly  review,  published  in 
Allahabad.  The  writer  is  a  Kayastha,  and  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  given  below  he 
is  engagingly  frank  in  his  criticism  of  some 
of  the  modern  developments  of  religious  thought  :;i 
in  India.  He  begins  by  poiutiug  out  the 
want  of  reverence  and  religious  feeling  in  the 
modern  student  as  compared  with  the  deep  relig- 
1  ious  feeling  of  the  class  from  whom  he  com-s.  “  A 
!  shallow  Voltaireism  is  the  creed  of  most  students; 

!  nothing  inspires  awe  in  their  minds  ;  they  talk  of 
j  God  aud  Incarnation  and  Revelation,  as  if  these 
j  were  so  many  problems  in  the  Conics,  all  solved 
•  and  ready-at-hand,  to  profess  doubt  and  perplexity 
l  in  the  immediate  solution  of  which  would  be  the  [ 
f  mark  of  a  susperstitious  unenlightened  man.  The 
if  writer  contrasts  the  student  unfavourably  with  the 
I  earnestness  of  many  prominent  native  Christians  of 
an  older  generation.  The  Kayasth  continues  : 
i  It  was  with  the  revival  of  banserit  learning,  that 
the  spirit  of  scepticism  or  of  impotent  nihilism 
in  religion  began  to  show  the  first  indications  of 
j  existence.  The  study  of  Sanscrit  opened  to  men’s  | 
view  unexplored  treasures  of  philosophy  and 
metaphysics,  speculations  and  theories  which  had 
long  lain  impervious  to  human  scrutiny,  ideals 
|  and  doctrines,  which  attracted  attention  by 
their  novelty  and  their  superiority  to  the  code 
of  the  priest-cult  then  in  vogue,  whose  tyranny 
and  degeneracy  even  the  most  conservative 
were  beginning  to  feel.  And  with  this  unearthing 
of  a  long-buried  philosophy,  came  a  reaction  ;  and 
$  the  instinct  of  “  Our  own”  gained  undue  predomin-  > 
anee  over  the  force  that  drew  men  to  the  “True.”  ’ 
|  Instead  of  looking  on  Christianity  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  purpose  as  meditated  by  the  old  rishis 
and  saints,  men  began  to  feel  that  Christianity  was 
an  exotic,  and  in  accepting  it,  they  lost  their  indivi-  >; 
duality,  and  merged  their  distinct  existence  as  a  j 
people  in  the  vaster  fabric  of  European  society.  A 
•  squeamish  regard  for  everything  Indian  was  enter 
tained  by  all  educated  men,  land  various  expedients 
were  devised  to  preserve  what  was  supposed  to  be  | 
the  Hindu  religion,  divested  of  its  unsavoury 
features,  which  could  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
mole  n  enlightenment. 

The  Brahmo  Samaj,  which  I  hold  has  done  more 
!  evil  than  good,  was  started  as  a  convenient  resting- 
'  place  for  such  wayfarers  on  the  road  to  Truth 
as,  having  abandoned  their  native  place,  were 
afraid  of  venturing  into  an  entirely  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  All  those,  who  could  not  muster  courage 
enough  to  take  a  decisive  step,  and  yet  could  not 
remain  in  the  ancient  routine  without  doing 
violence  to  their  conscience,  and  sadly  compromis¬ 
ing  their  innate  integrity,  joined  it,  and  like  Mr. 
Facing- Both- Ways,  secured  the  good-will  of  both 
parties.  Corresponding  to  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  an 
organisation  was  set  on  foot  in  N  >rth  India  by 
Pandit  Dayanarida,  called  the  Arya  Samaj  It  is  a 
comfortable  compromise  between  Hinduism  and 
Christianity.  I  ascribe  the  present  religious 
«  vacuity”  in  the  young  minds  to  the  rise  of  these 
Samajes  and  other  “expediency-institutions.”  They 
have  infused  into  the  youthful  minds  a  shallow 
bombast  of  “  Veda,”  and  “  Aryan  greatness,”  and 
«  our  ancient  India."  and  “  look  at  what  Professor 
Max  Muller  says,”  and  the  Hindu  religion  is 
catholic,”  together  with  a  great  many  phrases, 
which  very  few  understand.  They  have  not 
found  for  us  a  self-sufficient  religion;  they 
have  only  hindered  anxious  minds  in  their 
search  after  truth  by  providing  them  with  pleasant 
staying  places,  where  they  may  stop  in  the  pain-  (/ 
ful  ‘‘  pilgrim’s  progress,”  and  say,  with  a  complaoent 
smile,  “  I  ain't  a  benighted  old  Hindu,  oh  not-  I 
am  for  widow  marriage  and  female  emancipation. 

I  am  against  idolatry.  I  have  thrown  off  the  yoke 
1  of  the  priesthood.  I  ain’t  a  supperstitious  man, 

;  others  may  be.”  The  almost  hysterical  utterances 
j  of  Keshnb  Chander,  and  his  apparently  broad  tenet 
of  including  Jesus,  and  Muhammad,  andHari,  and  | 


'  .  •  same  category  of  G xHeekihg  SOuw, 

NaiThetratvhhis  inability  to  solve  the  question  of 
only  be ,^v  .u  Hatisfactorily  for  us.  Never  was 
L’fe  a?'10V  chemical  combination  among  elements 
Ite  properties  more  effectually  illustrated 
of  opposit  P  o{  a  maa,B  exigence,  his  soul 

At  a  certai  P^  ^  doubt,  and  various  creeds  of 
is  sore  trou  attention  with  burdensome  impor- 

men  press  on  h  o£  Despond  ;  and  Keshub 

SSer  torn  * 

er’fK.ea’on'  WrMr*hatthe  average  Hin^u 
The  writer  g  tl  from  principle  aad  partly 

f  Ud6f  ’ h?on  theldo  1  worship  of  his  home,  finds  no 
from  fashl°  t  ®  hia  head :  The  “  glory  of  ancient 
r/i^has  proved  a  snare  and  delusion  for  many 
minds  ■  for  an  exaggerated  notion  of  our 

ardent  minds,  tor  afd  ha8  )ed  many  to 

ancient  sublimity ’  on  the  main  task  of 

extolbn^times  of  which  we  possess  very  inadequate 
^AnSr  creed,  which  has  found  favour  with 

Another  men  from  its  adulation  of  old 

fdeals  and  its  profession  of  sincere  respect 

itTintiocs  of  our  fathers,  is  Theosophy,  as 

f°r  the  institutions  m  mouth>iec0)  Mra  Aume 
Whert  the  divinity  of  the  Puranas,  to  find  mimit- 

.css 

I  with  Dlausible,  long-exploded  arguments,  is 

to°lead^us  back  to  the  stage,  from  which  we  started 
0  ,  ,  4.ua  labour  of  years  m  the  cause  of 

triviak Ridiculous  practices  of  the  Hindu  creed  to  | 
apnlv  all  the  forces  of  ingenious  sophistry  and  . 
rmssuided  zeal  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  every-  ( 
thinff  ancient.  This  arises  from  a  mistaken  notion 
of  patriotism  and  “  love  of  country,”  which  makes 
our\ rung  student  forget  the  wise  maxim  of  the 
lateRir  1.  Madhava  Rao  :  “  What  is  not  true  is 

E  Theltuden't  catches  hold  of  all  utterances  of  the 
mongers  of  the  theosophic  movement  as  a  very 
convenient  card  to  play  in  all  his  discussions  and 
disputes  But  does  all  the  cant  about  Ancient  India 
lead  to  any  serious  conviction  ?  Does  it  engender  m 
any  mind  that  moral  thoughtfulness,  that  constant 
irayerful  attitude  of  the  mind,  that  consciousness  of 
in  and  of  need  of  salvation,  which  are  toe  first 

lentials  of  a  religious  frame  of  mind  Plhold  that 
these  movements  serve  ouly  to  inflate  that  ialse 
ide  which  is  a  stumbling  block  to  many,  and 
hch  leaves  many  an  intelligent  stndent  talking 
ibly  of  Vedanta,  and  Gita,  and  the  wisdom  .of  the 
ryans,  and  all  the  hollow  make-beheve,  which 
sfigures  the  conversation  of  our  young  students 

°I  may  be  Recused  of  SihebUm  or  of  heterodoxy, 
at  I  think  it  necessary  to  warn  young  men 
rainst  tbe  error,  into  which  they  are  likely  to 
lU,  if  they  are  merely  to  repeat  the  formu  ses 
•amed  by  a  a  set  of  visionaries,  the  truth  or  false- 
ood  of  which  they  cannot  for  thems  b'es  yenfy. 
,et  every  young  man  read  the  Vedas  for  h'mself 
•nm  the  English  translations  of  Max  Muller  or 
Vilsoa,  and  then  let  them  think  and  ]u  Ige  how 
ar  he  can  concur  in  the  theory  of  inspiration 
s  applied  to  the  Rig-Veda.  I  am  afraid  tlyt,  for 
en  students  who  have  read  through  one  of  the  Gob- 
iels,  there  is  not  one  who  his  so  much  as  °Pe° 
’olume  of  the  Rig-Veda !  Let  those  who  think 
itherwise  come  and  deny  this.  Wh  > 

he  use  of  reiterating,  like  P^^ts^  or  phono¬ 
graphs,  second-hand  opinions,  and  1  ti  -  g 
ivhat  we  do  not  know.  Let  this  emp  y  > 

and  there  is  more  hope  fo  the  tuture. 


mam* 


or  defence,  that  our  young  students  have  no  settled  I 
beliefs  ;  anything  like  a  spiritual  existence  is  uu-  I 
known  to  them.  To  blame  Christianity  for  bring-  ' 
ing  about  this  sad  condition  of  affairs  is  unjust,  as  j 
if  one  were  to  attribute  the  presenea  of  the  disease  | 

to  the  efforts  of  the  competent  physician.  II 
Ii  is  genera1  lv  considered  “patriotic”  to  lavish  . 

[m  p»I»  o.  *<»  vO».  *»1 

ancient  books ;  I  only  ask,  let  those  who  have  read 
th°m  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  all  this  clamour  will  j| 
subside.  Active  tongues  in  unthinking  heads  do  J 
grea1  mischief. 

When  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  proposed  to  the 
Government  of  India,  that  the  Bible  should  be 
taught  as  a  class-book  in  all  schools,  the  whole  press 
at  once  levelled  its  artillery  of  abme  and  invective 
against  his  devoted  head.  And  great  was  the  joy 
of  the  entire  “  patriotic  ”  commu  uty,  when  the 
proposal  met  with  scant  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Now  1  should  think  that,  without 
incurring  any  danger  of  joining  the  fold  of  the 
Christian  Church,  our  students  wnl  gam  one  .m- 
portant  advantage  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Bible  in  th  it  curriculum  of  studies  :  they  will  be 
made  more  earnest,  more  thoughtful  aud  morally 
better  men.  It  is  a  fact,  which  nobody  can  deny, 
that  the  students  of  Mission  colleges  are  mere  enn- 
scien*  ions,  more  regardful  of  the  demands  ot  truth 
and  honesty  in  all  their  dealings,  and  in  every 
respect  better-behaved  men  thaD  the  students  of 
other  institutions.  lean  quote  authority,  and  tie 
1  opinion  of  competent  judges  support  my  statement. 

!  The  first  remedy  that  I  have  to  suggest  is  the 
introduction  of  the  Bible  as  a  class-book  mall 
i  primary  and  high  schools.  I  have  found  that 
I  lessons  from  the  Manu  Snriti,  the  Gita  or  toe 
1  Puranas  have  proved  ineffectual  in  broadening 
i  the  mental  vision  of  the  student,  aud  have  a  ten- 
i  dency  t  .wards  strengthening  the  superstitious 
i  element  in  his  spiritual  mture.  I  have  seenwnh 
!  dismay  and  indignation  B.  A.  students,  who  ought 
i  to  have  known  better,  defending  idol- worship  and 

1  Brahman-feasting  with  all  the  fervour  of  proselytes. 

If  the  teaching  of  the  B  ble  be  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Pauranic  theology,  our  students  will  at 

I  least  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  bigotry,  and 

will  learn  to  reason,  generalise  or  investigate, 

I  like  rational  men  I.  am  not  a  Christian,  but 

I I  think  the  more  Christ  like  we  be°or“®> 
the  better  for  us  and  our  land.  Ana  to- 

!  wards  securing  this  happy  end  nothi  ca£  b®  “ 

effective  than  the  practice  of  placlng  before 
minds  of  our  students  daily  and  repeatedly  the  ideal 
of  love,  self-abnegation  and  suffering  for  others 
sake,  that  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Pag®8  ^ tb 
Gospels.  What  figure  in  the  ancient  history  of 
India  impresses  us  with  greater  reverence 
except  it  be  Raja  Rama  Chundra  ?  But  the 
narrative,  describing  the  life  and  deeds  of  t 
latter,  is  marred  with  gross  inconsistenc  y, 
and  its  value  as  a  testimony  is  much  dim¬ 
inished.  How  simple,  how  direct,  how  uaadorned  is 
the  Gospel  narrative  !  TnPh  is  stamped  on  it , 
it  carries  its  proof  along  with  it.  No  externalevi- 
dence  is  nedeed.  Half  an  hour’s  study  of  the  Bible 
will  do  more  to  remodel  a  man  than  a  whole  day 
spent  in  repeating  the  salokas  of  the  Puranas  or  the 

mantras  of  the  Rig-veda.  fnrm\Hon  of 

The  writer  also  recommends  the  formation  or 

religious  societies  and  the  need  for  religious 
reform.  - 
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esteemed  friend  Goswami  Tirath  Ram  now 
known  as  Swami  Rain  Tirath  is  at  present  in 
America.  He  is  delivering  lectures  there  on  Vedant- 
ism.  1  he  Indian  Mirror  has  given  the  following 
extract  from  true  of  his  lectures  published  in  the 
form  of  a  tract.  It  will  give  an  idea  of  what  he  is 
preaching.  We  must  caudidly  say  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  teachings  of  Vedanta  in  its  entirety 
where  the  human  soul  is  supposed  to  become  Divine. 
This  is  a  theory  and  all  the  Bhaktas  and  Sadhus  we 
have  met  have  always  told  us  that  none  of  them 
have  been  able  to  attain  to  that  state  of  bliss  whioh 
they  however  preach  to  be  true.  We  had  the  great¬ 
est  regard  for  Ram  Swami  while  he  was  a  fellow- 
worker  here  in  Lahore.  His  amiable  character,  and 
purity  of  life  always  attracted  ihe  youths  towards 
him  and  by  his  self-sacrifice  he  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  his  countrymen  in  the  Punjab. 
His  work  in  America  is  greatly  appreciated  here. 
Hay  God  give  success  to  his  cause  aud  illumine  his 
heart  more  and  more  is  our  prayer  : — 

The  way  to  Realisation  of  Self- Atman  —In  it  the 
speaker  says  that  in  Vedantic  concentration  of  mind 
the  chief  point  is  that  we  have  to  realize  our  real 
self  to  be  the  sun  of  suns,  the  light  of  lights.  If 
we  dehypnotize  ourselves  into  this  state,  and  rise  to 
a  condition  above  the  body,  above  the  mind,  we  see 
the  whole  world  before  us  in  a  panorama.  All 
things  will  then  obey  our  will.  This  is  the  easiest 
accomplished  in  the  early  morning,  wheo  concent¬ 
rating  on  the  rising  sun.  Cheerful  atmosphere, 
fair  landscape  and  fairy  scenes  go  a  great  way  in 
giving  to  the  mind  its  first  uplifting.  After  that, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  go  on  and  on  until  all 
body  consciousness  is  lost,  and  we  are  God,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  God.  When  the  light  of  rising  and  set¬ 
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ting  sun  is  falling  upon  the  half-closed  eyes,  then 
let  the  devotee  begin  humming  the  syllable  OH. 
This  gives  us  understanding  of  oneness,  and  then 
in  looking  at  the  sun,  as  if  it  were  outside,  we  get 
nevertheless  convinced  that  the  real  sun  is  within 
us,  and  is  the  real  self  in  us,  of  which  the  outward 
•uu  is  only  a  refit  ction.  Tne  e.rth  revolves,  but  it 
appears  as  if  the  sun  were  revolving.  Similarly 
the  Vedantin,  when  looking  at  the  rising  orb,  re¬ 
alizes  that  the  glory  and  the  power  that  seem  to 
belong  to  t.he  sun,  are  only  by  mistake  asciibed  to 
it.  In  reality  they  are  mine,  mine,  mine. 

The  material  sun  is  a  symbol  of  light  (viz., 
knowledge)  of  power,  of  existence,  of  life,  of  beauty, 
etc.  But  all  of  these  attributes,  the  Vedantist 
realizes  to  be  his.  He  knows  that  he  is  life, 
kno  wledge,  pewer,  everything.  In  the  attempt  to 
realize  all  this,  much  help  is  received  from  the 
•y liable  OH. 

Evil  thoughts,  worldly  desires,  are  things  con¬ 
cerning  the  false  mind  and  are  the  outcome  of 
dark  ness.  A  true  Vedantin  allows  them  not  to 
make  their  appearance  in  his  preseuoe.  He  knows 
the  supreme  self,  the  “  1  ”  that  appeared  in  Jesus, 
the  “  l  ”  that  appeased  in  Muhammad  and  which 
has  appeared  in  all  ages  the  same  as  to-day  in  all 
the  people  on  the  globe.  It  is  the  *'  l  ”  that  shines 
in  the  lightning,  that  flutters  in  the  leaves,  that 
roars  in  the  thunder,  that  moaus  in  the  winds  am 
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The  Census  Report  is  an 
We  have  received  a  good  dea1 
its  perusal.  -  . 

our  readers  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
which  will  throw  light  on  our  socm 


interesting  reading, 
of  information  from 

As  we  study  it.  we  intend  to  apprise 

facts 

conditions.  In 

our  last  issue  we  gave  a  statist  of  widows  m 
BenCal  which  we  had  taken  from  t  >  Arya  Messenger. 
We  crive  below  similar  statistics  of  widows  in  the 
Punjab  extracted  from  Table  VII  of  the  Census 
Report. 


Age. 
Under  5 
aud  under  10 


Over 


Hindus. 

23 

643 

3,361 

9.739 

19,323 

137,840 

172,311 

395,958 


Sikhs. 

2 

61 

283 

1,055 

2,151 

18,091 

26,297 

80,045 


Jains. 
•  •  • 

4 

13 

60 

137 

835 

940 

1,963 


127,985 

920,600 

14 


3,952 

23,008 

17 
for 


Total  Female 
Population 
Percent,  of  widows 
on  F.  Population  ., 

We  have  worked  out  the  percentage  for  onr 
readers.  For  every  100  women  16  are  widows 
among  Hindus  14  among  Sikhs  and  17  among 
Jains  Sikhs  allow  widow  marriage,  Jains  prohibit 
it  altogether,  the  Hindus  allow  the  lowest  classes 
only  to  remarry.  If  widows  under  the  age  ot 
twenty-five  are  only  allowed  to  remarry  the  number 
among  Jains  and  Hindus  is  33,308  a  number  that 
would  repay  the  labours  of  scores  of  widow  re¬ 
marriage  associations  all  over  the  country.  Should 
we  rest  if  we  are  able  to  remarry  half  a  dozen 
widows  in  several  years.  Can  we  sleep  content 
when  we  know  what  amount  of  work  lies  before 
social  reformers  and  what  difficulties  they  have  to, 
experience.  Should  we  waste  energies  by  quarreia 
and  disputes  among  ourselves  when  the  huge  work 
lies  undone.  We  plaoe  the  statistics  which  represent 
stern  facts  for  the  consideration  of  our  countrymen. 

We  hare  quoted  above  the  .figures  about 
widows  whose  sorrows  trouble  the  hearts  of  many. 
Let  us  also  consider  the  number  of  those  who 
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agains  i-  -  3  .  to  excommunicate  them  ftom 
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3BuAdn.  ,  meeting  and  given  a  cUrt.*c  , 

A,.ya  was  1#8Ub5t  a  deface.  Moreover., 

■to  explain  his  positio  tary  of  the  Samaj,  who 
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excommunication  ordered  upom  place 

persons  resented  It  some 

in  disgust  without  bigmmg  the  ordei,  the rV  “S  gnmmon. 
!*»«*&<*  *f  the  city  were  then  called  to  summon. 
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aniiij  must  have  spread  among  the  masses 

with  greater  force  but  for  certain  reasons. 
What  are  tho  reasons  that  underly  this 
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[They  pounced  upon  the  disgusted  fellow^  hk.e  an  J 
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this  is  not  all.  The  Kalnirs  and  Jknmrs  have  been 
i  ' -.ori  iid'v  fetching  water  for  them  and  the 
Hindus  from  making  purchases  from  the  Aryas’  shops. 
A  special  Chowkular  has  been  appointed  to  see  that  no 
Hindu  fetches  water  from  the  Samaj  well.  Thus  the 
matters  have  reached  so  far.  But  how  long,  do  the  Hindus 
ifclbrtk,  can  this  state  «f  affairs  last  J  Surely  it  can  last 
IfeBg.  Hanot  ithey  remember  that  once  before,  when,  they 
iSv communicated  the  Aryas  from  their  so-called  B.uadris 
they  had  to  .eat  .the  humble  pie  1  Perhaps  they  have  for  got 
•the  lesson.  Bet  them  remember  that  the  Aivas  can  bear 
all  these  inhumane  and  barbarous  treatments  for  years. 
$n  fact,  .they  have  stood  the  test  in  Hera  Ismail 
gfhan,  :Rupar,  Multau  and  many  .other  places  (Mazirabad 
included)  t*«d  passed  through  the  ordeal  successfully, 
fly  doing  so  the  Hindus  are  cutting  at  .the  root  of  the  very 
tree  .on  the  branches  of  which  they  are  sitting. 
But  we  pity  them.,  for  they  are  ignorant  and  know 
lot  what  the  Word  of  Hod  says  on  .the  subject. 
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OUR  UPDESBAKS.,  NO.  I. 


(HAT  the  Vedic  religion  is  the  only 
true  and  revealed  religion  in  the 
world  has  been  proved  to  demou- 
stration.  It  has  met  face  to  lace 
Iwith  all  the  religions  extant  in  India  and  es- 
jfished  its  superiority  over  them .  all.  It 
(has  wade  a  steady  progress  during  the 
Hast  two  decades.  The  report  of  the  last 
]  census  bears  us  out.  Yet  we  have  to  admit 
I  (that  the  cause  of  the  Samaj  has  not  met  with 
j  the  success  it  ought  to  have  met  with.  The 
[Samaj,  it  may  be  allowed,  is  only  of  leeent 
1  grow th  and  so  we  cannot  expect  much,  yet 
I  those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  beneath  the 
surface,  know  that  th e  p r i n 0 i p  1  es  o r _ . j- L} a  . 


stoppage  of  progress  is  the  question  which 
should  engage  our  best  attention.  Unless  the 
disease  is  diagnosed,  no  medicine  can  bo  pre¬ 
scribed.  Unless  the  cause  is  found  out,  we  can¬ 
not  go  a  step  further,  What  are  those  reasons, 
then.  Is  there  any  inherent  defect  in  the 
principles  which  has  stood  in  the  wray  of  our 
complete  success  or  are  the  means  adopted  for 
the  propagation  of  our  religion  not  calculated 
to  lead  us  to  the  goal  ]  As  to  tho  first,  it  has 
been  established  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  Yedic  religion  is  the  only  religion 
which  is  free  from  tne  defects  consequent 
upon  the  teachings  of  their  human  founders. 
Ours  is  the  age  of  reason.  Nothing  that  can  not 
stand  the  test  of  reason  is  likely  to  be  accepted. 
Superstition  and  blind  faiths  are  things  of  the 
past.  They  have  no  voice  nowadays.  A 
time  was  when  people  considered  religion  to 
be  based  on  faith  without  belief  but  the  times 
have  changed.  If  tho  past  had  leant  to 
the  or-e  extreme,  the  other  has  leant  to'  the 
other  extreme.  The  past  was  the  age  of  faith 
without  belief,  ours  is  the  age  of  belief  without 
faith.  Science  is  making  rapid  strides  and 
with  it  superstition  and  bigotry  are  disappear¬ 
ing.  The  only  test  for  judging  the  soundness  of 
a  principle  nowadays  is  reason.  So  the  only 
religion  which  is  amenable  to  science  can 
stand  in  this  scientific  age.  The  religions 
extapt  in  the  world  have  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  .and  found  wanting.  people  are 
renouncing  their  faith  in  Christianity  in 
Europe  and  America— the  strongholds  of 
Christianity.  Islam,  too,  has  failed  to  satisfy 


the  inmost  hankering  of  the  soul  after  the  l  n- 
knovvn  &  the  Unknowable  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
Hinduism  has  failed  to  stand  the  crucial  test 
of  reason.  Idolatry  and  Shraahas  are  no 
longer  considered  to  be  the  tenets  of  faith. 
Necessity  has  been  felt  of  inventing  commen¬ 
taries  of  the  immoral  and  unscientific  pieces 
in  the  Puranas.  Theosophical  Society  has 
taken  its  birth  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
findino-  out  the  occult  and  hidden  meanings 
of  the°passages  in  the  Puranas.  Every  thing 
is  sought  to  be  proved  in  the  light  of  science. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  supporters  of  these 
religions  to  revamp  these  anti-date  faiths  are 
useless.  The  only  religion  that  can  hold  its 
ground  in  this  age  of  Light — and  which  is 
sure  to  progress  with  the  advance  of  science — 
is  the  religion  of  the  Vedas.  I  or  what  are 
after  all  the  Vedas.  They  are  nothing  more 
less  than  the  books  of  True  Knowledge* 


nor 
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The  very  word  Veda  means  science.  The 
savants  of  Europe  and  America  bear  testimony 
to  the  superiority  ofthe  Vedic  religion.  Schopen¬ 
hauer  says  :  The  Upanishadas  have  been  the 
solace  of  my  life  and  they  will  be  the  solace  of 
my  death.”  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  goes  into 
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raptures  over  tlie  Teacnmg^f^  Ihe  aVy  a”  but  he  literally  kicked  it  off  and  carried” 
Samajj.  So  to  assert  that  the  Vedic  religion  ’  "  1  "  ^  1'  "~ 


can  not  prosper  owing  to  its  inherent 
defects  is  to  assert  mere  nonsense.  Of  course, 
the  ways  adopted  up  to  this  time  for  the 
spread  of  our  religion  may  be  wrong.  In  fact, 
if  the  screwr  is  loose  anywhere  it  is  here.  Our 
contemporary  of  the  Indian  Messenger,  Cab 
cutta,  has  a  very  learned  article  upon  this 
subject.  By  its  perusal  the  doubts  we  had 
entertained  as  to  the  inefficacy  of  our  methods 
of  Prachar  have  been  confirmed.  Our  com 
temporary  raises,  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
|  article,  the  question  of  the  real  cause  of  success. 
Says  he  : 

“Buddism,  Christianity  and  Islam  were 
all  missionary  religions  and  the  followers 
i  of  these  religions  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  spread  their  doctrines  far  and  wide  and  they 
attained  great  success  in  their  attempts. 
What  was  the  secret  of  their  success  ? 
Was  it  rank  or  wealth,  high  scholar¬ 
ship  or  personal  strength  on  the  part  of 
the  promulgators  of  those  religions  that 
contributed  to  their  success.  Christ  and 
Mohammad  were  poorest  of  the  poor  ; 

I  they  had  no  scholarship,  Mohamet  is  said 
to  have  been  an  illiterate  man.  They  held 
no  high  position  in  society.  Buddha  was,  of 
course,  the  son  of  a  king  but  he  trampled 
underfoot  all  earthly  prosperity  before  he 
made  any  attempt  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Nirvan.  He  was  a  great  scholar,  too,  but  he 
did  not  depend  upon  his  scholarship  for  thQ 
propagation  of  his  doctrines.  Nav,  his  scho¬ 
larship  did  not  enable  him  to  find  out  a  path 

d«-P  bnte.plation^hat  hej-ned  the 


on  his  preaching  campaign.  Companionless,  and 
single-handed  as  lie  was,  he  overcame  all  the 
combined  forces  of  bigotry  and  superstition 
j  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 

him.  Poor  he  was  but  all  the  riches 

of  the  Hindus  could  not  buy  Pandits  that 
could  stem  the  tide  of  the  preaching  of  Daya- 
nanda.  Reader,  just  picture  before  your  mind’s 
eye  the  scene  of  a  langotband  faqir  on  one 
side  and  the  array  of  all  the  leading  Pandits 
of  Benares,  with  all  their  pomp  and  grandeur, 
on  the  other.  The  Scinyasi,  though  poor  and 
single-handed,  comes  off  successful.  What  was 
the  reason  .  of  that  success.  True,  he  was  a 
great  scholar  and  his  scholarship  went  a  great 
way  to  spread  his  religion  but  scholarship  is 
not  the  only  cause.  It  was  something  other 
than  his  scholarship  which  made  his  mission 
a  complete  success.  What  was  this  underlying 
■'  cause  we  will  try  to  show  in  our  next. 
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fcuccesstul  prcTher."  He  was  poor  but  a  great 
success!  u  i  the  pride  of  scholar¬ 

ship  a  altogether  before  he  undertook  the 
v  reaching"  work  and  yet  these  men  spoke 
and  the  people  followed  them.  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  Moharnmadanism  and  Vaishna^ 
i  m  have  been  reigning  supreme  in  this  world 
(  f  ours  The  founders  of  these  religions  re- 
ceive  keb  a  homage  even  to-day  as  no  con- 
queror  or  king  ever  dreamt  of. 
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man  but  he  renounced  everything  that  smacl  s 
T  earth  before  he  took  up  the  —  t 
preaching  truth  to  the  hnmjm*. .  He  • 
lav  by  acs  of  rupees  it  he  tinea, 

■A  like  to  be  a  rich  man.  Raja  ot  Jodb 
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|  in  its  issue  of  April  5,  1903,  «n  article  on  “Tl\* 

;  decline  of  the  Hindus.'’  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
boast  and  solace  of  onr  transcendental  wordsmen  that 
the  Hindu  race  had  endured  for  centuries  and  that  it 
will  live  on  for  ever  is,  at  last,  in  a  fair  way  of  fiefug 
destroyed.  In  the  interesting  paper  embodying  s.ome 
of  the  main  features  of  the  census  which  Mr.  Atlielstane 
Baines  read  before  the  Society  of  Art3  in  London  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  made  a  brief  reference  to.  the  m  ivemenfc 
|  of  the  Indian  population  according  to  religions.  He 
gave  a  few  figures,  and  said  a  few  words,  about  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  Indian  Christians.  The  Brahrnanic 
community  which  numbered  72j  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  1891,  has  been  reduced,  he  said,  by  the  “small 
fraction  ”  of  40  per  10,000.  Islam  has  increased  by 
7.  6  per  cent.,  and  bears  now  a  proportion  of  21  per¬ 

il  cent,  on  the  total,  as  compared  with  20  in  1891.  Those 
ign  .... 

returning  Christianity  as  their  creed  have  increased  hy 
27f  per  cent.,  the  highest  rate,  on  the  record,  and  con- 
■;  stitute  within  a  fraction  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.  It  has  been  contended  that  famines  have 
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;  swelled  the  number  of  Christian  converts.  Mr.  Baines 
examined  the  age-returns,  accordingly,  and  in  compar¬ 
ing  those  of  1901,  with  those  of  ten  years  befo,re,  he 
could  trace  a  slight  but  well-marked  inflation  of  the 
numbers  at  the  ages  between  5  and  15,  when  against 
the  general  rate  of  increase  above-mentioned,  there  is 

a  rate  of  39  per  cent,  viz,  of  34  between  5  and  10,  and 
45  at  the  next  quinquennial  period.  Our  contempo¬ 
rary,  then,  proves  by  facts  and  figures  that  the. small 
fraction  of  40  per  10,000  by  which  the  Hindus  have 
been  reduced  is  not  after  all  such  a  small  fraction. 
‘  A  few  days  ago,”  says  Ire,  “  when  the  total  mortality 

in  Bombay  reached  four  hundred,  men  folded  up 
■Lbeir  newspapers  and  wondered  what  was  coming  over 


BKIu  "  Ul  city,  yt-t  lour  hundred  out  oi  a  population 
Vf  eight  lakhs  tepiese.its  but  «»e  eighth  of  the  rate  at 
which  th«  ii  nidus  have  fallen  behind  in  the  last  e- 
cade.  But  the  net  result  remains,  the  Hindus  aie  uc 
eliuing  slowly  and  some  btlifer  eonnn unities  are  incuas 
ing  rapidly.  To  get  all  exact  idea  of  the  rate  of  decline, 
lie  should  deduct  from  the  Hindu  population  the 
number  of  the  mild  tribes,  classed  a«  Aniuiista,  "  ho 
have  returned  themselves  ns  Hindus  at  this  census. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  permanently  Hindus,  Hiudu- 
rs, i»  being  to  them  merely  a  half-way  house  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. "  Our  contemporary  attributes  this  decline  of 
the  Hindus  to  four  causes.  A  high  death-rate,  a  re¬ 
latively  low  biith-rnte,  religious  conversion,  and 
emigration  to  foreign  lands.  He  takes  up  the  two  first 
named  causes  for  his  subject.  Mr.  Gait,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Bengal  census,  lays  stress  upon  the 
freedom  of  Muhammadan  widows  to  remarry  as  a  main 
cause  of  the  higher  birth-rate.  But  our  contemporary 
touches  the  light  choid  when  he  says  “owing  to  their 
system  of  too  early  n vantage;,  the. proportion  of  young 
women  who  die  of  child-bit  th  is  larger  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  probable  motlieis  thereby  caused  cannot 
but  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  rates  oi  birth  to  the 
population  still  fuilhor,’ 

The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  Irave  the  cause  of  the  Hindus  at  hearty 
because  if  this  drainage  continues,  we  may  won 
■expect  the  extinction  of  this  people. 


.  r  III  n  c  1 1*  i.  e  s 

<JOo,o.  or  CjJ  IS';  (joj 

’the  ary  a  samaj. 

I.  The  Primordial  Root — the  Eternal  Unseen  Sus 


ftinar— of  all  true  knowledge,  and  of  objects  made  known 
by  true  knowledge-aye  of  all  these -is  the  Supreme 

II  God  is  Personification  of  True  existence,  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Bliss.  Ho  is  Formless,  Almighty,  Just, 
Benevolent,  Unborn,  Endless  and  Infinite,  Unchangeable, 
Beginningless,  Incomparable,  Support  of  all,  Lord  of  all, 
All-pervading,  Omniscient  and  Controller  from  within  of 
all,  Undecaying,  Imperishable,  Fearless,  Eternal,  Holy 
and  Maker  of  the  universe.  To  Him  alone  is  worship  due. 

III.  The  Veda  is  the  Scripture  of  true  knowledge. 
It  is  the  paramount  Duty  of  every  Arya  to  learn  and 

each  Veda,  to  listen  and  preach  it. 

IV.  We  should  ever  be  ready  to  accept  Truth  and 

to  renounce  untruth. 

V.  All  acts  should  be  done  in  accordance  with 
Dharma ,  after  deliberating  what  is  Right  and  W  rong. 

VI.  The  prime  object  of  the  Arya  Samaj— Vedic 

Church _ is  to  do  good  to  the  world,  that  is  to  promote 

Physical,  Spiritual  and  Social  good  of  every  sentient  being. 

VII.  Our  conduct  towards  all  should  be  guided  by 
Love,  Righteousness  and  J ustice. 

VIII.  We  should  dispel  avidya—  Nescience— and 
promote  vidya — Science,  spiritual  and  physical. 

IX.  No  one  should  be  content  with  promoting  his 
own  good  only ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  look  for  his 
good  in  promoting  the  good  of  all. 

X.  All  men  should  subordinate  themselves  to  the 
law 3  of  Society  calculated  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
all  ;  they  should  be  free  in  regard  to  the  laflS  fur  promot 
hie  individual  well-being. 


— 
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of  his  position  and  hence  reconciled  them¬ 
selves  to  his,  views.  The  opposition  which 
was  so  keen  in.  the  beginning  began  to  di¬ 
minish.  It  is.  about  twenty-five  years  since 
the  (Treat  Swami  died  ;  in  so  short  a  period 
his  ideas  have  permeated  through  the  dark¬ 
est  nook  and  corner  of  the  count)  y. 


HE  advent  of  Swami  Dayananda 
marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  nistory 
of  this  country.  The  people  were  in 
a  very  wretched  condition  ;  a  sort 
of  chaos  prevailed  throughout  the  country. 
Their  manner  of  worship  was  grotesquely  absurd 
and  their  social  institutions  were  in  a  very 
precarious  state  ;  superstition  had  taken  the 
place  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  stocks  and 
stones  had  been  adopted  in  the  place  of  One 
Deity.  Society  was  in  a  disorder.  Every 
body  had  gone  astray  from  the  path  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  It  was  at  such  a  time 
that  Dayananda  made  his  appearance.  He 
here  too  sympathetic  a  mind  to  sit  silent 
when  the  whole  human  race  was  suffering 
from  ignorance  and  superstition.  He  put 
forth  his  herculian  strength  to  do  away  with 
the  current  evils.  The  battle  was  severe. 
The  whole  force  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
that  the  Hindus  could  muster,  was  brought 
to  bear  upon,  in  his  opposition.  He  had  to 
meet  face  to  face  with  the  whole  array  of 
priestcraft  and  gurudom.  The  contest  was 
hard  but  the  Rishi  came  out  triumphant 


iiai  u  ^  -  —  ,  -  -j 

because  bis  was  the  cause  of  truth,  punty  and 
1  'ohteousness.  The  Rishi  travelled  through 


pelled 


length 


& 

dis¬ 


and  breadth  of  India  and 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  that  had  gathered  round  the 

Yedic  sun,  with  his  strong,  passionate,  and 
learned  speeches..  His  speeches  wrought 
quite  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  the 
people.  But  he  did  not  rest  here.  He 
had  a  mind  to  transmit  his  ideas  to  the 
posterity.  With  this  view  he  wrote  quite  a 
number  of  thoughtful  and  philosophical 
treatises  on  rel'g’on  and  theology  m  which 
he  enunciated  his  position  and  provided  in 
place  of  the  false  theories  he  had  exploded, 
a  healthy  system  of  thought.  The  religion 
of  the  Vedas  which  he  ^  placed  before 
humanity  was  pure  and  free  from  defects  in¬ 
herent  in  the  systems  of  religion  propound 
ed  by  mortal  men.  His  social  scheme  was 
grand  and  comprehensive,  embracing  every 

■  department  of  human  activity.  V  hen  he 
I  promulgated  his  religion,  he  was  strenuously 
'I  boosed  by  the  orthodox  people,  because 

■  hi  .their  opinion  Dayananda  was  distorting 
%3  the  meanings  of  shastric  ideas.  He  ci  no 

resent  it.  However,  a  time  came  .when 
I  people  came  to  know  of  the.  soundness 


Swami  Dayananda  washa  man  of  pro¬ 
found  thought,  keen  perception  and  minute  j 
observation0  He  was  a  Rishi — a  seer  — and 

so  he  could  penetrate  through  the  things.  No 

sooner  did  he  study  the  present  condition 
of  India,  than  he  pronounced,  in  terms 
clear  and  unmistakable,  that  the  only 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  India  was  suffering 
from  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  ideal  of 
Brahmcharya — the  ancient  ideal  of  education, 
and  the  ancient  ideal  of  religion.  He  told  the 
public  that  the  only  solution  of  this  difficulty 
was  that  '  Gurukulas  were  started  where 
students  might  acquire  secular  together  with 
relfeious  education  as  well  as  undergo  they 
strict  observance  of  Brahmcharya.  He  told 
humanity  that  the  end  of  education  was’ 
not  fitting  up  the  graduates  for  Govern*, 
ment  employment  but  that  the  end  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  still  higher*  still  nobler— the 
harmonious  development  of  mind  and  body. 
The  only  institutions  in  which  the  har¬ 
monious  development  of  mind  and  body  was 
ensured,  was  the  ^ancient  Gurukulas.  He 
propounded  a  scheme  of  studies  in  his  im¬ 
mortal  work,  the  Sattyarth  Prakash,  for  which 
he  was  scoffed  at.  But  times  have  changed. 
Every  society  is  trying  to  follow  on  the 
lines  chalked  out  by  Rishi  Dayanand,  though 
not  acknowledging  the  obligation  it  owes 
to  him.  Every  society  wishes  to  take  the 
credit  to  itself.  This  fact  was  brought 
home  to  us  move  intimately  than  ever 
when  we  heard  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  this  week, 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  education.  She,, 
too,  as  was  to  be  expected,  gave  the  credit 
of  creating  this  spirit  of  imparting  religious 
education  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  to  the 
Theosophical  Society.  Whatever  she  spoke 
was  in  so  perfect  a  consonance  with  what 
Dayananda  has  said  upon  the  subject  that  we 
were  really  carried  away,  at  times,  by  the 
notion  that  we  were  hearing  an  Arya  lecturer. 
We  reproduce  the  speech  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 

..1,  ..  i  r.P  orfunftt.mn  ”  nt 


on  “  the  national  duty  of  education,  at 


some  length  to  corroborate  our  statements. 
Speaking” of  the  present  aim  of  education, 
she  said — “  The-  aim  of  education  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  in  India  appears  to  be  the  gaming 
of  the  degree— and  when  you  ask  why  do 
people  want  the  degree  ?  the  answer  is  that 
they  may  go  into  the  Government  service- 
or  into  the  learned  professions  A  man  be. 
comes  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  not  that  he  may 
know  literature,  not  that  he  maj  uudcisUnd 


ssbhhb 
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is  there,  in  the  least  degree  interested  ill  missions 
.  Tndi(l  who  has  not  read  of  the  car  of  Juggernaut  ?  How 
...  v  uthful  hearts  were  stirred  by  the  stories  and  picture 
of  devotees  eagerly  pressing  forward  to  touch  it  and  aid  m 
dragging  it  forward  ;  some  almost  surely  falling  or  emn  j 
thrown  down  by  the  excited  rush  of  th ,  crowd,  or  . 

voluntarily  casting  themselves  before  to  >»  J 

.u pa  t0  death  by  its  ponderous  wheels  !  I  i°m 
to' time  we  read  partial  contradictions  or  confirmations 
from  which  we  gather  that  the  stories  were  substantially 
l:::;  but  that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  crowds  are  ] 
smaller  nowadays  and  the  enthusiasm  cooler,  and  the.efo 
the  horrors  less.  Our  excellent  native  contemporary,  the 
Christian  Patriot,  contains  a  contributed  account  of  a  visit 
to  The  last  ear  Festival,  which  states  that  “  H.ndoo.sn, 
is  dyging,  slovvly  yet  most  surely,  in  Pun,”  the  town  in 
wide!,  is  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  or  Jagannath  as  it  is 

now  generally  spelt.  .  .  I 

“  The  number  of  pilgrims  attending  the  annual  testn  al 

varies  considerably  i  one  year  is  more  auspicious  than  I 
another,  or  Jagannath -is  to  have  a  new  body,  and  then 
the  attendance  is  greatly  increased.  Two  years  ago  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pilgrims,  while  last  year  the  number  was 
put  at  a  hundred  thousand,  and  this  year  again  only  about 

half  that  number.”  ^  y 

|T“  The  idols  were  brought  out  at  midnight  of  J  riday, 
JunT20th,  the  next  morning  the  dragging  of  the  cars 
commenced  l  many  saw  all  they  wanted  to  see,  touched  the 
car  and  began  to  leave  in  such  large  numbers  that  by 
ni<dit  probably  some  ten  thousand  or  more  had  left  Puri 
far  behind  them.  The  exodus  continued,  until  on  Monday, 
July  2nd,  when  the  police  were  obliged  to  use  strong 
measures  to  compel  the  people  to  hold  the  ropes  and  finish 
dragging  the  Gars  to  the  Gundicha. 

Rather  strange  work,  by  the  way,  for  the  police  of  a 
Government  which  is  so  excessively  “neutral”  in  religious 
matters  that  it  cannot  ev^n  make  its  subjects  acquainted 
With  the  historical  facts  on  which  its  own  religion  is 

following  extracts  Uiay  interest  hollle  readers, 
i  it  Within  the  town  enclosed  by  a  wall  some  twenty-five 
feet  high,  are  a  large  number  of  temples,  dedicated  to  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  of  which  that 
of  Jagannath  is  chief.  We  are  told  that  in  conlicCtioh 
withUie  service  of  the  temple  of  Jaghnliath  there  are  more 
than  six  hundred  officers,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
families 'of  cooks,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dancing-girls 
devoted  to  prostitution,  and  about  Hiree  thousand  priests, 

all  of  whom  are  supported  on  the  money  and  sriPs  extracted 
from  the  pilgrims,  and  bv  the  sale  of  the  holv  fund,  "hit  b 
is  said  to  be  prepared  by  hakshmi,  the  wife  of  Jagannath, 
and  3old  for  much  more  than  its  original  cost,  As  it  is  ^ 
regarded  as  sinful  to  eat  any  other  food  while  in  the  sacred 
city  than  that  conked  in  the  temple,  this  monopoly 
provides  a  large  revenue  to  the  temple  authorities.  For 
a  little  more  than  eight  centuries  the  temple  ot  Jagannath 
has  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  where  the  Brahmins  and 
Pnndahs,  have  grown  fat  and  rich  on  the  gifts  of  the 
worshippers,** 


“  Puri  is  a  veritable  museum.  There  you  mav  see 
many  of  tire  curiosities  of  Hindooism.  The  man  "ho  ha- 
held  his  arm  above  his  head  for  so  long,  that  it  has  bee  me 
shrivelled,  and  his  finger  nails  have  grown  like  eagles 
claws,  and  he  has  lost  all  power  to  lower  the  limb,  may 
be  seen  sitting  upon  his  mat  with  all  the  pride  and  self- 
consciousness  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  attained  a  fat 
greater  standard  of  holiness  ‘ban  the  thousands  thronging 

around  him.  •••  •••  . 

Other  men  were  lying,  apparently  at  ease,  on  then 

beds  of  spikes,  each  of  which  was  four  inches  long;  Aat 
upon  their  hacks  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  ground,  so 
that  at  first  sight  the  onlooker  instinctively  stepped  back 
thinking  he  was  gazing  upon  the  headless  trunk  of  a  man 
left  by  the  road  side.  Men  and  women  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  maximum  of  dirt  and  the  minimum  of  clothes 
are  synonymous  with  holiness  and  sanctification,  or  that 
a  head  of  hair,  much  resembling  »  coir-rmit  cut  into  strips, 
with  remnants  of  sacks  wound  round  their  nearly  naked  body 
constitute  the  habiliments  of  a  saint.  Such  curiosities  as 
these,  and  many  others,  are  to  be  found  in  1  rge  nu 
phing  their  trade  and  endeavouring  to  make  as  m 
possible.” 
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v  \.  THE  SAKTAf  AND  TANTRAS 

The  Saktas  are  Hindus  whose  njost  sacred  books  are 
the  Tantras.  The  former  are  divided  into  two  or  three 
sects  ;  — 

1.  The  right-hand  Saktas  ( Dakshina-cliari ), 

2.  The  left-hand  Saktas  ( Baina -  or  Ymna-chari),  and 

3.  Kaulas  or  Kowls,  or  the  extreme  Saktas,  generally 
included  in  the  lelt-hand  Saktas. 

The  Tantras  are  to  the  Saktas  the  most  sacred  books 
of  all,  but  they  are  many  and  differ  much  among  them¬ 
selves. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  Saktas  as  regards  numbers, 
with  reference  to  all  other  Hindus  ? 

Sir  Monier  M.  Williams  writes  in  his  Religious 
Thought  and  Life  in  India,  p.  184  :  — 

“It  is  certain  that  a  vast  proportion  ot  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  are  guided  in  their  daily 
life  by  Tantric  teaching,  and  are  in  bondage  to  the  gross 
superstitions  inculcated  in  these  writings.  And  indeed  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Saktism  is  Hinduism  arrived 
at  its  worst  and  most  corrupt  stage  of  development.  To 
follow  out  the  whole  process  would  not  be  easy.” 


certain  false  notes  it  is  probably  the  best  thing  on  St.  Paul 
e  •  er  written  in  Knglish,  and  we  make  this  statement  with 
deliberation,’  The  quotation  of  the  closing  lines  may 
reoall  to  foiqe  readers  the  pleasure  they  have  had  in 
reading  it  :  — 


She  may  feel  for  my  sorrow, 
She’s  a  mither,  ye  see, 

An’  maybe  she  kent  o’t 
When  she  noddit  to  me  J 

ft 


“This  hath  He  done  and  shall  we  not  adore  Him  ? 

This  shall  he  do  and  can  we  still  despair? 

Come  let  us  quickly  fling  ourselves  before  Him, 
Cast  at  his  feet  the  burthen  of  our  care, 

Flash  from  our  eyes  the  glow  of  our  thanksgiving, 
Glad  and  regretful,  confident  and  calm, 

Then  thro’  all  life  and  what  is  after  living 
Thrill  to  the  tireless  music  of  a  psalm. 

[sinning, 

Yea  thro’  life,  death,  thro:  sorrow  and  thro’ 
He  shall  suffice  me,  for  He  hath  sufficed  ; 

Christ  is  the  end,  for  Christ  was  the  beginning, 
Christ  the  beginning,  for  the  end  is  Christ.” 

» 

The  time  is  a-ppropriate  for  reproducing  the  following 
poem  well  known  in  Scotland.  Tt  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  the  Columns  of  a  North  of  Scotland  paper  and  happened 
to  meet  the  eye  of  the  Queen  who  expressed  her  gracious 
acknowledgment  and  appreciation  of  it  to  the  author,  Mr. 
A.  Dewar  Willock,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of  a  well  known 
Glasgow  paper.  Mr.  Willock,  1  have  heard,  has  given  up 
writing  poetry  since  this,  his  first  attempt,  appeared,  for 
'ear  he  might  spoil  his  record  : — 

She  Noddit  to  Me. 

I’m  but  an  auld  body 
Living  up  in  Deeside 
In  a  two^roomed  bit  lioosie 
Wi’  a  toofa’  beside; 

Wi’  my  coo  an’  my  grumphy 
I'm  as  happy’s  a  bee, 

But  I’m  far  pr<x>der  noo 
Since  she  nodded  to  me  J 

I'm  ir;e  sac  far  past  wi’t — 

I’m  gey  trig  an’  hale. 

Can  plant  twa-tliree  tawties, 

An’  look  aifter  my  kale  ; 

.  ...  .  ,  '  .  /  •  ■„  ;  . 

An’  when  oor  Queen  passes 

I  rin  oot  to  see 
Gin  by  luck  she  miel.it  notice 
An'  nod  oot  to  me  ! 


A  high  authority  recently  said  that  poetry  was  now 
dead,  that  literature  had  degenerated  into  criticism,  and 
that  all  great  leaders  of  men  had  passed  away.  But  the 
requiem  that  has  been  sung  by  Victorian  literature  over 
the  grave  of  the  great  Queen  who  crave  her  name  to  the 
school  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  of  Jtuskin  and  Carlyle 
lias  not  been  altogether  unworthy  of  its  glorious  pasl! 
There  is  space  only  for  one  or  two  extracts  of  the  many  that 
might  be  quoted.  The  following  three  verses  are  from 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson’s  poem  in  the  Spectator ,  entitled 
To  Qur  Mother  : — 

“0  pure  and  true,  0  faithful  heart, 

Dear  mother  of  our  myriad  race, 

The  Father  claims  time, — His  thou  art  — 

Far  hence,  in  some  serener  place, 

To  taste,  in  that  diviner  air, 

The  love  that  thou  hast  garnered  there. 

0  crown  of  love,  to  live  and  bear, 

Life’s  high°st  sorrows,  deepest,  best  ; 

The  gt’efs  that  might  have  sown  despair 
Bloomed  fruitful  in  thy  patient  breast ; 

And  now  thou  gotst,  robed  in  light, 

From  love  in  faith,  to  love  in  sight. 

And  we  would  mourn  thee,  not  as  they 
Who  weep  irreparable  loss  ; 

But  grateful  for  the  dear  delay, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cross, 

Our  tearful  eyes  to  heaven  we  lift, 

And  render  back  the  precious  gift.” 

ft 

Punch's  Memorial  Number  contains  a  fine  poem  over 
the  initials  “0.  S.”  of  which  the  last  three  verses  are  as 
follows : — 

“0  great  of  heart!  in  whom. the  world  has  known 
Wisdom  with  woman’s  sweetness  reconciled  ; 

Who  held  her  kingdom’s  honour  as  her  own, 

,■  Still  fair  and  undefiled  !  ■  „  , 

'  i-  i  -  «•“!?,  ; 

Best  shall, they  keep  that  stainless  memory  brigh  t 
Who' count  their  heritage  a  holy  debt, 


But  I’ve  aye  been  unlucky 
An’  the  blinds  were  aye  doon. 
‘Till  last  week  the  time 
0’  her  veejit  cam'  roon’  ; 

I  waved  mv  hit  apron 
As  brisk’s  I  could  dee, 

An’  the  Queen  laughed  fu’  kiudly 
An’  noddit  to  me  ! 


My  son  sleeps  in  Hgypt  — 
It's  nae  ease  to  he  it — 
An’  yet.  when  I  think  o’t 


I'm  sair  like  to  greet 

\  .  mumxmfrm 


Who  walk  with  fearless  soul  the  way  of  light 
In  which  her  feet  were  set. 


And  in  that  faith,  ere  yet  our  tears  are  dry, 

Or  poignant  grief  has  spent  its  sudden  sting, 
To  Him  she  serves  we  lift  our  hearts  and  erv , 

<  God  save  her  son,  the  king’.  ” 

J.  M.  M. 


-o- 


Many  showy  and  shallow  young  men,  who  would 
never  make  make  any  sensation  on  ordinary  lines,  adopt 
heterodoxy  as  a  rather  |  remising  means  of  gaining  the 
repnUtjouuf 

'  ?  *  V,.  -  ■  ■' 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ARY  A.  SAMAJ. 
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1. _  God  is  the  Fountain  of  all  true  knowledge,  and  the  primeval  Cause  of  g| 

all  tilings  known ble.  &§• 

2. — Worship  is  alone  due  to  God  who  is  All-true,  All-knowledge,  All- 
beatitude,  Incorporeal,  Almighty,  Just,  Merciful,  Unbegotten,  |g 
Infinite,  Unchangeable,  without  a  Beginning,  Incomparable,  the  g| 
Support  and  the  Lord  of  all,  All-pervading,  Omniscient,  Imprish-  g| 
able  Immortal,  Exempt  from  fear,  Eternal,  Holy  and  the  Cause  of  g 

the  universe.  16 §■ 

H- 

■The  Vedas  are  the  Books  of  true  knowledge,  and  it  is  the  paramount  gg. 
duty  oi  every  Arya  to  read  or  hear  them  read;  to  teach  and  preach  |h 
them  to  others. 
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An  Arya  should  always  be  ready  to  accept  truth  and  renounce  tin-  ^ 
truth  when  discovered.  Si* 


*§8  7 


5 —Truth  arrived  at,  after  consummate  deliberation,  should  be  his  guiding  || 
principle  in  all  actions.  £§• 

6  -The  primary  object  of  the  Samaj  is  to  do  good  to  the  world  by  im-  * 
proving  the  Physical,  intellectual,  spiritual,  mortal  and  social 

condition  of  mankind. 

7> _ Due  love  for  all  and  appreciation  of  Justice ,  an  Arya  should  manifest  » 

in  his  behaviour  towards  others. 


m 
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8 _ He  should  endeavour  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  dispel  ignorance.  gj 

9._He  should  not  he  content  with  his  own  improvement,  but  look  for  g- 
it  in  that  of  others. 

,  ■  i  -AVI  the  General  social  well  being  of  our  race  he  gj 
10,-In  nratterswa^  ^  and  not  aUow  his  individuality  to  V 

interfere,  but  in  strictly  personal  matters  every  one  may  have  ns 

own  way. 
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WEDNESDAY,  'JULY  SO,  1910 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  HINDUISM- 

Tire  series  of  articles  on  Hinduism  as  a 
religious  system  and  on  the  future  rehgion  of 
India,  which  Mr.  J.  N.  Farquhar  is  contnbut- 
ing  to  the  Contemporary  Revieit '  opens  an  in¬ 
teresting  field  of  speculation. .  The  conclusion 
he  arrives  at — that  Christianity  is  the  natural 
crown  of  Hinduism,  and  that  the  two  contain 
fundamental  ideas  of  a  closely  connected  type, 
will  by  no  means  command  universal  assent. 

It  is  a  conclusion  which  seems  to  do  violence 
to  the  most  obvious  facts  around  us,  and  to  be 
possible  only  by  setting  them  entirely  aside 
and  by  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  the  latent 
tendencies  of  the  dogmatic  teachings  and  vul¬ 
gar  practices  of  Hinduism.  Between  Hinduism 
and  Christianity  to  the  ordinary  eye  an  im¬ 
mense  gulf  is  fixed.  They  seem  to  be  mutual¬ 
ly  repellant,  whether  the  approach  be  made 
from  the  side  of  religious  observances,  of 
individual  conduct,  or  of  social  consequences. 
And  apart  from  these  natural  differences,  there 
is  the  further  difference  created  by  accident 
of  race  and  country.  The  revived  energy  which 
some  discern  in  the  Hinduism  of  modern 
India  is  largely  due  to  impatience  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  and  to  a  popular  recoil  upon  the  pris¬ 
tine  traditions  and  observances  of  the  country. 
It  would  seem  highly  improbable  that  this 
force,  so  blind  and  unreasonable  and  yet  so 
irresistable  in  its  working,  'will  spend  itself 
and  be  replaced  by  a  higher  instinct  of  charity 
and  comprehension.  There  have  been  many 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Hinduism  to  adapt 
itself  to  modern  conditions  and  lines  of 
thought,  and  these  in  tli  sir  beginnings 
have  not  infrequently  been  attracted  by  the 
creed  of  Christendom.  But  as  the  reform¬ 
ing  movement  crystallises  tnis  attraction  is 
seen  to  disappear,  and  the  polarity  is  definite¬ 
ly  towards  the  old  religious  systems  of 
the  country.  These  considerations  weigh 
seriously  against  Mir.  Farquhar  s  eloquent  and 
romantic  speculations  and  make  us  hesitate 
to  accept  his  forecast  of  the  religious 
future  of  India.  Broadly  speaking,  his 
view  may  be  thus  stated.  This  country  is 
absorbing  the  sciences  and  the  literature  of 
the  West  with  an  avidity  and  completeness 
almost  unparalleled.  Yet  its  peoples  are  at 
the  core  profoundly  religious.  They  have 
lived  for  countless  generations  under  great 
and  profound  belief s  of  an  essentially  spiritual 
kind,  they  are  unable  to  find  satisfaction  in 
crude  materialism  or  in  agnosticism,  they  are 
eagerly  groping  in  the  dark  for  moral  and 
religious  guidance  and  support.  Their  old 
religious  traditions  and  usages  are  too  discre¬ 
dited  and  too  absurd  to  give  them  what  they 
want.  Yet  to  these  they  are  attached, 
and  these  they  would  like  to  see  explain¬ 
ed  and  made  intelligible  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  facts  of  the  modern 
world.  Christian  philosophy  and  Chris¬ 
tian  ideals  will  afford  the  desired 

mthesis  ;  will  take  the  fundamental  concep- 


' 


t'ions  of  Hindu  ritual,  of  tli  iliu!  ,  ra-t"  sys¬ 
tem,  of  the  Hindu  pantheism;  will  show  that  I 
these  are  in  essentials  true  and  that  they  I 
contain  a  correct  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  I 
universe ;  and  thus  will  bring  about  a  divine 
union  between  two  great  streams  of  religious 
thought  that  have  long  run  side  by  side  un¬ 
conscious  of  each  other.  1  his,  in  Mr. 
Farquhar s  words,  is  the  crown  of  Hinduism. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  he  sets  out  the  reasons  which  seem 
to  him  to  justify  this  forecast.  We  must 
leave  students  of  the  subject  to  weigh  its  pro-  I 
babilities  for  themselves.  Our  present  pur-  1 
pose  is  to  take  stock  of  the  high  attributes  I 
which  in  his  first  article  Mr.  Farquhar  finds  I 
in  Hinduism.  The  greatness  of  Hinduism  is  | 
his  thesis. 

“  Hinduism,  idolatrous,  traditional,  exter¬ 
nal,  has  had  many  auxiliars,  and  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  a  great  task.  There  is  scarcely  an 
element  of  religion  to  be  found  in  any  faith 
that  has  not  something  corresponding  to  it  in 
the  religion  of  India.  Its  appeal  is  almost 
as  wide  as  human  nature.”  This  is  the  lang- 
uage  of  eulogy.  Mr.  Farquhar  endeavours 
i  to  make  these  high  claims  good  by  the  test  of 
,|  five  points,  which,  as  he  thinks,  determine 
the  greatness  of  any  creed.  First  there  is  the  j. 
j  Hindu  theory  of  God  and  the  World.  The 
1  Hindu  theory  on  this  point  is  serious,  bold 
i  and  far-reaching.  It  consists  of  two  premises  | 
;  and  a  conclusion.  The  premises  are  that  the 
1  Divine  alone  is  real,  and  that  the  world  exists 
for  the  embodiment  of  souls.  The  world-pro-  ; 

I  cess,  or,  as  we  commonly  express  it,  the  trans-  ■ 
1  migration  of  souls, [is  retributive  in  its  charac-  1 
1  ter.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  wise  man 
I  abandons  the  mirage  of  the  world  and  seeks 
reality.  Secondly,  Hinduism  is  greit  because  of 
j  its  organization.  Brahminical  genius  has  built 
j  np,  on  the  basis  of  its  great  religious  concep- 
1  tions,  a  social  fabric  of  unparalleled  strength. 

1  It  stands  to-day  very  little  changed  after  the 
1  wear  and  tear  of  three  thousand  years, 
j  Thirdly,  Hinduism  i3  great  because  of  its 
j  success  in  creating  the  ascetic  ideal.  Faith  in 

theTHnd^Tw^  has  worked  itself 

out  in  heroic  efforts  to  do  away  with  the 
visible  world  and  to  crush  the  bodily  instincts. 
Fourthly,  Hinduism  is  great  because,  early  in 
its  history,  it  informed  a  narrow  dogmatic 
system  by  infusing  into  it  a  spiritualis¬ 
tic  philosophy.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  Brahmanism  when  the  phil¬ 
osophers,  with  their  fine  speculations  about 
the  human  self  and  the  universal  self,  were 
in  rebellion  against  its  ceremonial  and  sacer¬ 
dotal  system.  The  Brahmins  captured  the 
new  thought,  introduced  it  into  their 
schools,  and  used  it  to  strengthen  the  very 
system  it  had  attacked.  At  a  later  period  the 
latent  forces  of  Hinduism  showed  them¬ 
selves  in  successive  struggles  to  reach  a  true 
monotheism.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  Hinduism 
is  great  because  of  the  great  compass  and 
variety  of  the  appeal  it  makes  to  religious 
nature.  “  It  is  rich  beyond  any  far  h  that 
has  ever  existed.  Its  innumerable  gods  are  of 
such  infinitely  varied  character  and  attribute 
as  to  furnish  a  fit  object  of  reverence  to  every 
human  being.  There  is  scarcel\  a  mountain, 
river,  or  spring  in  India  but  stirs  feelings  of 


1 


devotion  in  ft  Hindu  heart.  MultiUvS.es'  of 
trees,  stones,  and  animals  are  reverently 
worshipped.  Indeed  the  category  of  objects 
of  adoration  is  inexhaustible.”  Mr.  Farquhnr 
does  not,  it  will  be  observed,  lack  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  Many  persons  would  not 
find  in  this  facile  and  universal  worship  an 
element  of  greatness  in  the  religion  which 
encouraged  it.  But  Mr.  Farquhar  is  solely 
concerned  with  the  extent  of  the  provision 
made  for  worship.  In  the  Hindu  religion 
it  is,  as  he  says,  “  lavish  beyond  description.” 

It  appeals  to'  the  religious  consciousness,  of 
primitive  man.  The  primitive  man  remains 
in  Mr.  Farquhar’s  view,  longer  in  each  of 
us  than  we  imagine.  And  so  long  as  these 
primitive, or  divine  instincts  remain,  Hinduism 
will  be  great,  because  it  will  never  lack  its 

votaries.  .  . 

Mr.  Farquhar’s  conception  of  Hinduism 
may  not  unfairly  be  termed  romantic  or 
idealistic.  It  seems  to  confute  Hindu  philo¬ 
sophy  and  specu'ative  thought,  which  was 
generally  of  great  power  and  often  profoundly 
irreligious,  with  the  ritual,  the  caste  system, 
and  the  sacrificial  ordinances  of  Brahmanism. 
The  whole  compass  of  the  Hindu  mind  thus 
taken,  the  result  no  doubt  is  considerable. 
But  the  practical  question  is  whether  Hindu 
religion,  as  it  is  found  to-day,  and  Hindu 
society  and  the  caste  system,  are  great.  One 
may  well  hesitate  to  answer  this  question 
as  '  definitely  and  unhesitatingly  as  Mr. 
Farquhar.  What  says  the  acute  French 
critic,  M.  Joseph  Chailley  ?  “  Hinduism/  he 
says,  “  has  no  originality ;  it  is  a  sort  ot 
neo-Brahmanism — a  floating  mass  of  beliefs, 
opinions,  customs,  practices,  and  social  and 
religious  ideas,  without  any  definite  com¬ 
mencement,  without  any  clear  break  with  the 
past.  It  is  constantly  repeating  ^itselt 


brings  forward  truths  thirty  centuries  old 


Dnngs  luiwtuu  ^ .  11 
which,  forgotten  for  a  time,  reappear  to  yiel 
place  once  more  to  others,  and  to  re-emerge 
later  on.”  Aud  after  examining  its  many 

characteristics-worship  of  Brahmans  caste 

fetters,  the  multitude  of  gods  and  godhngs 
he  sums  up  his  point  of  view  in  the  pithy 
phrase  “  Hinduism  is  an  anaemic  religion. 
There  we  propose  to  leave  the  quest. 


"^^^TJJI^Abhedananda  of  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission,  lately returr^from  ^America,  arrive^ 

Iveninfa  very  large^tended  public  meeting 

M^iSnac.  aLh. 

„t  MadrM,  I SW|wami  Abhedar.anda, 
e"/lOSlvas  received  with  thunderous  applause, 

'r£re  srsJ^t 

&  ,r»ibe,«.igion; 

Sr,he  w„ricl  andrS  whereas  Hinduism  taught 
£  manifest  divinity  in  all  actions  of  daily  life 
^  true  religion  :  Christianity  and  other  religions 
Ssted  on  people  believing  certain  set  dogmas 

Trh  failed  to  lay  stress  on  conduct.  In 
Furonean  and  American  countries  the  people 

tt”»i  P*o 

people  lived  on  religion,  ate  religion,  slept  _re 
ligiou  2nd  walked  religion. 


iV„: _ 
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M^z^^^Sn^eroping  so  fast  that  it  is 
j  ,  .  o.qihle  to  foresee  what  he  will  say  or  do 

j  almost  imp  thodox  Muhammadan  he  developed 

within  a  detote  J  hue.  ^ ^  „e  made 

were  the  most  exti.  8  .  ann0uncement 

by  a  Muhammadan.  Bat  his  la of  hi, 
must  have  surprised  even  the  most, 

3e3BSS£«**| 

lows : —  ,  .  ^  not  meant  for  the 

.  “  Mi:d„Vfte^ -1.  Almi«hty 

reformation  ot  tne  a  ,  ,  trough  me  a  regenera-  ] 

God  has  willed  to  b™g* ‘“Sus,  Muhlmma-  f 
ti„n  of  three  ^  gr  ^  |Mt  two  I  am  the  ! 

dans  and  Christians  have  been  gent 

Promised  ^£^*^***7  , 

as  an  Avatf‘;\,  i  have  appeared  in  the  character 
;  I  announced  that  a.  h  PP  eartb  of  the 

of  Christ,  son  of  Mary  to  yx,  ^  ^  ^  j 
injustice  imqdity  ^  character  of  Raja  Krishna, 

1  of  the  Hindu  tehg.on,  and 

spiritually  I  am  the  ^  ™n. 

'  of  my  own  accord,  but  tnemigmry  , 

Uud  of  earth  and  heavens, A^tedly,  that  I  am 

not  on  Promised  Messiah' 

Krishna  for  the  Hindus  a  rbrktians  I  knots  1 

.  for  the  Muhammadans  and  the  Chnstia  . 

j thafc  ignorant  ^U^“Y^ave  ‘become  a  plain  urn 
upon  hearing  this  that  having  adopted 

believer  and  heretic  on  aecount  of  my  having^  j- 

the  name  of  an  unbeliever,  y  rind  which 

Krishna  to  be,  but  this  is  a  reve  at, on  »f  God  whmh 
I  cannot  but  announce,  and  this  is  the  h™*  for 

tho3e°w  hcTcome  fni>m  God'do  not  fear  being  blamed 
or  reviled.” 


>V116CL*  **•*••••  ,  • 

One  of  the  Mirza’s  revelations  on  this  point  is  as 
follows:  — 


« o  Krishna  destroyer  of  the  wicked,  and  up 
holder  of  the  poor  and  the  meek,  thy  praise  as 
written  in  the  Gita. 


;ten  in  tne  uita.  . 

He  continued  “I  love  "forj^r^. his 

image.  The  two  attnbu  er  Q‘f  evii  and  the  up- 

in  this  revelation  as  th  y  exactly  the  same 

holder  of  the  poor  and  the >  meek,  a  spiritually 

as  those  of  the  Promised  Messiah.  8Jti 

Krishna  and  Promised  M«wiah  are  dtbat  which 

person,  there  being  no  differen  -  P  ,  the 
exists  in  the  terminology  of  the  two  peop  , 
Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans. 


OUR  DUTY  TO  INDIES. 


dfcYuSTICE  ROBERTSON’S 


address. 

(“  British  Weekly  ”  Special.) 

Marvfibone  Presbyterian  Church 

J  was U  filled  on  Thursday  evening, 

when  Mr.  Justice  Rohertscn,  Vice  h  ^ 

,  the  Punjab  University,  g 

l0L  In  “  Some  Problems  of  India  from 
address  on  xom  Rolland 

a  Christian  Standpoint.  r. 

Rainy,  M.P.,  P««dcdf  efting.  “  It 

GillieYlr kn°ot  what  'the  personal  equation 
15  ,  to  ’  said  the  speaker  of  the  even- 

amounts  to, o^set  ^  ^  addrcss  wbicb  de- 
Lgh.S  hi,  i^ygj  w  ”i,h 


“wed  faith  in  England’s  work  for  India; 
and  desire  that  she  should  carry  it  forward. 

«  I  was  a  boy  in  Marylebone  congregation. 

It  was  from  this  church  that  I  went  out  to 
India.  The  last  function  I  attended  was 
the  send-off  given  to  me  by  what  was  then 
the  Young  Men’s  Society.  I  have  come 
back  now  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  I 
have  served  for  thirty-one  years  in  India. 

For  the  last  eleven  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Pun¬ 
jab-” 

Mr.  Justice  Robertson  spoke  with  great 
frankness,  and  his  style  was  clear  and 
pointed.  He  felt  himself  to  be  among 
friends,  and  he  gave  them  of  his  best.  It 
is  a  pity  that  his  whole  address  cannot  be 
reproduced  verbatim.  He  began  with  a  swift 
sketch  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the 
Mutiny,  and  the  condition  of  India  at  that 
time,  and  then  placed  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  contrast.  Incidentally,  he  re- 
marked:  “The  material  progress  made  in  ■ 
India  during  the  last  sixty  years  is  simply 
marvellous.”  He  begged  the  people  at 

home  to  believe  the  best  rather  than  the 
worst  of  their  countrymen  in  India.  “  When 
native  of  India  finds  that  there  are 


IS 
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Englishmen  whose  great  joy  it  is  to  vilify 
their  own  countrymen  in  India  or  Egypt, 
it  adds  very  largely  to  the  difficulties  of 
administration.”  The  conclusions  which  Mr. 
Justice  Robertson  has  come  to  were  heard 
with  especial  interest,  (i)  He  thinks  it  is  the  F 
first  duty  of  England  at  this  moment  to  i 
maintain  the  most  inflexible  law  and  order, 
though,  he  observed,  coolly,  “  I  believe 
every  one  of  us  has  been  threatened  with 


murder ;  certainly  I  have.”  (2)'  “  We  must 


do  all  we  can  to  associate  with  us  the 
natives  in  the  government  of  the  country,  Wjf 
(3)  We  must  not  for  a  moment  encourage  ||| 
the  idea  that  we  have  the  intention  of  leav-  fej-i 
ing  India.  It  is  quite  unfit  to  govern  p; 

itself.” 

An  Eloquent  Appeal  to  the  Christian  1 
Church. 

Mr.  Justice  Robertson’s  long  experience  g 
in  India  has  made  him  very  emphatic  | 
about  the  necessity  of  w-inning  its  great  j;;/,,: 
population  for  Christ.  “  We  should  never  | 
pretend  that  we  do  not  realise  that  their  gfc^ 
religion  is  not  the  equal  of  the  Christian,”  jHp 
he  declared.  “  It  is  pure  twaddle  to  talk  ; 
about  the  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  religion 
as  in  any  sort  of  way  for  purely  moral  and  |r 
ethical  progress  on  a  level  with  Chris-  |Mg 
tianity.”  With  intense  earnestness  he 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Church  to  Christianise  India,  and  appealed 
for  greater  missionary  activity  in  the  country  ■ 
which  he  loves,  and  with  which  he  has  so 
much  understanding  sympathy.  “It  is  the  jffiS 
Church  which  is  the  proper  agency,  not  the 
State,  to  Christianise  India.  1  feel  that 
India  is  often  neglected  for  nations  for  1 
which  we  are  not  so  much  responsible.  I 
tell  you  frankly  that  in  my  opinion  the  ’, 
Church  has  not  done  its  duty  to  India,  j 
What  India  wants  is  one  thing  only,  and 
that  is  Christ.  Without  Him  it  will  not  s 
be  fit  to  govern  itself.” 


THU  INDIAN  W) 


A  \  iM®  WHAT  IS  “  REAL  INDIA T’ 

Q>I^1  Mansfield  College  Essays  Mr.  F.  Lenwood  writes  on  1  'The 
New  Apologetic  in  India.”  We  do  not  propose  to  deal 
with  the  general  theme  at  this  time.  We  desire,  however, 
to  draw  attention  to  some  remarks  made  by  him  in  the  in¬ 
troductory  part  of  his  essay.  We  may  well  agree  with  Mr. 
Lenwood  in  the  statement  that  the  census  returns  of  Christ¬ 
ians,  showing  that  large  numbers  of  the  depressed  classes, 
who  have  become  Christian,  “  speak  of  future  duty  even 
more  insistently  than  of  the  present  harvest,  ’  and  that  un¬ 
less  “  we  can  maintain  the  pressure,  unless  we  can  keep 
these  very  primitive  disciples  moving  towards  an  ever  pur¬ 
er  type  of  religion,  we  shall  find  ourselves  responsible  tor 
a  stagnant  mass  of  barbarism  and  probably  of  open  back; 
sliding,  which  will  be  a  poor  testimonial  to  Christianity. 
But  we  strenuously  object  to  the  statement  that  "  it  is  eve  n 
more  important  to  remember  that  in  touching  these  classes 
we  have  not  touched  India  at  all.  ’  What  autnority  as 
Mr.  Lenwood  for  this  statement!  It  is  contrary  to  all 
we  have  ever  learned  of  India. 


Mr  Lenwood  says :  “  The  caste  people  would  admit 

these  pariahs  to  be  Indians  only  in  the  -roArtefet  sense  and 
do  not  feel  the  equilibrium  of  Indian  religion  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  by  their  conversion.”  We  are  unfeignedly  glad  to 
welcome  Mr.  Lenwood  to  work  in  India,  and  we  are  sure 
that  as  he  looks  over  the  magazines  and  articles  that  are 
being  published  broadcast  over  this  land  he  will  discover 
the  statement  that  “caste  people  do  not  feel  the  equilibri¬ 
um  of  Indian  religion  seriously  disturbed  by  their  conver  - 
sion”  is  entirely  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  most  difficult  to 
imagine  how  Mr.  Lenwood  could  say  that  the  attitude  to 
gipsies  in  England  would  not  be  an  unfair  parallel,  to  the 
attitude  of  the  higher  castes  towards  “the  depressed  clas¬ 
ses.”  Does  Mr.  Lenwood  mean  by  this  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  depressed  classes  in  India  is  at  all  compara  ble 
to  the  gipsies  in  England  ?  It  would  almost  seem  so,  be¬ 
cause  later  on  he  says  :  “  However  favourable,  therefore 

the  census  returns  may  be,  they  do  not  prove  that  we  ia-n- 
J reached  the  real  India  or  that  to  the  real  Hindu  Christianity 
|  is  anything  but  “  an  exotic. 

This  statement  raises  a  tremendous  question  which  has 
been  more  or  less  matter  of  keen  controversy  for  some 
months  in  the  press  of  India.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  expected 
that  Mr.  Lenwood  should  be  a  little  obscure  in  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  is  so  complicated  a  subject  To  begin  with. 
What  comprises  “  real  India?  We  would  judge  that  M  . 
Lenwood  would  answer  :  “  The  four  great  caste  divisions 

of  India.”  That  we  may  be  scrupulously  fair  we  wifi  quote 
Lis  exact  words:  “I  shall  try  to  speak  later  of  lines  of 

success  other  than  those  of  the  counting  of  baptisms,  and 
of  course  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  already 
thousands— probably  hundreds  of  thousands-of  Protestant 
and  Roman  converts  from  the  four  great  caste  divisions  of 
Aryan  society,  [  What  are  the  four  great  caste  divisions  m 
India  to-day?  Ed.  T.  W.  ]  but  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
broadly  speaking,  we  have  not  yet  gained  any  notable  ad¬ 
hesion  among  the  real  people  of  India. 

From  this  quotation  we  would  certainly  suppose  that  the 
Brahmin  caste  belongs  to  the  “  real  India  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lenwood.  Does  it  ?  Among  the  Brahmans  of  India 
there  are  many  who  have  not  the  very  remotest  connection 
with  the  Aryan  family.  In  volume  1  of  the  Imperia  Gazei- 


UeTof India, ““page  331,  we  read :  The  Brahmans  “are 


teer  or  maia,  page  oox,  wc  .  ., 

strongest  in  their  original  centre,  numbering  nearly  five ^  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  weakest  in  the  outlying 
tracts,  peopled  mainly  by  non-Aryan  races,  whom  t 
fluence  has  even  now  only  imperfectly  leached^  The 
can,  moreover,  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  Brahma 
of  the  more  remote  tracts  have  been  manufactured  on  the 
spot  by  the  simple  process  of  confermg  the ^ title  of  Biahman 
-on  the  tribal  priests  of  the  local  deities. 

Possibly  by  “  real  India  ”  Mr.  Lenwood  means  the 
Aryans.  in  that  case  real  India  would  be  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  Behar,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  Rajpu- 
tana  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province.  This  classifi¬ 
cation  entirely  excludes  the  Maratha  Brahmans  who  are 
Scytho-Dravidan  ;  the  Bengal  Brahmans  and  kayasths, 
“who  are  probably  a  blend  of  Dravidian  and 

Mongoloid  elements  with  a  strain  Indo-Aryan 

blood  in  the  higher  groups :”  and  practically  the 

whole  of  Madras,  Hyderabad,  the  Central  Provinces,  most 
of  Central  India,  and  Chota  Nagpur :  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evidenUjthaUtlie^Ar^an^roportion^of^  the  popula- 
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by  no  possibility  be  confined  to  the  Ar,  ea  And,\  7* 
dia’s  population.  Aryan  portion  of  In- 
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jof  Malabar.  The  Gazetteer  tells  us  that  these  people  are 
piobably  the  original  type  of  the  population  of  India, 
now  modified  to  a  varying  extent  by  the  admixture  of  Ary¬ 
an.  bcythian,  and  Mongoloid  elements.’'  No  one  would 
dream  of  denying  Cormshmen  the  right  of  being  “  real  ” 
Englishmen;  yet  it  is  quite  'clear  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  division  of  Celtic  people  as  the  Cymrie-speaking  peo- 
ples  or  Wales  and  Brittany.  If  anyone  has  the  right  to  call 
himself  a  real  Indian  ’  it  is  he  who  is  “  probably  the 
original  type  of  the  population  of  India.”  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Kolarian  and  the  Dravidian  is  a  purely 
linguistic  one.  “  Taking  them  as  we  find  them  now,  it 
may  safol\  bo  said  that  their  present  geographical  distri- 
bution,  the  marked  uniformity  of  physical  characters  among 
the  more  primitive  members  of  the  group,  their  animistic 
religion,  their  distinctive  languages,  their  stone  monu¬ 
ments,  and  their  retention  of  a  primitive  system  of  totem- 
ism  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  the  earilest  inhabitants 
of  India  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.”  If  the  people 
bleongmg  to  this  family  are  not  “  real  India,”  where  is  it 
to  be  found  1 


Is  it  possible  to  discover  “real  India”  on  the  line  of 
1  religion?  We  gravely  doubt  the  possibility.  What  Hin- 

duism  is,  no  man  knoweth.  It  may  be  anything  from  the 
most  sublime  Vedantism,  otherwise  known  by  English-know¬ 
ing  Indians  as  Hegelianism,  down  to  the  rankest  totemism. 
There  is  a  place  for  all  in  Hinduism,  as  it  is  now  known.  If 
Hindus  only  are  members  of  real  India,  what  of  the  86,000,000 
Musulmans,  etc  ?  Do  they  not  belong  to  “  real  In¬ 
dia  ?  W  hat  difference  is  there  between  them,  linguistical¬ 
ly,  racially,  or  otherwise,  save  religiously,  and  their  Hindu 
compatriots.  Is  the  Musulman  of  the  North  West  Frontier 
Province  less  an  Aryan  than  the  bluest-blooded  Brahman  of 
Oudh  ?  The  more  one  studies  this  problem  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  one  is  that  the  claim  set  forth  by  some  in  India  to 
be  “  real  India,"  is  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude,  which 
should  find  no  place  whatever  in  missionary  thought. 


Bishop  Whitehead  in  a  striking  article  on  “  The  out- 
castes  of  India  ”  in  the  December  Nineteenth  Century  makes 
the  true  remark :  “People  in  England  are  apt  to  form 
their  idea  of  the  peoples  of  India  from  the  highly  educated 
Indians  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale,  or  from  what 
they  hear  and  read  of  the  political  movements  in  the  large 
cities.  They  forget  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  whole 
people  of  India  live  in  the  village  districts  and  that  only 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  can  even  read  or  write. 
The  townsfolk  form  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  people  ; 
and  the  highly  educated  men  are  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  townsfolk.”  It  is  all  too  easy  to  forget  this  fact.  The 
loud-mouthed  declaimer  of  the  statement  “We  are  the 
'  ,j!  people”  may  have  behind  him  but  few  of  the  real  people. 


,,'v 


The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  in  The  Indian  Review  severely 
castigates  those  who  consider  that  they  and  they  alone, 
constitute  the  real  India.  “  Accustomed  from  childhood 
to  regard  themselves  as  little  tin  gods,  far  superior  to  those 
depressed  classes,  however  depressed  and  depraved  they 
themselves  may  be,  they  adopt  towards  them  a  proud  and 
contemptuous  attitude.”  The  Gaekwar  has  no  Elusions 
as  to  whether  the  depressed  classes  belong  to  real  India  or 
not.  He  says  :  “  There  seems  to  be  no  country  in  the 

whole  world,  save  India,  where  the  power  of  religion  has 
been  used  as  a  force  to  divide  man  from  his  kith  and  kin.” 


There  "is  the^ptfiaxtenrcrecreaseat  .  .  . 

and  of  them  from  66,ooo,ooo  to  63,0c1®"  c lasses  tlj^l  in  is 
are  naturally  nearly  4'5o  per  cent.  C'r\  to  ,<l  eclare  tk,  w.lth' 
given  them/ showed  a  substantj7l’  ,  ^hp’!  ,  he„  °PP<>rt  £fu 
are  not  infeII88i-i89i.  As  t^hiteSad  Sives^'M  - 
crurnf1  ““n  ’’ from  the  region  Jated  in  any  nhssi,  H  Wlth 
Oxford  ami6  plagUe’.the  6Xte  -ast  list  °l  men  wh“  paj  fami 
didates  for  h.c,ause®  IS,  seen  „Exara„1“a,ti°?  J  cere 
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P.  G.  Tel!,  though  the  incr  larrH‘  of  a  young  Mala  jV 
dering  that  h  measured  up  to  Aa;red_ln  th?  fihst  ?lass.  ’ 


up 


also  to  learn  of  7,000,000  of  M*  N 


spent  in  the  Indian  Empire  is  a  s  ™1(\  ^ree 
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There  is  on  aiso  to  those  charged  with  in’.  "jTdia 
11  y  that  tl  jzina  the  people  of  the  land.  ’  -  j>.  If  1 


1  izing 


peojil 


Neither  ethnologically  nor  religiously,  is  there  the  sligh¬ 
test  warrant  for  denying  to  the  depressed  classes  in  India 
the  title  to  belong  to  “real  India.”  Some  months  ago, 
our  contemporary,  The  Benyalee  discussing  this  very  point 
of  the  relation  of  the  depressed  classes  to  the  general  com¬ 
munity,  said  :  “In  the  case  of  the  so-called  lower  classes, 
it  is  all  too  patent  that  it  is  they  who  constitute  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  nation.  They  are  the  nation,  so  to  say  ;  and 
any  system  of  social  organization  which  assigns  to  them  a 
subordinate  status  as  compared  with  the  few  who  call  them¬ 
selves  the  upper  classes,  and  what  is  more,  makes  this  sta¬ 
tus  dependent  upon  the  accident  of  birth,  is  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  existence  and  growth  of  a  strong,  virile,  or  self- 
subsistent  nationality.” 
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to  this  present.  But  now,  wh^n 
126  of  our  Anglo-Indian  conter- 
deprecate  the  means  by  •  W 
\  HIN  captured.  One  goes  scRNING  THE 
Funston’s  stratagem  OF  HINDU 


Would  our  contemn 


tht 


f  ^iP^Jure  of 

The  Wet  through  si  conpor-alb  ff  it  could 
I  Hindi  *3e  accomP^shed,  ;  c  same  depreciatory 
f  term  ?  It  seems  to  us  infinitely  preferable  to 

1  y  f  catch  a  wily  demagogue  or  dangerous  leader 
peopli  ^  a  skilful  device  such  as  that  adopted  by 
;That  the  brave  General  Funston — a  device  which 
i  brutal  involves  no  loss  of  life, — than  to  keep  on 
as  th<  through  weary  months  hunting  him  from  post 
f  to  pillar  at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  lives 
"  ,  and  of  much  treasure.  But  it  makes  a  great 

cused  difference  whose  dog  is  bitten, 
distress.,.  ww.>umuii  <ji  mnuu  wiaows  too 

;  vividly  ;  but  this  we  do  not  believe  is  the 
case.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  in 
this  matter.  We  read  a  good  deal  of  mission- 
'  ary  literature  of  one  kind  and  another  from 
year  to  year,  and  so  far  as  we  can  now  recall, 
we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which 
missionaries  seemed  to  us  to  have  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  veracity  in  their  statements 
respecting  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Hindu 
j  widows  generally.  Of  course  here  and  there 
t  may  be  found  widows  whose  lot  is  brightened 
'  by  the  affectionate  determination  of  relatives 
'  to  rise  above  the  rules  of  their  religion,  so  that 
their  disadvantages  do  not  bear  as  heavily  upon 
;  them  as  upon  others.  But  we  maintain  that  in 
general  the  treatment  accorded  Hindu  widows 
j  under  sanction  of  religion  is  cruel  and  degra- 
;  ding.  The  truth  of  this  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  statements  of  missionaries,  but  is  abund¬ 
antly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Hindus 
\  themselves.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  article 
Marriage  Rules  of  the  Kayesthas  of 


on 


Bengal’-  by  a  Hindu,  published  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  Indian  Mirror ,  a  leading  non-Christian 
Native  journal  of  Calcutta.  The  writer  says  : 

“  Widow-mairiage  is  strictly  and  absolutely  prohi¬ 
bited.  Many  girls  become  widows  while  still  virgins, 
or  soon  after  consummation  of  marriage,  but  without 


having  any  children  living.  A  life  of  celibracy,  fastings, 
abstinence  from  meat,  fish,  good  dressy  ornaments,  and. 


i 


that  the  dismal  lot  o\ 
would  be  somewhat  b. 


in  lact  irom  an  so  res of  I  u  I 
without,  in  too  many  cases,'  ^ 
of  fully  practising  the  life  of 
be.  A  poor  widow,  who  is  de^t 
on  her  relatives,  has  to  work  lil<2 
with  all  sorts  of  ungenerous  and 
passed  on  her  by  the  more  fortuna 
family.  She  is  not  permitted  to  jo 
ceremonies  of  the  family,  and  is,  in  I 
upon  by  every  one.  Her  onerous  do 
she  is  the  cook  of  the  family,  if  nothii ' 
little  time  for  meditations  and  other 
to  the  life  she  has  been  forced  to  ad- 
atmosphere  of  sensuality,  she  fafi 
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life  of  brahmacharya  is  tlj 
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her  energies,  when  spared  from  hS 
the  rearing  and  education  of  her  child 
able  to  get  reconciled  to  her  fate,  and’' 
solace  and  felicity  by  practising  yoga  ill 
give  her  the  opportunity  of  practising  it.  j 
never  be  better  applied  than  in  such  case^ 
most  regrettable  fact,  that  the  modem 
pendence  and  selfishness,  no  less  than 
difficulties  of  livelihood,  has  rendered 
these  widows  much  more  helpless 
was 


sity  graduates  ^ 
every  hand,  it  nai , 


mg  to  this  intelligent 

nositively  “  n 
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they  are  such  in  the  providence  of  God — are 
doomed  to  perpetual  disadvantage  and  hope- 
less  unhappiness.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 


while  the  Tantras  hold  sway  ?  With  abomin 


able  forms  of  idolatrous  worship  practised  far 
and  wide  among  the  Hindus  of  Bengal, 
what  hope  can  there  be  for  either  social  or 
moral  improvement  of  Hindu  society  ?  We 
devoutly  hope  that  one  effect  of  Dr.  K.  S. 
Macdonald’s  exposure  of  the  abominable 
Tantric  worship  will  be  to  rouse  such  decent¬ 
ly  disposed  influential  Hindus  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  as  have  existence,  to  rise  up  in  wrathful 
indignation  against  the  degrading  system 
bearing  the  hallowed  name  of  religion,  by 
which  their  Maker  is  foully  dishonoured,  they 
themselves  put  to  shame  before  the  world,  and 
the  generation  debased  and  demoralized. 

We  trust  another  result  will  also  follow, 
namely,  that  missionaries  will  become  more 
fully  persuaded  than  ever  that  the  only  hope 
of  the  idolatrous  people  of  this  land  is  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Education,  in  itself,  it  is 
very  manifest,  is  utterly  destitute  of  the 
power  to  emancipate  these  people  from  the 
terrible  bondage  and  curse  of  idolatry.  In  the 
|  homes  of  Fellows  of  Universities  and  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Colleges,  hideous  idolatrous  customs 


and  degrading  worship  still '  holdTwayT^!out 
any  serious  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  Men 
who  have  mastered  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
and  are  capable  of  intelligently  discussing  the 
profundities  of  Idealism,  in  many  cases  take 
their  individual  part  in  the  follies  of  domestic 
idolatry  without  a  spark  of  shame.  One  cannot 
but  cry  out,  “  How  long,  Lord  ?  how  long  ?  ” 

And  yet,  people  are  wondering  why  plague 
is  rampant  and  famine  carries  off  its  millions! 
One  of  our  contributors  seems  to  think  the 
ungodly  lives  of  Europeans  in  India  have 
much  to  answer  for,  and  undoubtedly  this  is 
so.  But  when  men  of  light  and  leading  in  the 
Native  community  deliberately  choose  the  ways 
of  darkness  and  wilfully  lend  their  influence  to 
the  promotion  of  the  most  immoral  forms  of 
idolatry  and  the  perpetuation  of  this  cruel 
treatment  of  widows,  not  to  speak  of  other 
evils  by  which  the  Creator  is  dishonoured,  it 
would  be  a  wonder  if  the  God  of  truth  and 
justice  did  not  speak  in  thunder  tones  to  the 
community. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  relation  of  the 
present  terrible  sufferings,  laid  upon  India  in 
the  providence  of  God,  to  the  sins  and  cruel¬ 
ties  practised  in  the  name  of  religion— a  rela¬ 
tion  which  we  do  not  undertake  to  define  — 
one  thing  is  certain  :  The  people  who  sow  ■ 
to  the  flesh  must  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption. 
Those  who  allow  the  devil  to  lead  them 
captive  at  his  will  into  hideous  depths  of 
iniquity  must  inevitably  suffer  physical,  men'al, 
moral  and  national  debasement.  .. 


/  :  Ji 
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Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen. — The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Grocers  have  made  a  grant  of  50/.  to  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea 
Fishermen. 

Religion,  Morality,  and  Politics.— The  following  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Times  ‘  Some  of  us  have  been  young,  and  now  are 

old,’  and  in  the  olden  days,  when  we  were  boys,  a  large  majority 
of  good  and  robust  people  believed  that  religion, _  morality,  and 
politics  were  all  three  closely  interwoven,  closely  interdependent, 
and  mutually  necessary  for  each  other’s  support.  In  the  present 
day  all  this  "is  changed.  All  those  ‘  goody  ’  people  (as  they  are 
now  termed)  who  disapprove  the  admission  of  Atheists  to  the  House 
^ 0f  Commons,  are  commiserated  for  their  old-womanish  and  anti- 
1  quoted  notions,  if  they  venture  to  assert  that  politics  can  have  any- 
thing  to  do  with  religious  belief.  And,  again,  all  those  goody 
individuals  (including  the  Pope)  who  condemn  the  immorality  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  Boycotting  are  contemptuously  set  down 
as  imbecile  and  silly  if  they  venture  to  maintain  that  the  politics  of 
a  nation  ought  at  least  to  rest  on  a  basis  ot  morality.^  Sii ,  I  am 
an  old  student  of  Manu’s  Law  Booh,  written  in  Sanskrit.  It  is  one 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  and  old  enough  to  be  consigned  by 
modern  sciolists  to  the  limbo  of  antiquated  rubbish  ;  but  may  we 
not  learn  a  valuable  lesson  (worthy  of  our  own  sacred  Book  of  the 
East)  from  its  word  for  ‘ law,’  dharma,  ‘that  which  is  held  fast, 
id  its  declaration  that  law  is  rooted  in  religion,  morality,  and  the 
n-actices  of  good  men  ?  Let  us  not  forget  that  Manu’s  Law  Book 
|is  still  the  basis  of  Hindoo  jurisprudence,  and  that  a  work  which  is 
certainly  as  old  as  our  New  Testament,  and  probably  older,  is  from 
beginning  to  end  saturated  with  the  doctrine  that  the  holding^ 
together  of  the  body  politic  depends  on  two  mainstays  the  fear  of 
God  and  a  deep  reverence  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality. 
— I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  M.  Monier-Williams,  Boden  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford.” 


a  w. : 
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MISSIONARY  VIEW  OF  THE  STRIDES  TAKEN  BY  THIS  MOVEMENT. 


By  the  Rev.  David  B.  Updegraff, 


THE  Brahmo  Samaj,  a  group  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
Indians,  has  advanced  far  beyond  its  race  and  time. 
Had  the  readers  of  The  Observer  been  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  with  me  a  recent  lecture  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Brahmo  Samaj,  delivered  in  Rajaram  College  Hall,  Kolapur, 
S.  Mahratta  Country,  I  am  certain  that  they  would  have  gone 
away,  as  I  did,  profoundly  impressed.  These  men  of  college 
and  university  training,  having  stood  manfully  against  the 
strong  current  tending  away  't^om  any  and  all  religion,  so 
characteristic  of  the  day  in  India,.  have  taken  up  a  position 
requiring  great  independence  of  thought  and  not  a  little 

■  courage.  _ 

Prof.  Welinkar,  of  Bombay,  a"Van  who  has  gone  from 
t  Christianity  into  Brahmo  Samaj,  spoke  of  the  group  as  a 
“preaching  band,”  I  mean  the  small  company  of  Brahmo 
Samajists  who  recently  visited  Kolhapur.  There  were  two 
:!  college  professors,  a  lawyer  or  two,  and  an  old  gentleman  be¬ 
longing  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  a  retired  physician,  with  a  face 
such  as  I  should  imagine  that  Simeon’s  was.  When,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  evening  lecture  which  we  attended,  this  old 
physician,  clad  in  the  yellow,  flowing  garb  of  a  holy  man, 
m  stepped  forward  to  sing,  his  face  was  a  fascinating  study. 

With  head  thrown  back  and  features  in  strong  relief,  he 
'  seemed  to  abandon  himself  to  prayer,  not  indeed  as  we  may 
be  accustomed  to  think  of  it,  but  none  the  less  with  earnest¬ 
ness  and  passion.  The  prayer  was  woven  in,  out,  and  around 
’  the  accompaniment  of  a  one-stringed  guitar  which  produced 
only  a  single  note,  but  personally,  I  enjoyed  it  and  found  it 
melodious. 


of  the  Western  India  Mission. 

t^u^Tr^^n^o^T^d?^^,1)F',an '  Mian  Nationality, 
was  °being  dreamt?  '  Now,  what  must  be  the  basis  of  such 
Nationhood?  Manifestly,  intellectual  or  economic  or  political 
progress  alone  could  not  lift  the  country  to  the  coveted  posi¬ 
tion  for  behind  each  and  all  of  these  Character  must  be 
found  else  they  are  ineffectual.  Hence  the  religion  of  the 
country  that  upon  which  the  character  of  the  people  depends, 


far,  There  is  no  brisk,  businesslike,  must-<be-done-on-time  atmos- 
|  pbere  about  these  gatherings  in  this  country.  So  the  song 


went  on  ad  libitum.  Then  came  the  complimentary  choosing 
of  a  chairman,  and  at  last,  Prof.  Vaswani  himself.  To^  sa> 


the  least  the  professor  was  a  peculiar  appearing  person.  I 
have  never  faced  a  speaker  who  was  more  so.  The  face  was 
that  of  an  enthusiast,  a  dreamer,  a  thinker  and  a  fanatic  in 
one;  repellent,  if  you  felt  it  so;  or  beautiful,  if  you  so  per¬ 
il  Ceived  it.  At  all  events  it  held  your  eyes.  The  figure  was 
slight;  the  hands,  though  expressive,  were  girlish,  with  deli¬ 
cate  fingers  doubling  backwards  on  the  table;  the  dainty  feet 
in  high,  dainty  patent  leathers,  such  as  wealthy  India  much 


affects.  The  thin  trousers,  rather  too  short,  and  quite  shape- 


,  less,  accentuated  the  delicacy  of  the  feet  and  limb*  Cl  s  g 
his  eyes  with  a  fainting  look,  unwinding  a  long  cloth  from  his 
neck,  gulping  some  water  from  an  enormous  glass,  which  his 
wee  hand  could  scarce  hold,  the  professor  began. 

I  soon  realized  that  the  little  man  had  a  message,  and  his 
personality  ceased  to  intrude.  It  was  a  message  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  delivered  to  an  au^ienC® 
largely  Brahmin,  by  a  man  of  their  own  sort.  _  It  was  a 
message  as  high  above  Hinduism  and  Brahmanism  as  the 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  the  message  of  a  pure iMsm. 
Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage  would  have  found  little  to  add  to  the 

platform  upon  which  Prof.  Vaswani  stood. 

Now  I  admit  that  in  America  Unitarianism  always  appealed 
to  me  as  being  an  objectionable  and  “hMunshing  ddnUon 
of  Christianity,  and  something  with  which  I  had  but  litt 
'  ™tience  as  a  separate  cult.  It  would  have  been  iess  distaste¬ 
ful  to  me  had  not  they  persisted  in  calling  themselves  by  the 
Christian  name.  Here  that  objection  is  removed  and  we  have 
the  Unitarian  Brahmo  Samaj,  and  one  must  respect  it  for  t 

advance  it  represents.  ....  „  wan  v,v 

The  speaker,  whose  subject  was  Nation 
saving  that  India  had  awakened,  a  somewhat  trite  obse 
^  ;  The  not  yet  a  nation,  yet  was  it  not  wonderful  that  the 


must  be  the  prime  consideration.  This  religion,  this  religious 
dynamic,  the  Brahmo  Samaj  proposes  to  supply. 

The  more  I  see  the  meaning  of  Prof.  Vaswani’s  next  five 
propositions,  the  more  hopeful  I  become  of  the  progress  of 
Missions  in  India.  The  first  teaching  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj, 
God-consciousness,  slays  idolatry;  the  second,  Reconciliation, 
does  away  with  race  jealousy — one  of  the  curses  of  this  land , 
the  third,  Social  Solidarity,  means  no  caste,  the  consumma¬ 
tion  for  which  every  missionary  prays;  the  fourth,  the  Har¬ 
mony  of  East  and  West,  will  bring  in  more  and  more  the 
religious  secret  of  western  progress;  and  the  fifth,  Social 
Service,  will  lift  India’s  depressed  classes,  viz.,  the  women 
and  the  low  castes  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  in  which 
they  now  lie.  And  when  we  realize  that  these  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  principles  are  being  preached  to  educated 
India,  not  only  by  the  disliked  foreigner,  but  by  these,  the 
most  highly  educated  and  patriotic  of  India’s  citizens,  men 
who  can  gain  the  ears  of  the  most  thoughtful  persons  all 
over  the  land  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  to  the  missionary— 
when  you  comprehend  this,  you  know  that  here  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  at  work.  Let  this  force  have  its  perfect  work, 
and  then  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Christ  will  supply  the  lacks 
which  will  remain. 

The  five  “Messages”  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  were  naively 
brought  forward  as  the  teachings  of  that  religion.  The  fact 
that  Christians  have  been  preaching  and  teaching  them  for 
centuries  was  quite  ignored,  the  speaker  apparently,  Laving 
implicit  confidence  in  his  audience’s  lack  of  all  historic  sense. 
But,  aside  from  this,  is  not  Brahmo  Samaj  a  wonderful 
product  of  Christianity?  It  is  Christianity,  minus  salvation 
and  dynamic.  The  ground  of  hope  in  it  seems  to  me  to  be, 
that  after  Brahmo  Samaj  has  done  its  utmost,  and  performed 
its  enlightening  service  to  the  country,  it  will  then  be  evident 
here,  as  it  has  long  been  in  the  West,  that  a  mere  Theism 
is  powerless  to  satisfy  the  hearts  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
And  when  this  time  comes  there  will  be  such  a  harvest  of 
souls  as  now  we  pray  for. 

I  shall  not  describe  Prof.  Vaswani’s  elaboration  of  the 
theme;  it  was  in  brief  as  I  have  indicated  above.  I  only 
desire  to  point  out  the  immense  portent  of  the  movement. 
Brahmo  Samaj  is  of  God— a  light  ray  thrown  out  to  those  who 
will  not  see  the  sun,  that  seeing  the  light,  they  may  crave 
more  of  it.  And  if  they,  and  their  brothers  of  the  upper 
classes,  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  we 
know  assuredly  that  they  will}  be  filled.  Then  will  be  fulfilled 
the  saying  of  the  wonderful  Keshav  Chandra  Sen,  himself 

not  a  Christian:  — •«•*« »  F 

‘None  but  Jesus,  none  bul  JeSus,  none  but  Jesus  ever 


iN  0116  UUt  j  to  uo,  _ 

deserved  this  bright,  this  precious  diadem,  India,  and  Jesus 

shall  have  it.”  '  ^ 

American  Presbyterian  Mission,  Kolhapur,  India. 


Lion. 


11/ 


notwithstanding  the  frequont  outbreaks  against  the  peace  of  the 
public-,  I  think  the  spirit  of  unrest  in  India  has  been  quieted.  The  work  of 


evangelization  is  going  on  apace*  ®)0  experience  of  uhe  missionaries  e/ery- 
where  is  that  the  mass -movement  still  goes  on  and  the  prosi^ecu  is  briat 
the  in-gatherings  for  this  year  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.  One  notable 
outcome  of  the  unrest  is  that  the  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  has  in  great  measure  ceased.  This  is  no  doubt  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  Arya  Samaj,  whose  leaders  have  been 
detected  as  also  leaders  of  the  sedition  movement  in  the  Punjab.  But  that  is 
not  the  only  reason.  There  have  been  many  in  the  Arya  Samaj  who  are  sincere 
in  their  effort  to  re-establish  the  old  Hindu  faith.  The  more  such  men 


strive  to  find  rest  in  the  Vedas  the  more  surely  will  they  fail.  Some  of 


these  have  come  out  and  have  confessed  that  rest  can  only  be  found  in  Jesus 


Clirist.  We  may  therefore  anticipate  the  downfall  of  the  Arya  Samaj  movement 
as  a  religious  movement,  and  that  more  members  will  come  over  to  the 


Christian  ranks. 


I  am  sorry  to  close  with  so  short  a  letter  but  I  have  not  time 


for  more  to-day 


After  much  deliberation, the  Government  in  1850  framed  a  Bill 
which  rescinded  all  laws  and  usages  throughout  India  inflict ing. 
upon  any  person  forfeiture  o-f*  rights  or  property  by  reason  of  his 
renouncing  or  being  excluded  from  the  communion  of  any  religion. 
Against  this  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  and  Madras  at  once  sent  up  strong 
memorials  declaring  that  "the  measure  was  viewed  by  the  whole  Hindu 
population  with  the  utmost  horror  and  dismay";  that  its  object  was 
evidently  to  sap  the  xoundations  oi  their  religion,  and  to  insinuate 
a  system  of  indirect  persecution;  and  the  memorialists,  as  usual, re¬ 
spectfully  asked  'whether  this  was  the  Honourable  Company's  princi¬ 
ple  of  toleration". 


.from  Lyall's  “Asiatic  Studies"  (First  Series)  g.  284. 


MOZUMDAR. 

_  .  n 

'T'HE  death  of  P.  C.  Mozumda^  which  we 
A  reported  in  our  issue  of  June  3rd,  has 
deprived  India  of  the  last  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Bengal  Theistic  movement.  For  many 
months  he  had  been  suffering  from  bodily  ill 
health,  and  weighed  down  by  mental  depres¬ 
sion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  little  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  He  was  born 
at  Bansbaria  in  1840,  and  educated  at  the 
Hare  School,  the  Hindu  College  and  Presidency 
College,  Calcutta.  From  childhood  he  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  powerful  personality 
of  his  cousin  Keshub  Chunder  Sen — who  was 
only  two  years  his  senior — and  on  the  death  of 
the  eloquent  minister  of  the  New  Dispensation 
section  of  the  Brahmos,  became  his  successor. 
His  visits  to  England  and  America,  as  well  as 
his  books,  have  made  his  name  familiar  outside 
the  limits  of  India.  Indeed  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  influence  of  “  The  Oriental  Christ  ” 
and  his  “  Life  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  ”  (said 

pro 

duced  by 


amongst  his  own  co-religionists  was  largely  of 
the  kind  that  we  speak  of  as  “  mystic  ”  or 
“  quietist.”  In  a  recent  letter  he  wrote  “  My 
aim  is  the  Christ-life  unmixed  and  entire,  a 
Catholic  religious  culture  is  a  means  to  it,  but 
not  the  end  nor  even  the  chief  means.  I  have 
no  fear  to  call  upon  men  to  accept  that  aim 
though  in  its  turn  it  is  the  means  to  a  higher 
aim  still — to  “  be  perfect  as  God  is.”  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  that ;  and  such  of  my  friends 
as  have  not,  will  have  to  come  to  a  reckoning 
with  me  some  day.”  His  life  shows,  what  has 
already  been  recognised  in  European  circles, 
the  weakness  of  a  merely  Unitarian  belief  to 
inspire  and  maintain  great  religious  move¬ 
ments.  An  emasculated  Christ  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  sin-stricken  India,  or  a  dying  world. 
Jesus,  proclaimed  in  His  fulness  as  the  Divine 
Lord  who  died  and  rose  again,  can  alone  save 
her. 


ij  to  be  the  best  biography  of  an  Indian  yet 
,jj  duced  by  an  Indian)  has  not  given  an 
£  exaggerated  idea  to  Europeans  of  his  real  place 
;,i  in  current  Indian  estimation.  A  man  of  peace 
and  essentially  of  a  loving  spirit,  he  found 
himself  with  sorrow  involved  in  the  dissensions 
and  differences  which  have’  torn  the  Brahmo 
■J  Samaj  since  the  death  of  Rammohun  Roy. 

He  greatly  admired  Debendra  Nath  Tagore, 
|  whom  he  has  survived  but  such  a  short  time  ; 
$  whilst  the  ties  of  discipleship,  kinship  and 
j  affebtion  bound  him  closely  to  Keshub 
4  Chunder  Sen. 

In  India  his  power  has  not  equalled  that  of 
either  of  these  leaders,  for  the  very  reason,  that 
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in  an  eclectic  religion  swayed  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  another  under  powerful  influences 
national  or  personal,  he  sought  to  keep  the 
middle  path. 

His  outspoken  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  was 
unpopular  amidst  the  growth  of  Neo-Hinduism 


in  Bengal  ;  and  his  Christian  friends 


he 


admirers  were  disappointed,  because 
not  emancipate  himself  from  the  be 
Hindu  surroundings  more  completely. 

He  was  only  19  when  he  joined  the  Brahmo 


Bengali 


delegate  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions 


lit 


HINDU  CHARITY  AND  GOOD  WORKS 

S.  CHANDLER, 


BY  THE  REV.  J. 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 


bondage  of  j 


LA  At 


Samaj,  and  began  preaching  in 
the  age  of  25,  and  five  years  later  in  English. 
For  a  short  time  he  held  a  clerkship  in  a 
Bank  but  having  sufficient  means  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  personal  labour,  he  soon  relinquish¬ 
ed  this  for  more  congenial  occupation  in 
literary  and  religious  work.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  and  at  one  time  the  Editor  of  The  I 
Indian  Mirror.  P.  C.  Mozumdar  was  an 
orator  of  unusual  gifts,  and  his  annual  | 
addresses  in  the  Calcutta  d  own  Hall  drew 
large  audiences  from  every  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  enjoyed  the  personal  esteem  and  1 
friendship  of  successive  \  iceroys  and.  Lieut. 
Governors  of  Bengal,  and  his  visits  to  England  | 
and  the  United  States,  which  he  visited  as  a} 


1893,  had  endeared  him  to  many  of  the  leaders| 
of  Christian  thought.  Of  late  years,  much  of  hrsl 
work  has  been  done  on  the  Hills  at  Kurseong  oil 
Simla  in  comparative  retirement,  watched| 
over  by  the  loving  care  of  a  devoted  wife,  wffic 
survives  him.  He  leaves  no  children  to  mourr 

his  loss.  .  ,  ,  t. 

His  clear  intellect,  liberal  mindedness, | 
equable  temper,  honesty  of  purpose  and  stead¬ 
fast  adherence  to  the  truth  as  he  understood 
it,  claimed  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all! 
wffio  came  in  touch  with  him.  | 

At  a  time  when  religious  thought  in  lndiani 
circles  seems  rather  retrograding  than  advanc-l 
ing,  India  can  ill  spare  a  man  so  pure  and| 
spiritually  minded  from  the  ranks  of  her  re  1- 
gious  guides  and  leaders.  His  teaching 
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la  the  year  1776,  when  the  Americans  were  launching  out 
into  the  War  of  Independence,  the  East  T°dia  company 
agents  in  South  India  were  taking  sides  with  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot  against  his  enemies  and  the  French.  In  those  days, 
dubashes,  or  interpreters,  were  so  necessary  to  the  C 
piny’s  officials  that  they  received  large  remuneration,  and 
had  great  opportunities  of  receiving  fees  and  commissions 
from  all  classes  of  people.  Many  were  certainly  corrupt 
and  abused  their  position,  but  some  were  faithful  to  their 
masters  and  to  the  people.  One  of  the  latter  class  was 
Pachavappa  Mudaliar.  By  his  shrewdness,  ability  and 
valuable  services  to  the  English  leaders  of  that  time  he 

became  wealthy,  but  was  very  free  in  distributing 
W During  his  lifetime  he  liberally  fed  Brahmins,  laid out 

special  streets  for  them,  patronized  music,  encouraged 

reading  of  the  sacred  books,  supported  temples  and  festi 
vals  all  over  South  India,  assisted  pilgrims  to  sacre 
places,  built  a  huge  car  for  the  idol  in  one  temple,  and  in 
general,  won  a  great  name  for  himself  by  spending  money 
for  Hindu  worship  and  Brahmin  priests.  But  he  did  more 
than  that;  he  left  money  by  which  nearly  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  a  high  school  was  started  in  Madras,  to  be  fol 
lowed  by  a  first-grade  college,  and  two  more  high  schools 
in  other  places.  Pachayappa’s  College  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  of  Madras,  and  employs  four 
European  and  four  Hindu  professors,  besides  four  pandit 
for  the  Sanskrit,  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Malay  alam  lan  guag 
respectively.  The  principal  is  a  European.  Eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  three  was  the  jubilee  of  the  college,  an 
this  year  is  the  centebary  of  the  death  of  the  founder,  and 
the  alumni  have  established  March  24th  as  Founder  s  Day. 

The  example  of  this  celebrated  Hindu  gentleman  seems 
to^be  emulated  by  the  present  Rajah  of  Ramnad  whose 
estate  l“s  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Madura  District.  The 

"7%“* 

«>"»  n,2.m  for  the 

ice  01  tne  mui  other  day,  when  the 

4-  Rc  90  000  on  that  car ;  and  tne  ounei  ^  y* 
spent  Rs.  20, uuu  on  .  .,  idoi  was  to  be  drawn 

“rss,ou  a»T,ti»ul»te,Uh,  crowds  that  were  dr.»»E 
by  the  rope  cables.  Hindu  gentlemen 

So  far  as  these  and  ot  er  .  liberality  and  genei- 

have  manifested  a  spirit  o  un  ^  ^  rejoice  in  their 

osity  toward  the  young  an  diture  that  goes  by  the 

example,  for  much  of  -  £ '  urely  selfish  purposes, 

name  of  charity  is  carried  out  tor  purely 

Maddba. 
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Mrs.  Annie  Beaant  in  Trouble. 


1  Some  years  ago  a  father  in  South  India 
lade  oveiho  Mb.  Besant  two  of  bis  sons  to 
be  taught  and  trained  m  Theosophy.  Fol 
this  purpose,  it  seems  strange  to  &a> ,  they 
Kpre  taken  to  England.  Differences  of  some 
kind  have  arisen  and  the  father  is  bringing  % 
d^uit  in  court  to  recover  his  sons. 


/ The  Caste  System  Arraigned  by  a 
Hindu. 


Professor  Mukerji,  a  Hindu,  in  showing 
the  blighting  effect  of  caste,  has  ten  serious 
counts  against  the  system  from  among  which 

•we  cull  the  following: 

s'.j  Caste  is  determined  by  birth  latliei 
than ’by  merit,  a  wholly  unjust  sScM'  arrange¬ 
ment  in  that  it  permanently  bars  individuals 
and  communities  from  rising  above  their 
social  scale. 

“  2.  It  is  directly  and  indirectly  respons¬ 
ible"  for  the  huge  mass  of  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  which  has  always  extsted^ffi  this 
land,  because  its  tendency  has  always  been  to 
restrict  knowledge  to  a  chosen  few,  and  it 
puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  gaining  wider 
knowledge. 

u  3.  The  caste  system  has  brought  about  the 
huge  problem  of  the  Depressed  Classes— who 
form  one-sixth  of  the  Hindus— and  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  ‘depressed’  state  is  an  element 
of  abiding  weakness  to  the  race. 

o  p  it  has  created  a  wholly  artificial  order 
of  social  precedence  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
friction  which  increases  rather  than  decieases 
ate  each  community  advances  in  education, 
prosperity,  and  self-respect. 

I  *‘5.  Caste  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  or¬ 
ganised  efforts  of  all  kinds.  A  national  worker 
finds  in  this  his  greatest  enemy.  The  social 
reformer  finds  himself  hampered  at  every 
turn  by  the  crushing  weight  of  the  caste 
system.  Every  public  movement  in  India 
has  to  reckon  with  caste-  in  some  way  or 
ether. 

“6.  Caste  by  its  innumerable  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  creates  in  individuals  a^narrow- 
ness  of  vision  which  affects  the  entire  society. 
Each  caste  is  a  world  of  its  own,  demanding 
all  the  altruism  (if  any)  in  the  community 
to  be  expended  within  the  community  itself. 
Hence  individuals  with  large  hearts  and 
broad  outlooks  become  a  rarity. 


’7.  Caste  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  evils 
in  the  Hindu  societ^T  For  example^  early 
marriage,  mesalliances,  prohibition  of  the 
re-marriage  of  widows,  and  all  other  concom¬ 
itant  evils  of  our  marriage  system  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  caste  system.” 
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Lord  Macaulay,  who  spent  several  years  in 
India,  speaking  of  Brahmanism,  uses  these 
words:  “As  this  is  of  all  superstitions  the  most 
irrational,  so  it  is  of  all  superstitions  the  most 
immoral.  Emblems  of  \ice  are  objects  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  courtesans  are  a  part  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  temples,  and  as  much  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gods  as  are  the  priests  themselves.” 
Dr.  Pentecost,  who  has  more  recently  returned 
from  India,  says  that  the  “priestesses  were' 
prostitutes,  and  were  priestesses  because  they , 
were  prostitutes.” 

Buddha  is  called  the  “  Light  of  Asia,  ”  and  Sir  \ 
Edwin  Arnold  has  written  some  beautiful  but 
misleading  verses  of  him  and  his  work.  As 
far  as  woman  is  concerned,  he  has  not  brought 
her  more  than  a  good-sized  fog  would  have 
done.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  brings  much 
more  to  his  devotees  in  this  country.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  census  of  the  northwestern 
provinces  in  India,  there  were  70,000  women 
and  girls  who  could  read  and  write,  but  there 
were  21,000,000  who  could  not.  The  “Light  of 
Asia”  has  had  full  opportunity  there  for  ages, 
and  this  is  the  result.  In  the  same  population 
there  were  3,500,000  widows,  5,000  of  whom 
were  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  24,000  were 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  all  that  it  means  to  be  a  child- widow  in 
India.  Since  Christianity  has  forbidden  that 
she  shall  burn  on  the  funeral  pyre  with  her 
dead  husband,  she  must  remain  a  slave  and 
drudge  and  prisoner  in  the  household,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  religion  that  was  commended 
so  sweetly  in  Chicago.  In  nearly  all  heathen 
countries  the  birth  of  a  female  child  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  calamity,  and  infanticide  has  swept 
away  its  millions.  According  to  the  census  in 
1871,  there  were  seven  villages  in  India  in  which  1 
there  were  104  boys  and  only  one  girl.  What 
a  dreadful  story  that  fact  tells !  In  nineteen 
villages  there  were  2C1  boys  and  only  45  girls. 
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(  —The  Truth  says :  “  Rev.  James 


1  Johnson  has  convicted  Prof.  Max  Muller 
| of  the  grossest  dishonesty  in  editing 
'‘The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.’  He 
charges  and  proves  that  the  Professor  ^ 
has  omitted  large  portions  without  the 
slightest  imitation  that  these  have  been 
left  out,  and  therefore  making  a  totally 
false  impression  as  to  the  character  of 
these  books.  1  When  challenged,  the 
Professor  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
left  out  portions  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason,  that  if  he  had  translated  them 
as  they  exist  in  the  originals,  he  would 
have  been  persecuted  for  publishing  ob¬ 
scene  literature.’  Yet  these  are  the 
1  books  lauded  to  the  skies  at  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions  amid  the  clapping  of 
white-handed  American  women.” 


THE  HINDUS  OF  TO-DAY 


t  •"  ' 


TO  THE  EDITOU. 


Sin,— The  Bishops  of  this  country  arc  setting 
an  example  of  truth  and  light  by  their  lectures  and 
articles,  which  we  Hindus  would  do  well  to  follow, 
and  this  ought  to  make  one  the  less  dillident  about 
countenancing  the  boldest  measures  for  shaking  off 
our  vilest  superstitions,  of  which  our  best  and 
most  reflecting  men  have  now  become  impatient. 
The  Bishop  of  Madras,  in  his  recent  remarkable 
address  at  Bangalore,  stated  that  Dr.  Welldon  had 
made  rather  too  sweeping  a  statement  in  maintain¬ 
ing  that  not  a  single  student  goes  through  his 
university  course  in  India  without  having  his  rcli- 
I  gious  belief  destroyed,  or  seriously  impaired.  T  wo 
1  lines  below  this  the  Bishop  of  Madras  said — “In 
Calcutta  itself  it  was  the  rare  exception  to 
meet  with  any  university  student  who  could  g  ye 
any  intelligent  account  of  what  he  believed  in 
matters  of  religion/’  And  in  saying  this  his 
lordship  was  therefore  as  sveepiig  in  his  state¬ 
ment  as  his  colleague !  I',  however,  quite  agree 

with  his  lordship,  and  am  in  favour  of  religious 
education  if  it  is  practicable  under  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  society  in  Bengal.  Under  the 
present  system  of  battling  with  innumerable  text¬ 
books  it  would  be  hard  upon  thi  students  to 
have  any  additional  books  on  religion.  The  stu¬ 
dent  has  to  work  like  the  dh  )bi  s  ass,  lias  to  attend 
the  g  ymnasiun  thrice  a  week  or  pay  a  heavy  lino 
instead.  IJe  has  barely  time  to  take  rest,  and  it 
would  be  cruel  to  demand  anything  of  him  in 
addition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  exercise,  that 
much-needed  requisition  of  human  health,  is  a  ter¬ 
ror  with  him !  After  gobbling  a  couple  of  the 
dirtiest  sweet-balls,  which  aggravate  the  craving  of 
hunger  rather  than  diminish  it,  the  student  lias  to 
run  to  the  play  ground  ere  he  i3  dry  of  the  perspira¬ 
tion  that  breaks  out  after  the  walk  home  trom 
school  in  order  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  master. 

The  Bishop  truly  said  that  “  The  religion  in 
India  takes  its  stand  upon  tradition  an  1  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  criticism.  Ns  live  in 
a  society  abnormally  abounding  with  worthless 
prejudices,  and  the  effect  is  an  abhorrence  ot  the 
scene  in  which  we  suffer  so  much  and  a  weariness 
of  those  groundless  beliefs  we  have  so  long  looked 
upon  with  an  eye  of  dispondency  and  dejection. 

In  summing  up  his  lordship  observed :  “  The 
solution  of  the  problem  of  religious  education  in 
India  must  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ot 
India  themselves,  especially  in  the  hands  ot 
their  religious  leaders  who  must  lace  tie 
attack  of  criticism  and  establish  their  religious 
beliefs  on  the  rock  of  truth.”  But  who  are  our 
religious  leaders  ?  Sooth  to  say  we  have  none,  is 
it  the  pundit  or  the  priest  with  the  dirtiest  towel 
on  his  shoulder,  a  towel  that  smells  move  rankly 
I  than  the  musk-rat, -a  priest  who  is  easily  to  be 
won  over  by  the  application  of  a  little  palm  oil  to 
1  curtail  his  incantations  during  a  nuptial,  or  to 
allow  one  the  use  of  fish  or  flesh  on  tho  '^dd  g 
dav°  Is  It  the  rich  man  whom  we  should  loo* 

|  upon  as  our  religious  leader  ?  If  so  I  reject 
leadership  with  abhorrence  an  1  scoin .,  ‘  ( 

would  secretly  eat  English  dishes  eonsealed  m  l  i- 
restaurant  of  a  lordly  hotel,  while  1,  a  poor  Hindu, 
would  be  outoasted  for  the  same  offence.  U i  tl hi 
middle-class  besotted  demagogue  0lu  ^elU10^ 
leader  ?  If  so  I  shall  be  the  last  man  on  the  face  ot 
the  earth  to  listen  to  his  lecture  ceaselessly  poured 
forth  for  three  hours  and  a  half  with  plenty  of  ^n^^ 
reddening,  weeping  and  frequent  vilification  g  ' 
other  races  and  religions,  while  persons  of  alien 
language  nod  an  affirmative  every  now  and  then, 
although  they  understand  nothing,  and  hypocrites 

doze  in  every  corner  of  the  hall  with  closed  eyes, 
aoze  eveijr  jf  rfiiio-ious  lecture  was 

some  snoring  outright  as  u  d  .  ...  k 

their  ordinary  lullaby.  Instead  of  facing  the  attack 
of  criticism  the  Hindu  leader  turn ‘tail  at  the 
slightest  controversy.  As,  for  insta™g^  0 
paper  (the  Bangabasi)  in  absmd  attack^on  my 

article  on  caste  recently  stated  preiudices, 

do  not  know  the  hidden  meaning  of  our  prejumce 

but  we  shouM  follow  them  wthal  In  ™ 
of  civilisat  on  it  wont  do  to  say  ,  , 

Kols,  we  know  nothing,  but  «™<» 
time  knew  better.  Crit  cism  does  m“ere- 
renegade,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  wis 


main  a  strict  Hindu  minus  the  humbugs”  and 
frauds  of  Hinduism.  If  you  say  such  and  such 
a  food  produces  leprosy,  prove  it  by  statistics 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  medical  science.  You  are 
!  morally  too  much  ot  a  coward  for  that,  and  would 

I  cover  everything  with  a  veil  without  advancing  the 
slightest  explanation.  You  would  not  partake  of  Eng¬ 
lish  jam,  because  though'exceedingly  pure  and  free 
from  ants  and  hairs,  it  is  made  by  non-Hindus;  but 
you  would  devour  the  dirty  dates  imported  by 
Mahomedans,  though  both  are  fruits  preserved  in 
sugar.  Every  prejudice  remains  unexplained,  and 
offensive  as  they  appear  through’a  veil  how  would 
they  disgust  without  one ! 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  we  are  getting 
more  and  more  heterogeneous  every  day.  There 
is  the  orthodox  Hindu  of  the  old  typo  who 
raises  a  clamour  at  every  innovation,  although 
he  is  himself  fast  adopting  customs  directly 
contradictory  to  his  own  religious  precepts.  Ten 
years  ago  he  jumped  up  at  the  very  sight  of  sugar 
reflned  with  hone-black,  and  ice  and  soda  water 
prepared  by  Mahomedans,  but  now  he  enjoys  these 
with  the  greatest  relish  and  when  challenged  pleads 
the  convenient  maxim  “  no  help.”  Many  of  his 
type  like  an  occasional  wash  with  soap  and  water 
although  they  would  recoil  with  horror  from  the 
very  touch  of  lard.  The  most  rigid  Brahman  ot 
this  type  has  no  objection  to  share  his  meal  with 
his  pet  cat  whom  he  would  hug  and  caress  ;  but 
the  mere  touch  of  his  servant  would  spoil  his 
meal  and  take  away  his  caste,  as  though  a  poor 
low-casto  Hindu  is  even  lower  down  in  the 
list  of  animals  than  the  fel  is  domesticus.  There 
again  is  the  reformed  Hindu  who  is  only  an 
evolution  of  the  first  type  and  therefore  his  reli¬ 
gion  is  yet  more  flexib  le.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Eng¬ 
lish  dishes  and  'does  not  believe  that  caste,  like 
electricity,  is  discharged  by  the  mere  touch  of  a 
non-TImdu.  He  frequents  Euglish  hotels  and 
delights  in  an  occasional  glass  of  ardent  water,  but 
has  not  yet  got  over  his  aversion  for  beef  and 
bacon.  What  is  most  funny  is  that  while  holding 
such  liberal  views  about  fool  he  is  the  very 


slave  of  superstition  in  other  respects.  He  would 
not  commence  a  journey  without  consulting  his 
almanack  and  wont  budge  a  single  step  if  anybody 
sneeses.  For  every  thing  else  he  advocates  lie  has 
some  grand  explanation— electricity  (which  his, 
Shastras  hadjknown  long  before  British  physicists 
were  born,  but  were  now  out  of  print.  He 
believes  in  the  electrical  properties  of  the  tiki 
(pig-tail)  although  he  himself  does  not  cultivate 
one,  and  thinks  that  the  holy  thread  is  indispens¬ 
able  to  maintain  the  magnetic  equilibrium  ot  the 
human  system.  This  species  of  Bengali  Babns 
are  most  abundant  in  Calcutta  and  can  be  caught 
anywhere  with  a  Bhagvat-gita  under  one  arm  ana 
essence  of  chicken  under  the  other.  Bask  °i  a 
comes  the  sceptical  Hindu  who  outwardly  does 
not  differ  much  from  the  first  two  types,  but  laughs 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  curious  inconsistencies  ot  his 
fellow  countrymen.  He  dares  not  avow  his 
dissenting  views  publicly,  lest  society  should 

cast  its  ban  on  him.  .  . 

Although  differing  _  so  widely  in _  then 

private  religious  opinions  modern  Hindu 
display  the  most  wonderful  orthodoxy  m 
all  social  gatherings,  but  in  Primt*  Par' 
tics  many  Brahmans  puff  away  complacently  at 
the  hnhka  of  a  b-mmi.  The  rigid  Hindu  who 
would  not  cat  the  flesh  purchased  trom  the 
bazaar  on  the  plea  that  the  knife  which  cut  a 
goat  might  have  cut  a  chicken  also,  drinks  soda 
water  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  hot  fie,  but 
SS  SnlatLten  to  one  this  Mental ££ 
had  been  applied  to  the  mouth  of  a  Bai  0Pea?' 
On  questioning  a  Bengali  Brahman  about  hi. 
health  I  was  told  that  “  he  was  so  very  ill 
quite  recently  that  he  had  to  send 
Refreshment  Room  for  good  bread  foi  several  days 
together.”  Kellner’s  bread  then  is 
according  to  the  orthodox  Hindu  and  Jhc 
bread  prepared  by  Ins  sacred  dn  y  , 

cook  is  full  of  breeding-germs  and  ants  . 
Yes,  acknowledge  that  plainly  and1  am 
satisfied.  Of  all  the  errors,  frauds  ana 

superstitions  of  Hinduism  the  one  which  is 

injurious  to  religion  and  niorals  and  that  which^s 
most  deplored  by  enlightened  and  aro 

men  is  the  facility  with  which  English  foods  arc 

allowed  during  illness. 
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M„rfil  enimity  seems  to  exist  between  the  Deity  ■ 
i  a  wrist  chicken.  But  why  are  Bengali  hotels  m 
V'^lVh  stylo  SllowoJ  to  exist  iu  Calcutta? 
They  ding  fungus-like  to  our  society.  They  have 
AIilc)  nedan  cooks  with  Hindu  managers, 
aid  here  our  orthodox  Hindu  paper  is 
dumb  as  a  drum  with  a  hole  in  it.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impres'aedjthat  most  ot  our  Hindu 
families  are  only  Hindu  by  name,  as  at  least  on  . 
member  of  it  may  be  caught  at  a  railway  refresh¬ 
ment  room  during  a  journey,  devouring  chops  and 
cutlets  with  a  terrific  appetite,  and  this  student  ot 
the  noble  science  of  gastronomy  seldom  asks.  toi 
the  menu,  being  always  on  the  tip-toe  of  anxiety 
for  the  first  bell,  but  would  certainly  ]umpup  it  lie 
read  the  piece  of  card-board  which  generally 
runs  like  this  : — 

Ox-tail  soup. 

Chicken  and  ham  patties. 

Veal  cutlets  and  tomato  sauce, 
li  >iied  mutton  and  caper  sauce. 

Cold  roast  beef. 

Cold  corned  beef. 

Cucumber  and  Macedoine  sa'n,  I. 

Dhumpcradoo  curry. 

Chocolat  Bavarois. 

A  Hindu  fellow  traveller  with  me  after  such  a 
tiffin  came  to  know  that  lie  had  taken  chicken  and 
beef  by  oversight  and  wept  all  the  night  m  the 
Sand  asked  me-if  l  could  give  him  any  solace, 
whereupon  I  delivered  this  exquisite  piece  ot 
sermon  to  his  great  relief  and  it  was  fortunate  no 
Cnronean  passengers  were  in  the  carriage.-—  II  the 
souls  Vf  those  that  partake  of  roast  beef  arc  anni¬ 
hilated  for  ever  then  all  the  Europeans  and 
Mahomedans  would  go  to  hell  and  we,  a  handful  ot 
Hindus  such  as  do  not  visit  refreshment  rooms,  will 
so  express  to  heaven,  although  we  shall  be  very 
sorrv  there  not  to  find  a  dining  saloon  with  Mahom- 
edan  waiters  in  clean  chapkins  but  only  the 
sweet  smell  emanating  from  the  towels  ot  our 
dirty  but  sacre  1  Brahman  cooks  1”  . 

This  wholesale  social  duplicity  is  perhaps  doing 
more  harm  than  anything  else.  It  is  useless  to  seek 
reform  from  the  Pandit  classes,  for  although  versed 
in  the  Shastras  many  of  them  are  wofully  deficient 
in  that  latitude  of  the  mind,  which  can  adopt  a 
bold  measure  in  utter  defiance  of  all  time-worn 
foolish  dogmas.  They  are  quite  incapable  ot 
understanding  that  the  same  set  of  rules  cannot  do 
for  all  ages.  So  let  them  alone,  deploring  over  the 
“good  old  days  ”  that  will  never  return.  It  is 
equally  fruitless  to  seek  help  from  the  “  speechify¬ 
ing  ”  Bengali  gentlemen.  They  lack  unity, 
activity  and  boldness,  in  short  everything  except 
big  words.  Every  disorder  carries  a  curative 
principle  within  it,  and  can  we  hope,  ye  Bengalis 
eif  Calcutta,  that  these  discords  will  be  carried 
v  v  under  the  powerful  blast  of  a  rational  re- 
w  ^  %  education  ? 

J?  ‘bhunga,  23 rd  August.  S.  S.  BOSE, 


MR.  COTTON  IN  CALCUTTA 


‘ 


PRESENTATION  OF  AN  ADD1ESS 

Mr.  Cottox  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  Sunday,  and 
was  the  subject  of  an  enthusiastic  reception  at 
Sealdah  Station.  On  Tuesday  he  was  presented  with 
an  address  at  the  Town  Hall.  Maharaja  Bahadur 
Sir  i'otendra  Mohun  Tagore,  K.C.S  I ,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  hall  was  packed  with  an  enormous 
audience,  comprising  all  sections  and  classes  of 
the  native  community,  and  including  also  several 
prominent  Europeans.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr  Justice  Ghose,  Mr.  M.  Fmueane,  C.S.I, 
the  Hon’ble  Mr.  R  T.  Greer  (Chairman  of  the 
Corporation),  Mr.  E.  W.  Ormond,  the  Hon’ble 
Mr.  B,  L.  Gupta,  C.  S ,  Father  Neut,  S.J., 
Mr.  W.  Arundel,  Mr.  E  M  D.  CoheD,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Mehta,  OLE.,  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  O.I.E,  Mr.  Satyen" 
dra  Nath  Tagore,  Raja  Peary  Mohun  Mookerji, 
C.S.I ,  Mr.  H.  M.  Rustomji  (Sheriff  of  Calcutta), 
the  Hoa’ble  Mr.  Tarini  Kumar  Gho3e,  the 
Hon’ble  Maulavi  Syed  Mahomed,  the  Hon’ble  Dr. 
Ashutosh  Mukerji,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  A.  M.  Bose, 
Raja  Shib  Chunder  Bannerji  (of  Bhagulpur),  Maha- 
rai  Kumar  Prod  vat  Kumar  Tagore,  Maharaj  Kumar 


Copal  Lai  Roy  (of  Rungpur).  Kumar  Dakshineswar  W 
Malia,  Kumar  Manmatha  Nath  Mitter  Rai  Batia- 
dur,  Rai  Khetter  Nath  Chatterji,  Bahadur,  Rai 
Dm'gagutty  Bannerji,  Bahadur,  C.  1.  E,  Mr.  A. 

F  M.  Abdur-Rahman,  Mr.  B.  C.  Seal,  Dr.  Sarat 
Mullick,  Mr.  N.  N.  Ghose,  B.hu  Ramanath  Gnose, 

_  j  Mr,  P.  L  Roy,  Mr.  K.  S.  Bannerji,  Mr.  W.  A 
I  Bonnaud,  Prince  Gholam  Mahomed,  Babu  Kally- 
1  nath  Mitter,  C.  I.  E.,  Mr.  Abdur  Rahim,  Babu 
Priyanath  Mullick,  Rai  Srinath  Pal  Bahadur.  Rai 
Issur  Chunder  Mitter  Bahadur,  Khan  Bahadur 
|Mirza  Shujaat  Ali  Beg,  Maulavi  Siragul  Is'am, 
Khan  Bahadur,  Babu  S digram  Singh;  Mr.  J 
Ghosai  Babu  -Nuffer  Chunder  Pal  Chowdhry,  Babu 
Rumoni  Mohua  Chatterji,  Kumar  Nityauanda 
Singh,  Shams-ul  Ulama,  Maulavi  Ahmed,  Bab 
Norendra  N»th  Sen,  Babu  Moti-Lal  Ghose  Babu 
Sarendra  Nath  Banerji,  and  Babu  Bhupendra 
Nath  Bose.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the 
Maharaja  Bahadur  with  the  following  speech  : 

«  Sir,— The  promoters  of  the  movement  to  vote  a 
farewell  address  to  you  on  the  eve  of  jour  final  de¬ 
parture  from  these  shores  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  electing  me  President  of  the  Reception  Committee, 
and  my  thanks  are  doubly  d  e  to  them,  firstly, 
for  the  honour  they  have  done  me,  and  secondly, 
for  the  opportunity  they  have  afforded  me  of  being 
the  spokesman  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings 
and  sentiments  and  their  high  sense  of  grateful 
appreciation  of  your  eminent  services,  not  only  as 
regards  the  broad  and  statesman-like  principle 
which  always  characterised  your  offiiial  career, 
but  also  the  kind  and  friendly  sympathy  which 
invariably  marked  your  private  relations  with  my 

countrymen  ^  .  ,, 

“  I  think  I  speak  the  universal  sentiment  ot  the 
people  of  these  Provinces,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  when  I  say  that  nothing  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  welcome  you  as  the  next 
ruler  of  Bengal  If  a  plebiscite  were  taken,  the 
people  of  Bengal,  T  feel  sure,  with  one  voice,  would 
acclaim  you  as  the  ruler  of  their  choice. 

“  I  have  only  to  add  that,  having  had  the  giod 
fortune  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  y:ur  friendship 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  my  pleasure 
I  and  my  pride  that,  by  a  happy  circumstance,  I 
lam  enabled  to  stand  here  to  bear  my  personal 
1  testimony,  as  it  were,  to  all  that  has  been  deserved- 
'  ly  said  in  the  address,  which,  with  your  permission, 

I  will  now  read.” 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  address,  which 
was  enclosed' in  a  handsome  silver  and  gold  casket 
of  purely  Indian  workmanship  : 

“Your  deep  sympathy  with  the  people,  y<?u  ’  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  wants  and  wishes,  which  sympathy 
alone  can  produce,  the  earnestness  of  you>-  convic¬ 
tions,-  the  fearlessness  with  which  you  uttered  them, 
vour  readiness  to  incur  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  duty, 
vour  supreme  contempt  for  a  policy  of  temporising, 
and  your  firm  resolution  to  serve  the  people  com¬ 
mitted  to  your  charge,  regardless  of  all  conse- 
nuences,  have  enshrined  your  name  in  our  grateful 
recollections  ;  and  long  after  you  have  left 
these  shores  and  when  the  memory  of  your  Indian 
work  will  be  to  you  perhaps  a  fading  recollection, 
the  remembrance  of  your  unselfish  devotion  will 
linger  in  our  minds  and  stimulate  our  respect  for 
the  British  name  and  for  the  great  Service  to  which 

"^°“We  'recall  with  gratitude  your  noble  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  educated  community  of  India  in 
that  great  work  of  yours,  New  India,  which 
will  always  be  an  enduring  mouaraent  of  you 
philanthropy  aud  your  statesroan-like  insight 
You  were  among  the  first  to  suggest  the  ex 
mnsion  of  the  Legislative  Councils  upon  the 
lines  which  have  been  actually  followed.  You  have 
always  been  a  great  friend  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  your  resolution  on  the  subject,  issued  by 
you  as  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  con- 
'  firms  with  the  seal  of  approbation  of  the  highest 
official  authority  the  success  of  that  great  measure. 
The  Indian  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  remember  with 
gratitude  your  services  on  the  Municipal  Commis¬ 
sion,  when  you  vindicated  the  late  municipal 
system  of  Calcutta  You  have  been  a  friend  of 
the  Permanent  Settlement,  which  has  proved 
such  a  great  boon  to  Bengal,  and  yon  pro- 
nosed  its  extension  to  Assam  as  a  powerful  mstru- 
I  mentor  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  of  that 
-Province  and  the  general  amelioration  of  the 

I  condition  of  the  people,  .  — 


“  Yonr 


ran 

work  in 


crowning  worn  in  AssaniT~wI^  lias 
evoked  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  people 
will  form  a  memorable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  that  Province.  The  recent  demonstrations 
in  your  honour  have  revealed  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  the  people’s  love  and  regard  for  you 
No  ruler  of  Assam  had  ever  before  so  enthroned  him¬ 
self  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  you  have  done. 

,  In  Assam,  yours  has  ;been  a  brilliant  record  of 
statesman-like  achievements,  which  may  well 
excite  the  envy  of  the  other  Provinces,  and 
'  which  accentuates  our  disappointment  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  given  to  U3  to  have  you  as  our  ruler. 
Under  your  beneficent  administration  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  the  moi  tality  in  the  jails  was  reduced,  high 
education  received  a  new  impetus,  the  cause  of 
local  self  government  was  placed  upon  a 
satisfactory  footing  and  the  educated  community 
associated  in  the  government  of  the  Province  by 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Provincial  Service.  But 
.  your  noblest  work,  despite  all  differences  of  opinion 
'  as  regards  the  policy  pursued,  was  your  beneficent 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  coolie  in 
the  tea-gardens  by  providing  for  him  a  living  wage 
Yowhave  always  stood  as  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  the  protector  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  You  felt  it,  to  quote  your  own  words,  as 
one  of  your  highest  duties  imposed  upon 
you  as  the  Head  of  the  Administration  ‘  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  their  employers  the  labourers  who  are 
entrusted  into  their  hands  with  all  the  rigours  of 


a  penal  contract.”  You  nobly  performed  this  duty. 
You  have  suffered  for  it ;  but  you  have  as  your 
rich  reward  the  approbation  of  your  own  con¬ 
science  tfce  mute,  unspoken  blessings  of  the  voice¬ 
less  coolie  and  the  felicitations  of  all  good  men 
and  true  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  are  anxi¬ 
ous  that  Government  should  recognise  the  para- 
mountcy  of  the  moral  laws.” 

Mr.  Cotton,  who  was  evidently  much  moved, 
replied  in  the  following  terms :  — 

“  Maharajah  Bahadur,  Rajas  and  Gentle¬ 
men, — 1  know  not  how  to  utter  the  thoughts  which 
arise  in  my  breast  as  I  listen  to  the  all  too  compli¬ 
mentary  sentiments  expressed  in  your  address  and 
gaze  upon  this  vast  and  appreciative  audience.  I 
cannot  and  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  adequate 
reply.  Bengal  was  my  home  for  twenty-nine  long 
and  happy  years  before  I  went  to  Assam.  It  is 
nearly  thirty-five  years  since  I  first  sat  foot  in  this 
city,  a  young  man  full  of  vigour  and  enthusiasm 
and  aspirations,  with  a  set  determination  to  con¬ 
secrate  my  life  not  only  to  the  devoted  and  loyal 
service  of  the  Government,  under  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  rise  to  honourable  and 
responsible  office,  but  also  directly  to  the  service  of 
the  people.  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  followed 
a  consistent  policy,  and,  though  I  do  not  say  that 
there  have  not  been  lapses  from  the  high  standard 
I  placed  before  myself,  I  have  never  forgotton  to 
aim  at  its  realisation,  always  remembering  that 
as  I  have  received  freely,  I  must  freely  give,  and 
that  the  debt  I  owe  to  India  is  one  I  can  never  re¬ 
pay.  I  have  tried  to  place  the  interests  of  the 
people  before  my  own  Fats  ce  que  dois  advienne 
qici  pourra  By  this  old  knightly  motto  I  have 
striven  to  be  guided.  I  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
teaching,  discredited  though  it  appears  to  be,  that 
the  great  problem  of  modern  political  life  is  the 
subordination  of  politics  to  morals.  I  believe  that 
devotion  of  the  strong  to  the  weak  is  a  primary 
duty  of  those  in  power.  I  am  not  and  never 
have  been  a  very  radical  reformer.  I  entertain 
too  high  a  regard  and  admiration  for  the 
illustrious  memories  of  the  mighty  dead,  whose 
influence  has  moulded  the  present  and  will 
direct  the  future  I  know  that,  if  you  are  to 
destroy,  you  must  replace,  and  I  have  never  ad¬ 
vocated  a  y  of  the  revolutionary  and  destructive 
suggestions  for  the  reorganisation  of  Hindu  so¬ 
ciety  which  from  time  to  time  I  have  seen  in  as¬ 
cendance,  and  which  have  already  done  so  much 
harm  I  believe  in  the  religious  as  well  as  in  the 
aristocratic  basis  of  that  society.  It  is  true  that 
the  old  order  is  changing,  giving  place  to  new,  but 
it  devolves  on  the  natural  leaders  of  the  Indian 
people  to  guide  and  control  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  may  be  traversed  without  drstu  b- 
ance.  I  have  refrained  from  interference  in  such 
matters.  But  I  have  put  myself  forward  in  an 
humble  way  as  the  minister  and  interpreter 


of  Government  to  the  people,  and  in  my  otttna 
capacity  have  always  borne  in  mind  that  ‘  by  the 
force  of  personal  example  and  good  will  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  in  the  positions  I  have  held  to  do 
much  to  knit  together  the  links  which  unite  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled  la  whatever  measure 
l  may  have  succeeded  in  this  id  eal  I  have  my  re¬ 
ward.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  deemed  mere  boast¬ 
ing  if  I  venture  to  say  at  the  close  of  ray  active 
career  in  my  adopted  land  that  I  have  been  able, 
by  the  exercise  of  kindness  and  sympithy.  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people.  I  see  this  union  of 
hearts  before  me  now.  ~The  mere  duties  of  admi¬ 
nistration  in  India  are  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
an  easy  task  to  administer  uprightly  the  affairs  of  a 
docile  and  subject  people  ;  it  is  easy  to  lead  our  vic¬ 
torious  armies  among  imperfectly  armed  and  semi¬ 
savage  nationalities,  to  annex  provinces  and  by  des¬ 
potic  rule  evolve  order  out  of  chaos  It  is  asublimer 
function  of  imperial  dominion  to  weld  the  varying 
races  under  our  sway  into  one  great  emp:rj,  «  broad - 
based  upon  the  people’s  will  ;  ’  to  fan  the  glowing 
embers  of  their  national  existence,  and  to  wait 
upon,  foster,  and  protect  their  instinctive  tenden¬ 
cies  We  need  for  our  rulers  the  qualities  of  states¬ 
manship  rather  than  of  administrative  ability 
What  is  wanted  is  the  pervading  presence  of  a 
spirit  of  relativity  in  the  Government,  of  a  capa¬ 
city  to  refrain  from  unnecessary  action,  and  above 
all  of  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  wishes  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  governed.  “It  is  not  for  any  conduct 
of  m  ne  as  an  administrator  that  you  are 
assembled  together  this  evening,  but  it  is  because 
i  you  recognise  that  my  life’s  work  has  been 
j,  devoted  to  bringing  the  gnlf  which  separates  the 
y  English  from  the  Indian  races.  It  has  been  said 
that  ‘  East  is  East  and  West  is  West  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.’  That  is  a  false  and  jarring 
no'e  inspired  by  a  minor  prophet.  The  East  has  met 
the  West,  and  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  Occidental 
and  Oriental  alike,  whose  lot  has  cast  them  on  the 
borderline,  to  soften  asperities  and  aleviate  the 
^friction  of  the  contact.  It  is  because  I  have  done 
this  or  striven  to  do  it  that  you  have  come 
here  in  my  honour.  I  am  now  surrounded  bv 
troops  of  friends,  of  all  classes  and  ranks  of 
the  community,  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  and  ray 
own  fellow  countrymen,  and  what  can  be  more 
grateful,  when  I  have  put  off  my  rusted  armour 
and  am  passing  into  retirement,  than  to  h’ar 
the  cheering  welcome  and  affectionate  G  >d-speed 
of  my  old  companions.  But  alas  how  raanv  have 
faded  away  since  I  left  this  Province.  Week  after 
week  I  have  been  pained  by  the  chronicle  of  the 
death  of  one  and  then  of  another,  and  lately  by  the 
loss  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  of  all. 
There  are  those  present  uow  whom  I  have  known 
for  a  generation,  who  have  grown  from  adoles¬ 
cence  into  mature  manhood  with  me,  and  who 
have  been  associated  with  me  in  various  stages 
of  my  career.  I  recall  your  co-operation  in  the 
service  of  the  Calcutta  Municipality ;  same  of 
you  were  my  colleagues  on  the  Corporation  in  the 
past.  I  rejoice  to  see  among  you  so  many  represen¬ 
tative  zemindars  of  the  Province.  1  have  always 
recognised  that  the  lower  orders  in  India  stand  in 
urgent  need  of  an  aristocracy  above  them,  that 
their  ignorance  and  characteristic  docility  and 
want  of  firmness  demand  the  guidance  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  m  we  powerful  superiors  The  basis  of 
internal  order  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in 
a  patrician  aristocracy  of  indigenous  growth,  and 
trained  by  past  associations  to  control  and  lead. 
I  congratulate  you  in  Bengal  on  the  possession  of 
a  permanent  settlement,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Province.  Especially  glad  am  1  to  have  received 
this  address  to-day  from  the  hands  of  my  venerated 
friend  Maharaja  Sir  Jotindro  Mohun  Tag  re 


Bahadur,  the  leader  of  the  Hindu  community 
in  Calcutta,  whose  tried  and  distinguished  fide¬ 


lity  to  the  British  Government  is  only  equalled 
by  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  When  I  regard  his  benevolent  countenance, 
what  a  crowd  of  associations  surge  up  in  my 


memory !  When  I  gaze  upon  this  sea  of  friendly 
fiAaa  T  pan  r»n  Inn  ohm*  nninm'inrJ  mv  ufcfc0ra.tlC0  I 


faces  I  can  no  longer  command  my  utterance 
can  only  bid  you  farewell,  not  a  final  farewell,  I 
trust,  for  I  shall  assuredly,  if  life  and  health  are 
me,  come  among  you  again :  but  a  sincere 


,11  wiHi  the  amplest  gratitude  for  all  you  have 
larewell)  aI1,j  the  renewed  assurance,  although 
d  one  loi  mo,  remal  ning  energies  shall 

continue  (nfbe^consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 

^The*  wh°ole0' proceedings  were  of  the  meet  en- 
Ihe  wuo  f  Cotton  was  repeatedly 

h  8  8pee“l,  «d, ..  h.  left  tfn  ball 

tre  Vi roaad,  of  appta*. 
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ndia. 


— The  Rev.  W.  B.  Simpson,  English  Wesleyan,  writes  in  the  Wesleyan 
I  Missionary  Leaflet :  “  The  deadness,  lethargy,  the  flatly  indifferent  tolera¬ 
tion  of  any  creed  in  heaven  or  earth,  the  inertia  of  Hinduism,  is  far  the 
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mightiest  force  we  have  to  contend  with 


SOME  HINDU  TRIBUTES  TO  CHRISTj  j 

[Communicated.] 


The  indirect  result  of  Missionary  work  in  Indi 


The  inaireoi  iebuiu  ui  - 

best  perceived  by  the  tat  « y  o-Cbr  i. 


best  perceiveu  uy 

are  now  showing  more  than  ever  a  desire  to  teei 
after  Christ.  The  stagnation  of  the  Brahno 
movement,  instead  of  abating  this  desire,  s 
to  have  whetted  it  to  a  pitch  hitherto  unknown, 
least  in  Bengal.  The  Divinity  of  Jesus  < 3hffst  >s, 
openly  acknowledged  by  the  orthodo 
journals.  One  of  these  went  the  other  day  to  th 
extent  of  asserting  that  Chaitanya  and  Jesus 
Christ  had  been  the  only  two  “full  Incarnations, 
while  even  Krishna  (whom,  by  the  way,  Chaitanya 
looked  upon  as  his  master)  was  to  be  regarded 
as  only  a  “  partial  Incarnation.”  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  a  feeling  of  reverence  for 
Christ  has  penetrated  even  the  quiet  cloisters  of 
Tol  Pundits  and  the  haunts  of  Sanyasis.  Ihe 
grandeur  of  Christ’s  personality  must  have  been 
strikingly  felt  by  the  Hindus  when  they  have 
Him  with  their  own  time- 


begun  to  compare 
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honoured  ideals.  It  only  remains  for  Christ  to 
take  the  place  of  all  ideals  and  to  be  worshipped 
as  the  one  and  only  God.  It  is  quite  possible  the 
orthodox  Hindus  will  themselves  come  to  find  all 
their  cherished  icKls  realised  in  Christ,  and 
accept  Him,  after  an  orthodox  Hindu  movement 
originating  with  the  Pundits  themselves,  as  the 
desire  of  all  nations.  Of  all  classes  of  Bengali 
Hindus,  the  Pundits  are  the  best  fitted  and  the 
most  capable  of  accepting  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  them  supersti¬ 
tious,  illiterate  and  invincible,  and  to  leave  them 
untouched  by  Missionary  enterprise.  It  is  through 
their  influence  that  a  general  Hindu  movement 
towards  Christianity  can  be  expected,  and  it  is 
such  a  movement  as  this  that  one  might  expect 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  among  a  thoughtful 
and  religious  people  like  the  Hindus. 

Perhaps  a  few  personal  anecdotes  will  help  to 
explain  what  we  mean.  The  other  day  a  party  of 
Tol  Pundits,  who  knew  I  was  a  Christian,  came 
up  and  asked  of  their  own  accord,  whether  the 
Christian  God  was  a  Unity  or  a  Duality.  On  my 
explaining  that  He  was  a  Trinity,  they  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  with  great  zest, 
but  entirely  with  an  enquiring  spirit.  In  every 
stage  of  the  discussion  they  noticed  analogies  and 
resemblances  with  thoughts  they  were  familiar 
with  as  students  of  Hindu  philosophy.  They 
then  asked  for  the  proof  of  the  doctrines  we  held, 
and  they  quite  perceived  the  force  of  my  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  proof  was  in  the  main  a  moral  one, 
depending  on  the  veracity  of  such  a  person  as 
Jesus  Christ.  How  eagerly  they  wished  to 
continue  the  discussion  and  to  come  to  my  house 
to  know  more  about  Christianity  !  This  incident 
came  as  a  surprise  to  a  non-Christian  friend  who 
was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  who,  educated  as  he 


A  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  when  I  was  on 
my  way  to  Gour,  a  religious  mendicant,  who  was 
going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Ramkeli  in  Gour,  came 
up  and  asked  for  an  alms.  I  gaveiiim  something, 
and  although  he  did  not  know  1  was  a  Christian, 
the  next  moment  he  asked  who  I  thought  was 
able  to  save, Krishna  or  “Rishi  Christa”  (meaning 
Jesus  Christ).  On  inquiring  I  found  out  that  he 
belonged  to  an  ascetic  order'iof  aishnavas,  that 
he  had  learnt  about  Christ  ir|  Nadia,  and  that  the 
question  was  being  seriously  hiscussed  among  his 
order.  He  thought  as  an  educated  paaan,  I  might 
have  had  some  opinion  on  the  Buixfect,  and  so  he 
asked  me  the  question.  He  was  not  a  bit  sorry 
when  I  told  him  that  Jesus  Christ  was  able  to 
save,  as  it  seemed  to  have  already  found  an  echo 
in  his  own  heart,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  telling 
the  conclusion  that 
while  Krishna  was  not. 

f  k  few  years  ago  I  made  friends  with  a  Param- 
Hansa,  one  of  those  frightfully  religious  persons 
who  go  without  clothes.  This  man  was  well  read 
in  Sanskrit,  and  he  had  studied  the  Christian 
Scriptures  besides.  He  had  written  the  lives  of 
twelve  Paramhansas  in  Sanskrit  verse,  including 
himself  and  Jesus  Christ  among  the  number. 
Daily  men  and  women  came  to  worship  this  man 
with  flowers,  fruits  and  other  offerings,  and  they 
earned  sanctity  by  eating  his  leavings.  When  he^ 
came  to  know  I  was  a  Christian,  he  at  once  began 
behaving  with  me  as  if  I  was  a  being  from  some 
higher  sphere,  and  he  persisted  in  making  me  eat 


ana  ne  n<±u  uui  tut;  &uguuDou  » 
■  rue  that  be  had  also  come  to  , 
,t  Jesus  Christ  was  sinless, 
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and  drink  first,  and 
himself  [Epiphany.] 


then  eating  the  leavings 
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4  Rift  within  the  Lute  — A  Bmgaii  corres¬ 
pondent  writes  to  a  conteraponry  ; — raough 
it  pains  me  to  say  so  yet  I  canno:  he'p  agreeing 
with  you  ttiit  Baba  Surendra  Nath  Bmnerjee  is 
doing  more  harm  than  good  by  hi?  methods.  He 
poses  as  if  hi  is  the  political  leader  of  tne  country 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  many  youngsters 
followed  him  before  wherever  he  led  them  to.  But 
now  there  is  a  schism,  and  a  strong  party  com¬ 
posed  of  Babu  Bipin  Chandra  Pal  and  others  is 
trying  to  expose  him  as  a  pretender  who  has  no 
worth  in  him.  W  hile  the  B-ngalees  are  trying  to 
organise  their  Na  lonal  Educational  Institute 
Babu  Surendra  Nath,  who  has  no  heart  in  sob*r 
work,  is  stumping  Birisal  where  b8  gets  abundant 
plaudits  from  schoolboy*. 
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was  in  England,  had  come  to  despise  the  Pundits  • 
of  his  country  as  superstitious 
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Hooliganism  in  Bengal. —  An  indignant  Ben¬ 
gali  'correspondent  of  the  Englishman  draws 
attention  to  an  incident  which  took  place  recently 
in  the  village  of  Baruipore  in  the  Khulna  District. 
It  appears  that  a  number  of  schoolboys,  from  a 
Government  aided  school,  took  upon  themselves 
to  remonstrate  with  the  guests  at  a  bridal  party  for 
using  European  articles  and  ordered  them  to  take 
the  Swadeshi  vow.  ihe  correspondent  continues  : 
“All  of  us  answered  that  we  were  not  bound  to  take 
the  oath  as  we  were  not  rebels  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  So  they  grew  angry  upon  us.  Then  a 
notorious  boy  shouted  Bawie  Mataram  with  a 
signal,  and  accordingly  all  ol  them  attacked 
us  with  lathies  and  we  were  beaten  by  them.  I 
think  there  were  present  about  fifiy  school  boyp.” 
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NOTES  FROM  BENGAL. 


[by  A  NATIVE  CORRESPONDENT  ] 


Bengal  zemindars  are  much  exercised  overth* 
conviction  by  the  High  Court  of  Sa ^mindar 
to  a  sentence  of  a  hue  of  one  z  inln~ar 

having  failed  to  inform  the  Police  ofV^ S\lll 

}  purred  in  his  estates,  although  he  was  at  fhe 
;  time  living  for  away  from  the  scene  of  occurrence. 

rhe  zemindars  have  memorialised  the  Government 
i  to  amend  the  law  on  the  subject  so  that  no 
zemindar  may  he  held  guilty  in  such  a  matter 
if  he  canprove  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  fact  of  there  having  been  an  unlawful 
|  assembly  or  riot  in  his  estates. 

The  one-pice  tea  packet  or  cup  has  evidently 
'  conquered  native  Calcutta,  or  is  at  any  rate 
onthe  h.gh  way  towards  making  the  conquest. 
I  he  Calcutta  Bengalis  are  not  noted  early  risers 
but  the  one-pice-a-cup  tea-shops  there  are 
found  to  be  throrged  by  customers  before  the  sun 
|  is  up.  Hot  prepared  tea  is|s  Id  in  the  streets  to  the 
)  coolies  and  other  day-labourers,  and  the  device 
employed  to  keep  the  tea  hot  is  to  put  a  pitcher 
of  prepared  tea  on  an  iron  oven  full  of  blazine 
coil  which  is  carried  in  the  hand.  Endeavours  are 
made  to  make  the  zenana  ladies  lovers  of  the  cud 
that  eheers  by  circulating  among  them  vernacular 
hand-bills  about  the  cheap  tea  through  the 
medium  of  female  coolies.  6 

A  native  of  Bengal  has  after  thorough  inquiries 
round  out  that  all  the  materials  necessary  for 
making  good  umbrellas  of  the  qualities  now  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe,  and  finding  much  favour  with 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  the  Indian  popul¬ 
ation,  can  be  procured  in  India  Having  been 
convinced  of  the  fact,  he  has  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  inducing  some  well-to-do  persons  to  invest 
their  capital  in  an  umbrella  factory,  which  he 
thinks  is  sure  to  prove  a  profitable  concern,  if 
worked  in  the  beginning  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Europeans  skilled  in  umbrella-making, 
bi ought  out  from  Europe 
The  pr stponement  of  the  Hindu-Buddhistic 
Conference  in  Japan  from  October  to  April  next 
has  been  brought  about  with  a  view  to  give  Hindu 
iLdia  better  opportuniti  s  to  be  represented  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  not  unlikely  probable  that  a  fair 
number  of  delegates  and  a  large  number  of  Hindu 
visitors  will  present  themselves  at  the  Conference. 

Almost  an  enthusiastic  interest  is  now  taken  by 
a  section  of  Bengalis  in  almost  everything  that 
concerns  Japan  and  the  Japanese  Vernacular  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  have  latterly  shown  a 
marked  tendency  to  publish  news  of  Japan  and 
give  descriptions  of  the  life  and  coniition  of  the 
people  of  that  island.  A  spirit  of  admiration 
marks  all  their  utterances  about  the  Japs  and 
their  country. 

Unadulterated  milk  is  a  rarity  in  native 
Calcutta,  and  if  it  be  a  truth  that,  as  stated 
by  an  English  paper,  recent  statistics  show 
that  the  death-rate  amoDg  children  in  France,  due 
to  adulterated  milk,  is  over  60  per  cent  in  several 
towns,  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  attribute  the 
extraordinary  infant  mortality  in  Calcutta  to  the 
same  potent  cause. 

Anything  that  encourages  the  cultivation  of  his 
mother-tongue  is  highly  applauded  by  the  Bengali 
of  the  day.  The  recommendations,  therefore,  of 
the  Universities  Commission,  that  Bengali 
composition  should  be  made  compulsory  in 
the  B.  A.  examination  and  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  should  award  prizes  or  rewards  for  works  of 
real  worth  in  science  and  literature  written  in 
Bengali  have  been  most  favourably  received, 

A  leadmg  Bengali  vernacular  Congress  organ  has 
expressed  the  opinion,  unusual  to  the  party  it  be¬ 
longs  to,  that  Lord  Curzon  acted  unwisely  in  per¬ 
mitting  so  many  Indian  Princess  to  visit  E:  gland 
as  Coronation  guests,  for  the  effect  of  such  a  visit 
on  them,  through  mixing  familiarly  with  English 
men  and  women  there,  will  be  that  they 
will,  on  their  return  to  India,  look  down  upon  Eng¬ 
lishmen  out  here,  a  result  which  will  be  not  to  the 

interest  either  of  India  or  Eugland.  The  same 
^  ■  . 
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tod  or  fcuropo  at  thoi,  pleaje  Lw 

lhere  will  be  some  Hindu  ladies,  wives  of 
gentlemen  or  noblemen  woo  will  be  permitted  to  h« 
present  as  visitors  at  the  Delhi  Durbar,  who  may 
be  willing  to  witness  the  ceremony  from  withm 
the  enclosure  assigned  to  purda  nashin  ladies  The 
qu  stion  is  being  asked  if  the  wives  of  a  select 
band  of  Hindu  visitors  cannot  be  allowed  the 
privilege.  It  is  also  likely  that  some  Hindu 
and  \  ahomedan  ladies  of  the  progressive  class  will 
be  anxious  to  witness  the  Durbar,  taking  their 
seats  along  with  the  mule  visitors.  Will  anv 

fh^Ef  TKntSr  bew!de  t0  ,neet  tha  wishes  of 
these.  The  Local  Government  or  the  officer  in 

charge  °f  the  Durbar  management  may  perhaps 
enbghten  the  public  on  these  matters  F  P 
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A  Bengali  Hindu  of  the  Kviburtha  caste 
a  caste  low  in  the  scale,  who  returned  from  China 
some  tin  e  ago,  where  he  had  gone,  employed  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  British  regiments  sent 
irom  India,  has  been  excommunicated  by  his 
cartemen  on  the  ground  of  his  having  crossed 
the  ocean,  this  China-returned  Hindu  urge  1  that 
he  had  taken  a  Brahmin  cook  with  him,  and  had 
never  touched  any  forbidden  food  while  away,  but 
his  defence  was  rejected  as  insufficient.  There 
was  an  assemblage  of  six  hundred  men  of  his 
castemen  to  consider  the  question  of  his  excom¬ 
munication. 


Emphatic  utterance  is  being  given  by  the  Native 
Pi  ess  to  the  complaint  of  the  higher  class  of 
A  raves  who  travel  first  and  second  classss  by  the 
railways  that  they  are  often  vexed  and  even 
compelled  to  travel  lower  class  by  their  European 
fellow- passengers.  It  in  urged  that  a  separate 
compartment  in  the  first  and  second  class  should 
be  reserved  for  Indians  only,  whenever  necessary 
Lhis  will  be  convenient  to  both  European  and 
Indian  passengers. 

In  the  early  days  of  English  education  in  Beog-i 
the  educated  Bengalis  mrnifested  a  deep  aversion 
to  the  Hindu  god  Krishna  and  his  life.  Iu  those 
days  they  fully  adopted  the  Christian  missionary’s 
view  of  Krishna.  But  the  last  half-century  has 
brought  about  a  complete  reaction.  Some  of  the 
best  intellects  in  Bengal  are  now  upholders  of 
Krishna- worship,  although  most  of  them  regard 
him  not  as  a  g  d  but  as  a  great  religious  teacher 
Many  sincerely  believe  that  the  Bkagubxt  Gila 
which  is  attributed  to  Krishna,  is  the  basis  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  source  from  which 
Christ  derived  his  inspiration.  Shri-Krishna  is 
stoutly  set  up  as  a  teacher  and  rival  of  Chiisr,  and  • 
the  Ch’.istian  missionary  in  Bengal  now-a-days  ; 
has  to  make  himself  sufficiently  well-versed  inShri-  ! 
Krishna  literature,  old  and  recent,  in  order  to  com-  1 
bat  the  arguments  of  the  Bengali  graduate. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 


THROUGH  BENGALI  SPECTACLES. 
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The  last  number  of  the  leading  Bengali  maga¬ 
zine,  the  BharatL,  edited  by  Srimati  Sarala  Devi, 
B.A.,  contains,  as  usual,  a  variety  of  interesting 
reading.  It  opens  with  a  metrical  rendering 
in  Bengali  from  ‘Sadi’s  Bostan  of  “  Abraham  and 
the  Fire-Worshipper  ”  by  Mr.  Satyendra  Nath 
Tagore,  late  of  the  Bombay  Civil-Service.  An 
article  on  the  old  'familiar  bard,  Kashi  Das,  with 
whose  name  every  Bengali  reader  of  the  Maha- 
bharat  is  familiar.;  another  on  the  influence,  benefi¬ 
cial  and  baneful,  of  European  civilisation  in  India; 
a  third  on  marriages  in  Assam;  a  fourth  on 
the  Pali  scripture  known  as  -  mgutiar  nikaya, 
-which  was  transliterated  by  Dr.  Richard 
Morris  in  1885:;  all  these  are  readable.  But 
the  last  article,  by  an  anonymous  writer 
on  “  Yours  and  Gars  ”  is  suggestive,  mad  may 
be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  wish  to  keep 
themselves  informed  of  the  feelings  of  tue-educated 
Bengali  towards  the  (Britisher.  Like  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  “  Ewt  is  East 
and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet.” 
Appended  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  from 
the  article  :  — 


"it 


-tV  on,  »0  are  separate.  Europe  an 

'  '^ou  and  J0  w*  ar6  of  the  East  4  you 
Asia  are  apar  .  ^  ]and  wa9  the  cradle  of 
of  the  West.  win  be  the  crematorium 

human  civilisation  »  you  wm  D  are  .merging 

We  have  emerged  from. darkness  y 

it  We  our  brown 

white  ;  yours  18  bl‘l®  „hit  gkin.  Our  drink  is 

foody:;  you  cover  your  wh^e  sk  ^ 

colourless;  yours  is  caiou  ,  them  wo 

os  the  waters  supervene  .  By  ‘  >  are 

SJtl  **  -2SS; 

vanishing  point ,  y ^^ion  What  to  us  is  real 
as  to  be  incapable  of  p  nrwerful  •  we  are  weak. 
i»  to  you  a  dream  ;  y^X^i^you  bread,; 
You  are  free  ;  we  are  fettered.^  eg  y  ^  uf) 

ESfsK'^=3 

LltJ  is  at  a  staod^un ,  you,,  Is  movn eg.  H.pp^ 
npss  is  vour  ideal.;  misery  to  cs  is  re*1- 

women  are  masculine  tour  men  area  ^emiD^  1qv0 

love  and  then  marry  ,  »e  *  yalu0  ;  0ur 

I  Your  feminine  beauty  has  a  mon  b  u8 

£Ti” 

SrhyL18isgpo?sofnrfor°Ss!8  .Our  past  and  y^r  preseot 
do  not  promise  a  future  commingling  of  the  Ease 
and  the  West.” 


mi 


the  social  parties  given  Oy  uie  Association,  ana 
some  of  them  partake  of  the  refreshments  provided. 
The  student  branch  of  the  Association,  though  in 
its  infancy,  is  looked  upon  by  the  missionaries  as 
quite  promising  from  their  point  of  view. 

The  Pundits  of  the  past  generation  in  Bengal, 
whose  Sanskrit  learning  was|phenomenal  and  who 
presided  over  Sanskrit  semenanes,  teaching  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  of  the  Shascras,  have  been  re¬ 
markable  for  their  longevity,  in  marked  contrast  to 
English-educated  men.  One  of  these  worthies, 
PundP  Madhusudan  Taikabachaspati,  who  died  the 
other  d  ly,  was  over  one  hundred  years  old  at  his 
death,  ile  had  hardly  any  equals  in  his  mastery 
of  that  important  branch  of  Sanskrit  learning 
called  Smritis. 


uosaarj  -sift  ~qmqw  uoiJn  qoafqns  aqi  sua\  siqj, 

6  dJninf  ou  dnoif  o;  D/pu/  s/ 
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Xqmuinaq  oj  pooS  oa  op  05  Bans  aau  qotq.u.  eucuSop  Sui  B 
-qouoad  aits  ‘aq  /Cum  rCaqi  qSnoqjisauoq  foqM  sauunoissi^ 
asoqt  jo  saqa'jtiio  aqj  uiojj  £jiawranq  babs 
jb  oj  esodand  a[qoa  oa  joj  ji  Suiop  para  da  eq 
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f from  A  native  cokbesspondent.1 

“.rwsssri 

SSK*  bL0“M,as"Tsctt.a‘Tt  SSi 

i  rational  religion  She  puts  on  the  dress  of  a 
1  vShnav  woman  who  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
It  Son  She  has  been  found  on  occasions  to  take 
1  par?  in  Sankirtan  or  religious  singing  parties 
during  which  she  joins  in  the  dancing  in  which 
the  singers  freely  indulge.  Swami  Abhayananda, 
as  she  “Ills  herself,  has  excited  much  curiosity  and 
even  wonder,  and  the  ability  with  which  she  ex- 
nniinris  the  Dhilosophy  of  Chaitanyism  in  English 
TeweS  SHtaSlvert.  to  this  N».Vai«,o.v 
2ct  fo  Beogol  from  the  Begli.h  educated 

Bengali  youths  belonging  to  other  Hindu  sects. 

AS  native  firm  in  Calcutta  have  been  largely 
importing  the  ruberoid  roofmg  material  which 
“declared  to  have  the  recommendation  of 
engineers,  architects  and 

countries  of  Europe  and  the  Lmted  states  0 
America  It  has  already  found  many  admirers 
among  natives  in  Calcutta,  who  have  satisfied  them- 
selves  that  it  will  be  preferable  to  the  several  kinds 
of  roofing  in  use  among  them  It  is  quite  as  cheap 
as  the  common  fire-burnt  tiles,  called  khapra,  or 
eventhatching.  Besides  its  cheapness,  ruberoid 
roofing  has  the  advantage  of  being  far  less  inflam¬ 
mable  than  straw  or  tiles,  though  not  absolutely 

^Feeding  the  poor,  pvjahs  in  the  temples,  fire¬ 
works,  illuminations,  religious  singing  processions, 
public  meetings,  passing  resolutions,  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  King,  and  private  parties  at  the  houses  of 
wealthy  citizens,  were  the  chief  items  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  that  was  gone  through  in  many  towns  and 
large  villages  throughout  the  Lower  Provinces  ti 
commemorate  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation. 

It  is  an  important  reform  which  the  priests  of  the 
Temple  of  Kalighat  in  Calcutta  have  initiated  in 
forming  themselves  into  a  Committee  for  the 
better  management  of  the  Temple  and  the  removal 
of  diverse  inconveniences  and  discomforts  to  which 
the  pilgrims  have  been  subject.  The  example  of 
the  Kalighat  priests  might  well  be  imitated  by 
those  attached  to  other  great  temples  all  over  the 

“it  leather, significant  that  a  number  Kf  Hindu 
and  Mahometan  students  of  Calcutta  Colleges  have 
not  only  joined  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  students  branch,  but  also  are  found  t^attend 
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which  the  efforts  of  the  followers  ot  cnrmi  m 
gating  their  religion,  are  characterised.  Centenary 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  are  being  held  all  over  the  country- 
At  the  meeting  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  7th  instant, 

Canon  Ball,  Secretary  to  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  of 
the  Society,  stated  that  the  Bibb  tad  been  transla¬ 
ted  into  370  different  languages  and  180  million 
volumes  of  these  translations  had  been  circulated  y 
the  Bible  Society  since  its  foundation  in  1804.  t  ( 
was  calculated,  however,  that  there  were  still  402  j 
millions  of  human  beings  without  a  single  word  0 
the  Bible  in  a  language  they  could  understand.  He  | 
added  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  work„the 
Society  has  spent  £s  60,000  more  than  they  had 
received  in  the  last  6ve  years.  An  nrgeot  appeal 
wa.  therefore,  made  for  an  increase  of  the  ordinary 
annual  subscription  and  for  new  annual  subscribers 
to  enter  upon  the  new  work  and  to  meet  the  present 
urgent  needs.  The  Christian  pubhc  were  asked  to 
give  250,000  guineas  at  least  as  a  thank-o  bring  ■ 

that  the  Bible  has  been  to  them  in  persona  hie  m 
Church-life  and  in  national  life.  Compare^, s  work  | 

with  the  work  we  are  doing  ; 

a  poor  contrast  it  afford,  I.  »  »  P-ty  that  we,  | 

who  profess  belief  in  the  revealed  character 
of  the  Vedas,  we,  who  hold  that  the  Vedas  are  the 
books  which  contain  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  going  out  of  the  limits  of 
India  Nay,  there  are  tracts  of  land  and  millions  of 
oersons  even  in  India  where  nr.d  whom  the  preaching 
If  the  Vedas  has  nob  reacted  as  yet.  Are  we  not 
,l„tv  then  ?  The  Veda  Prachar  Fund 
lacking  in  cur  re>'tb  in  len  years  ago  and  we  have 

was  ot"-'1'  time  been  able  to  collect  as  many  as 
not,  opto  this  time,  »  fnnd  Ten  or  fifteen  Up-  j 

a  lac  of  rupe  ncfi  the  thirst  after  Truth  which  I! 
deshaas  can  no  q  and  elsewhere.  The  I 

is  being  so  wn  y  -ea  ,,re  preaching  their  propa-  ,  I 
chr?tl“  7nndr.te°»y  thousands;  should  we  notU 


>‘'You  and  we  are  separate.  Europe  anc 
Asia  are  apart.  We  are  of  the  East.;  youi 
of  the  West.  Our  land  was  the  ctadie  otl 
human  civilisation  ;  yours  will  be  the  crematorium.  \ 
We  have  emerged  from,  dark  ness ;  you  are  merging 

into  if.  We  are  dark  ; -you  are  fair.  Our  drees  is 


white.;  yours  is 


black.  We  expose  our  brown 


body  ;  you  cover  your  white  skin.  Our  drink  is 
colourless;  yours  is  coloured.  Between  you  and 
m  the  waters  supervene’!  By  crossing  them 
lose  (caste),  and  you  gain  (competence).  You  are 
tall;  we  are  bioad.  You  are  active;  we  .are 
lethargic.  We  are  heavy  in  weight ;  you  are  heavy 
in  price.  'With  you  might  as  right  ;  with _us  «ght 
is  might.  .We  clamour  and  cry ;  you  hea -  no*. 
Our  sense  -is  flue,  so  fine  .-as  to  have  reached  th 
vanishing  point ;  your  hwu  et^ng,  so  much  a 
as  to  be  incapable  of  penetration  What  to  us  is  rea 
is  to  you  a  dream  ;  you  are  powerful ;  we  are  weak. 
You  are  free  ;  we  are  fettered.  We  give  youbreah, 
you  give  us  stone.  We  humon-r  you  ;  you  hoot  us. 
Our  visit  bores  you  ;  your  visit  is  an  honour  to  n* 
You  roam  in  distant  climes  ;  we  fest  at  home_  Ou’ 
society  is  at  a  standstill ;  yours. ss  .^P1. 

ness  is  your  ideal  ;  misery  to  ns  is  real  Your 
women  are  masculine our  men  areeffeminate  You 


“hV,V: 


women  are  inaoouiiuo  .,  - - 

love  and  then  marry  :  we  marry  and  then  love.  I 


Your  feminine  "beauty  has  a  money  value  ;  our 
feminine  virtue  is  priceless.  You  try  to  awaken  u 


temimne  virtue  is  ^  ,  ii  «iaPn 

from  our  slumber  ;  we  try  to  lull  t0  s‘e  1 


from  our  slumoer ,  we  uy  is  #00d 

What  is  good  for  you  is  bad  for  us  ;  "bat  w  too* 
for  you  is  poison  for  us.  .Our  past  and 
I  do  not  promise  a  future  commingling  of  the  Eut 

aad  the  West.” 


NOTES  FROM  BENGAL. 


(from  A  NATIVE  CORRESPONDENT.! 

U“ 

|  SSiSTffl’wS?anyimn‘Iif  the^best^highest  and  | 

ChrtrXo  a£ 

religion  She  has  been  found  on  occasions  to  take 
pan  in  Sankirtan  or  religious  singing  parties,  ■ 
during  which  she  joins  in  the  da?cl“g  ia  wh*ch 
the  singers  freely  indulge.  Swami  Abhayananda 
I  asshe  calls  herself,  has  excited  much  curiosity  and 
^  even  wonder,  and  the  ability  with  which  she  ex¬ 
pounds  the  philosophy  of  ^aiShLav 

is  exDected  to  win  converts  to  this  INeo  \  aisnnav 

sect  in  Bengal  from  amoDg  the  English  educated 
Bengali  youths  belonging  to  other  Hindu  sects. 

A  native  firm  in  Calcutta  have  been  largely 
importing  the  ruberoid  roofiog  material  which 
rSlafed  to  have  the  recommendation  of 
engineers  architects  and  sanitary  experts  in  some 

S  of  Europe  «*  the  Oe.ted  States  o 
America.  It  has  already  found  many  admirers 
among  natives  in  Calcutta,  who  have  satisfied  them- 
Sve.gtSat  it  .ill  be  preferable  to  the '  teveral  k£h 
of  roofing  in  use  among  them  It  is  quite  as  cheap 
as  the  common  fire-burnt  tiles,  called  khapra ,  or 
nvpn  thatching  Besides  its  cheapness,  ruberoid 
roofing1  has  the  advantage  of  being  far  less  inflam¬ 
mable  than  straw  or  tiles,  though  not  absolutely 

^Feeding  the  poor,  pujaht  in  the  temples,  fire¬ 
works,  illuminations,  religious  singing  processions, 
public  meetings,  passing  resolutions,  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  King,  and  private  parties  at  the  houses  of 
wealthy  citizens,  were  the  chief  items  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  that  was  gone  through  in  many  towns  and 
?arg“  villages  throughout  the  Lower  Provinces  to 
commemorate  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation. 

Tis  an  important  reform  which  the  priests  of  the 
Temple  of  Kalighat  in  Calcutta  have  initiated  in 
forming  themselves  into  a  Committee  for  the 
Kr  management  of  the  Temple  and  the  removal 
of  diverse  inconveniences  and  discomforts  to  which 
&e  pilgrims  have  been  subject.  The  example  of 
the  Kalighat  priests  might  well  be  imitated  by 

those  attached  to  other  great  temples  all  over  the 

C°TH«yrather  significant  that  a  number  of  Hindu 


the  social  parties  given  by  the 
60me  of  them  partake  of  the  re 


freshman*.. 


NC.  '  Centenary  meetings 

7  Our  Missionary  friends  are  nothing,  if  nob  active. 

Be  it  said  to  their  credit  that  they  richly  deserve  the 
success  with  which  their  efforts  are  crowned  m  | 
‘‘evangelising”  the  lower  classes  of  the  Iu  ian 
community.  They  work  with  a  doggedness  and  per-  |J|«gL 
tinacity  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  among  ot  er 
religious  societies  working  in  India.  Ifc  18 

simply  due  to  this  earnestness  and  patience  that  | 
the  Christian  Missionaries  have  succeeded  in  ad  mg 
to  the  flock  of  Christ,  notwithstmdmg  the  wheienl 
weaknesses  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazerath. 

Id  is  a  matter  for  surprise  to  many  that  Christianity 
which  teaches  so  many  illogical  dogmas  is  making 
headway  but  this  progress  may,  we  think,  air  y 
be  accounted  for  by  the  sacrifice  and  devotion  with 
which  the  efforts  of  the  followers  of  Christ  in  propo- 
gating  their  religion,  are  characterised.  Centenary 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  are  being  held  all  over  the  country- 
At  the  meeting  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  7th  instant, 

Canon  Ball,  Secretary  to  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  of 
the  Society,  stated  that  the  Bible  had  been  transla¬ 
ted  into  370  different  languages  and  180  million 
volumes  of  these  translations  had  been  circulated  by 
the  Bible  Society  since  its  foundation  in  1804.  b 
was  calculated,  however,  that  there  were  still  402 
millions  of  human  beings  without  a  single  word  o 
the  Bible  in  a  language  they  could  understand.  He  | 
added  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  work^the  j 
Society  has  spent  £s  60,000  more  than  they  had 
received  in  the  last  five  years.  An  urgent  appeal 
was  therefore,  made  for  an  increase  of  the  ordinary 
annual  subscription  and  for  new  annual  subscribers 
to  enter  upon  the  new  work  and  to  meet  the  present 
urgent  needs.  The  Christian  public  were  asked  to  . 
give  250,000  guineas  at  least  as  a  than  -o  ering 
what  the  Bible  has  been  to  them  in  personal  life, 

Church-life  and  in  national  life.  Ccnp- jh.s  work  ^ 

with  the  work  we  are  doing  .  .  I 

a  poor  contrast  it  affords.  It  is  a  pity  that  we,  | 
who  profess  belief  in  the  revealed  character 
f  the  Vedas,  we,  who  hold  that  the  Vedas  are  the  j 
books  Which  contain  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  going  out  of  the  limits  of 
India.  Nay,  there  are  tracts  of  land  and  millions  of 
persons  even  in  India  where  and  whom  the  preaching 
of  the  Vedas  has  nob  reached  as  yeb.  Are  we  nob 

lacking  in  our  duty,  then  ?  The  Veda  Prachar  Fund 
al  started  more  than  ten  years  ago  and  we  have 
Waf  ‘  time  been  able  to  collect  as  many  as 

'>t“7r„  ‘  ra  for  this  fond-  Ten  or  fifteen  V  . 

a  lac  of  r  P  ch  the  thirst  after  Truth  which  | 

and  elsewhere.  The 

is  being  so  v.  y  .  ^  are  preach;ng  t.heir  propa-  I 
Christian  ls  ,  ^  nay  thousands;  should  we  net  fl 
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MOSLEMS  IN  INDIA. 

Th3  Comini!  of  Mohammedanism 


— How  the  Hindu  Rerr»a.ins 
Ever  the  S^rne.* 


S  there  mental  receptivity  for 
certain  religions  assorted  to 
races?  How  otherwise  ac¬ 
count  for  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  Mohamme¬ 
dans  after  the  death  of  the 
Prophet?  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole's  volume,  "  Mediaeval  India  Under 
Mohammedan  Rule,"  covers  a  period 
of  over  1,000  years.  “  It  begins  when 
the  immemorial  rules  of  ancient  India 
were  invaded,  subdued,  and  modified  by 
a  succession  of  foreign  conquerors,  who 
imposed  a  new  rule,  and  introduced  an  ex¬ 
otic  creed,  strange  languages,  and  a  for¬ 
eign  art."  The  close  of  it  came  when  the 
last  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  sought  the 
protection  of  the  English,  and  what  is 
called  “  Modern  India  "  came  into  being. 

The  author  comments  on  the  fact  that 
the  Mohammedan  period  shows  little  or¬ 
ganic  growth;  apparently  the  people  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  What  they  were  in  the 
past  they  are  to-day.  The  history  of  tire 
period  is  a  record  of  the  acts  of  Kings  and 
Courts  and  conquests.  "  It  is  around  the 
lives  of  great  men — and  a  few  great  women, 
though  such  seldom  emerge  before  the 
public  gaze  in  the  East— that  the  chief 
interest  in  the  mediaeval  period  centres." 
As  to  present  conditions  in  India,  with 
1100,000,000  people,  every  sixth  man  is  a 
Moslem.  "  Nine  hundred  years  ago  there 
were  no  Mohammedans  east  of  the  In¬ 
dus;  now  there  are  50,000,000,  and  the 
King  of  England  rules  twice  as  many 
Moslem  subjects  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  the  Shah  of  Persia  together.”  It  is 
curious  to  learn  that  during  six  ceuturies 
the  Hindus  submitted  to  the  will  of  those 
of  another  creed,  and  when  the  mutiny 
raged  it  was  “  round  the  Mohammedan 
Emperor  of  Delhi,  a  mere  shadow  of  a 
famous  name,  that  the  mutineers  rallied.” 

When  the  Moslem  population  of  India 
is  studied  it  is  found  to  be  all  native. 
The  original  invaders,  who  were  the  raiders 
of  long  ago,  took  Plindu  women  for  wives. 
The  progeny  of  these  marriages  were  again 
mixed  with  the  natives,  "  and  so  each 
generation  became  more  and  more  Indian. 
Then  again  many  Hindus  adopted  the 
faith  of  their  conquerors.  It  is  estimated 
that  to-day  there  are  some  50,000  who  every 
year  “  turn  Turk."  As  to  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  by  the  Hindus,  Mr.  Stanley 
Lane-Poole  writes:  "  Islam  commended 
itself  to  the  Indian  intellect  as  a  more 
congenial  faith  than  Christianity,  and  the 
disorder  and  corruption  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  Government  was  not  distasteful  to 
a  people  who  had  never  known  anything 
better."  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the 
Arabs  had  anything  to  do  with  the  conquest 
of  India.  The  Arabs  made  many  raids,  but 
they  were  solely  bent  on  plunder.  The  true 
Invaders  of  India  were  the  Turks,  and  the 
author  writes:  "When  we  speak  of  the 
rule  of  the  Mohammedan  in  India  we  mean 
the  rule  of  the  Turk."  The  invasion,  it  is 
not  believed,  was  carried  on  for  religion's 
sake,  "  but  was  the  overflow  of  the  teem¬ 
ing  eradleland  of  Central  Asia,  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  those  vast  migrations  of  Huns, 
Turks,  and  Monguls  which,  from  time  to 
time,  swept  over  Europe  like  a  locust 
cloud."  From  the  remotest  time  there  had 
been  such  invasions  into  .India. 

Gibbon's  summary  of  Asiatic  dynasties  is 
worthy  of  repetition:  “One  unceasing 

round  of  valor,  greatness,  discord,  degener¬ 
acy,  and  decay.”  Adventurers  founded  pet¬ 
ty  kingdoms  in  India.  Religious  zeal  often 
induced  invasion,  but  in  most  cases  it  was 
greed.  Sometimes  there  was  agglutination; 
then  followed  the  dropping-to-pieces  proc¬ 
ess.  Curious  it  is  to  find  how  many  of 


I 


the  rulers  of '  those  States  were  given  over 
to  intoxication,  showing  the  absence  of 
Arab  blood  or  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  the 
Prophet.  The  author  gives  the  historic  data 
having  to  do  with  the  various  invasions, 
with  the  names  of  the  leading  chiefs.  It 
was  only  in  1200  that  India  had  a  Moham¬ 
medan  King,  ruling  not  from  an  outside 
capital,  but  in  India  itself.  “  As  to  the 
people,  there  was  no  chance.  They  have 
remained,"  the  author  writes,  "  the  same 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  history.” 

Whatever  lying  may  rule— so  the  Indian 
would  resignedly  argue— there  will  be 
piague  and  famine,  and  constant  but  not 
energetic  labor,  and  so  long  as  the  rice 
and  millet  and  salt  are  not  too  dear,  life  is 
much  the  same,  and  the  gods  may  be  pro¬ 
pitiated.  The  difference  caused  in  the 
rayah’s  life  by  a  good  or  a  bad  King  is  too 
slight  to  be  worth  discussing. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Moslem  in  India  had  grown  effete.  “  A 
race  of  conquerors  had  become  a  squab¬ 
bling  crowd,  jostling  with  each  other  for 
the  luxuries  of  thrones,  but  wanting  the 
power  to  hold  a  sceptre."  In  the  past  as  in 
the  present,  the  Afghans  were  a  disturbing 
element.  Then  came  Babar  to  the  front. 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  captivating  per¬ 
sonality  in  Oriental  history,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  able  to  impart  this  charm  to  His 
own  memoirs  is  not  the  least  of  his  titles 
to  fame. 

His  memoirs  are  no  rough  soldier's 
chronicle  of  marches  and  countermarches; 
*  *  *  they  contain  the  personal  impres¬ 
sions  and  acute  reflections  of  a  cultivated 
man  of  the  world,  well  read  in  Eastern  lit- 
eiature,  a  close  and  curious  observer, 
quick  in  perception,  and  a  devoted  lover  of 
nature — one,  moreover,  who  was  well  able 
to  express  his  thoughts  and  observations  in 
clear  and  vigorous  language. 

With  Akbar  there  came  a  strange  dream, 


*  MEDIAEVAL  INDI  A  UNDER  MOHAM¬ 
MEDAN  RULE.  713-17G4.  By  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  Cloth.  Fully  illustrated.  Pp. 
449.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
$1.35. 


that  of  a  '  universal  religion.  To  Akbar 
there  was  truth,,  in  all  faith.  The  .Portu¬ 
guese  Jesuits  had  now  entered  India,  and 
Aktar  listened  to  them  with  marked  atten¬ 
tion.  He  broke  away  from  some  of  the 
Mohammedan  traditions.  Akbar,  as  Mr. 
Lane-Pool  expresses  it,  “  was  singularly 
sensitive  to  religious  impressions  of  every 
kind  ” 

Up  to  the  close,  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Portugal  alone  held  the  monopoly  of  trade 
with  the  East  Indies.  Old  routes  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  abandoned.  But  the  annexa¬ 
tion  by  Spain  gave  Portugal  her  commercial 
deathblow.  The  Dutch,  too,  were  striving 
for  trade  in  India.  Then  England  wanted 
her  share  of  business.  Akbar’s  successor 
was  the  Emperor  Salim,  and  he  was  called 
“  the  talented  drunkard.”  To  him  came 
that  lusty  English  seaman,  William  Haw¬ 
kins!*  The  two  seemed  to  have  become 
friends. 

It  was  a  singular  situation  for  a  bluff 
sea  Captain  to  find  himself,  in  an  unknown 
land,  called  upon  to  meet  a  great  Emperor 
about  whom  absolutely  nothing  was  known 
in  England.  There  was  nothing  to  suggest 
the  most  distant  dream  that  in  two  cent¬ 
uries  and  a  half  the  slight  introduction 
Hawkins  was  then  effecting  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  India  would  culminate  in  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  a  British  Queen  over  the  whole 
empire. 

Later  on,  in  1015,  came  Sir  Thomas  Rowe, 
and  King  James  had  deputed  “  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  Rowe  our  true  and  undoubted  At¬ 
torney,  Procurator,  Legate,  and  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  that  high  and  mighty  Monarch  the 
Greate  Mogul,  King  of  the  Oriental  Indyes, 
of  Condahy,  of  Chismer,  and  of  Corason.” 
Sir  Thomas  faced  the  Mogul  as  his  equal. 

The  last  of  the  Great  Moguls  was  Aurang- 
zib.  There  was  insurrection  everywhere; 
splits  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
and  the  Hindus.  The  empire  lost  all  power 
of  resistance.  A  religious  war  set  in.  Shah 
Alam  came  in  170-1  to  the  British  camp  and 
gave  himself  up.  .-Then  began  English  rule 
in  India.  What  is  in  the  future?  Taking 
heed  of  the  many  invasions,  the  author  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  conquerors  have  scarcely 
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touched  the  soul  oi'  t  ne  people." 

The  Indian  is  still  in  general,  what 
always  was,  *  *  *  and  however  for,  ih  ^ 

the  new  and  unproved-- ted  influences  now 
at  work  upon  the  new  .  .1  Instructed  mi  m- 

ity,  one  can  with  cUftioulty  imagine  anv 
I  serious  change  in  the  rooted  character  7  , 

time-honored  instincts  Of  the  vast  m-is« Li¬ 
the  people;  nor  is  it  at  ah  certain  that  si, eh 
|  change  would  be  for  the  better.  1 


PROPERS  here 

Arr<$t  of  Dr.  Hanish  in  Chicago  May 
Lead  to  New  York  Raid. 

CHICAGO,  March  5. — Immediately  af¬ 
ter  lie  had  been  released  on  $10,000  bonds 
in  the  Federal  Court  late  to-day,  “  in-  ■> 
Otornan  Zar  Aduslit  Hamish,  high  priest 
of  the  Hazbaznan  “  sun  worshippers  ’’ 
cult,  arrested  yesterday  on  a  Federal  war¬ 
rant  charging  the  shipping  of  objection¬ 
able  literature  by  express,  was  rearrested 
on  a  State  warrant  sworn  out  by  State's 
Attorney  Wayman. 

Planish  was  taken  before  Judge  Good- 
now  and  gave  a  $1,000  bond  and  retired 
to  his  /  temple,”  where  he  held  a  con¬ 
ference  with  friends.  . 

Two  dispatches  of  Hanish  were  called 
before  the  Federal  grand  jury  as  wit¬ 
nesses  to-day.  They  were  Maurice  Clem¬ 
ents,  3  7  years  old,  and  his  sister.  Bessie 
Clements,  20  years  old.  The  latter,  Han¬ 
ish,  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  as  the 
“Sunshine  of  Mazadazan.”  r.  O.  C. 
Phillips.,  Secretary  to  Hanish,  will  be  the 
first  witness  called  to-morrow. 

It  is  said  that  raids  are  contemplated 
by  the  Government  on  branch  institutions 
of  the  Mazdaznan  Cult  in  Lowell.  Mass., 
and  New  York  City.  . 

The  whereabouts  of  William  Lindsay,  i 
the  12-year-oid  Philadelphia  boy  who  dis¬ 
appeared  after  lie  was  taken  from  the 
Hanish  Temple  by  Juvenile  Court  offi¬ 
cers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  mother  of 
the  boy.  is  one  of  the  Hanisch  disciples 
and  is  believed  to  have  taken  the  child 
to  Canada  to  escape  the  juvenile  court 
hearing. 
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Dear  frisnri.s:  only  tine  to  write  of  all  that  is 

passing  in  Allahabad  these  days,  you would need  a  let  of  ttoe  to 
rpRd  it  th rat  of  all.  is  tne  idumb  Mela  v/nic  occurs  o*  ce 

every  UleT-  years  and  is  the  largest  gathering  of  its  kind  in 
India. *  A  w^ek  a^o  Sunday  co'  servativo  estimates  placed  tne 

number  of  nil-rims  at  one  and  one  half  millions ;and  yesterday 
w“t  down  tf  Se  fort  and  looked  out  oyer  a  sea  of  seething 
humanity,  estimates  of  whioh  place  the  number  at  from  two  and  a 
quarter  to  two  and  a  half  million  of  people.  We  were  up  on  one  of 
the  rampart e  and  could  see  the  crowd  orusning  and  crowding  down 
towards  the  meeting  of  th  "Jamna  and  tne  Gange  and  tne  tin 
saored  river,  which  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  tne  poor 
Hindu  uil.-rims.  The  orush  became  so  great  that  wnen  we 

went  down  to  that  part  of  the  rampart  just_  over  the  confluence, 
we  saw  tiie  ground  strewed  with  sticks  and  snoes  and  cloth  and 
grain  and  cooking  vessels  (every  pilgrim  carries  a  complete 
outfit  on  his  back)  and  among  these,  several  people 

who  had  had  the  life  crushed  out  of  them,  about  t  urty  in  all. 

The  proce-'.sion  of  holy  men  was  preceded  by 
naked  sword  dancers',  and  gymnasts  followed  by  camels  .bearing  drums; 
then  a  long  line  of  gorgeously  attired  elephants;  then  a  long  line 
of  priests,-  then  about  one  hundred  and  ±i_ty  men  of  all  ages  ana 
sizes  but  among  the  whole  lot  not  as  much  clothing  as  would  have  mad 
a  bathing  suit  for  a  mssquito;  then  followed  some  gorgeous^ 

"Jalayinus"  each  hearing  its  idol,  and  a  guard  of  ho  or  of 
orange  robed  long  haired  priests j  behind  these,  four  ..undred  moi  c 
toaked  priests.  After  these  gods  had  passed  vfor  they  by 

contemplation,  have  come  to  be  gods)  the  crowd  rushed  to  get  a 

handful  of  dust  from  under  the  feet  of  these  divine  beings;  some 
ate  it,  some  smeared  it  over  themselves;  some  did  both;  there  vy3 
also  other  unspeakable  horros  which  went  on  in  the  name  of  worship,  t 
till  at  length  one  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  and  prayed  for 
mercy  on  this  great  multitude,  who  are  indeed  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  I  thought  of  the  strong  missionary  appeals^  I  had 

heard  made,  ahd  I  wondered  at  the  moderation  of  men  wno  had  seen 
such  a  sight  ever  speaking  in  anytning  but  superlative  language. 

This  showed  us  the  tremendous  work  to  be  done,  and  the  Power  of  our 
God  who  is  surely  overturning  all  this.  If  the  work  were  man’s  he  wofc 
give  up  in  despair.  It  is  God’s  and  so  we  labor,  not  as  those  who 
beat  the  air,  but  as  those  who  are  more  than  conquerors  and  through 
Him  who  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  Dr  Ewing  and  older 
missionairies  say  it  is  a  long  time  sine  the  opposition  to 
Christianity  has  been  so  bitter  and  so  outspoken  ^  All  our 
students  seem  to  be  infatuated  with  a  Swami  who  has  been  in 
America  and  tells  these  poor  students  that  Christianity  is  dying  in 
America-  that  Vedantism  and  Buddhism  are  the  growing  religions,  and 
he  seems  to  have  unsettled  most  of  the  students  we  were  most  hopeful 

about .  . .  , 

The  leper  asylum  still  takes  a  great  deal  of  my  oime  and 
effort.  Tomorrow  Dr  Lucas  and  I  are  to  meet  the  Lieutenant 
govenor  to  get  some  aid  from  the  government,  to  carry  on  this 
growing  work.  There  were  twleve  baptisms  in  the  asylum  two  weeks 
ago,  and  the  bible  continues  to  be  taught  daily  to  the  poor 
people.  My  wife  gave  out  what  was  left  of  those  clothes  a  womens 
society  gave  her  when  she  came  out.  The  bad  season  has  brought 

about  famine  prioes  and  actual  famine  right  in  the  Allahabad 
district;  so  I  hope  you  will  pray  with  all  expectancy  for  us,  for 
trying  times  are  before  us,  but  who  shall  fear,  when  we  are  on  the 

Lord’s  side? 

With  all  best  wishes,  as  ever 

SAM  HIGGIHBOTTOM 


-  , 
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Christianity  with  a  Difference. Many 

probably  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  such  matters  will  have  noticed  an  article 
in  the  Spectz'or  of  the  10th  September  on 
“  Christian  Mysticism  in  India  .”  It  ia  written 
apropos  of  a  letter  to  the  Times  by  Lord  Rad- 
stock  in  which  the  writer  discusses  the 
often  discussed  topic  of  the  prospects  of 
Christianity  in  India.  Lord  Radstock  and  the 
author  of  the  article  in  question  agree,  more 
or  less,  in  classing  among  the  omens  in 
favour  of  the  ultimate  success  of  Christianity 
in  India  the  testimony  of  Swami  Dharma- 
nanda,  “  a  Hindu  Christian  of  great 
learning,”  to  U3e  the  expression  of  the 
Spectator,  and,  in  Lord  Radstock’s  rather 
Burprising  words,  “  of  such  high  birth  that 
Brahmins  take  a  low  place  before  him.” 
We  may  assume  that  the  Swami  is 
himself  a  Brahmin  of  a  high  Kula.  We 
are  told  that  after  seventeen  years’  study 
of  Hinduism,  Mahomedanism  and  Christ¬ 
ianity,  the  Swami  has  declared  himself  a 
Christian  and  is  preachiug  Christianity  among 
high- caste  Hindus.  Two  of  his  lectures 
have  been  communicated  by  Lord  Radstock 
to  the  Spectator  and  form  the  subject  of  the 
article  to  which  we  referred  in  the  commence¬ 
ment.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  business  of 
a  secu’ar  newspaper  to  advocate  the  sp  ead  of 
any  religion,  much  less  of  any  sect  of  any  re¬ 
ligion.  But  it  is  our  business  to  play  the 
reflector  to  Indian  life  and  to  interest  our 
readers,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  all  that 
is  said  and  thought  in  India.  In  a  country 
like  India  the  doings  and  sayings  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  must  always  have  a  high  interest 
and  importance,  not  only  for  the  practical 
reason  that  much  of  the  secular  education  of 
the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  missionaries 
but  because  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
affects  Indian  thought  and  Indian  conduct  in 
many  indirect,  and  often  subtly  evasive,  direc¬ 
tions  which  it  behoves  us  to  watch  carefully 
if  we  would  understand  precisely  whqt  modern 
India  is. 

We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out 
that  what  our  nrssienaries  preach  is 
necessarily  and  inevitably  not  merely  the 
broad  truths  of  Christianity  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  its  many  sects  and  divisions,  but  the 
denominational  creed  of  the  Church  to  which 
/Bach  missionary  happens  to  belong.  Now,  as 
we  all  know,  the  European  Churches  owe  their 
I  existence  to  historical,  ethnological  and  even 
.climatic  circumstances  to  which  no  analogy 
/exists  on  Indian  soil.  Our  missionaries, 
that  is,  strive,  naturally  but  somevhit 
.hopelessly,  to  make  natives  of  India  not 
merely  into  Christians,  but  into  Christians 
of  one  cr  other  of  the  many  types  which  exist 
Jin  Great  Britain  and  America.  To  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  pcssibly  is  due  the  complaint  so 
often  heard  that  Indian  Christians  are  dis¬ 
appointing,  that  their  social  and  moral 
standards  are  different  from  .  those  of 
middle  class  European  and  American  Angli¬ 
cans,  or  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians  It  is 
often  Eaid  that  the  converted  Hindu,  for 
all  his  new  faith,  remains  a  Hindu  at  heart, 


l 
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tl at  he  adheres  to  caste  audits  undemocratic 
restrictions,  to  beliefs  more  superstious  still 
which,  although  they  have  existed  among 
European  Christians  at  various  times  and 
places,  have  mostly  disappeared  in  modern 
England.  Now,  it  is  significant  that  the 
i S2^ectaior  describes  the  Swami  as  a  “  Hindu 
Christian,”  end  proceeds  to  show  in  a  singular¬ 
ly  interesting  manner  how  “  the  writer  gives 
ns  a  picture  of  our  Lord  which,  though  he 
'  believes  he  has  taken  it  straight  from  the  New 
Testament,  is  not  exactly  like  our  Western 
picture,  dwelling  on  many  points  which  we 
slur  over  and  slurring  over  points  upon  which 
we  dwell.”  But  surely  the  same  com¬ 
parison  which  the  Spectator  makes  between 
a  “  Hindu  Christian  ”  and  a  Western 
1  Christian  might,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  made 
1  between,  say,  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian  and 
]  an  United  Tree  Church  Christian.  At  the 
j  present  moment,  when  the  fate  of  Roman 

I  Catholicism  as  a  State  Church  hangs  in  a  bal- 
ance  which  is  upheld  by  M.  Combes,  no 
l  Erenchman  seems  to  think  it  possible  that 
i  the  creed  of  French  Christians  can  be  other 
than  Roman  Catholicism.  The  Frenchman 
|  feels,  that  is,  that  though  he  heartily 
;  dislikes  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  State 
}  Church,  y6t  it  is  the  only  possible  creed  for 
Frenchmen  who  would  remain  Christian  at  all. 
The  feeling  may,  to  men  of  a  different  creed, 
seem  unreasonable,  but  it  exists  and  must  be 
counted  with.  If  it  exists  in  France,  it  exists 
in  still  greater  vitality  and  vigour  in  India. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  feeling,  this 
inherited  difference  of  temperament,  charac¬ 
ter  and  intellect,  which  shows  itself  in 
the  sajings  of  the  Swami.  He  says,  quite 
candidly,  that  though  he  is  a  Christian, 
he  is  still  a  Hindu  of  the  Hindus.  To  him 
Christ  is  not  merely  the  myst’cal  Man-God  of 
Western  creeds  but  a  “  Yogi  of  Yogis.”  Such 
statements  and  others  like  them  i  .evitably 
grate  upon  the  hearing  of  pious  Western 
Christians  whose  conventional  forms  of  ex¬ 
pressing  reverence  are  different  from  those 
of  the  East.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  Swami’s  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
him  may  not  be  absolutely  reverent,  from  his 
own  mental  standpoint.  Here,  for  instance 

is  a  characteristic  passage  : — “  ‘  Some  said, 

*  He  is  a  prophet  ’  ;  others  said,  like  Pilate, 

‘  He  is  a  King  ’ ;  the  centurion  said,  ‘  He  is  a 
righteous  man  ’ ;  the  people  said,  ‘  He  is  chosen 
of  God  ’  ;  the  women  said,  ‘  God  has  visited 
his  people  ’  ”  (observe  how  characteristically 
Oriental  the  crescendo  is);  “but  the  Yogi  said  : 

‘  I  am  the  son  of  the  living  God,  I  and  the 
Father  are  one  ;  ’  ”  and  from  this  last  assertion 
the  Swami  evolves  a  Christianity  which 
to  many  Western  Christians  would  seem  to 
have  a  vague  flavour  of  Pantheism.  His  theo¬ 
retical  account  of  existence  is  that  “  the  soul, 
the  animating  cause  of  everything,  is  divine 
and  indivisible  with  the  Supreme  Spirit.”  But 
ethically  he  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which  is  not 
only  in  accordance  with  Western  doctrine,  but 
which  is  singularly  suited  to  the  actual  practice 
of  Hinduism  in  its  h  gher  forms.  “The  lifo 
of  Christ,”  the  Swami  says,  “  was  an  mcar- 
I  nation  of  friendship.”  In  other  words,  the 
I  Swami’s  Christianity  is  as  tolerant  as  the 
j  Hinduism  on  which  he  involuntarily  grafts  it. 


In  another  respect,  the&wami  remain? 
characteristically  and  significantly  Hindu. 
He  says  nothing  of  caste.  But  he  retains 
traces  (as  do  most  Western  Christians  let  us 


humbly  admit)  of  what  the  Spectator  calls 
“  birth-prejudice.”  He  regrets  that  conver¬ 
sions  have  hitherto  been  made  chiefly  am  >ng 
the  lower  classes  of  Hindu  society  and  says 
so  with  refreshing  bluntness.  “  The  converts 
are  found  amo  ng  the  Pariahs,  the  Chandals, 
the  Chama'-s,  the  sweepers,  the  butchers,  the 
butlers,  and  the  most  degraded  and  demoral¬ 
ised  people,  who  are  the  pests  of  the  country, 
and  whose  touch  defiles  the  higher-class  men. 
These  dunces,  drunkards,  debauchees,  and 
starving  rogues  are  now  counted  by  millions 
among  the  Christian  converts  in  India.”  In 
other  words,  we  meet  once  more  the 
curious  mixture  of  practical  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  facts  of  life  with  mystical 
speculation  which  is  so  characteristic 
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of  Hindu  thought.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  result 


of  the  lofty  and  difficult  metaphysics  of 
Hinduism,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  most 
esoteric  speculations  on  the  nature  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  its  divine  origin  can  only  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  men  of 
exceptional  training  and  ability.  In  a  land 
which  has  no  organised  hierarchy  or  priesthood 
after  the  Western  model,  there  is,  in  fact, 
the  priesthood  of  those  who  alone,  partly  by 
hereditary,  partly  by  acquired  apti¬ 
tude,  are  capable  of  comprehending  the 
divinity  which  inheres  in  all  things.  Only 
exceptional  mortals  can  be  Yogis,  since  this 
requires  the  possession  of  exceptional  mental 
or  moral  gifts.  “  In  India  the  conversion 
of  an  educated  and  enlightened  Brahmin  of 
a  high  family  is  counted  as  an  event  of 
greater  significance  than  the  conversions  of 
ten  thousand  Pariahs  or  Chamars.”  This 
statement  has  a  curiously  un-Christian  sound, 
but  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  or  of  a  pious  wish, 
but  of  a  fact.  It  is  as  though  one  of  us 
should  say  that  the  conversion  of  a  King  or  a 
Prime  Minister  is  a  matter  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  the  conversion  of  a  simple  peasant. 
The  statement  is,  in  effect,  an  assertion  that 
•the  educated  Brahmin  is  still  the  intellectual 
leader  of  the  people  and  that  his  conversion 
will  do  more  towards  the  conversion  of  India 
j  than  the  Christianising  of  whole  tribes  of 
ignorant  aborigines.  In  that  form  the  thing 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  for  the  Brahmin  is  a 
born  teacher  and  preacher.  He  may  not  be, 
the  Swami  very  evidently  is  not,  a  very  sub¬ 
missive  disciple  of  any  given  European  sect, 
even  though  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs 
should  be,  from  historical  causes,  so  tolerant 
as  the  Church  of  England.  The  Swami’s 
tolerance  far  exceeds  that  of  the  average 
missionary.  He  asks  his  hearers ;  “  doss  God 
speak  only  to  one  nation  and  for  one  season 
only?  If  the  Koran  is  the  voice  of  God  and 
not  a  downright  forgery,  if-the  Hindu  Shastras 
are  the  words  of  the  Almighty  Father  in 
heaven.  .  . .  then  why  should  tne  Bible  not  be 
counted  a  message  from  God  ?  ”  Even  in  the 
West,  such  feelings  as  these  have  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  our  own  day.  To  what  cause  is  the 
success  of  the  Salvation  Army  due  if 
not  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 


ogma  and  doctrine  make  but  little  appea 
to  the  poor  and  degraded,  who  have  never 
been  educated  to  grapple  with  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  even  popular  divini'y  ?  There 
are  many  ways  of  being  a  Christian  ; 
even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  Church 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  matters 
wh:cb,  at  least  to  those  who  hold  them, 
are  cardinal.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised 
if  Christianity  in  India  should  assume  forms 
different  from  those  which  divide  sect  from 
sect  in  Europe.  The  popular  Christianity  in  all 
countries,  as  distinguished  from  the  beliefs  of 
men  who  are  professional  divines,  must  al¬ 
ways  be  governed  by  conventions  suited  to  the 
rational  characteristics  and  history. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  holding  a  brief 
for  the  opinions  of  Swami  Dharmananda.  We 
merely  assert,  as  often  as3erted  before,  that 
though  optimism  and  courage  and  hopel 
must  always  distinguish  evangelisers  in 
all  countries,  their  expectations  must  bei 
limited  by  the  facts  of  human  nature, s 
and  that  should  India  at  some  day  be  evan- 


igelised,  its  Christianity  must,  almost  o*- 


necessity,  differ  from  the  Christianity  of 
.Western  nations.  After  all,  the  lesson  which 
the  Swami  preaches  involves  a  kindly,  and 
not  a  cynical,  tolerance ;  and  tolerance,  let 


I 


us  never  forget,  is  the  bed-rock  of  British 
administration  in  India.  One  of  its  products 
is  men  of  the  type  of  Swami  Dharmananda,  a 


S 

personality  who,  on  that  very'  account,  mint 
i  be  deeply  interesting  to  Anglo-Indians  who 
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watch,  not  merely  the  trifling  incidents  of 
the  politics  of  the  hour,  but  the  slow  and 
therefore  lasting  changes  which  contact  with 
the  West  is  producing  in  India.  Nor  should 
we  forget  to  note  that  contact  with  the 
East  is  producing  effects  which  we  only 
dimly  realise  in  our  own  method  of  thinking. 
A  hundred  years  ago  such  an  article  as  that 
in  the  Spectator  on  which  we  are  commenting 
would  hardly  have  been  possible.  It  concludes 
with  characteristic  caution  ;  it  foresees  the 
possibility  that  Hindu  Christianity  may 
“  come  into  contaminatiog  contact  with 

*  *  less  inspired  religions.”  But  it  breathes 

throughout  a  spirit  of  genial  toleration  of 
exotic  thought  which  is,  we  are  sure,  not  mere¬ 
ly  due  to  milder  manners  and  advanced  edu¬ 
cation,  but  to  a  wider  experience  of  what  we 
still  call  the  heterodoxies  of  the  world.  The 
■^contact,  in  short,  has  not  been  “  con¬ 
taminating,”  and  from  that  fact  we  may 
; deduce  a  good  omen  for  the  Christianity 
| of  India,  even  if  it  should  be,  in  the  out¬ 
come,  surprisingly  unlike  Western  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  may  even  happen,  to  use  ths 
!  Spectator’s  words,  that  “  certain  sources  of 
spiritual  force  might  be  revealed,  *  *  at  whose 
power  we  can  at  present  only  guess.”  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity  in  Japan  may  well  en¬ 
courage  this  pious  hope,  even  if  Christianity 
in  itself  were  not  a  religion  which  is  emphat¬ 
ically  optimistic  and  did  not  inculcate  a  faith 
which  “  moves  mountains.” 
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RO^AN  catholic  catechism. 
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JAPAN  AND-  SIKHISM.  *  VHI 


There  fell  into  our  hands  lately  a  Catechism  of  the 
Christian  Catholic  Religion,”  printed  in  Nepalese  by 
the  ‘  Radon"  Catholic  Mission”  with  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Thibet  The  fourth  chapter  is 
-entitled  “  Tn  what  way  the  Protestant  religion  is  not 
the  Lord  s  true  religion,”  and  its  contents  are  so  remark¬ 
able  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  let  the  public  know  the 
kind  of  teaching  which  is  being  given  to  untutored  Nepalis 
'by  French  priests  who  e;  j  >v  the  privileges  of  a  Protestant 
country.  For  the  present  we  give  a  literal-translation 
of  onlv  the  first  section  :  — 

1.  Q. —  Are  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Protestant 
religion  the  same  ? 

A. — They  are  not  the  same. 

2.  Q  — What  is  the  Protestant  religion  ? 

A. — It  is  a  kind  of  false  religion  which  indeed 
takes  the  name  of  the  Lord  but  docs  not  obey  the  full 
commands  of  the  Lord. 

8.  Q. — Dops  the  Protestant  religion  proceed  from 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  or  not  ? 

A. — It  does  licit  proceed  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
'Christ,  because  it  is  not  yet  more  than  four  hundred  year* 
since  it  appeared  Protestants  produced  this  religion  of 
their  own  will. 

4.  Q  — Who  was  the  author  of  the  Protestant  religion  ? 
A. — Tn  Germany  Luther.  Padrh  Tn  England,  King 

Henry.  Tn  Switzerland,  Calvin.  In  Scotland,  Knox,  Padri. 

5.  Q.  —  Why  did  tho=e  men  separate  from  the  Catho¬ 
lics  ? 

A. — In  order  not  to  hear  the  commands  of 

another  and  to  keev  many  wives. 

6.  Q. — AVere  the  producers  of  the  religion  good 

men  or  noi? 

A. — They  were  not  good  men,  because  they  did 
evil  works  and  without  ceremony,  at  one  time,  kept 


many 
many  wires. 

And  then  follows  a  long  list  of  the  Lord’s  commands 
which  Protestants  are  said  not  to  obey. 

So  long  as  the  French  priests  confine  themselves  to 
giving  an  exposition  of  their  own  special  tenets  no  one 
can  object  ;  though  such  conclusions  as  the  following  are, 
to  say  the  least,  uncharitable  ;  — 

“Protestants  do  not  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins  ; 
Protestants  are  not  of  the  Lord’s  flock,  then  bow  can  they 
reach  heaven  ?”  But  to  allow  these  men  to  freely  teach  the 
ignorant  people  of  these  hills  such  downright  falsehoods 
as  are  contained  in  the  section  above  translated  is  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  toleration.  The  introduction  of  the 
name  of  King  Henry  only  makes  their  conduct  the  more 
contemptible, — D .  K .  <J-  S.  News. 
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Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  20th  inst,  I  Dead 
an  extract  entitled  “  Japan  and  Islam,”  in 
which  the  adoption  of  the  Musalman  re¬ 
ligion  by  the  Japauese  was  somewhat  forcibly 
advocated. 

At  present  Japan  has  nominally  two  re¬ 
ligions.  viz  : — Buddhism  and  Shintoism. 
The  devotion  to  Buddhism  is  not  of  a  very 
pronounced  character,  as  any  one  can  see 
who  goes  into  the  Buddhist  temple  in  Tokia 
at  the  time  of  divine  service.  Shintoism  is 
the  religion  which  most  extensively  prevails. 

It  is  practically  a  worship  of  ancestors  and 
commands  the  highest  respect  from  the 
Japanese. 

The  people  of  that  Island  Empire  have 
succeeded  beyond  all  historical  parallel  under 
their  existing  religious  systems,  and  why 
they  should  desire  to  substitute  other  super- 
stitions  for  them  is  not  apparent.  The  adop-  , 
tion  of  Islam  would  be  a  most  retro-  -| 
grade  measure.  To  inculcate  a  belief  in 
the  Muhammadan  kismat  or  Destiny,  though  | 
it  may  suit  a  warlike  people,  would,  in  • 
time  of  peace,  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  wholesale  distribution  of  opium  to  the 
people. 

If  the  Japanese  wish  to  change  their  re¬ 
ligion,  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  would  so 
well  suit  them  as  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
religion  of  the  Sikh  gurus.  ft It  is  suitable 
for  the  country  both  in  war  and  in  peace, 
and  it  is  devoid  of  the  miraculous  elements 
of  better  known  and  more  widely  pre¬ 
vailing  religious  systems.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  beg  to  suggest  that  at  the  coming  Con¬ 
gress  on  Religion  to  be  held  in  Japan,  some 
Sikh  delegates  may  be  sent  to  represent  the 
claims  of  their  religi  n  to  Japanese  considera¬ 
tion. 

Sir, — Will  any  one  who  knows  kindly  inform 
the  public  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  Congress 
so  as  to  enable  Sikhs  who  propose  to  attend  it 
to  make,  in  due  time,  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  journey. 

-  _  W. 


The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  article  in  the  current  Nineteenth 
Century0  on  “the  village  deities  of  the  South 
India.”  Some  of  his  descriptions  of  animal- 
sacrifices  are  rather  gruesome,  but  there  is 
no  gainsaying  that  his  Lordship  has  com¬ 
mand  of  a  readable  style.  In  one  passage 
the  Bishop  says  “  There  is  a  cruel  cus¬ 
tom  prevailing  in  many  p'-rts  of  the  Telugu 
country  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
the  village  deities,  which  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  might  well  be  suppressed  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  without  risk  of  a  rebellion.  At  the 
end  of  the  sacrifice  a  small  Cart  is  brought 
to  the  image  with  four,  five,  or  nine  p  inted 
stakes  standing  upright  at  the  corners  and 
sides.  Pigs,  lambs,  and  fo.vls  are  then  im¬ 
paled  alive  upon  the  stakes,  and  the  car  is 
dragged  in  procession  to  the  boundary  of  tne 
village.  The  unhappy  victims  die  in  agonies 
on  the  wav,  and  are  taken  elf  ihe  stakes  when 
the  car  reaches  its  destination.  In  the  town 
of  Ellore  the  impalement  ol  animals  was 
forbidden  some  forty  yea  s  ago,  and  the 
people  are  quite  content  to  tie  the  animals 
to  the  stakes  without  impaling  them.  The 
prohibition  might  safely  be  extended  to  the 
villages  as  well.”  The  bishop’s  description 
of  the  fire-walking  ceremony,  by  humans 

and  not  auimals,  makes  extraordinary  reading. 

-  - 
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THE  INCREASE  OF  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 


The  following  table,  gives  for  British  India  and 
the  Native  States  the  statistics  of  Christians  by 
race  and  denomination.  The  figures  for  Burma  are 
liable  to  slight  revision.  The  Census  Commissioner 
will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  notice  in  the  Report 
on  the  Census  of  India, any  inform ition  which  may 
illustrate  the  statistics  or  may  throw  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  increas  in  the  number  of  Christians. 
Such  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Risley  at  Simla. 

Anglican  Communion. — The  total  includes 
92,614  persons  who  described  tuemselves  a3  “  Pro¬ 
testants,”  and  whose  denomination  could  not  be 
ascertained.  The  number  thus  returned  is  highest 
in  Travancore  (59,810),  the  Punjab  (13,507),  Mad¬ 
ras  (7,425),  and  Baroda  (7,025).  In  Bengal  the 
total  for  the  Anglican  Communion  (61,024)  in¬ 
cludes  only  1,212  “  Protestants.” 

Indefinite  Beliefs. — This  residuary  heading  was 
introduced  with  the  object  of  bringing  into  Table 
XVII  a  small  number  of  persons,  whose  reli¬ 
gious  opinions  are  not  readily  classified,  but 
whom  it  is  convenient  to  treat  as  Christians  for 
Census  purposes.  It  includes  321  Unitarians 
and  1,051  adherents  of  the  Yuyomayam  sect  in 
Travancore,  the  balance  consisting  [of  Agnos¬ 
tics,  Free  Thinkers,  Theosophists,  &c.  The 
name  Yuyomayam  is  a  sort  of  anagram  made  up 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  Malayalam  equivalents 
for  Jehovah  (Yehova),  Jesus  (Yesn),  Joseph 
(Yoseph),  and  John  (Yohannam).  The  sect  was 
founded  in  1875  by  a  Brahman  Protestant  called 
Justus  Joseph,  who  foretold  the  Millennium  for 
October  1881,  and  obtained  a  large  following 
until  his  prophecy  failed  of  fulfilment. 

Lutheran  and  allied  denominations  include 
persons  who  returned  themselves  as  Ameri¬ 
can,  German,  Danish  and  Norwegian  Lutherans, 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  Lutheran  Protestants, 
Zwinglians,  Moravians  and  as  members  of  the  Basel 
Mission,  the  German  Mission,  German  Church,  and 
the  Scandinavian  Lutheran  Church. 


Minor  denominations  cover  a  great  variety  of 
designations,  most  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
classify  with  precision.  Some  are  general  terms, 
such  Chrhtian,  Heathen  convert,  Kent  Chris¬ 
tian,  Church  of  Cl  rist,  Disciple  of  Christ, 
Union  Brothers,  &\  (3  482),  Evangelist  (1,966), 
and  Undenominational,  Unsectarian,  Non¬ 
conformist,  Dissenter  (5,008)  Two  are  names  of 
sects,  Plymouth  Brethren  (105)  and  Adventists  or 
Seventh  Day  Adventists  (46).  The  remainder  are 
names  of  Missions  or  Churches  such  as  London 
Mission  (10.321),  Gregorian  Church,  Milton  Church, 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  National  Church,  Ihllelin 
Mission,  Pretorian  Mission,  “Other”  Mission,  Gospel 
Mission,  Kabul  Mission,  United  Service  Mission, 
&c.  Most  of  these  are  in  Madras  and  the  number 
of  their  adherents,  except  in  the  case  of  the  London 
Mission,  is  very  small. 

Presbyterian  includes  Church  of  Scotland  (7,215) 
Welsh  Calvinist  Methodists  (6,125  in  the  Khasi 
and  Jaintia  Hills),  United  Presbyterians  (1,82.)' 
Free  Church  (1,325),  American  Presbyterians 
(966),  United  Free  Church  (374),  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terians  (168),  Scotch  Mission  (19),  Reformed  Dutch 
(8),  Protestant  Free  C, lurch  (7),  and  Protestant 
Presbyterians  (4).  In  Berar  there  were  also 
entered  under  this  head  229  members  of  the 
Alliance  Mission,  an  organisation  carried  on  by 
missionaries  of  several  different  denominations. 

Syrian  ( Jacobite  ani  others)  includes  not  only 
the  Jacobite  Syrians  who  ackcovledge  the  spiri¬ 
tual  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and 
adhere  to  the  tenets  introduced  by  the  first  Jacobite 
bishop,  Mar  Gregory,  in  1665 ;  but  also  the 
reformed  or  St.  Thomas  Syrians,  who  have  seceded 
from  Antioch  and  have  bishops  of  their  own  ;  and 
the  Chaldsean  Christians  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon. 

Syrian  (Roman)  includ.s  only  the  C  ..holies  of  the 
Syrian  rite  who  recign!se  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
and  receive  their  bishops  from  him,  but  use 
Syriac  in  their  liturgy.  The  Syrians  of  the  Latin 
rite  are  shown  as  Roman  Cath  slice. 


Christians  by  Race  and  Denomination. 
General  Return. 


Denomination. 


Total  Returned. 


Persons. 


India 
Abyssinian 
Anglican  Com¬ 
munion 

Armenian  ... 

Baptist 
Calvinist 
Congregat  ion- 
alist- 
Greek 

Indefinite  be¬ 
liefs  ... 

Lutheran  and 
allied  denomi¬ 
nations 
Methodist 
Minor  denomi¬ 
nations 

Presbyterian  ... 
Quaker 

Roman  Catholic 
Salvationist  ... 
Syrian  (Jaco¬ 
bite  and 
others) 

Svrian  ''Roman) 
Den  mina  t  i  o  n 
not  returned  ... 


2,923,349 

9 

453,612 

1,058 

220,863 

98 

37,876 

656 

1,511 


155,455 

76,861 

22,735 

53,829 

1,309 

1,232,039 

18,960 


248,  ’41 
322,586 

105,143 


Males. 


Females. 


1,511,749 

2 

254,315 

640 

112,255 

72 

19,391 

547 

819 


126,595 

163,601 

55,101 


Distribution  by  race. 


European  and 
Allisd  Races. 

Eurasians 

|  Natives  . 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

122,661 

47,078 

1 

44,941 

44,310 

1,344,147 

2 

1,320,212 

6 

81,732 

600 

1,198 

54 

30,192 

385 

910 

15 

18,049 

32 

991 

17,732 

25 

1,021 

154,534 

8 

110,066 

18 

151,373 

8 

103,677 

11 

216 

495 

207 

90 

62 

27 

78 

4 

19,113 

25 

18,200 
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GREAT  MAHATMA 
GETS  TOUR  MONTHS 

Sentenced  in  London  tor  Liber¬ 
ties  He  Took  with  Girls. 


LURED  BY  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Court  Rebukes  the  Illustrious  Seer,  Who  | 
Created  Somewhat  of  a  Stir  Here  Last  I 
Year,  and  Says  His  Antics  Have  Been  ; 
Complained  Of  Before— Girl  Testifies  j 
&  That  He  Tried  to  Kiss  and  Embrace 
Her  and  That  She  Escaped  Only  After 
U  Promising  to  Return— Something  About  • 
His  Career  and  the  Seekers  Arter  J 
Truth  Who  Joined  His  Society  Here.  : 

London,  July  8. — The  Mahatma  Agamya  1 
Guru  Paramahamsa,  who  was  introduced 
in  England  by  the  late  Max  Muller,  and 
who  created  a  considerable  sensation  In  j 
New  York  city  during  his  visit  to  America  1 
a  year  ago,  was  to-day  sentenced  to  four  ■ 
months  in  prison  for  taking  liberties  with 
two  young  women  who  had  responded  to 
his  advertisements  in  London  papers  ) 
asking  for  a  typewritist. 

The  Magistrate  censured  the  Mahatma 
strongly  in  court,  and  said  that  he  had 
received  many  complaints  regarding  the 
similar  behavior  of  the  prisoner  in  the  cases 
of  other  young  women  who  had  answered 
his  advertisements. 

The  young  women  testified  in  court  that 
when  they  were  ushered  into  the  house  1 
occupied  by  the  seer,  he  told  them  that  they  ■ 
would  have  little  work  of  a  clerical  nature  j 
to  occupy  their  time.  One  of  the  young  j 
women  testified  that  the  great  follower  of  j 
Yoga  had  embraced  her  and  attempted  t 
to  kiss  her,  and  that  she  had  escaped  from  j 
the  house  only  by  promising  to  return  on 
the  following  Monday.  “I  would  have  |: 
promised  anything  to  have  made  my  1 
escape,  ”  she  said.  s 

The  prisoner  entered  a  plea  of  guilty,  f 
to  common  assault  when  arraigned  last  1 
week,  but  the  Magistrate  refused  to  admit  j. 
this  plea  pending  an  investigation. 


the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Mutter.  im, 
latter  is  quoted,  in  his  “Life  and  Letters,” 
as  calling  him  “the  only  real  saint  or  yogi 
who  has  ever  come  to  England.”  This 
statement  was  made  after  the  Mahatma’s 
visit. to  M tiller  at  Oxford  in  1008. 

>-ew  York,  however, was  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  Eastern  gentleman  as  a  eollossal 
fake,  and  he  finally  returned  to  England, 
much  disgusted  with  America  and  Ameri¬ 
cans.  His  neighbors  on  Eighty-second 
street  complained  of  his  vocal  gymnastics, 
and  a  bio  of  doggerel  composed  by  his  “next 
door  neighbor”  went  the  rounds  of  the 
press: 

Oh,  mighty  man  with  might  voice 
Your  trumpet  tones  leave  us  no  choice. 

But  to  offer  up  this  prayer  devout: 

Oh,  please,  Mahatma,  cut  It  out! 

Some  of  the  Mahatma’s  philosophy  was 
given  out  as  follows  by  his  American  press 
agent.  The  world  is  but  a  drop;  the  mind 
is  an  ocean.  The  mind  controls  all  things, 
creates  all  things.  The  control  of  the  body 
is  nothing.  The  control  of  the  soul, 
ecstatic  and  joyous  atom,  quivering 
Lae  all-pervading  divine  life  of  the  universe, 
is  everything.  Human  beings,  after  assum- 
mg  the  forms  of  animals,  have  to  pass 
through  8,400,000  forms  of  incarnations 
before  getting  to  human  form  again,  unless 
in  the  course  of  these  incarnations  such 
beings  obtain  the  special  favor  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  Yogi  on  account  of  some 
favor  rendered  by  them  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  such  Yogi,  such  as  supplying 
food  when  he  is  hungry,  Ac.” 
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SWAM  I  PREACHES 
TO  GOTHAMITES. 


High  Priest  of  Hinc'ooism  Promul¬ 
gates  Oriental  Lore  from  West 
Th.rty- Ninth  Street. 


WINS  FAME  AND  PUPILS, 


Many 


Well  Known  Persons  Are  Seeking  to 
Follow  th  '  Teachings  of  His 
Philosophy. 


FUNDAMENTALS  OF  THE  FAITH. 


Sri  Agamya  Guru  Paramahamsa,  “half 
man  and  half  God,”  the  dreadTiger  Mahatma 
of  India,  came  to  New  York  during  the 
early  part  of  last  summer  to  teach  America 
the  secrets  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
From  June  to  the  middle  of  August  he 
occupied  a  brownstone  house  on  West 
Eighty-second  street,  imparting  his  secrets 
to  the  members  of  his  cult  in  accordance 
with  his  declaration,  “I  am  God.  I  know 
everything.  ” 

His  followers  organized  themselves  into 
the  “Association  for  the  Study  of  Ancient 
Wisdom,”  alias  the  “Parliment  of  Intfn-  : 
te  Wisdom.  ” 

The  Mahatma,  whose  name  is  said  to  j 
convey  the  idea  of  “the  Great  Mind,  the 
Fathomless  One,  the  Preceptor  and  Highest 
God,”  came  to  New  York  from  London,  and 
went  to  London  from  Paris.  Paris  he  had 
reached  straight  from  the  Himalayas,  where 
he  bad  been  living  for  many,  many  cen¬ 
turies,  according  to  his  press  agents,  pro¬ 
jecting  his  astral  body  during  that  time 
into  various  portions  of  the  solar  system. 
London  received  him  with  open  hand  upon 
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WAMI  VIVE  KAN- 
ANDA  is  a  name  to 
conjure  by  in  certain 
circles  of  New  lrork 
•society  to-day  —  and 
those  not  the  least 
Wealthy  or  intellec¬ 
tual.  It  is  borne  by  a 
dusky  gentleman  from 
India,  who  for  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  making  name  and 
fame  for  himself  in  this  metropolis  by  the 
propagation  of  certain  "forms  of  Oriental 
religion,  philosophy  and  practice.  Last  win¬ 
ter  his  campaign  centred  in  the  reception  | 
room  of  a  prominent  hotel  on  Fifth  avenue. 
Having  gained  for  his  teachings  and  him-  j 
self  a  certain  vogue  in  society,  he  now  aims  ’ 
to  reach  the  common  people,  and  for  that  I 
reason  is  giving  a  series'  of  free  lectures  on  i 
Sunday  afternoons  at  Hardman  Hall. 

Sufficient  success  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  Swami  YTvekananda  to  justify  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  man  and  his  work  in  the  United 
States. 

THE  if  AN  HIMSELF. 

The  Swami  Vivekananda  is  a  pure  blooded 
Hindu,  born  some  thirty-three  years  ago 
in  the  Province  of  Bengal,  and  educated  at 


Calcutta  University,  where  he  learned  tcT 
speak  the  English  language  with  ease  and 
fluency.  Of  his  early  life  he' never '  speaks, 
save  to  talk  in  a  general  way  about  the  great 
master  who  taught  him  the  doctrines  and 
practices  he  is  now  trying  to  introduce  into 
this  country.  The  outlines  of  his  later  life 
are  better  known  to  Americans,  for  he  came 
to  the  United  States  three  years. ago  as  the 
representative  of  Hindooism  at  the  Congress 
of  Religions  held  in  Chicago  during  the 
World’s  Fair.  Afterward  he  went  on  a  lec¬ 
turing  tour  through  the  United  States. 

The  personality  of  the  Swami  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  great  measure  from  his  picture.  He 
is  of  dark  complexion,  of  rather  more  than 
average  height  and  heavily  built.  His  man- 
!  ner  is  undoubtedly  attractive,  and  he.  is  pos- 
*  ■  sessed  of  a  large  amount  of  personal  mag¬ 

netism.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  grave, 
attentive  faces  of  the  men  and  women  who 
attend  his  classes  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
not  the  man’s  subject  alone  that  attracts 
and  holds  his  disciples. 

The  work  of  the  Hindoo  in  this  country  con¬ 
sists  at  present  in  giving  free  lectures  and 
holding  tree  classes,  initiating  disciples  and 
conducting  a  large  correspondence. 

At  present,  while  the  lectures  and  classes 
are  popular,  and  the  number  of  pupils  daily 
increases,  the  Swami  has  only  two  pro¬ 
claimed  disciples.  Both  of  these  have 
changed  their  names  and  are  now  known  by 
Sanscrit  pseudonyms,  prefixing  the  word 
Swami,  which  means  “Dord”  or  ‘'Master." 
Both  of  these  disciples  are  Americans  of  for¬ 
eign  extraction,  and  one  at  least  Is  well 
known  in  New  York. 

The  Swami  Abhayananda  is  a  Frenchwo¬ 
man,  but  naturalized  and  twenty-five  years 
a  resident  of  New  Y’ork.  She  has  a  curious 
history.  For  a  auarter  of  a  century  she  has 
been  known  to  liberal  circles  as  a  materialist, 
socialist  (some  -say-  anarchist),  friend  of  Em¬ 
ma  Goldman  and  others  of  that  ilk.  Twelve 
months  ago  she  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Manhattan  Liberal  Club.  Then  she  was 
known  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  as 
Mme.  Marie  Louise,  a  fearless,  progressive, 
advanced  woman,  whose  boast  it  was  that 
she  was  always  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
and  ahead  of  her  times. 

The  second  disciple  is  also  an  enthusiast. 
With  that  skill  which  Vivekananda  shows  in 
all  his  dealings  with  men,  the  Hindoo  has 
chosen  his  first  disciples  well.  The  Swami 
Kripinanda,  before  he  was  taken  into  the  cir¬ 
cle  and  took  the  vows  of  iioverty  and  chas¬ 
tity,  was  a  newspaper  man,  employed  on  the 
stall  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  New  York 
papers.  By  birth  he  is  a  Russian  Jew,  named 
Leon  Sandsberg,  and,  if  it  were  known,  his 
life  history  is  probably  as  interesting  as  that 
of  Swami  Abhayananda.  He  is  a  man  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  medium  height,  possessed  of  a  shock 
of  curly  hair  and  a  pair  of  eyes  in  which  the 
fire  of  the  true  fanatic  undoubtedly  burns. 
He  may  be  found  at  any  time  at  the  house  in 
West  Thirty-ninth  street. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  SWAMI. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Swami’s  fundamental  teachings:— 

‘‘Every  man  must  develop  according  to  his 
own  nature.  As  every  science  has  its  meth¬ 
ods  so  has  every  religion.  Methods  of  at¬ 
taining  the  end  of  our  religion  are  called 
Yoga,  and  the  different  forms  of  Yoga  that 
we  teach  are  adapted  to  the  different  natures 
and  temperaments  of  men.  We  classify  them 
in  the  following  way,  under  four  heads:— 

“(1)  Karma  Yoga — The  manner  in  which  a 
man  realizes  his  own  divinity  through  works 
and  duty. 

‘‘(2)  Bhakti  Yoga— The  realization  of  a  di¬ 
vinity  through  devotion  to  and  love  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God. 

“(3)  Rajah  Yoga—1 The  realization  of  di¬ 
vinity  through  control  of  mind. 

“(4)  Gnana  Yoga— The  realization  of  a 
man’s  own  divinity  through  knowledge. 

‘‘These  are  all  different  roads  leading  to 
the  seme  centre— God.  Indeed,  the  varieties 
of  religious  belief  are  an  advantage,  since 
all  faiths  are  good,  so  far  as  they  encourage 
man  to  religious  life.  The  more  sects  there 
are  the  more  opportunities  there  are  for 
making  successful  appeals  to  the  divine  in- 
f  ;  stinct  in  all  men.” 

A  I.ECTURE  BY  THE  SWAMI. 
f  I  When  I  visited  one  of  the  Swami’s  classes 
I  i  recently  I  found  present  a  well  dressed  au- 
I  J  aience  of  intellectual  appearance.  Doctors 
I  ]  and  lawyers,  professional  men  and  society 
j  1  ladles  were  among  those  in  the  room, 
j  !  Swami  Vivekananda  sat  in  the  centre,  oad 
f  f  in  an  ochre  colored  robe.  The  Hindoo  had  his 
j  audience  divided  on  either  side  of  him,  and 
i  there  were  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  per- 
f  t  rons  present.  The  class  was  in  Karma 
i  Yoga,  which  has  been  described  as  the  real¬ 
ization  of  one’s  self  as  God  through  works 
and  duty.  '  , — 

Its  theme  was;-—  — •  .. _  _ 

“That  which  ye  sow  ye  reap,  whethei  or 

S<Followfng"  the  lecture  or  instruction  the 
Swami  held  an  informal  reception,  and  the 
magnetism  of  the  man  was  shown  by  the 
eager  manner  in  which  those  who  had  been 
listening  to  him  hastened  to  shake  hands  or 
heo-o-ed  for  the  favor  of  an  introduction.  But 
concerning  himself  the  Swami  will  not  say 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Contrary 
to  the  cfaim  made  by  some  of  his. pupils,  he 


nr*  nan  coirie  to  tills  rouritr.v 
^ftTAt^'s  tnai  < _  officially  representing  any 
alone  a]1<1TII?ndoo^ monks.  ‘He  belongs  to  the 
order  of  Hindoo  *S££  and  is  hence  free  o 

Sanyasi.  he  will  say,  ^  when  it  is 

travel  without  ^  that  fllnrlooism  is  not  a 
jpointed  out  t  ji^iou  he  says  he  has  a  mes- 

proselytjzin&re  S  1  ddha  had  a  message 
sage  to  the  west  as  »  uestioned  concerning 
to  the  >;'ast-  and  asked  whether  lie 

the  Hindoo  i  eUg  on.  practices  and  ritual 

intends  to  inti  oduce^i  ^eclares  that  he  s 

into  this  philosophy.  In  talking,  if 

preaching  stmply  I  11  /ry  odd  t ricK  of  short¬ 

ed?  VSSSffSt 

"e|«i^«n^Sh0Ulderand' 

again  on  a  level  i.iStHn.  ^  . 

£i‘ auestion  that  the  Swann 
There  can  be  n°fl“”ntial  following.  Many 
is  securing  an  ^tended  his  lectures.  In- 
clergymcn  have  lecture  before  the 

deed,  he  In  this  city  by  Dr.  Wright. 

Dixon  Society  his  upils  are  well, 

Some  of  thMe  Sty.  Among  the  names  of 
known  in  rne  *  Swami’s  house  were 

those  recorded  at  t  d  M  Francis 

TB"a  Mme  Antoinette  Stirling,  Dr.  Alan 
nfv  Mis1*  Emma  Thursby  and  Professor 
Day,  Miss  Bull  also  is  one  of  his 

Zyc%tes  The  Swami  has  just  received  an 
fs2En  from  Mr.  John  P.  Fox  to  lecture 
before^  the  Harvard  Graduate  Philosophical  I 
Phib  Here  he  lectures  twice  daily  on  Mon¬ 
days'  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
in  addition  to  his  public  lectures  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  / _  |  ■ 

The  Bishop  of  Lahore,  as  is  well  krfown,  is  a  Missionary 
Bishop.  Dr.  Lefroy  has  recently  been  handling  the  Ma- 
homedan  controversy  with  his  characteristic  ability  and 
vigour.  A  considerable  number  of  Mahomedans,  all  re¬ 
presentative  men,  have  Joined  in  serving  him  with  a 
“challenge/'  which  we  print  below  in  exfenso  : — 

“  Reverend  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  proposal  to  you.  As  our 
transient  worldly  life  is  passing  away  like  a  summer  cloud 
and  the  time  draws  near  when  it  shall  pass  away  into  eter¬ 
nity  and  leave  not  a  rack  behind,  it  is  our  deepest  concern 
that  the  pilgrimage  of  life  should  come  to  a  close  in  true 
righteouseess  and  heavenly  bliss,  and  that  we  may  breathe 
our  last  as  professors  of  a  faith  which  shows  the  path  to 
Kvjne  \\  ill.  If  we  are  not  on  the  right  path,  we  are  ready 
heart  and  soul  to  accept  the  truth  provided  it  is  elucidated 
to  us  with  clear  and  cogent  arguments.  If  any  one  can 
pluck  up  courage  to  come  forward  and  prove  to  us  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  he  shall  lay  us  under  the 
obligation.  It  is  our  hearts’  inmost  desire  and  we 
^^^ays  anxious  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  com- 
HPp  merits  and  excellences^'  Christianity  and  Islam 
and  that  on  the  result  of  the  investigation  we  should  bow 
submission  to  the  holy  prophet  who  transcends  the  whole 
worl  tn  the  purity  of  heart,  excellence,  Divine  power  and 
^  rectaude.  Since  we  have  heard  of  your  lectures  at 

"Thai  '/  1  S  °f  ‘The  Pnnocent  Prophet '  and 

Chi»T  ,  P  Weare°f  among  ,he 

£6*  r arc 

better  occurred  to  us  that  no  one  can 

and  PriCt’Cal  knowledge,  your  acquaintance 
”*  Urdu  and  voor 

*  are  convinced  2  '  am°n»  lhe 

Mirza  Ghulam  \h  ‘  t  n  ^  representalive  of  Islam  is 
no.  t”"/  :  P  iani' tl,e  C,‘ief  0f  ^“ian,  who 
made  good  that  claim  1^  Jr0mised  nessiahship,  but  has 
and  has  proved  SU°"°°  “nd  ““‘“nive  arguments, 

Kce  It  2  ,  ^  ‘he  P,0miSed  ”*oSo 

t ,  been  foretold  in  the  holy  Qua, -an  and  the 


Bible.  About  thirty  thou^.j  ,„;1^ns  -|iv;nV  j^dlFm 
pa.  ts  of  the  world  have  a  staunch  belief  in  his  doctrines, 
and  admit  him  as  their  spirits  leader.  In  short  among 
the  learned  Chiistians  in  the  Punjab  and  India  your  pre- 
sence  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  among  the  Muslims 
that  of  the  Miiza,  whom  God  has  chosen  and  anointed 
|  ^'s  0wn  bands,  fortunately  for  us,  therefore,  v/e 

may  avail  ourselves  of  your  abilities  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  God  s  Messiah  s  on  the  other.  On  these  considarations 
we  humbly  request  you  to  hold  a  controversy  with  the 
Promised  Messiah  on  several  contested  points.  The  I 
Messiah  has  kindly  given  his  consent  to  discuss  the  follow- ‘ 
ing  five  questions  : — 

•  I;  -Which  of  the  tur°  Pr°pbets,  Jesus  and  Muhamad,  | 

may  the  peace  and  blessings  of  God  be  with  them,  can  be 
shown,  from  his  own  book  or  by  other  arguments,  to  be 
perfectly  ma  sum  ? 

2.  Which  of  them  can  on  the  same  authority  as  above 
be  deservedly  called  the  Living  prophet  and  possesses  Di- 
vine  power  within  him  ? 

3.  Which  of  them  is  on  like  authority  entitled  to  be  the 
'  intercessor  ? 

4.  Which  of  the  two  religions,  Christianity  and  Islam, 
can  be  called  the  Living  Faith  ? 

5-  Of  the  teachings  inculcated  in  the  holy  Quaran  and 
jthe  Bible,  which  is  the  more  excellent  and  natural  ?  Dis- 
jcussion  on  Unity  and  Trinity  falls  under  this  head.” 

tU- Jux^ 

We  appreciate  the  estimation  in  which  the  subscribers 
I  to  the  “  challenge  ’»  profess  to  hold  the  Bishop.  But  it 
|  appears  from  the  conditions  appended  to  the  “  challenge,” 

I  which,  they  insist,  must  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
I  controversy,  that  the  controversy  is  planned  to  be  one, 

|  in  which  nothing  should  be  controverted.  It  is  peremp- 
|  torily  provided,  for  example,  that  the  Bishop  should  not  be 
free  to  controvert  the  claims  of  Mahomed  or  of  his  teachings. 

|  The  champion,  on  the  other  side,  of  course,  binds  himself 
!  to  observe  a  similar  reticence,  relative  to  the  claims  of 
Jesus  and  His  teachings.  The  public  are  constituted  a 
jury,  and  their  verdict  will  be  sought  on  the  basis  of  two 
virtually  ex  parte  statements.  Not  much  boldness  can  be 
in  request,  in  throwing  out  a  “  challenge  ”  with  the  proviso 
that  vulnerable  points  must  not  be  assailed,  and  reckless¬ 
ness  might  be  rampant  unchecked.  The  Bishop  has  no 
weak  points  needing  immunity  from  attack,  nor  can  he  be 
reckless  in  his  presentation.  Was  ever  a  jury’s  verdict  de¬ 
manded  undei  the  limitation,  that  the  prosecution  must 
not  comment  on  the  defence,  nor  the  defence  on  the  pro¬ 
secution?  Need  we  have  any  hesitation  in  characterising 

the  “  challenge  ”  as  politely  unfair. 


Our  contemporary  Sophia  thus  comments  on  the  “  chal¬ 
lenge.”  This  precious  challenge  seems  to  have  its  inspira¬ 
tion  in  lunar  influences  of  a  peculiar  nature,  but  even  if  the 
signatories  were  as  mad  as  March  hare,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  method  in  their  madness.  Thev 
butter  up  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
him  on  and  credit  him  with  all  the  virtues  which  a  single 
soul  ever  united  in  himself.  But  when  the  rhapsodies 
have  been  put  aside  and  the  thin  wordy  veneer  coverine- 
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the  true  meaning  of  the  communicatiS?  ur  .  .  - 

at  nnpp  •  un  brushed  off,  one 

at  once  sees  that  the  signatories  to  the  n 

tute  rtennle  1  ,  ltle  challenge  are  as¬ 

tute  people  and  know  how  to  be  obsen„5«  , 

iert  hoc  j  sequious  when  an  ob¬ 

ject  nas  to  be  served.  And  it  i<?  ««i  ... 

tbp  1  nn o-  rt m  °nly  towards  the  end  o 

tne  long  diawn  scrawl  that  the  cat  ic  n 
c~m.  i\r  t  ,  ,  e  cat  ls  really  out  of  the  ba 

iZe  t  T  Z  ''  haS  C°”Miv'd  of  P°*i" 

* . 1  ' T  MKSiah  the  Mahcnedan  world 

>hicl,  has  been  expecting  devoutly  his  coming.  There  is 

money  m  the  bus, ness  and  no  end  of  fun  also.  But  then 
the  man  has  to  advertise  himself  or  the  chill  of  popular 
■  "difference  may  repress  his  noble  rage  and  freeze  the 
gemal  current  of  his  soul-it  m?  oblige  him  to  hide  his 
■g  t  under  a  bushel.  And  so  he  wants  the  Bishop  of 
Lahote  to  pick  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  him  to 
eat  he  wants  to  achieve  greatness  at  his  Lordship's  «. 
pense.  For  amazing  brass  and  over-weening  assurance 

and  conceit,  commend  us  to  Gholam  Ahmad  Quadian." 


If 
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hau  a  firm  belief  in  a  thin  mackintosh;  uu 
the  rain  came  through,  and  I  thought  that  the  mer 
'"’J’10  J1  at‘  nothing  on  but  a  loin  cloth  were  better 
off,  because  they  could  dry  themselves.  I  could: 
not  get  dry  because  of  perspiration  through  walk¬ 
ing  hard  after  the  rain  had  stopped. 

THE  HOLY  CITY. 

Puri  is  not  like  Mecca.  There  is  no  possibility  of, 
a  pilgrim  taking  salable  articles  to  Puri  and  bring-; 
ing  as  salable  ones  to  hts  home.  The  pilgrim  to 
juggernaut  goes  his  thousand  or  fifty  miles,  as  the; 
case  may  be,  simply  because  he  wants  to  be  eter¬ 
nally  saved.  If  he  catches  sight  of  Juggernaut  he 
is  saved  forever  more,  and  he  feels  that1  even  this  ) 
life  is  henceforth  worth  living  if  he  can  manage  i 
to  be  accepted  as  a  hauler  of  Juggernaut’s  car. 
About  eight  miles  away  a  pilgrim  caught  sight  of 
the  handsome  dome,  say  200  feet  high,  and  passing 
on  the  khabar  (news)  to  others,  in  a  minute  or 
two  every  one  could  be  seen  pressing  forward 
with  the  bright  light  of  religious  enthusiasm  in 
his  eye,  just  as  the  English  clerical  pilgrim  used  to 
ride  on  up  hill  after  hill,  straining  his  eye  at  the 
top  of  each  successive  slope  to  catoh  sight  of  the 
i  gates  of  Zion;  and  when  the  dragoman  finally  said, 
“There  is  Jerusalem,”  the  churchman  could  not  be 
j,  restrained  from  cantering  faster  and  faster  up  to 
the  Jaffa  gate.  I  say  U3ed  to  ride  on.  Now  he 
|  gets  into  a  railway  carriage  at  Jaffa  and  wakes 
up  three  hours  afterward  at  the  word  “Jerusalem  ” 

.  The  ordinary  Hindoo  walks  his  solid  fifty-three  : 
;  miles,  and  perhap^,  hundreds  more, 
j  Some  missioftKfy  couWed’  us  aS  we  streamed  over  ' 
I  the  bridge  into  Puri,  and  said  that  by  2  o’clock  I 
In  thq  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of  July  the 
day  of  reincarnation,  132,000  pilgrims  had  passed; 
into  the  town.  We  arrived  on,  the  Friday  night 

fl.rwi  T  wrAnt  TVMinrt  +  a- .1  ’ 
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JUGGERNAUT. 


STRANGE  SCENES  AT  ITHB  “  REINCARNA¬ 
TION”  OF  THE  FAMOUS  HINDOO  DEITY. 


GOD’ 


DUE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  PURI— THE 

STUFFED  WITH  SHAVINGS  AND  EXHIB¬ 
ITED  UNDER  POLICE  SUPERVISION 
—DRAGGING  THE  CAR  ALONG 
THE  STREETS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  shrine  in  all  the  heathen  ; 
world  more  famous  than  that  of  Puri,  in  Orissa, 
commonly  called  Juggernaut,  or  Jaggarnaith.  It  j 
gets  the  latter  name  from  the  great  image  of 
Krishna,  called  Jagarnatha,  or  “King  of  the  ! 
World,”  which  occupies  the  splendid  temple,  and 
which,  at  intervals  of  some  years,  is  “reincar¬ 
nated.”  That  is  to  say,  the  image  is  placed  on  a 
car  and  dragged  through  the  streets  by  hundreds 
e£  devout  Hindoos,  while  uncounted  thousands 
throng  around  in  rapt  adoration.  Some  of  the  on¬ 
lookers  now  and  then  get  crowded  underneath’  the 
wheels  of  the  car.  and  some,  in  religious  frenzy, 
voluntarily  have  thrown  themselves  thither;  whence 
the  popular  legends  concerning  these  festivals,  and 
the  use  of  the  name  Juggernaut  as  a  symbol  of 
cruelty  and  destruction.  The  present  is  the  year 
of  the  latest  “reincarnation”  of  the  god,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  pilgrims,  devout  or  curious,  made  I 
their  way  to  Puri  in  July  to  witness  the  festival;  j 
among  them  a  correspondent  of  “The  Lonc.^  [ 
Times,”  who  writes  of  it  as  follows: 

PILGRIMS  ON  TPIE  ROAD 
Even  in  Calcutta  the  pilgrims  were  so  numerous 
as  to  fill  up  the  Chitpore  and  Strand  roads  at 
night,  but  “the  India  General”  and  Macneill’s  ships 
'took  them  to  Cuttack,  and  there  the  fifty-three- 
mile  walk  commenced.  All  along  the  (good)  pucea 
road  might  be  seen  magnificent  up-country  men 
from  Delhi,  Bareilly,,  and  elsewhere,  and  as  hand¬ 
some  down-country  Telugu  women,  but  the  vast 
mass  of  the  people  were  plain-looking  and  poor 
Bengalis  and  Urvas.  There  were  few  children, 
one  could  not AmltrtTtrtich-gTtft't'  rfcf  ma.maV  y.  of 
pilgrims  were  women.  The  rains  had  set  in  and 
had  swollen  the  wide  river  just  outside  Cuttaca 
but  under  the  wall  of  th.e  Commissioner  s  com¬ 
pound  we  found  country  boats  which  were  P°v*{ 
across  by  means  of  five  bamboos,  and  so  stemmed 
the  fierce  current.  On  the  few  logs  forming  the 
deck  were  huddled  twenty  ,  passengers,  mv 
try-bred  horse,  a  little  tab  belonging  to  the  x  uri 
— .  •  .......  —  z - ~  from  a  montns 
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collector’s  Khidmetgar  returning  — 
leave,  three  bullock-carts,  and  several 
got  over  the  quarter-mile 


beds.  We 

got  over  toe  lume-mun  rush  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  hurried  on  as  if  to  reach  !  art  t 
night.  Every  mile  we  passed  companies  of  pu 


night.  Every  mile  we  passeu 
grim  women  escorted  by  one  man,  all  restm&  aite 
their  journey  in  the  early  morning.  After  ^ 

days’  hard  going  we  arrived  in  Puri  sate  an 

sound,  but  we  were  slightly  afraid  °f  /milef'be 
of  a  drenching  which  we  all  got  a  few  miles  oe 
vond  Pioli  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  uui 
fng  thaf  hour,  under  a  sacred  plpal  tree,  we  a, 
felt  that  the  whole  of  the  monsoon  for 


had  concentrated  itself. 


Till  that  time 


,  ■***  cv-  kuc  1.UVVU.  VY  C  (UUV 

,  ,and  i  _  _  _ _ 

;  Banks,  the  civil  surgeon.  Tlreely  confess  that  I 
did  not  want  to  gq,  and  never  "having  been  in  a 
Hindoo  lodging-house  (dharmtela)  before,  I  imag-  [ 
med  all  sorts  of  filth.  There 'used  to  be  such  even 
in  Puri,  but  now  that  Dr.  Banks  is  chairman  of  the 
municipality  and  fines  every  one,  high  and  low,  for  j 
disobeying  orders,  the  lodging-houses  and  private  s 
houses  are  as  clean  as  European  bungalows.  We  : 
went  into  one  with  a  beautiful  covered  courtyard  i 
and  there  certainly  were  400  pilgrims  In  the  court¬ 
yard  and  in  the  cloisters,  instead  of  110,  the  number  ; 
written  on  the  license,  but  the  place  had  no,  odor 
or  heat.  Others  were  the  same  with  twenty,  sev¬ 
enty,  sixty  sleeping.  I  found  every  Government' 
official,  from  the  collector  and  the  policeman  down-  j 
ward,  on  the  qui  vive,  and  slaving  night  and  day 
to  get  the  festival  over  quietly  and  without  row  or 
accident.  ; 

THE  REINCARNATION. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Walsh,  Collector,  had  agreed  with  Mr. 
i  H.  M.  Parish,  the  D.  S.  of  police,  and  with  M.  S. 
Das,  agent  of  the  devout  Rani  of  Puri,  that  after 
Juggernaut,  Bolbodra,  and  Subodra  had  been  stuffed 
with  shavings  and  cloth  and  so  reincarnated  they 
were  to  be  shown  to  the  people  on  the  15th  at 
noon;  but  none  of  these  gentlemen  could  enter  the 
temple,  as  they  are  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Walsh’s  father  and  father-in-law  are 
clergy.  Mr.  Parish’s  father  and  father-in-law  are 
also  clergy,  and,  moreover,  retired  Indian  chap¬ 
lains.  As  all  the  above  officials  could  not  go  to 
the  mountain,  they  made  the  mountain  come  to 
them.  They  caused  the  Hindoo  manager  of  the 
temple  to  come  out,  and  he,  of  course,  salaamed 
to  the  ground  and  said  “achchha”  (good!)  when  told 
to  start  the  affair,  but  once  inside  the  temple 
again  he  did  nothing.  At  10  p.  m.  he  ordered  the 
great  doors  to  be  flung  open,  and  the  sacred  um¬ 
brella  of  silk  (with  twelve  white  silken  tassels 
hanging  from  the  centre  below  round  the  handle) 
came  down  the  steps  inside  the  temple  and  halted 
just  Inside  the  door.  Then  the  tomtoms  and  the 
gongs  and  the  trumpet  made  music,  and  the  lac  of 
pilgrims  shouted  as  Bolbodra  came  out  into  the 
square,  and  was  escorted  to  his  car  by  devotees, 
who  flung  him  pice,  annas,  even  rupees.  Will  any 
one  who  knows  the  common  garden  cooly  or  even 

bafou,  assert  that  It  is  not  devout  enthusiasm 
which  causes  him  to  fling  down  a  rupee  and  get  a 
piceworth  of  mahan  prasad  in  return?  Until  Jug- 
gernaut  goes  out  to  the  garden-house  for  this  pic¬ 
nic  of  fifteen  days  any  pilgrim  may  ask  for  mahan 
prasad  (rice  and  milk  boiled  in  the  temple),  and 

1  \.  M?r  nothing.  The  three  cars  for  the  three 
gods  had  been  stationed  in  the  street  (Bara  Dhan) 
the  day  before.  They  consisted  of  three  wooden 
tiers,  the  topmost  surmounted  by  a  scarlet  and 
piacK  cloth  canopy,  and  the  whole  mounted  on 
twelve  wheels.  They  looked  very  picturesque  by 
day  and  quite  massive  in  the  torchlight.  Mr.  Beale 
the  district  engineer,  had  certified  that  only  sixteen 
could  with  safety  b.e  allowed  on  the  car,  and  only 
twenty  did  travel  thereon  when  it  was  hauled  on 
Sunday;  but  this  certificate  was  misunderstood  by 
the  authorities,  and  they  laughed  at  him  when  300 
were  counted  on  Juggernaut's  car  at  the  torch¬ 
light  demonstration.  I  could  not  understand  the 
certificate,  but  he  was  quite  right;  even  twenty 
were  too  many,  at  the  hauling.  At  11  o’clock  another 
blare,  and  Subodra  came  out  to  her  car.  As  women 
are  depreciated  by  Hindoos,  she  rushed  out  to  her 
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warn 
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car  arifSPTlpTnfe  inclined  . 
ado  Then  the  pilgrims  baithoed  (squatted)  for 
over  an  hour,  while  the  sahibs  got  weary  and  then 
frantic  at  the  delay.  The  mountain  again  came 
out  and  told  the  sahibs  that  Juggernaut  had  eaten 
a  very  heavy  dinner  and  must  not  be  hurried,  and, 
being  very  stout  and  heavy,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  walk  slowly,  but  in  fifteen  minutes  he  would  be 
at  the  gates.  , 

After  half  an  hour’s  parading  of  the  space  kept 
clear  bv  the  police  with  rattans  for  the  sahibs,  the 
Anal  blare  was  heard,  and  as  soon  as  Juggernaut’s 
silk  umbrella  and  solah  topi  (pith  sun  hat)  of 
cardinal  and  gold  appeared,  the  vast  concourse 
cried  “Hari  Jaggarnath!”  It  was  a  time  of  wild 
enthusiasm,  and  thousands  broke  the  cordon  of 
police  but  the  pilgrims  were  cheerful  and  not 
mischievous.  It  took  a  long  time  to  carry  the 
portly  god  to  the  space  in  front  of  his  car  and  a 
still  longer  lime  to  haul  him  up  the  plane,  the  real 
fact  being  that  all  this  time  offerings  were  pour¬ 
ing  in  to  the  priests.  At  a  quarter  to.  1  a.  m.  the 
excitement  was  over  and  the  throng  dispersed. 

Next  morning  (Sunday)  the  collector  and  police¬ 
men  gave  the  order  to  haul  Bolbodra  along  the 
street,  and  the  three  great  ropes,  six  inches  thick, 
were  lined  by  willing  men  and  women.  I  counted 
300  at  one  rope,  and  then  hundreds  fanned  the  god, 
twenty  and  thirty  yards  away,  hoping  that  this 
work  of  supererogation  would  be  put  to  their 
credit  in  the  eternal  bank. 

HAULING  THE  FAMOUS  CAR. 

On  Monday,  the  17th  of  July,  both  Subodra  and 
Juggernaut  were  pulled  half  a  mile  along  the  Bara 
Dhan.  Every  one  in  the  street  wore  a  contented 
smile,  because  he  knew  that  he  had  worked  out  his 
own  salvation.  To  an  Englishman  the  whole  thing 
might  seem  ridiculous;  but  the  poor  Hindoo  had 
accomplished  the  dream  of  a  lifetime;  he  had 
gazed  on  the  face  of  Juggernaut;  he  had  pulled  his 
car;  he  had  paid  four  pice  (Id.)  for  a.  linoleum 
painting  of  the  Trinity,  and  this  would  interest  his 
children  for  years  to  come.  It  would  be,_an  heir¬ 
loom.  I,  who  would  gladly  have  given  a  sover¬ 
eign  for  a  better  souvenir,  had  to  be  content  with 
this  to  send  my  children  in  England. 

On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  Juggernaut  and  Bolbodra 
and  Subodra  were  all  dragged  to  a  considerable 

|  distance;  but,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  most  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  had  gone  on  foot,  and  some  in  bullock- 
carts,  and  a  few  in  the, steamship  Malda. 

A  cynic  says  that  tHe  temple  priests  will  have 
to  hire  men  to  drag  Juggernaut  over  the  sand  for 
the  final  quarter-mile  of  his  jaunt,  and  it  is  not 
I  denied  that  this  compulsory  volunteering  of  priest 
land  hiring  of  the  laity  did  occur  a  year  or  two  ago. 

I  When  a  pilgrim  has  taken  a  fortnight  to  come  and 
I  has  paid  his  all  to  the  priests,  he  feels  that  he 
[ought  to  get  away  after  performing  every  necessary 
[devotion.  The  sudden  outpour  of  the  crowd  may 
[have  been  helped  by  the  news  that  the  collector’s 
[bearer  had  died  of  cholera.  They  could  not  be 
[expected  to  reason  as  we  do  that  four  deaths  out 
I  of  twelve  cases  is  a  wcpderfully  small  percentage 
[at  such  a  festival,  with  200,000.  (two  lacs)  present 
ton  Sunday.  The  death  of  ofie1  w.ejl-known  man 
■has  more  influence  over  them  than  Vfiy '"‘SH-Gr 'filsA  t 
■stract  argument.  The  majority  are  off,  and  the' 
^Europeans  follow.  The  festival  was  a  thing  to 
Ef®  to  remember  for  life.  Such  a  great 

■one  will  not  occur  again  for  thirty  years  or  more. 


Miss  Isabel  Batob,  in  a  report  on  the  Kellooki 
Home  for  .Lepers  at  Ramohendraparam,  Godave-i 
ry  District,  whiob  shelters  over  100  of  these  I 
unfortunates,  says:—-  A  doctor  of  Rmbman- 
dry  tells  me  there  are  as  many  as  six  confec-1 
tionery  shops  there  kept  by  lepers.  Safely  the! 
Municipal  anihorities  ought  to  have  power  to 
stop  such  things  at  least,  but  carelessness  iu  this! 
mpeot  is  something  awful.  .  .  .  Many  cornel 

tons  with  open  sores,  sloughing  ulcers  and! 
rotting  joints,  everything  they  walk  upon  andl 
handle  being  a  mtnaoe  to  the  community  be-i 

T“ ' £“,Ul  w*  .  *°  A"'  »  lodgment  tomei 
where.  These  receive  treatment  whioh  dries! 
their  soreB  and  heals  thrir  nloers  and  obnoxious! 
joints  are  removed  by  the  skilful  knife,  the! 
wounds  being  oarefolly  dressed  until  healed  over  I 
and  the  patients  feeling  they  are  well,  leave  us  1 
as  many  have  left  this  year,  and  others  take 
heir  places.  These  are  far  less  a  menace 
the  community  than  before  and  are  able  more  ' 


*  v-" w  «uu  ate  ttuie  rnorfl 

over,  to  do  something  for  their  o, wo,  support  and' 
we  are  wiling  to  let  |nem  go.”  }  Cf  ./V-  * 


\  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 


v  rtwUc  __ 

TO  THE  KoItOK. 

Sih,— It  is  eajy  to  understand  the  portion  taken 
by  Mr  Jackson  and  thise  who  think  with  him,  on 
the  matter  of  Christian  miesiuiis  They  do  not 
recognise  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ  and 
therefore  ignore  His  conomauds.  Christ  has  done 
little  for  them,  they  are  but  little  concerned  that 
others  should  know  Him.  This  is  at  least  consist¬ 
ent.  Your  correspondent  “  A.  L  ’  is,  however,  a 
representative  of  that  strange  class  of  people,  who 
call  Christ  Master  ;  but  object  to  an  essential  of  dis- 
cipleship,  namely  obedience.  They  acknowledge 
that  the  command  of  Christ  is  ••  to  go  abroad  and 
preach  the  gospel  ”  and  yet  tb«y  liave  the 
audacity  to  say  that  iu  their  opinion  it  would  be 
bett-r  to  stay  at  home !  Surely  such  people  should 
renounce  either  their  opinion  or  their  diseipleship. 

I  venture  to  think  the  matter  may  fie  put  quite 
briefly.  We  believe  that  God’s  eternal  son  came 
into  this  world,  died  for  all  men  and  rose  again 
that  ail  men  might  be  saved.  We  further  think 
that  ail  men  have  an  equal  right  to  be  acquainted 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  a  fact  of  stupendous 
and  unparalleled  importance.  Now  who  has  a 
prior  claim  upon  our  endeavour  to  make  knowu  the 
glad  tidings?  Has  the  Englishman  or  the 
Hindu  ?  Does  not  the  Truth  which  is  for  all  con¬ 
cern  all  equally  ?  Perhaps  “  A.  L.”  will  remind  us 
that  we  are  commanded  to  begin  at  Jerusalem, 
that  is  for  Englishmen,  England.  Then  who  can 
say  that  “Jerusalem  ”  has  been  neglected?  WTe 
have  at  home,  one  Christian  worker  to  about  900 
of  the  population  and  in  the  Mahomedan  and 
heathen  world,  one  missionary  to  about  150.000 
souls.  I  trust  “  A.  L.-’  will  see  the  inj’ustice  of 
this.  Where  is  our  sense  of  proportion  and 
justice  if  such  a  condition  of  affairs  fails  to  move 
us?  Your  correspondent  refers  us  to  the  work  of 
the  early  Jesuit  Fathers.  Was  their  poverty  the 
sole  cause  of  their  success?  We  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  when  we  remember  that  they 
tolerated  caste  and  “enforced  their  arguments 
by  the  weapons  of  the  secular  power.”  (W.  W. 
Hunter.)  Does  “  A.  L.”  really  believe  that  the 
natives  “feel  the  same  reserve  towards”  the 
missionary,  “  as  they  do  towards  the  rest  of  the 
ruling  race,”  e.  g ,  the  Commissioner  Sahib  ?  Do  not 
ask  the  missionary  for  his  opinion,  do  not  interrogate 
the  native  on  this  point,  but — ask  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  !  “  A.  L.”  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  | 
missionaries  and  of  all  other  lovers  of  the  Truth 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  another  “  chief 
obstacle  to  missionary  success  is  of  course,  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  European  Christians  [so-called 
in  this  country  do  nob  act  according  to  Christian 
principles.” 

C.  P.  C. 


I 


TO  THE  EDirOlt. 

Sin, — In  his  contribution  on  this  subject  Mr 
Edward  Pagg,  C,  M.  S  ,  says  “  I  would  diffident¬ 
ly  suggest  that  perhaps  an  answ.  r,  or  at.  least  a  par¬ 
tial  one  might  be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  possibility  of  two  such  organisa¬ 
tions  as  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Church  of 
Christ  becoming  united,”  Exactly— the  crux  of  the 
whole  subject  lies  in  that  sentence  and  L  would 
nob  “  diffidently  suggest  ”  but  stro  ngly  urge  every 
thoughtful  reader  to  study  the  subject,  as  a  correct 
solution  would  certainly  pave  the  way  to  a  more 
rapid  conversion  of  the  heathen  iu  this  country 
I  am  open  to  correction  but  my  firm  belief  is  that 
the  Romans  had  to  deal  with  Christians  who  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinions  as  to  how  Christ  desired 
that  His  followers  should  live.  What  is  the  caso 
now  ?  A  poor  Hindu  willing  to  learn  to  love 
God  Amis  that  there  arc  sects  without  number  each 
claiming  tha  it  and  it  only  has  discovered  the  trw 
way  to  serve  Christ  and  that  all  the  others  are  on 
the  true  way  to  perdition.  What  can  the  poor  man 
do  ?  Who  is  he  to  believe  ?  The  result  is  that  the 
majority  of  adult  converts  are  not  men  who  have 
been  convinced  that  Christianity,  or  the  particu'ar 
sect  he  throws  in  his  lot  with,  is  the  correct  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  great  problem  “  How  to  serve  God  ” 
but  ho  feels  that  by  giving  up  his  present  reli- 
ffiom  such  as  it  is,  for  the  new  one  he  will  gain  some 


material  advantage  m  '  this  'world  1  i  , 
meet  native  gentlemen  who  ask  mo  J  i  k°u-^Ky 
we  hope  to  derive  in  this  country  anionic  bene,jfc 
b;y  Hooding  it  with  missionaries  who  T  the  PeoP,e 
among  themselves  !  Verbum  Sap.  annofc .agree 

—  L-  C’  J5‘ 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir,— The  interesting  let  ters  in  vr>,„. 

me  to  say  my  say.  Mr.  Isaac  Jackson  weMis^ut 
Christianity  by  the  “stone.”  I  fancv  t 
would  argue  the  decrease  of  Christianity  in  fami  e 
times,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  wemhi-ow  7i  IT  Ue 
ve,.„.  It  is  only  another  imS,noeTho4‘^yX 
one  can  “  go  to  sen”  when  ono  enters  a  ueJreoio, 
of  enquiry.  Again  it  you  follow  a  cultivator  ton 
soon  after  he  has  sown  his  seed,  and  calculate  fhe 
cost  of  the  seed  and  the  ploughing  and  rent  of  the 
land  you  will  naturally  not  be  able  t0  see  ft  a 
glance  that  all  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
labour  may  be  profitable.  Mr.  Jackson  arrives  at  I 
time  when  a  tew  miserable  blades  are  sticking 
here  and  there,  overshadowed  by  the  quicker  -mf.P 
mg  weeds.  If  Mr.  Jackson  will  return  in  a  century 
or  two  he  may  find  that  the  cost  per  head  of  souls 
has  not  been  too  great.  Although  the  result  of  ( 
missionary  labour  has  been  great  (computed  by 
other  standards  than  Mr.  I.  Jackson’^  f 
think  that  Christ  did  not  intend  that  the  snre-wW 
ot  Ms  tlrspel  should  be  eouBued  “  pro£S” 
zeal  and  skilL  He  intended  that  every  Christian 
should  be  naturally  a  missionary.  His  own  Apostles 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  professions  after  the  crucifixion  r 
doubt  if  it  is  known  whether  they  ever  Sued 

b0df  °f  Priests”  Whether  or  no, 
c-nd  whatever  may  be  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the 

,  Llf‘f'°pal  question,  it  is  probable  that  a  good 
lay  Christian  has  ten  times  more  value  as  a  moral 
guide  to  his  neighbours  than  even  a  good  priest 
1  lie  moral  and  Christian  teaching  of- our  own  Queen 
is  visible  over  all  our  nation  and  the  nations 
guided  by  us.  An  immoral  and  im-Chiistian  ruler 
woiud  have  left  our  British  world  in  a  bad  state 
In  this  way  each  good  man  has  a  power  which 
cannot  be  calculated,  it  requires  no  expenditure  of 
money.  It  seems  a  pity  that  whenever  a  man 
becomes  really  religious,  he  should  be  “  ordained.” 
apait  a  jspmtiyally  }ost  lo 

the  outer  world  of  work  and  passion  and  heathen¬ 
ism.  Is  it  impossible  to  found  a  school  in  which 
>oung  men  and  women  shall  be  trained  to 
Christianity,  and  then  sent  out  (un-ordained)  into 
the  world  to  take  their  chance  as  others  do 
and  to  become  examples  of  what  Christianity 
really  means  ;  Is  it  impossible  to  show  that 
Christianity  and  every-day  life  are  compatible  ? 

If  a  missionary  does  any  good  at  all,  it  is  as  a 
good  man,  and  not  as  a  priest.  He  would  do  more 
good  if  he  could  show  that  toil  and  work  in 
the  world  are  not  hindrances  to  Christianity. 
One  half  of  the  teaching  of  missionaries  is  lost 
by  their  differences,— Roman,  German,  English  : 
The  poor  native  must  lose  sight  of  the  real 
object  in  view  (i  .e.,  following  Christ)  when  he 
observes  that  men  who  have  centuries  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  behind  them  can  differ  and  separate  them¬ 
selves  into  “  parties.”  Eact  party  follows  Christ 
along  a  separate  road,  and  with  distinctive  banners. 
Their  Lord  will  look  back  and  find  his  followers 
actually  coming  to  fisticuff's.  Each  party  claims 
that  the  Lord  is  exactly  in  front  of  them  and  that 
theirs  is  the  only  true  road.  Real  Christianity  will 
have  its  proper  effect  (moving  of  mountains) 
whether  on  heathens  or  on  so-called  Christians,  and 
it  works  slowly. 

CAMP  FOLLOWER. 


Ma.rria.gbs  and  Missionaries. — Ou  the  1st 
oc  May,  1902,  the  House  of  Lords  contempt-, 
uously  refused  to  discuss  Earl  Russell’s  proposal 
to  alter  the  marriage  laws  which  he  had  found 
a  stumbling  block  to  his  own  happiness  Whm 
the  Lord  Chancellor  denounced  Ea  -1  Russell’s 
Bill  as  a  “Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  institution 
of  marriage,”  when  he  declared  that  certain  of 
its  propositions  werG'an  outrage  on  the 
House  of  Lords,”  when  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  his  motion,  took  the  almost  unprecedented 
step  of  rejecting,  instead  of,  as  usual,  merely- 
postponing  the  Bill,  the  Lords  and  their  official 
head  may  merely  have  been  giving  expression 
(to  uso  Lord  Mtcaulay’s  familiar  phrase)  to 
one  of  their  “poriolical  fits  of  morality.” 
It  must  bo  admitted  that  “  once  in  six  or  3even 
years  our  virtue  becomes  outrageous.  .  .  . 

We  must  teach  libertines  that  the  E  iglish 
people  appreciate  the  importance  of  d  >- 
j  mastic  ties.  Accordingly  some  unfortunate 
man,  in  no  respect  more  depraved  than 
hundreds  whose  offences  have  been 
treated  with  levity,  is  singled  out  as  au  ex¬ 
piatory  sacrifice.”  Ia  the  present  case,  it 
is  true,  Earl  Russell  si  glad  himself  out  as 
a  scape-goat,  and  deliberately  courted  the 
public  snub  he  received.  The  situation  has, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  pointed  ou%  its  ridiculous 
side.  But  it  shows  that  the  British  public 
has  still  strong  views  ou  the  question  of  marri¬ 
age,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  London 
papers  next  day  tacitly  or  overtly  applauded 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
|  may  laugh  with  Lord  Macaulay  at  the 
laxness  which  condones  offences  against  a 
marriage  law  wh’ch  it  refuses  to  alter.  But 
we  are  not  a  logical  race.  We  feel  that  the 
1  iw  may  be  too  strict  for  individual  cases, 
hut  is  suited  to  our  race  at  large.  Many  of 
our  law3  have  to  be  liberally  administered  to 
obtain  good  remits,  but  we  do  not  on  that 
account  desire  their  change.  Our  contentment 
with  judge-made  law,  so  huge  in  bul'x, 

*  amorphous  and  difficult  to  classify,  our  dis¬ 
trust  of  codification,  our  habit  of  altering 
the  law3  piecemeal  as  occasion  serves,  aie 
all  indications  of  the  genius  o'  our  race, 
i  The  House  of  Lords,  in  condemning  End 
j  Russell’s  Bill,  undoubtedly  did  not  intend 
|  to  raise  the  infer  snee  that  they  thought  the 
<  English  marriage  law  logically  perfect.  But 
j  they  did  say,  with  an  emphasis  which  most 
”  ■  Englishmen  will  cordially  approve,  that  no 
&  J  sufficient  practical  cause  had  been  shown  for 
’  an  alteration  of  long-established  custom. 

|  When  the  Archbishop  of  York  a  few  days 
|  later  asked  if  the  Government  intended 
4  to  take  any  action  on  the  report  of 
|  the  Marriage  Law  Commission  which  sat 
j!  thirty-five  years  ago,  Lord  Salisbury  said : — 

I  The  very  fact  that  we  have  now  gon9  oa  for 
I  more  than  300  years  without  effecting  any 
J  satisfactory  solution  of  the  various  difficulties 
i  which  the  marriage  law  presents  to  us,  is  not, 
i  lam  afraid,  encouraging  to  the  prospect  of 
.3$  any  successful  results  to  our  efforts  in  the 
|  future.  As  far  a3  our  experience  goe3  dis- 
|  cu-sions  upon  the  marriage  law  have  been 
fruitful  in  conflict  and  fruitful  in  the  display 


of  difference  of  opinion,  but  have  not  \ 
produced  any  satisfactory  indication  of  a 
common  agreement.” 

But  in  India  we  co  ne  into  contact  with 


other  facts  and  other  customs  than  ours.  Here, 
a3  in  England,  we  are  conservative  and  cautious, 
but  we  do  codify  and  legislate  with  a  freedom 
impossible  at  Hone.  There  cm  be  no 
doubt  that  codified  law  in  Iadia  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  assistance  to  administrators  dealing  with 
foreign  customs,  and  to  lawyers  not  always  so 
w,  11  trained  as  the  lawyers  of  Europe.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  doubtless  felt  that  in  India  law  is  not 
merely  the  expression  of  aational  needs,  but 
has  also  an  educative  effect.  It  is  not  often 
that  our  automatic  Government  ventures  on 
auch  legislation  a3  that  which  put  a  stop 
to  s  iti,  or  that  which  regulates  the  age 
of  consent.  But  such  laws,  infrequent  as 
they  are,  are  admittedly  in  advance  of  public 
opi  ion,  and  serve  as  a  reminder  that  India 
is  still  being  educated,  is  still  in  a  state  of 
pupilage.  And  it  will  be  noticed  that  such 
exceptional  legislation  often  deals  with  the 
status  of  women  and  minors.  No.v,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  have  arisen  over  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  status  of  converts  to  Christianity,  it  seems 
to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  a  conversion  to 
our  faith  implies  an  adoption  of  our  national 
customs  of  marriage.  Probably  no  other  view 
is  possible.  Our  missionaries  all  belong  to 
organised  religious  bodies  aud  churches,  all  of 
■whom  treat  the  national  marriage  laws  as 
part  of  their  body  of  doctrine.  Toe  colonies, 
if  not  so  lax  as  s  irae  American  States,  have 
perm'tted  the  ma  riage  of  men  with  the 
sisters  of  their  dead  wives.  But  in  India 
Europeans  remson  under  the  marriage  laws  of 
their  original  domicile,  and  it  seems  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  native  Christians  must  adopt  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong,  usually  that  of  England  or  Scotland. 
This  isprobably  inevitable, and  may  be  defended 
a  having,  like  the  laws  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  an  educative  effect. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter. 
We  commonly  hear  surprise  expressed  when 
observation  shows  that  native  Christians; 
social  ethics,  are  no  better  than  their 


more 

creed 


in 


Hindu  or  Mussalman  neighbour.’""  Jt  i8 
probably  a  sense  of  disappointment  which 
leads  us  to  say  that  they  are  commonly  worse 
that  they  have  acquired  new  vices  without 
forgetting  their  old  ones.  More  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  the  com plaint  may  octen  be  analysed 
as  a  disappointment  that  the  Hindu,  in  bloom¬ 
ing  a  Christian,  has  not  also  become  an  E  igli.sh- 
raan,  which,  surely,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect.  One  of  the  chief  excuses  for  our 
continued  stay  in  India  is  its  educative  eft  -ct 
on  the  people  under  British  rule.  Some  of  them 
we  have  succeeded  in  raising  to  something  like 
our  own  standard  of  po’itic  1  thought.  What  is 
the  result  VThese  few  are  among  the  most  out¬ 
spoken  critics  and  opponents  of  British  rule  in 
India.  That,  again,  is  inevitable.  The  new 
edit  on  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  its 
article  on  India,  says  :  “From  I860  to  1900 
what  changes  !  what  advance  !  As  time  passes, 
the  pace  of  progress  still  quickens.  Every¬ 
where  in  India  new  ideas  are  feimentiog. 
Old  customs,  old  prejudices  are  crumbling: 
— 


►re  uuporbani/  a  no 
least  one  ancient 
fa’l.  Every  year 
Indians  who  fl  ock 
to  the  Inns  of  Court.” 


ominous 
is  nodding 

afUs  to  the  number 
B-itish  C>d leges 
.  .  And  so  on. 

Optimism  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe, 
and  it  is  well,  no  doubt,  to  call  all  these 
obvious  changes  improvement  and  progress. 
But  to  those  who  respect  the  conservatism, 
the  stately  gravity  aid  dislike  of  change  which 
belong i  to  an  Oriental  people,  and  we.  ii  our 
different  way,  share,  it  is  some  comfort 
t)  reflect  that,  after  all,  British  India  conta’ns 
294  millions  of  subjects,  that  not  all  of  these 
are  infected  with  the  European  thirst  for 
progr.83,  and  that  threatened  creeds  like 
threatened  men  have  long  lives.  If  our  294 
millions  were  to  bs  suddenly  possessed  with 
the  aptitude  and  dssire  for  political  change 
which  has  come  over  the  43  millions  of  Japan, 
the  Empire  would  be  face  to  face  with  quite 
new  perplexities.  Surely,  then,  we  may  rejoice 
that,  in  our  dealings  with  so  huge  an  aggregate 
of  mankind  it  is  not  in  our  power,  even  if  it 
be  tacitly  our  wish,  to  convert  all  the 
inhabitants  of  India  into  men  with  aspirations 
and  habits  of  Europeans.  It  is  probablv 
necessary  that  converts  to  Christian  churches 
which  are,  after  all,  European  churches, 
should  conform  to  the  European  ethics 
of  marriage,  necessary,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  in  the  interests  of  the  Churches  they 
j  >in.  But  impartial  observers  of  life  in  India 
may  be  pardoned  f  r  believing  that  if  wh  Jesale 
conversions  to  Christianity  are  effected,  it  will 
be  by  a  Church  of  India.  And  it  will  not  follow, 
necessarily,  that  the  marriage  customs  of  that 
Church  will  be  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  races  ■ 
After  all,  our  presence  in  India  involves  the* 
frank  recognition  of  A  iglo-Saxon  superiority 
We  have,  so  far,  differed  from  other  rulers, 
of  India  in  not  merging  into  the  subject 
papulation  i.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
rightly  says  that  “  few'  aspects  of  Indian 
administration  are  more  disagreeable  at  fir.-t 
sight  than  this,  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  the  higher  posts,  which  carry  with  them 
the  larger  salaries,  areonfia'd  to  Europeans.”  | 
Let  us  at  least  claim  that  the  exceptions,  fe  w  / 
t  as  they  are,  do  show  that  the  obstacle  to  the 
j  advancement  of  natives  of  India  does  not  lie 
J  in  the  mechanism  of  British  rule.  Let  it  also  ' 

1  be  remembered  that  aspirants  to  higher  posts 
|  claim,  not  precisely  a  share  in  the  govern-  • 
raent  of  their  native  country,  but  a  share  in 
the  domination  over  all  India  Mr.  Kipling  has  I 
shown  in  picturesque  narrative  how  a  Bengali.  . 
however  enlightened  and  well-educate 3,  may 
not  be  an  ideal  ruler  for  a  border  district. 
A\rell,  not  all  Englishmen,  by  any  m;ans,  are  ' 
fitted  for  such  a  task.  And  the  Bengali’s  uo-  & 
litness  for  that  task  need  not  unfit  him  for 
a  share  in  duties  not  less  onerous  and  import¬ 
ant  in  their  way.  But  our  rule  in  Imlia  has 
been  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  and  it  is  one 
which  is  little  tolcaot  of  sudden  changes. 
Possibly  the  reluctance  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  recognise  polygamy  or  other 
matriinon  al  unorthodoxies  among  native 
converts,  may  impede  conversions.  But 
from  a  point  of  view  other  tbaa  that  of 
missionaries,  it  may  be  defended  on  its  edu> 
cative  side.  Some  of  our  correspondents  may 
in  asserting  that  monogamy  is  not 

 " 


be  right 


expressly  inculcated  in  the  AYw  ~~reWrm  i. 
It  is,  however,  the  universal  practice  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Christians,  and,  is  undoubtedly  based  upon 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Christian 
law.  Oue  of  the  obstacles,  let  it  be  frankly 
admitted,  to  the  admission  of  natives  of  India 
to  a  high  place  in  the  Empire,  is  that  mere 
education  is  not  sufficient  especially  that 
literary  education  wh;ch  has  hitherto  been 
the  staple  product  of  Indian  Colleges.  Sir 
Auckland  Cjlvin  in  the  article  we  have  quoted 
rejoices,  and  rightly  rejoices,  that  daily 
larger  numbers  of  young  Indians  crowd  to 
English  Colleges  and  Inns  of  Court.  But 
hojv  often  have  we  seen  men  who  have  enjoy¬ 
ed  these  advantages  return  to  the  zenana 
and  to  all  that  the  zenana  implies  '?  We 
do  not  blame  them.  Men  of  our  own  race, 
exposed  to  similar  temptations,  might  do 
no  better.  But  in  time  such  temptations 
will  disappear  and,  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
monogamy  of  native  Christians,  if  it  impedes 


propaganda,  at  leas*  assists  more  civilised 
views  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  hence 
on  the  most  important  duties  of  social  life. 
Oue  could  even  wish  that  native  Ch-istians 
had  obtained  a  larger  share  in  our  adminis¬ 
tration  than  has  yet  been  the  case.  But  there 
we  are  met  by  the  impediment  of  the  religious 
impartiality  of  our  Government,  an  impartiality 
which,  we  imagine,  no  critic  of  British  rule  is 
likely  to  impugn. 


u 


THE  BOMBAY  GAZETTE, 


:  THE  LEGAL  STATUS 

IN  INDIA 


5  OF  WOMEN 


At  the  Wilson  College,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Mis 
Cornelia  Sorabji,  who  passed  the  B.C.  and  law  examina 
tion  at  Oxford,  two  years  ago,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
above  subject  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Itanade  presided,  and  there  wore  also 
upon  tho  platform  Mr.  H.  A.  Acworth,  Municipal!' 
Commissioner,  the  Rov.  Dr.  Mackichan,  and  the  Rev. 

R.  Macomish.  .  . 

Mr.  Justice  Ranade,  who  was  loudly  cheered  on  rising 
to  open  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the  high  acade-  £ 
mical  honours  Miss  Sorabji  had  taken.  In  Poona  she  ( 
and  her  sisters  were  known  as  the  Graces,  and  their 
pareuts  were  considered  fortunate  in  having  such  gifted 
daughters.  Miss  Sorabji  had  been  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  herself  by  a  course  of  legal  tram- 
ins  to  assist  her  native  sisters  in  matters  in  which 
they  now  experienced  great  difficulties.  At  the  request 
of  many  friends  she  had  consented  to  give  a  lecturo  on 
“  The  legal  Status  of  the  Women  of  India,  and  he 
woull  now  call  upon  her  to  do  so. 

Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji,  who  was  loudly  cheered  on 
rising  after  a  few  introductory  remarks,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  sources  of  the  law  on  the ’.subject  of 
women’s  property  in  India.  In  doing  this,  'v^  rQ‘ 
ference,  first,  to  the  Hindu  woman,  she  touched  on  the 
contest  between  custom  and  Brahminism.  Lawyers 
had  wrangled  ceaselessly  as  to  which  had  played  the 
treater  Dart  in  the  history  and  development  of  legal 
Institutions.  Perhaps,  the  safest  and  truest .view  to 
take  was  that  both  have  been  powerful  ,fac‘oB  “  1 
different  periods.  Finally  dominant,  is  Brahminism, 
distorting  custom  to  suit  priestly  purposes  and Ig  » 
a  religious  intendment  to  every  action  of  life  The 
Hindu  woman  was  next  considered  in  relation  to  p  o 

XS.  1..  on  to  subieo.  w« 

Dooular  form.  The  same  was  done  with  re  am  to 

the Mahomedan  woman  the 

that  both  have  considerable  rights  " 

woman  too  many,  and  those  toof  ^^^notthings. 

haps  Both  are  persons  in  the  eye  of  the  la  ,  JL 

SS.  this,  it  waPs  a  short 

are  such  proprietary  and  personal  g  n^m;rio. 


few® 


hM 


Sh  the  petition  of  a  married  — ■JII“  * 


- 

.  ■  -  -  - — - — 

at  the  present  moment,  Miss  Sorabji  declined  to  go 
into  details,  which  she  felt  her  audienoe  had  better 
means  of  discovering  than  she  herself,  but  she  asked 
them  to  reoal  suoh  details,  and  to  remember 
that  during  all  her  life,  whether  under  the 
tutelage  of  father  or  husband,  the  Indian  woman  had 
never  been  trained  to  face  life  alone.  Then,  when 
death  came,  as  come  it  must  so  often,  alas  !— the 
miseries  of  Indian  widowhood  followed,  as  a  natural 
sequence  Lawyers  there  were  of  course  by  the  score, 
but  as  these  had  the  good  (?)  fortune  to  be  males,  they 
were  unapproachable.  In  managing  her  property, 
over  her  contracts,  wills,  &o.,  a  woman  needed 
some  competent  legal  advice  and  help.  Instances  were 
then  enumerated  of  a  Mahomedan  lady  who  wished 
to  make  a  will,  and  procured  an  interview  with  a 
lawyer  for  the  purpose.  The  chaperones  necessary  for 
the  process  were  so  many  that  the  experiment  proved  a 
failure,  as  the  secrets  of  the  testamentary  aot  could 
not  be  preserved.  A  widowed  Hindu  Queen  was  left 
to  the  mercy  of  an  nnsorupulous  Indian  agent,  who 
manipulated  her  revenues.  No  redress  was  possible. 

The  only  help  available  (that  of  a  man)  being  denied 
to  her,  her  wrongs  were  never  avenged.  There 
was  also  a  recent  case,  before  the  Privy  Council,  of  a 
widow  from  the  North,  who  having  lost  her  property  in  a 
district  court  in  the  Punjab,  started  to  carry  her  woes  to 
the  Queen.  Meeting  a  fakir  in  Bombay,  casually  the 
story  was  confided  to  him  by  her  servant  The  fakir 
promised  to  take  the  case  to  the  Bombay  High  Court, 

on  the  payment  of  Rs.  900.  Seeing  nothing  unusual  in 
this  the  woman  paid  the  money,  and  returned  to  hei 
home  only%f  course,  to  find  in  due  time  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  fraud.  She  then  made  a  second 
attempt  to  reach  London, where  she  now  is  battered  in 
every  wav  There  could  not  naturally  be  an  appeal  from 
a  district  court  to  the  Privy  Council  direct.  The  story, 
however,  showed  the  need  suggested  earlier  m  the 
lecture  of  someone  to  whom  a  woman  could  go  for  inte  111- 
gent  help  and  sympathy  in  any  of  the  various  troubles 
of  her  life  which  may  be  beyond  and  outside  her  own 
solution— someone  who  will  have  the  courage  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  the  law,  as  well  as  to  help  her  to  iL  bo 
many  widows’  substances  were  wasted  m  fruitless 
litigation.  A  well-known  lawyer  m  India  said 
to  the  lecturer,  “  Yes,  injustice  does  exist  :  but  in 
200  years  women  will  come  out  of  their  seclusion  and 
then  here  we  are  to  help  them  !”  The  lecturer,  however, 
questioned  the  need  of  waiting,  when  there  was  a 
mubh  better  way.  In  conclusion,  Miss  Sorabji  sketch¬ 
ed  the  sort  of  work  that  m.ghfc  usefully  be  done  by 
women  lawyers.  She  did  not  want  the  gentle  Hindu 
widow  to  lead  the  vanguard  of  advanced  womanhood  . 
but  it  might  be  possible  to  do  (or  prevent)  the  fighting 

for  her.  And  in  doing  this  there  need  be  no  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  domains  of  the  stronger  sex  We  do  not 
want  to  ‘  supplant  ’  men  ;  there  is  enough  to  do  for  ns 
to  supplement  them,”  said  this  lady-barrister.  In 
asking  men  to  allow  women  to  give  this  supplement¬ 
ary  aid  the  lecturer  felt  she  was  only  appealing  to  the 
courtesy  and  instincts  of  those  who  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  had  never  failed  to  protect  and  succour  all  who 
were  weak  and  helpless-  Miss  Sorabji  resumed  her  seat 
amidst  loud  cheers,  after  having  spoken  exactly  half- 

anThheUrChairmau  said  they  had  listened  with  great 
Dleasure  to  the  learned  and  practical  address  of  Miss 
C  Not  only  had  the  legal  status  of  Indian 
women  been  defined,  but  practical  “eana  h,ad -b.®e° 
suggested  whereby  Indian  women  could  b®  b®TPed  1  a 
nractical  way  to  overcome  their  difficulties..  T  r 
was  much  need  for  such  help,  and  they  saw  in i  Miss 
Sorabii  a  lady  who  had  fully  qualified  herself  to 
render  it.  The  learned  lecturer’s  Indian  sisters  _ 
both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan-would  be  well  advised  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  she  offered,  for  she  ha 
dently  mastered  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of 
Indian  law.  The  legal  profession  was  one  in  which 
there  were  several  departments  of  activ.ty-there  was 
the  ba^ister,  the  solicitor,  and  the  conveyancer  and 
now  Miss  Sorabji  represented  quite  a  different  order. 
She  had  shown  there  were  certain  departments  of  U 
in  which  practical  aptitude  could  be  usefully  ^0^ 

cised  by  women  practitioners.  Bombay 

was  more  fully  opened  to  women  ^  Indi^^Bombay 

would  be  the  city  of  its  concep  ^  thoraselves  0f 
Indian  women  would  in  due  cour  *  indies 

to  opportunity  and  uttoe  ‘h'  ““ 

ltko  Uiu  Sorabji.  On  “clurer  for  enlightening 

1  status  of  women. 


expressed  his  thanks 
them  on  tho  subject  of  the  jegB 
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j^proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Una 
Maokiohan  said  that  not  only  did  Mr.  Banade  as  a 
judge  represent  the  whole  scope  of  law,  ho  also 
represented  one  of  the  great  communities  to  whose 
condition  reference  had  been  made.  They  all  recognised 
in  the  remarks  Mr.  Banado  had  addressed  to  them 
the  earnest  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  movement  which 
the  learned  leoturer  sought  to  foster  in  this  country. 
They  were  therefore  all  placed  under  great  obligation 
to  thojearned  judge  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  that 
evening.  (Cheers.) 

^  The  proceedings  then  terminated 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 


t  r-<?Q  Y 

\fVhat  Has  Been  rAccc 


Accomplished  Set 
Forth  by  a  Hindoo. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  In  The  Tribune  of  the  4th  Inst,  appears 
a  paragraph  embodying  the  remarks  of  a  Ceylon 
merchant,  Mr.  Naidu,  on  the  subject  of  Christian¬ 
izing  India.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  what 
Mr.  Naidu  says  regarding  the  need  of  beginning 
the  work  of  proselytizing  with  royal  families  and 
the  nobility.  The  rapid  spread  of  Buddhism  in 
India  in  the  early  days  was  due  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  conversion  of  Ashoka  to  that  faith.  So 
it  was  with  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  it  received  a  tremendous  impetus  under  the 
sway  of  Constantine,  who  presided  over  the  Nlcene 
Council  and  vigorously  defended  the  orthodox 
Christian  fathers  against  the  heresy  of  the  Arian 
party.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  a  foreign  government 
has  committed  itself,  on  political  grounds,  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  religious  neutrality,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  Christian  propagandist  to  And  open  doors 
in  royal  palaces  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobility. 
In  her  zealous  desire  to  uphold  this  policy  of  re¬ 
ligious  neutrality,  England  has  virtually  taken  a 
position  of  hostility  tq  Christianity  in  laying  down 
the  rule  that  the  conversion  of  a  Hindoo  or  a  Ma¬ 
hometan  prince  to  Christianity  is  a  positive  bar 
to  his  right  of  kingship,  even  if  he  be  in  the  line 
of  succession  after  his  father’s  death.  We  have 
in  India  this  day  a  prince  (now  a  member  of  the 
Viceroy’s  legislative  council)  whose  claims  of  suc¬ 
cession  were  set  aside  by  the  government  of  India 
because  he  had  committed  the  atrocious  crime  of 
becoming  a  Christian. 

But,  after  all,  the  true  kings  and  princes  of  a 
country  should  not  be  sought  in  royal  palaces  and 
lordly  halls,  but  in  the  library,  the  lecture  room 
and  the  laboratory.  We  are  told  on  very  good  au¬ 
thority  that  there  is  only  one  aristocracy  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  the  aristocracy  of  talents.  The 
machinery  of  secular  English  education  conducted 
with  so  much  skill  and  credit  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  India  has  been  dealing  a  death  blow 
in  large  centres  of  civilization  like  Bombay  to  the 
idol  worship  and  the  superstitious  customs  of  the 
Hindoo  community.  No  educated  young  Hindoo  now¬ 
adays  believes  seriously  in  the  religion  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  while  his  mind  lies  open  to  rational  modes 
of  thought  and  broader  views  of  human  life  and 
society.  The  Christian  missionary,  if  he  is  a  man 
of  refinement  and  culture,  if  he  has  a  good  stock 
of  that  divine  quality  called  sympathy,  and  if  his 
piety  is  as  deep  as  his  learning  is  profound,  has 
no  sphere  of  labor  richer  in  hope  and  more  preg¬ 
nant  with  results  than  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  my  native  land.  Let  the  ranks  of  our  educated 
men  be  permeated  with  Christian  life  and  Christian 
catholicity;  let  the  mission  boards  of  Europe  and 
America  give  a  wider  scope  for  Christian  work  to 
the  cultured  Christian  natives  of  India,  and  within 
one  generation,  under  the  providence  of  God,  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  have  asserted  its  supremacy  over  the 
rntnds  and  hearts  of  hundreds  of  our  Hindoo  leaders 
of  thought. 

Mr.  Naidu  goes  on  to  observe: 

First— That  Christians  teach  hatred  of  other  be¬ 
liefs. 

Second— That  the  teachings  of  Christianity  are 
•not  different  from  those  of  Vedantism. 

Third— That  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  done  any  good. 

(1)  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  exactly  what  Mr. 

aidu  means  by  “hatred  of  other  beliefs.”  If  he 
^refers  to  the  reference  made  by  Christian  preachers 
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and  teachers  to  some  oi  tirs  p\ 
tions  of  the  Hindoos,  in  conducting  a  religious  con' 
troversy,  then  he  is  certainly  right.  But  any  hatred 
shown  by  a  Christian  missionary  toward  Hindoolsm 
or  any  other  ism  for  its  own  sake  is  certainly 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  thoroughly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Christ. 

(2)  Mr.  Naidu  claims  to  be  a  Vedantist,  and 
ought  therefore  to  know  that  Vedantism  identifies 
the  creator  with  the  creation,  thus  making  God 
as  much  the  author  of  evil  as  of  good.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  here  lies  a 
fundamental  difference  between  Christianity  and 
Vedantism.  Even  granting  that  the  moral  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  are  no  higher  than  the  teachings 
of  Hindooism  (which  we  know  is  not  the  case),  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chief  basis  on  which 
rests  the  claim  of  the  supernaturalness  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  that  it  offers  to  humanity  a  perfect  model 
in  the  life  of  Christ— that  It  supplies  the  motive 
power  that  is  necessary  under  every  condition  of 
life  for  bridging  I  he  chasm  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  for  bringing  any  extraordinarily  high 
moral  maxim  within  the  range  of  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  till  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  be-  I 
liever. 

(3)  Mr.  Naidu  doubts  whether  the  missionaries 
have  done  any  good  in  India.  Happily  for  Mr. 
Naidu,  he  dwells  in  an  island  where  food  is  plen¬ 
tiful  and  famines  are  unknown;  but  had  he  taken 
his  stand  on  the  great  Central  Indian  plain  while 
two  successive  famines  within  the  last  ten  years 
swept  millions  from  existence,  and  watched  the 
tenderness  and  devotion  with  which  foreign  and 
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fore  being  positive  that  the  missionaries  have  done 
no  good  in  India.  Christianity  has  been  preached 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  to  the  Dravldlan  races 
of  South  India,  to  which  Mr.  Naidu  belongs.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  converts  from  the  low  classes  have  been  1 
brought  into  the  fold  of  Christianity,  if  Mr.  Naidu  j 
will  take  the  trouble  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  annual  educational  returns  of  the  Madras 
University,  he  will  discover  that  the  proportion  of  ( 
native  children  graduates  in  comparison  with  the  E 
j  total  number  of  graduates  every  year  is  greater  S 
jthan  that,  of  Brahmin  graduates  to  the  total  num-  f 
her.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  but  for  the  eievat-  i 
ing  influences  of  Chrlstlanltv  most  of  the  native  i 
Christian  graduates  of  South  India  might  have  p 
been  in  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  degradation:  t 
and  yet  Mr.  Naidu  would  have  the  people  of  E 
America  believe  that  Christianity  has  done  noth-  | 
ing  for  India.  No  human  institution— not  even  the  1 
Papacy— can  claim  to  be  perfect,  and  mission  | 
boards  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  their  f 
zealous  desire  to  overthrow  an  ancient  Institution  \ 
like  the  caste  system  with  one  stroke,  missionaries  jj 
have  often  made  terrible  mistakes  in  forcing  the  ? 
Brahmin  convert  into  an  artificial  position  of  I 
equality  with  the  low  caste  convert,  and  have  not  f 
adequately  taken  into  account  the  workings  of  [ 
the  law  of  hereditary  transmission  in  determining  fc 
the  moral  heritage  of  the  Hindoo  individual.  On  f 
the  one  hand  -there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overrate  r 
the  amount  of  self-denial— if  any— Involved  in  the  r 
missionary  life  In  India,  -while  on  the  other  the 
dark  picture  of  Hindoo  life  and  society  has  been 
repeatedly  made  darker  on  the  canvas  of  England  :.j 
and  America,  till  people  have  come  to  believe  that  £ 
the  word  “India”  is  synonymous  with  a  famine-  K 
stricken  population.  Hindoo  child  widow-s  and 
fakirs.  But  whatever  the  failings— and  we  hope  E 
they  are  due  more  to  want  of  thought  than  want  F 
of  heart— of  the  missionaries  in  India  may  be,  it  F 
must  be  said  to  their  credit  that  without  them  M 
India  would  certainly  be  poorer  and  feebler.  The  F; 
statement  which  doubts  the  good  done  by  mission-  is 
J  aries  in  India  must  be  due  either  to  ignorance  or 
,1  to  wilful  misrepresentation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  1 
see  how  a  merchant  of  Mr.  Naidu’s  position  can  * 
j  lay  any  claim  to  ignorance.  Mr.  Naidu  and  others 
j  of  his  cult  may  close  their  eyes  to  the  vigorous  -#• 
1  progress  Christianity  is  making  in  India,  but  any  if 
fair  minded  man  who  has  watched  the  phases  of  4 
religious  and  intellectual  activity  through  -which  we 
are  passing  in  India  will  be  constrained  to  exclaim  i'k 
that  the  temples  of  Christian  worship.  Western  in- 
stitutions  of  learning,  the  triumphs  of  Western 
civilization  and  the  elevation  of  women  are  the  1 
cornerstones  on  which  must  rest  the  future  Intel-  *• 
lectual,  religious  and  even  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  peoples  of  India.  S.  L.  JOSHT 

(A  Maratha-Hindo.o  resident  of  Brooklvn). 

Brooklyn,  June  5,  1903. 
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comments  quite 
that  the  Brahmo 


1  he  Neiv  Dispensation 
frankly  on  our  suggestion 
bomaj  possesses  no  capacity  for  elevating  the 
ognorant  idolatrous  masses  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  thereby  proclaims  its  lack  of  an  indis- 
l-1  pensable  note  of  a  true  heaven-born  religion. 
Our  contemporary  admits  that  the  charge  is 
“  true  to  a  great  extent”.  It  says  that  ‘‘though 
it  will  be  an  out  and-out  falsehood  to  say  that 
all  the  Brahmos  with  the  exception  of  only 
five  or  six  are  English-knowing-people,  it  is  a 
stubborn  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Brahmos  are  men  of  some  culture  at  least.” 
It  also  “admits  the  incapacity  of  our  religion 
to  attract  people  who  have  no  kind  of  in¬ 
tellectual  education.”  May  we  remind  our 
critic,  that  the  wisest,  purest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  Teacher  the  world  has  ever  known  power¬ 
fully  attracted  that  very  class.  The  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly,  as  they  also  did  His 
immediate  disciples  ;  and  so  do  the  common 
peop'e  hear  His  servants  now.  We  sym¬ 
pathize  with  our  Brahmo  friend’s  difficulty 
about  forming  communities  of  Brahmos  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  exercise  rea¬ 
son  in  religion.  It  would  indeed  be  folly  to 
suppose  that  ignorant  people  of  any  land  or 
race  are  capable  of  fathoming  the  unsatisfying 
mysteries  of  eclecticism.  But  even  the  most 
j  ignorant  have  a  divinely  bestowed  capacity  for 
i  salvation,  for  they  possess  conscience  and  may 
be  convinced  of  sin  when  saving  Divine  truth 
is  presented  to  them.  And  from  these  des¬ 
pised  classes  Christ  has  obtained  multitudes 
of  His  choicest  servants.  It  makes  a  vast 
difference  what  message  the  uneducated  are 
approached  with.  Come  to  uneducated 
people  with  a  message  which  has  God  back  of 
it.  and  it  will  find  a  response  in  their  hearts 
which  leads  to  salvation. 


The  Neiv  Dispensation  closes  its  note  with 
these  words  : 

We  heartily  appreciate  the  earnest  appeal  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  to  reconstruct  Brahtnoism  on  solid  Christian 
principles,  hut  we  are  sorry  to  tell  him  the  sad  truth 
that  they  [Christians,  we  suppose,  are  meant]  have 
based  their  religious  principles  on  blind  faith  which  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  theism  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  which  is  based  on  faith  enlightened  by  science. 
We  may  inform  our  contemporary  that  we  have  to 
constrain  some  ignorant  people  not  to  enter  our  church 
when  we  see  that  they  are  persuaded  by  mere  blind 
faith  and  have  no  reasoning  power  to  accept  and 
practise  our  religion. 

This,  as  we  view  it,  is  a  humiliating  con¬ 
fession,  though  it  seems  to  be  made  with  a 
measure  of  pride.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  Church 
professes  to  have  true  religion.  Its  members, 
at  the  mosr,  number  but  a  few  thousands. 
They  claim  to  possess  the  most  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
Millions  and  millions  of  people  about  them 
are  steeped  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Were  these  disadvantaged  people  to  approach 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  with  an  expression  of 
desire  for  spiritual  enlightenment  andsilva- 
tion,  its  me-sage  to  them,  according  to  the 
New  Dispensation ,  must  be  '  “  No  !  we  luve 

to  constrain  you  not  to  enter  our  church  be¬ 
cause  we  see  that  you  are  persuaded  by  mere 
blind  faith  and  have  no  reasoning  power  to 
accept  and  practise  our  religion.  Be  off  with 
you  and  become  ‘enlightened  by  science  and 
come  back  when  you  have  developed  sufficient 
measure  of  reasoning  power  to  accept  and 
practise  our  religion  !  ”  As  our  contemporary 
has  informed  us  that  the  religion 


Brahmo  Somaj  is  “  based  on  "utli  enhghtenec 
by  science  ”,  then  by  the  confession  of  one  of S 
its  representative  organs  poor  sinners  whose! 
faith  is  not  “enlightened  by  science  ”  are  by;‘ 
that  fact— for  which  they  are  not  responsible 
inexorably  excluded  from  participation  in  the  | 
blessings  of  which  the  Brahmo  Somaj  professes 
to  be  the  divinely-appointed  distributing! 
medium  to  the  children  of  men.  God  help 
the  race  if  there  is  no  salvation  for  them  until ! 
first  ‘‘  enlightened  by  science  ”  !  Our  Brahmo  | 


of  the 


contemporary’s  note  only  serves  to  deepen  our [ 
conviction  that  Brahmo  Somajism,  though  its! 
intentions  and  motives  may  be  of  the  bestj 
has  been  weighed  in  the  scales  of  both  Divine 
and  human  judgment,  and  has  been  “  founc 
wanting  ”. 


HOOK-SWINGING  IN  INDIA. 

A  writer  in  the  Indian  Standard  says: 

“In  the  Sub-Division  of  Gobindpur  Hook¬ 
swinging  has  been  practised  in,  at  least,  seven 
different  places,  and  in  each  place  on  a  separate 
day.  The  knowledge  that  Hook  swinging  was 
to  take  place  attracted  immense  crowds  to  each 
of  these  seven  places,  so  that  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  secrecy ;  in  fact  it  was  given  out  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  orders  issued  by  the 
Government  At  a  place  a  few  miles  from  where 
these  lines  are  penned  twelve  couples  underwent 
this  inhuman  treatment,  tortured  to  make  a 
Hindu  holiday.  One  poor  fellow,  it  is  said  lost 
his  life  by  a  fall. 

The  Bombay  “Dnyanodayo”  of  July  7th,  here¬ 
upon  remarks:  “The  revival  of  this  barbarously 
cruel  custom  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  o 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  although  it  i 
always  they  who  supply  the  victims,  but  to  thi 
Zemindars  and  others  who  meet  the  expenses  o 
those  shrines  in  connection  with  which  it  ii 
practised.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  lay  one’i 
hand  upon  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  this 
flagrant  breach  of  the  law,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  effectually  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  it.  If  it  attracts  no  notice  in 
India  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Christian  public  of  Great  Britain, 
so  that  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Government  of  India,  and  so  arouse 
it  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  towards  God  and  the 
people  of  this  country.” 
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XO  THE  EDITOR.  ...  . 

gIR  __ You  have  from  time  to  time  published 
articles  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  m  India 
and  on  the  obstacles  which  the  existence  of 
various  European  sects  present  to  the  rise  ot 
a  Church  of  India  such  as  must,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  suppose,  result  from  a  jrhoiesale 
evangelisation  of  the  country.  If  any  of  your 
readers  take  a  real  interest  ^em  to  read  - 

missionary  work,  may  I  recommend  them  to  read 

an  interesting  article  in  the  June  number  of  Mr. 
Malabari’s  magazine  East  and  West,  on  t 
Protap  Chunder  Mazoomdar  by  Mr  Surest! 
ChunderBose.  There  are  things  m  “tacle 

which  will  perhaps  shock  the  conventional  ideas 

Christian  faith.  ,  ..  .  m 
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1  '  "  v  Hunter's  recent  address 

the  Society  of*  Arts  comes  as  something  like  a 
final  judgment  on  the  question  raised  by  Canon 
Taylok  and  others  as  to  the  comparative  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  in 
the  East.  The  author  of  this  able  paper  knows 
India  well.  It  has  been  the  business  of  his 
to  study,  analyse,  and  compare  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  creed,  population,  opinion,  sentiment, 
industry,  and  development  in  our  great  depen¬ 
dency  ;  and,  like  Mr.  Weller’s  acquaintance 
,ith  London,  his  knowledge  of  India  may  be 
described  as  “  peculiar  and  extensive.  ”  He  brings 
io  the  task  not  the  heated  imagination  of  con 
'  roversialists  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  but  the 
dm  impartiality  of  a  thinker  who  has  watched  for 
_i>ades  tendencies  which  they  imperfectly  appre 
(ended  for  the  first  time  last  year.  Sir  William 
^plUNTER  knows  how  to  use  the  statistical  tablesj 
has  compiled  himself,  and  he  can  correct  un 
nded  inferences.  For  instance,  he  points  out 
it  the  famine  of  1877  fell  with  full  force  on 
Indu  provinces  and  districts,  while  the  great 
otihammedan  regions  lay  outside  its  influence  ; 
iSmust,  therefore,  leave  the  famine  districts  out 
f£he  comparison.  With  this  precaution  the  rate 
increase  of  Mohammedanism  is  by  no  means 
(rising.  In  Bengal  it  was  about  the  same  as 
increase  of  population  ;  in  the  North-West 
nces  it  was  slightly  in  excess  ;  in  Scinde  and 
m  the  general  and  the  Mohammedan  popu- 
«  augmented  at  the  same  rate  ;  in  the  Cen- 
ovinces  the  Mussulman  increase  was  nearly 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  people  as  a 
Thus  the  bugbear  of  the  Church  Con- 
the  belief  that  Islam  was  making  giant 
in  the  East — is  dissipated  at  once  by  a 
study  of  the  figures  and  the  facts.  An 
conversant  with  the  topic  points  out  that, 
’om  religious  convictions,  there  are  many 
which  induce  men  and  women  to  embrace 
Hindus  who  have,  for  one  reason  or 
— ca^lost  caste  ;  women  who  have  fallen  into 
1  life  ;  men  who  have  abandoned  their 
weei^th  for  the  sake  of  a  female  of  the  other 
!,  and  such  as  these,  release  them- 
the  restraints  and  inconveniences  of 
te  rules  by  adopting  Islam.  In  such  con- 
is  religious  feeling  has  no  place.”  Yet, 
ugh  Sir  W  illiam  Hunter  denies  that  there 
r  “  extraordinary  increase  ”  of  Mohammed- 
uring  recent  years,  he  admits  the  remark- 
ProSress  made  by  Islam  under  the  Mogul, 
fljMy  amongst  the  natives  of  Lower  Ben- 
“To  these  poor  people,”  he  observes, 
i  came  as  a  revelation  from  on  high.  It 
e  creed  of  the  governing  race  ;  its  mis- 
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es  were  men  of  zeal  who  brought  the 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  equality  o^ 
fsajn  His  sight,  to  a  despised  and  neglected! 
cKf.ti°n.  The  initiatory  rite  rendered  relapsgi 
itie-sible,  and  made  the  proselyte  and  his  pos- 
inity  true  believers  for  ever.  In  this  way  Islam 

_ [c'ovvn  on  the  richest  alluvial  province  of, 

light  ^ 16  province  which  was  capable  of  support-' 
*  mos*  rapid  and  densest  increase  of  popu- 
Compulsory  conversions  are  occasionally 
•  But  it  was  not  to  force  that  Islam 
permanent  success  in  Lower  Bengal.  It 
ter  to  people,  and  it  derived  the  great 
its  converts  from  the  poor.  It  brought  in 
conception  of  the  Deity,  and  a  nobler 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  oflered  to 
|mg  low-castes  of  Eastern  Bengal,  who 
tor  ages  abject  on  the  outermost  pale  of 


danism  in  IndT  It  is  too  vast  ana  various 
to  bo  discussed  as  a  whole.  Hinduism  is  at  once 
a  social  organisation  resting  on  caste  and  a  reli¬ 
gious  confederacy.  It  is  also  many-sided  in  its 
tenets.  Sir  William  Hunter  observed  with 
singular  perspicacity  :  “lor  the  highest  minds 
it  has  a  monotheism  as  pure  as,  and  more  phi¬ 
losophical  than,  the  monotheism  of  Islam.  To 
less  elevated  thinkers  it  presents  the  triune 
conception  of  the  Deity  as  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer,  with  the  deeper 
doctrine  superadded  that  destruction  und  re¬ 
production  are  fundamentally  one  and  the 
same  process.  To  the  materialistic  multi¬ 


tude  it  offers  the  infinite  phases  of  Divine  power 
as  objects  of  adoration,  with  calm  indifference 
as  to  whether  they  are  worshipped  as  symbols 
of  the  unseeft  Godhead  or  as  bits  of  tinsel  I 
and  blocks  of  wood  and  stone.”  Hinduism,  how-  | 
ever,  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  stereotyped  either  . 
as  regards  creed  or  caste. 


There  is  constant  con 
version,  upward  progress,  and  continual  change. 

“  The  backward  races  outside  the  pale  of  Hindu-  , 
ism  set  up  a  Hindu  priest  and  a  Hindu  god,  and 
become  recognised  as  low-caste  Hindus.  The  more  l 
energetic  or  more  fortunate  of  the  low-castes,  i 
within  the  Hindu  pale,  gradually  raise  themselves 
to  higher  standards  of  ceremonial  purity.  There  , 
is  therefore  a  plasticity  as  well  as  a  rigidity  in 
caste.  Its  plasticity  has  enabled  Hinduism  to 
adapt  itself  to  widely  diverse  stages  of  social  pro¬ 
gress,  and  to  incorporate  the  various  races  which 
make  up  the  Indian  people.  Its  rigidity  has  given 
permanence  to  the  composite  body  thus  formed, 
for  each  caste  is,  in  some  measure,  a  trade  guild, 
a  mutual  insurance  society,  and  a  religious  sect.” 
There  has  ako  been  amongst  the  Hindus  some¬ 
thing  that  answers  to  reformation  in  Europe — 
that  is,  an  appeal  to  old  and  primitive  stan¬ 
dards  against  modern  developments  and  super¬ 
stitions.  In  regard  to  widow-burning,  infant 
marriage,  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  the  pro¬ 


hibition  against  crossing  “  the  Black  Water,” 
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I u  comur unity,  a  free  entrance  into  a  new 
anisation.  It  succeeded  because  it  de- 
succeed. ” 

impossible  for  the  lecturer 
uism  as  he  had  treated 


to  deal 
Mohamme- 


and  various  inhuman  rites,  the  appeal  from 
mediaeval  Hinduism  to  the  ancient  Vedas  has 
been  successful.  Hinduism,  therefore,  instead 
of  being,  as  some  say,  a  decaying  creed  and  an 
obstacle  to  progress,  is  an  element  of  advance¬ 
ment  for  vast  masses  of  the  people  of  India. 
“For  the  few  who  pass  from  its  higher  castes  to 
Christianity  many  rise  in  the  scale  of  ceremonial 
purity  within  its  own  body,  and  multitudes  of 
the  backward  races  enter  its  pale.  Hinduism 
not  only  grows  within  itself,  but  it  has  also  the 
faculty  of  putting  forth  outgrowths  in  the  form 
of  new  religious  orders,  or  spiritual  brotherhoods. 
Hinduism  has,  therefore,  a  twofold  power  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  each  age — by  an 
internal  process  of  incorporation  or  adjustment 
on  the  basis  of  caste,  and  by  an  external  process 
of  throwing  ofl  new  religious  outgrowths  or 
spiritual  brotherhoods.  ” 

The  history  of  Christian  missions  in  India  is 
much  older  than  the  English  settlement.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  rather  startling  for  some  to  find  that 
Christianity  is  in  Hindostan  many  centuries  older 
than  the  Hinduism  of  to-day,  which  is  medheval  in 
its  origin,  and  a  thousand  years  older  than  Indian 
Mohammedanism.  In  the  second  and  subsequent 
centuries  Nestorian  Bishops  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  erected  Christian  settlements  on  the  Indian 
coast.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese 
introduced  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who 


persecuted  their  Nestorian  brethren  with  all  the 
fierce  intolerance  of  that  epoch — burned  their 
missals  and  church  ornaments,  and  poured  their 
consecrated  oil  upon  the  flames.  Then  followed 
three  centuries  of  earnest  work.  The  great  re¬ 
ligious  orders  of  Rome,  the  Jesuits  at  their  head, 
built  up  a  true  native  Church  in  India.  The 
Lutherans  came  next.  At  length  English  Chris- 
^le'r  duty,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
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At  that  time  the  East  India  Company  discou/aig 
all  attempts  at  conversion,  and  the  missionaries  1 1 
had  more  than  once  to  take  refuge  under  the  I 
shelter  of  a  foreign  flag,  in  the  little  Danish  settle-  i 
ment.  Jn  1813  the  Church  of  England  came 
on  the  ground,  and  the  first  English  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  was  appointed.  The  Baptists  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  and  other  Dissenting  bodies  quickly  ® 
followed  suit  ;  the  progress  has  been  steady,  if 
not  rapid.  In  1830  there  were  nine  missionary  , 
bodies  at  work  ;  in  1881  there  were  fifty-seven  | 
separate  missions,  with  six  hundred  and  one  sta¬ 
tions.  During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  new  spiritual  impulse  and  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  force,  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
“Cowley  Brotherhood  ”  and  the  “Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Brethren,”  presenting  “  that  type  of  i 
ascetic  zeal  and  self-renunciation  which  in  India  j 
has  always  formed  the  popular  ideal  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  life.”  Sir  William  Hunter  also  points  out  i 
that  Christianity  does  more  for  the  coriveit  than 
Hinduism.  It  provides  for  his  secular  education 
and  moral  supervision  :  it  places  all  men  on  a  level ;  j; 
and  it  raises  the  position  of  woman.  On  the  other  j 
hand,  he  admits  that  the  native  Christian  is  ex-  , 
posed  to  a  terrible  temptation.  Islam  is  a  great 
teetotal  society ;  and  among  Hindus,  to  touch  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  is  the  sign  of  a  low  caste.  “  I 
do  not  agree,”  he  said,  “with  the  old  Colonel 
who  writes  in  the  newspapers  that  every 
Christian  servant  in  India  drinks  ;  but  it  is  very 
sad  that  the  careless  honest  observer  should  so 
often  arrive  at  this  generalisation.  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  if  Christianity  is  to  be  an  unmixed 
blessing  in  India  it  must  be  Christianity  on  the 
basis  of  total  abstinence.”  Apart  from  this  draw¬ 
back,  he  has  high  hopes  of  what  our  missions  may 
achieve  in  India  ;  and  he  concluded  an  instruc¬ 
tive,  valuable,  and  eloquent  address  with  words 
very  welcome  and  very  weighty  from  his  lips  :  “  I 
declare  my  conviction  that  English  missionary 
enterprise  is  the  highest  modern  expression  of  the 
world-wide  national  life  of  our  race.  I  regard  it 
as  the  spiritual  complement  of  England’s  instinct 
for  colonial  expansion  and  Imperial  rule.  And  I 
believe  that  any  falling  oil'  in  England's  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  would  be  a  sure  sign  of  swiftly- 
coming  national  decay.  ” 
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Mr.  T.  M.  Bandarum  Aiysr  contributes  sn  ! 
article  to  the  onrrent  issue  of  the  Hindustan  ;j| 
Review  on  the  subject  of  mercenary  marriages  j; 
The  writer  gives  soma  figures  which  iliaefr*to  : 
the  average  value  of  a  University  graduate  in  the 
martrimonialamsrket  :  Rs.  500  for  a  youth  who  ' 
has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  :  Rs. 
800  for  an  F.  A.,  ani  Rs.  1,000  for  a  fail-  ; 
fledged  B.  A.  If  “incomplete,”  Rs.  100  less  for 
each  kind.  An  F.  L.  we  are  tols,  fetches  Rs.  fjj 
1  200  while  a  B.  L.  may  get  R*.  1,500  or  moreJ|j» 
The  price  of  youths  who  have  wo.’  medals  and 
diplomas  is  proportionately  higher.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  the  bride’s  mother,  rather  than  the 
fath*r,  who  covets  a  B.  A.  or  B.  L.  for  a  son-in- 
law.  But  he  writer  declares  to  a  poor  family 
Buoh  a  8on-in-!>w  is  a  forbidden  commodity  ; 

‘  An  eiuoaied  son-in-law  minus  wealth  ia  com¬ 
mon,  and  oommoaer  still  ie  a  weahhy  son  in-law 
minus  education  ;  but  an  eaucat  d  son-in-law, 
plus  wealth,  is  very  rare  ani  is  found  a  very 
cosJy  affair,”  b.  youd  the  means  of  most  people. 
Tbe  writer  laments  the  fact  that  manias  ia 
India  have  become  “a  mercantile  concern — a 
oouoern  which  brings  misery  and  poverty  to  the 
^bride’s  father,  mental  anxiety  to  the  hueb'.ud 
and  disgrace  to  the  son’s  father.”  He,  however, 
suggests  no  practical  remedy  for  the  evils. 
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Christianity  and  Hinduism  in# 

IThe  Indian  Review 

Rev.  N.  Macnicol,  m.a.,  lias  contributed  to  the  I 
Eibbert  Journal  for  October,  a  thoughtful 
article  on  the  action  and  reaction  of  Christi¬ 
anity  and  Hinduism  in  India.  Hinduism,  the 
writer  says,  is  not  one  religion  but  a  centre  of  | 
religions,  a  museum  of^  religious  beliefs. 
[Another  characteristic  of  Hinduism,  in  the  I 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  its  continual  subjection 
to  change,  its  continual  self-adaptation  to  new  I 
demands.  The  writer,  however,  sees  influen¬ 
ce  at  work  upon  Hinduism  limiting  its  ‘omni¬ 
vorous’  capacity  which,  he  fears,  will  arrest,  to 
some  extent,  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
India.  Hinduism,  the  writer  says,  derives  its 
main  source  of  strength  from  the  fully 
organized  and  articulated  social  system  of 
the  Hindus.  The  writer  expresses  his  hope 
that  Hinduism  will  once  more  revive  in  its 
glory  under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

He  says  • — 

We  cannot  believe  that  a  stream  that  has  flow¬ 
ed  down  the  centuries,  so  strong  and  full,  will 
end  at  last  as  a  stagnant  waste  of  waters.  Nor 
are  there  signs  of  such  an  issue.  There  is  hesi¬ 
tancy  as  to  -what  future  course  the  stream  will 
take.  There  are  divided  counsels,  and  there  is 
the  clamour  of  many  counsellors.  But  still,  as  of 
old  in  India,  the  claims  of  the  spirit  are  reckoned 
paramount,  and  India’s  spiritual  inheritance  her 
most  precious  possession. 

No  thoughtful  observer,  whether  Indian  or 
European,  will  deny  that  the  main  factor  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  movement  of  thought  and  the  recom¬ 
bination  of  beliefs  in  the  country  is  Christianity. 
Many  influences,  indeed,  are  pressing  in  upon 
its  ancient  civilization,  some  of  them  material 
and  gross  and  degrading.  But  along  with  and 
behind  even  the  unworthiest  of  these  there  is 
something  of  the  Christian  atmosphere,  some  hint 
of  the  Christian  attitude. 

The  writer  points  out  some  examples  of  this 
new  attitude  that  has  come  over  the  Hindus 
and  refers  to  the  various  movements  set  on 
foot  for  reviving  and  propagating  Hinduism 
the  chief  among  them  being  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission,  the  ‘Arya  Samaj,  the^  Brahmo  Samaj, 

I  and  the  ‘Theosophical  Society.’ 

These  remarkable  movements  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  debtors  to  the  influence 
of  Christianity  and  products  of  the  moral 
ferment  it  creates. 

He  observes :  ,T  ,  ,  .  .  ,, 

Not  only  does  this  modern  Vedanta  feel  the 
need,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  moral  standard, 
of  infusing  the  old  ideal  of  release  with  thealien 
conceptions  of  service  and  _ojL 
rncnah'wkb  TTat-b'reatliidTFe  spirit  of  the  West  | 

Hniim  ■mu  ■  i 

'  feels  likewise  that  his  beliefs  must  aim  a.t  being 
I  reasonable  and  consisted  Swami  V.vekanaada 
would  not  have  been,  as  he  was,  a  typical  pr 
duct  of  his  time,  had  he  not  been  a  patriot, .pas 
sionatelv  proud  of  his  country  s  ancient  past  and 
possessed*  by  ambition  for  her  future  greatness^ 

If  Hinduism  owes  much  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity  for  its  revival,  none  the  less  the 
!  latter  too  gets  purified  by  Indian  thought. 
This,  the  writer  himself  accepts  when  he  says 

; that — 

The  influence  has  not  been  altogether  oneside  , 
and  that  the  West  might  have  learned  more  an 
has  yet  much  to  learn  more,  and  has  yet  mac 
to  learn  in  school  of  Vedanta  so  ancient  and  so 
meditative. 


THE  “  SONS  OF  INDIA.” 

MRS.  BESANi’S  NEW  SO01BIY. 

Tim  first  number  has  been  issued  of  the  Sons 
of  India,  the  journal  of  the  new  .society  of  the 
same  name  which’  has  been  founded  by  Mrs 
Annie  Besant.  In  the  introductory  article  the 
editor  says:  — 

The  present  unrest  among  the  students  of 
India  is  causing  much  anxiety  to  all — from  the 
highest  Government  official  to  the  humblest 
schoolmaster— who  are  responsible  for  the  train¬ 
ing  and  the  safeguar  ling  of  youth.  Most  of  the 
professors  and  masters  have  as  yet  failed  to 
realise  the  fill  weight  of  their  responsibility,  and 
thinking  their  duties  discharged  when  the’day’s 
le  during  or  teaching  is  over,  they  find  themselves 
helpless  in  the  face  of  the  present  troubles 
knowing  nothing  of  their  pupils’  inner  minds’ 
nothing  of  their  hopes,  their  aspirations,  their 
ideals.  By  this  ignorance  they  are  often  driven 
helplesslyinto  unnecessary  coercion,  treating  a 
boyish  ebul  ition  as  a  serious  political  crime,  and 
running  a  career  where  they  should  have  reprov¬ 
ed,  admonished,  disciplined  and  guided. 

Two  paths  open  before  us  and  we  stand' 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  choice  between 
them,  the  choice  on  which  depends  India’s 
destiny,  lies  before  our  rulers  and  ourselves.  May 
ine  Supreme  Ruler  fill  their  hearts  with  wisdom 
and  sympathy,  and  ours  with  loyal  co-operation 
in  all  that  serves  the  interests  of  tie  Mother¬ 
land,  and  therefore  the  interest  of  tt.e  Empire. 

Along  the  one  path  lies  the  attempt  to  suppres  s 
in  the  student  population  all  interest  in  public 
affairs,  11  ;  spirations  for  citizenship,  all  ambi¬ 
tion  to  serve  the  country,  all  expressions  of  pat¬ 
riotism  ;  flogging,  rustication,  expulsion,  the 

closing  of  all  avenues  to  honourable  livelihood _ 

save  iu  trade  ar-d  cmimoree — 'hese  are  th* 
weapms  to  he  u:  ed,  by  flume  why  choose  this  path, 
against  youths  who  are  hot-headed  but  not  yet 
criminal. 

The  next  inevitable  steps  on  this  fatal  path  are,, 
on  the  the  path  of  the  students, secret  conspiracies,, 
secret  drillings,  secret  study  of  explosives,  bombs  ; 
on  the  part  of  Government,  the  only  possible 
answer  to|snch  action— for  a  Government  exists  to 
preserve  social  stability  and  order — the  gaol  and 
the  halter. 

THE  BETTER  PATH. 

Along  the  other  pal  h  lies  the  attempt  to  win 
the  sympathy  of  our  students  by  understanding 
and  patient  helpfulness  ;  to  guide  these  ebullient 
energies  into  channels  of  service ;  to  aid  them  to 
gain  the  self-control  and  self-discipline  without 
which  Freedom  cannot  endure;  to  suggest  to 
them  the  daily  self-denials  and  usefulness  which 
build  the  noble  character;  to  make  them  feel 
that  worthiness  should  precede  demand,  and 
that  hearts  of  love  and  hands  of  service  are 
needed  for  who  ask  the  priviilege  of  serving 
l!_dia.  The  next  steps  on  this  path  are  growth 
into  citizenship  and  the  gradual  widening  into 
ordered  Freedom  in  which  Government  and 
deople  shall  alike  rejoice 

To  this  end  some  of  us,  who  have  made  our 
choice,  and  who  cannot  stand  idly  apart  to  see 
the  young  misled  anu  perishing,  have  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  India,  iu  *hich  ciders  shall 
advise, help,  direct,  guard  the  students  who  are 
willing  to  accept  them  as  leaders  and  fatherly 
friends,  in  which  all  alike, old  and  young,  shall  be 
pledged  to  daily  service  to  the  use  of  law-abiding 
methods  only,  to  love  of  country  and  of  Crown. 

The  timid  will  say  we  are  too  bold,  and  that  we 
shall  arouse  the  suspicions  of  Government.  -  To 
them  we  answer :  Those  who  have  the  minds  of 
pe.t.y  bureaucrats  may  suspect  us,  but  „those  who 
have  the  minds  of  statesmen  will  approve  us.  We 
are  not  going  to  mingle  in  the  strifes  of  pflirical 
parties,  but  only  to  train  future  citizens  to  be  fit 
to  enter  them  in  their  manhood,  and  meanwhile 
to  develop  in  themselves  he  virtues  essential  to 
citizens  of  every  party  The  unrest  in  the  student 
population  is  a  fact  ;  it  grows  out  of  the 
admiiation  for  England  and  for  English  freedom 
which  Government  hus  taught  India  since  the 


maa 


days  of  Macaulay.  The  see 


generations 


las  been  sown 


low  Wl: 


you  deal  with  the  harvest? 


Will  you  take  the  path  of  coercion — and  its 


suits  ? 


AN  ANSWER  TO  EXTREMISTS. 

The  Extremists  will  say  we  are  too  timid.  To 
them  we  nswer  :  What  do  you  seriously  want  to 
do  ?  Are  you  prepared  for  ainned  revolution  ?  Do 
you  think  that  you  eau  do  anything  more 
than  make  a  few  petty  riots,  which  will 
alarm  peaceable  citizens,  rally  India  round  the 
Government,  and  show  the  weakness  of  the 
microscopical  minority  which  is  willing  to  use 
boys  to  throw  bomb  p  I  grant  that  the  killing 


of  two  helpless  women  was  “a  mistake.”  But 
serious  revolutionaries  do  not  make  these  mis¬ 
takes  If  yon  do  not,  wmt  useless  rioting  and 
futile  bloodshed,  would  you  not  do  wisely  if  you 
ceased  to  talk  feeble  and  idle  treason,  thus 
ri  bbing  India  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
she  enjoyed  peacefully  till  you  used  it  to  excite 
to  murder  ?  If  you  think  that  you  can  overturn 
the  British  Raj  in  a  few  years,  and  prevent  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  after  you  have  done  so  then,  while  we 
should  still  disagree  with  you,  we  might  respect 
your  courage,  as  you  threw  up  barricades  and 
began  to  fight.  If  your  words  do  not  mean  this 
they  mean  nothing,  and  then  they  are  criminal 
nonsense.  Some  poor  boys  have  believed  you 
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Hindoo  Confirmed  In  His  Faifh 
by  a  Visit  to  the  United 
States. 


in  Calcutta,  tho  Me 

iharaja  of 

spoke  on  Theism, 

saying 

me  to  think  that 

we  have 

Indians  of  Theism* 

...  W 

HIS  RELIGION  IN  HIS  HEART. 


He  Says  Ours  Is  in  Pictures  or  Sun¬ 
day-School  Lessons  and  Teach¬ 
es  Us  Little  Real  Kind¬ 
ness  to  Men. 


of  the  new  1  heo- 


ncal 


ie-  openin  ^ 

College  of  the  Brahmo 
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to  remind  I 


meant  them  seriously,  and  have  thought  you 
heroes.  If  you  do  not  mean  this  and  if  you  know 
that  wider  self-government  will  come,  but  that" 
independence  cannot  come  for  centuries,  even  if 
it  should  come  at  lasted  probably  will  not, 
and  should  not  come,  for  the  higher  ideal  is 
Federation  of  nations  and  mutual  depend¬ 
ence,  rather  than  isolated  independence,  and  to 
this  the  more  advanced  nations  are  tending — then 
why  not  give  up  the  mosquito  policy  which 
irritates,  but  can  do  no  more  P 
1  have  naught  now  to  do  with  politics,  though 
I  was  concerned  in  them  sufficiently  in  my 
past  to  be  able  to  distinguish  vapouring  from 
earnestness  and  true  patriotism  tinsel.  But  I  have 
everything  to  do  with  religion  and  education 
and  must  strive  to  guard  the  youths  who  love  and 
trust  me  throughout  India  from  those  who  would 
play  them  in  a  game  in  which  the  counters  are 
lives.  At  such  a  time  all  good  citizens  must 
speak  out,  for  the  question  is  not  one  of  ordinary 
politics,  but  of  the  very  existence  of  society. 
constitution  of  the  order. 
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Boston,  May  23.— Bipin  Chandra  Pal,  ad 
dressing  the  Moral  Education  Society  In1 
Tremont  Temple,  gloried  in  his  “heathen¬ 
ism.” 

“I  am  not  ashamed,”  he  said,  “of  appear¬ 
ing  before  you  as  a  heathen. 

“Heathen  means  one  who  Is  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  confessing 
that  I  a'm  not  a  Christian.  If  I  had  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  when  I  left  India,  my 
two  years’  residence  in  Christian  England 
and  Christian  America  and  the  closest 
study  of  the  religion  in  the  fogs  and  mists  of 
London  and  on  the  streets  of  Chicago,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York,  in  Piccadilly  and  other 
places,  have  removed  every  bit  of  doubt. 

I  am  prouder  than  ever  of  being  a  heathen, 
as  being  distinguished  from  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

“Buddhism-  does  not  exist  in  India  and 
has  not  existed  there  for  centuries.  Ignor¬ 
ance  is  faith  In  many  quarters,  and  I  will  : 
not  disturb  that  faith. 

“If  my  origin,  is  sin  it  is  mockery,  cruel 
mockery,  to  tell  me  to  rise  above  It  or  to 
go  beyond.  If  modern  psychology,  if  modern 
ethics,  teach  us  anything,  it  is  that  your 
ethical  law  is  your  natural  law,  and  that 
what  is  not  in  your  nature  you  cannot 
get  in  it  by  any  means.  You  might  as  well 
-attempt  to  draw  the  sunshine  from  a  cu¬ 
cumber. 

“No,  we  are  born  in  God.  (Applause.) 
Every  drop  of  blood  that  pulses  in  my 
veins  ia  of  God  and  from  God.  The  light  of 
my  eye  is  the  light  of  God.  If  God  is  not 
my  heart  and  in  your  heart,  he  is  nowhere. 

God  Ia  in  His  Heart. 

“The  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  heart. 
Look  upon  your  heart  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  not  with  the  forensic  fiction.  Look 
on  the  tablet  which  Moses  saw,  not  outside. 


are  con 

tent  with;  a  ritualistic  Hinduism,  | 
which  our  deluded  Brahmans  and 
Pandits  have  taught  us,  may  have 
forced  upon  us  and  try  to  induce  us-B 
to  believe  in  the  present  day.  Do  I 
your  daily  puja&,  offer  oblation  to  your™ 
family  idols,  perform  your  Upana-- 
nyans  and  marriages  with  tons  of 
money,  military  bands  and  tom-toms  ; 
give1  silver  g cxroots  anil  gplclen  thalirsJA 
to  tho  Brahmans,  at  the  Shraddas  o£| 
your  present  and  never  mind  whether! 
you  are  a  rank  atheist,  whether  yoyfl 
commit  adultery  or  the  most  heinously 
crimes  in.  the  dark,  in  your  Samaj-7; 
you  will  he  called  a  pure  and  goodf 
Hindu.  Is  this  the  religion  of  love,[ 
the  religion  of  God  that  can  give« 
salvation  ?  I  have  not  come  here  td 
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acn 
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a3  a  reformer,  or  much  less! 


pose  as  a  savant,  hut  permit  me  toj 
fell  you  that  while  paying  attention  c 
towards  material  advancement  andt 
political  demands,  which  in  them-; 
selves  are  mostly  foreign,  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  real  want.  A  nation  can 
only  he  built  and  unity  of  races  can 
be  made  possible  by  having  a  true 


and  catholic  religion.  In  true  theism  ij! 


- -  -  -  -  u  ^  j 

I  alone  will  be  found  a  solution  of  this 
otherwise  insoluble  problem." 


but  In,  his  own  heart. 

That  the  heathen  Hindoo  is  impracti 
cable  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  few 
English  soldiers  lord  it  over  300,000,000  of  f 
them.  We  may  be  impracticable  as  far  as  f 
grabbing  land  and  gold  is  concerned,  but  we  f 
claim  to  be  far  beyond  Christian  civilization  ■ 
in  matters  of  ethics. 

If  you  want  to  control  the  nerves  you 
must  control  the  appetites  for  eating  and 
drinking.  If  you  want  to  control  the  mind  r 
you  must  control  the  body.  So.  we  say  to  j 
your  children,  eat  not  the  things  that  will  j 
destroy  the  nerves.  We  say,  first  of  all,  a  : 
sane  body,  for  in  a  sane  body  only  can  a  : 
sane  mind  dwell. 

“When  a  beggar  comes  to  our  door  in  In¬ 
dia  we  do  not  send  for  a  policeman  and  1 
turn  the  beggar  over  to  him  while  wa  re¬ 
turn  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  and  strawberry  short  cake,  happy  In 
the  contemplation  that  we  have  done  our 
Christian,  duty  in  sending  a  hungry  man 
to  jail. 

“But  even  a  little  child  will  take  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  rice  or  a  couple  of  potatoes  or  a 
mango  and  give  it  to  the  beggar.  We  teach  j 
kindness  by  actions,  not  by  pictures  or  a 
bunday  school  lesson.” 


. 

eachers.  Mr.  Long  said  he  rejoiced  to  feel 
that  he  could  without  any  hesitation  answer 
the  question  that  was  so  often  raised,  “  Do 
Missions  do  any  good  in  India?  ”  “  I  do 

Long-  “  that  the  mission 
work  that  has  been  done  in  South  India  is 
a  very  rea  power  in  uplifting  the  people 
and  in  making  of  them  better  men  and 
women  A  native  Prince,  referring  not  long 
ago  to  the  work  of  Christian  Missions,  said, 
,!  am  not  a  Christian,  and  many  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  I  do  not'accept,  but 
Christian  ethics  I  accept  in  their  entirety, 
there  is  vice  and  immorality  among  Chri's- 
tian  nations,  as  among  all  nations,  but  vice 
is  condemned  amongst  Christians  as  it  is  not  i 
amongst  Hindus.  Even  amongst  our  poor  I 
'  village  Christians  the  epithet  of  “  liar  ”  is  a 
disgrace,  whereas  our  own 


blushingly. 


people 


lie  un- 


Christianity  and  the  Caste  Spirit  In  India. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Although  a  professed  follower  of  Christ.  _ _ .... 

Dharmanauda  blames  the  Christian  missionaries  j 
In  India  for  addressing  themselves  so  largely  to  i 
the  lowest  castes.  The  terms  In  which  he  speaks 
of  the  butchers,  sweepers.  Chamars  and  the  like 
who  are  embracing  Christianity  are  characteristic 
of  the  attitude  of  the  high  born  Hindoo. 

The  intellectual  Indian  can  admire  everything  < 
in  Christ  except  His  association  with  publicans  and 
sinners.  The  Gospel  has  many  charms  for  him 
but  they  arc  sadly  Impaired  by  the  fact  that  the 
common  people  hear  it  gladly.  The  feeling  Is  not 
merely  one  of  disapproval.  It-  frequently  rises  to 
bitter  resentment,  as  In  the  case  of  an  Indian  ac 
qualntance  of  mine,  who  could  never  speak  on  the 
subject  of  native  Christians  without  anger  His 
mild  face  would  fire  and  his  deferential  voice  deepen 
with  Indignation  as  he  said:  "I  hate 
hate  them!”  This,  too 


India. 

t.  Swam!  ' 


them!  I 


front  one  who  was  a  dili¬ 
gent  student  or  the  New  Testament,  particularly 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  who  avowed  belief  in  1 


the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
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Ihe  result  was  that  they  were  outcasted  by  their 
were  uuable  to  procure 


Hindu  neighbours, 


services  of  barbers 


the 
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far 
which 


,  ht'eJea  l  TU  1  rauj!l  interest  the  corres 
poudence  which  you  have  printed  on  the  subject  of 
obstacles  to  missionary  work  ia  India.  Your 
correspondents  have  noticed,  what  the  good  Vbb6 
Duoois  uiscovered  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  doc¬ 
trine  is  not  necessarily  an  obstacle  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  It  yon  try  to  convert  an  unbeliev¬ 
ing  European  yen  nave  to  convince  him  of  the 
credibility  of  miracles,  and  to  show  him  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  not  incompatible  with  what  he 
happens  to  know  of  the  teaching  of  science.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  come  into  contact  with  popular 
noti  msof  narwmism.  In  India,  miracles  present 
no  difficulty.  As  Hie  Abb<$  Dubois  pointed  out,  the 
Hindu  sculptures  are  replete  with  miracles 
more  difficult  of  belief  than’  those 
modern  Europe  accepts. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  India  are  social,  and,  roughly  sneaking 
are  two  in  number.  The  first  ispolygmiv  the 
second  caste  Now  of  these  polygamy  is  much 
fie  least  important,  for  in  Asia,  as  elsewhere 
economical  causes  are  making  marriage  a  luxury’ 
Population  has  increased  under  British  rule  and 
presses  more  and  more  hardly  on  the  means 
ot  subsistence  of  an  agricultural  country.  More 
over  life  under  a  civilised  Government  is  less 
simple  than  it  was,  and  natives  of  India  (it  has 
often  been  noticed  in  Government  publications) 
grow.m  -re  inclined  to  purchase  what  a  generation 
ago  would  have  been  considered  luxuries.  They 
indulge,  moreover,  in  the  luxury  of  travel.  A  holi¬ 
day  tour  in  Burma,  for  instance,  is  a  quite  common 
experience  of  educated  young  Indians.  These  and 
other  causes  make  for  monogamy.  But  caste  is  a 
difficulty  of  a  very  different  sort  The  Abfc<5 
Dubois,  a  man  who  had  lived  among  natives  as  a 
native,  had  toe  courage  to  remind  his  readers  that 
caste,  had  preserved  arts,  science  and  civilisation 
in  India  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  sunk  in 
barbarism.  The  author  of  that  engaging  novel, 
the  Westerners,  says  that  “  the  man  of  mixed 
blood  is  not  like  other  men.  .  no  man  lives  who  can 
predict  what  may  or  may  not  suffice  to  set  into  mo¬ 
tion  the  machinery  of  his  passions.”  One  plausible 
explanation  of  the  degeneracy  of  Greece  and  the 
Levant  is  that  South  Eastern  Europe  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  “  mongrel  ”  population.  In  America, 
the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free,  the  intermar¬ 
riage  of  the  white  and  black  population  is  restric¬ 
ted  by  rules  and  penalties  rather  more  severe  than 
those  of  Indian  castes.  In  onr  own  comparatively 
homogeneous  population  mesalliances  grow  more 
common,  and  our  noble  families  seek  wives  among 
Jewish  and  Colonial  millionaires.  But  we  still 
possess  a  royal  caste,  and  Englishmen  are  still 
proud  of  race  and  family  Only  the  other  day  1 
was  reading  a  book  written  by  a  Depnty  Magis¬ 
trate  in  Bengal,  a  strict  and  pious  Hindu. 
In  this  book  you  will  find  the  most  candid 
admiration  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian 
morality.  But  the  writer  passionately  defends 
caste  India,  he  says,  has  not  a  homogeneous  popu¬ 
lation,  but  one  which  ranges  from  the  highly  born 
Brahmin  of  Kanouj,  with  a  pedigree  whose  purity 
and  length  the  Hapsburgs  migh- envy,  to  the  un- 
j  clean  and  half  savage  Naga  who  probably  does  not 
know  the  name  of  his  grandfather.  Caste,  he 


phureh  of  Rome.  Quite  recently 


the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  ruled  that  , 
permissible  for  Christian,  Jake’  Sam 2 ntai 
m  »^rate  glasses  i[  they  are  afraid  of  £SS 
contagion  from  the  cup  One  would  think  that 
same  indulgence  might  be  allowed 

dread  a  social  contagion  not  much  less  distressing 
lnits  results  than  disease.  ressing 


Perhaps  we  do  not  realise  how  efficient  a  check 
caste  is,  in  a  tropical  couutry,  on  sexual  laxity  it 
is  a  common  remark,  sometimes,  I  suppose,  made  bv 
missionaries  themselves,  that  native  Christions  are 
a  disappointing  race  of  beings.  But  can  we  won- 
Wecall  upon  them  to  accept  not 


der  ? 


Christian  doctrine  but  the  social  system  of 


En- 


ropean  races,  Yet  we  do  not  and  cannot,  in  most 
cases,  admit  them  to  a  social  equality  with  our¬ 
selves.  Hinduism  has  a  place,  a  caste  for  its  new 
converts.  We  have  none.  We  perhaps  forget 
that  our  own  morality  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of 
Christian  belief  but  of  training  and  habit  and  so 
cial  convention.  Is  there  any  valid  reason  why 
converts  to  Christianity  should  not  retain  their 
caste  system?  The  Brahmo  Samaj,  that  most  in¬ 
teresting  result  of  the  contact  of  Christianity  with 
Hinduism,  professes  to  have  abjured  caste,  hue 
Brahmos  very  commonly  marry  within  their  caste 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  Kueh  Bihar  marriags 
was  not  entirely,  if  chiefly,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  bride  was  a  minor.  We  European 
dislike,  or  profess  to  dislike,  marriages  de  con - 
venance ,  and  the  union  of  minors.  But  amongst 
ourselves  these  are  opinions  of  quite  recent 
growth,  and  are  not  necessarily  opinions  based 
upon  Christian  influences.  Thus  when  Shakes 
peares  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is  acted  on  the 
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modern  stage  the  age  of  Beatrice  is  usually  advanc- 

On  htr  Onm a  l „  1 : •.  •  u  .  'A 
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ed  by  some  four  years  to  bring  it  into  accordance 
with  modern  notious.  Do  we  not  forget  that  Ik 
dia  is  not  only  tropical  but  mediaeval  ?  Are  v 


;  ' 


know  the  name  of  his 

says,  is  an  immemorial  system  of  bree  ling  men, 
and  has  produced  classes  of  men  differing  as 
widely  from  one  another  as  the  nations  of  Europe. 
In  Europe  men  have  learned  to  produce  varieties  of 
animals  by  preventing  promiscuous  breeding.  In 
India  the  meeting  of  Aryan,  Puranian,  Dravidian 
stocks  has  led  to  the  institution  of  caste,  a  device 
for  maintaining  the  purity  of  race,  which,  in 
Europe,  is  preserved  by  political  and  linguist!0 
isolation.  You  yourselves,  argues  the  writer,  admit 
that  the  half-caste,  the  offspring  of  an  admixture 
of  European  and  Asiatic  blood,  is  not  a  successful 
result  of  cross  breeding. 

Again,  it  is  notorious  that  among  native  Chris¬ 
tians  traces  of  caste  feeling  persist  In  1878  or 

thereabouts  I  remember  that  a  young  and  zealous 
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wi  ie  In  insisting  upon  not  conversion  merely  but 

social  reform  ?  Many  of  our  missionaries  are  no 
doubt  rightly  proud  of  their  families  and  pedigrees. 
Why  object  to  the  marvellously  systematised 
collection  of  pedigrees  which  is  called  caste,  a  thing 
as  miraculous  in  its  way  as  the  logical  perfection 
of  Sanscrit  grammar  and  the  Sanscrit  alphabet. 
Wede  not  ask  converts  to  give  up  their  language. 
Why  call  upon  them  to  condemn  a  social  system 
which  will  no  doubt  pass  away  in  time 
when  ihe  Indian  people  (or  perhaps  the  provinces 
of  India)  develope  a  national  feeling  which  shal 
take  the  place  of  caste.  Even  among  ourselves, 
with  the  sturdy  national  patriotisms  of  small 
European  communities,  class  feeling  still  survives 
Even  in  democratic  American;  there  is  not  merely 
the  broad  line  between  black  and  white  but  social 
d  st  notions  which  are  due  to  pride  of  birth.  What 
is  caste,  in  its  essence,  but  systematised  pride  of 
birth?  To  be  consistent,  Christians  should  revere 
and  not  despise  Jews  Yet  France  is  a  Christain 
country.  Surely  we  should  place  as  few  difficulties 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  Christian  converts.  Why 
should  we  forget  that  caste  has  its  good  side  as  well 
as  its  bad  one  ?  Let  us  remember  the  etymology 
of  the  word  caste,  its  derivation  from  the  Latin 
castas.  It  may  involve  artifical  notions  of  chastity ; 
but  it  still  has  its  uses,  and  India  may  well  have 
valid  reasons  for  passionately  clinging  to  an 
institution  which,  for  her,  takes  the  place 
of  the  race  feeling  and  the  patriotism  which 
is  one  of  our  most  valued  possessions  and  is 
yet,  we  mu3t  admit,  not  a  conspicuously  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment.  Indians  are  beginning  to  under- 
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stand,  faintly,  our  European  notions  of  patriotism,  !■ 


— 3ome  Indian  tribes  (more  homogeneous  than 
most)  have  felt  it  of  old  time.  Should  not  we  try  to 
uuderstand  and  respect  an  immemorial  rule  which 
is.  I  venture  to  believe,  no  more  inconsisrant  with 
Christiai  belief  than  the  patriotism  which  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  share  with  the  soldiers  who  i.ght  our 
country’s  battles)?  I  write  with  diffidence.  I  may 
be  wrong.  I  mty  have  misunderstood  the  inward¬ 
ness  of  caste.  But  I  can  claim  the  authority  of 
the  good  Ab  o6  Daoois,  and  rn  ly  perhaps  have  sug¬ 
gested  a  basis  for  a  fresh  eonsideraton  t).  a  tirne- 
o^onrod  obstacle  to  conversion- 


Dr.  A.  H.  Ewing  on  his  way  to  Ame¬ 
rica  has  read  Canon  Westcott’s  book  on 
Kabir,  and  sent  back  a  review  of  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  Makhzan. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Westcott  of  Cawnpore 
has  rendered  a  useful  service  by  collecting 
and  publishing  information  regarding  Kabir 
and  his  teachings  in  his  recent  book,  “Kabir 
and  the  Kabir  Panth.”  The  book  contains 
166  pp.  with  a  comparative  chronology, 
certain  additional  notes  aud  a  useful  glos¬ 
sary  of  technical  terms.  The  first  two  chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  the  Life  of  Kabir,  the 
third  chapter  contains  extracts  from  the 
teachings  of  Kabir  as  found  in  the  Bi  jak 
and  the  Ad  Granth,  the  fourth  chapter  is 
taken  up  with  107  Sakhis  (Testimonies)  or 
sayings,  attributed  to  Kabir,  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters  describe  the  Kabir  Panth 
(Way)  in  its  two  main  divisions  (1)  At  Bena¬ 
res  and  Maghar  and  (2)  in  the  Chattisgarh 
District,  C.  P.,  and  the  seventh  chapter  sets 
forth  the  present-day  teaching  of  Panth  as 
illustrated  in  Sukh  Nidhan  and  Amar  Mul , 
these  two  books  being  taken  as  fair  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  long  list  of  82  publications 
named  on  pp.  169-172.  The  material  gather¬ 
ed  in  this  book  is  the  result  of  inquiries 
carried  on,  amid  a  multitude  of  other  duties, 
during  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  author 
makes  no  serious  attempt  to  sift  critically 
the  material  he  has  collected.  The  book  is 

rather  an  attempt  to  gather  into  convenient 
form  such  information  as  the  followers  of 
the  Panth  are  prepared  to  give  concerning  i 
themselves  and  their  organization.  This  is  ) 
a  most  important  task  and  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary  to  that  adequate  criticism  of  the  i 
material  to  which  we  still  look  forward. 
Two  thoughts  which  the  reading  of  this  book  ‘ 
produces  may  here  be  expressed  : — (1)  Ka¬ 
bir — who  was  contemporary  with  Luther — 
brought  to  religious  questions  a  clear  mind, 
singularly  free  from  the  trammels  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  spoke  to  his  countrymen  words  that 
seem  to  have  in  them  the  very  breath  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  (2)  In  modern  times  the 
fanth  has  succumbed  to  the  pervasive  influ-  | 
ence  of  Pauranic  thought,  and  its  literature  - 
is  burdened  with  the  barren  ideas  of  a  Pan¬ 
theism  which  arrogates  all  things  to  itself 
but  blights  whatever  it  touches.  Mission-  f 
aries  and  others  interested  in  the  history  of 
Indian  religious  thought  will  find  this  book  >, 
helpful.  It  may  be  had  for  Rs.  1  /8  from 
the  Christ  Church  Mission  Press,  Cawnpore.  jif 

— — — E; 
The  Rath  Jrtfcra  or  the  oor  festival  of  “Jog 
gurnaih  was  celebrated  by  the  Hindus  on  Sun 
dey  at  Mafias  and  Bullubpore,  near  the  Seram- 
poi'e  station  on  the  East  Indian  Railway. 
Steamers,  budgerows  and  several  bundled  green 
beats  and  dingbis  were  to  be  seen  on  the  rivet  i 
Dugbh  from  MsheBh  to  Bullubpore  ghats.  Special  I 
trains  were  supplied  by  the  Esst  Indian  Rai!w*v  , 
antbomieB.  Many  thousands  of  devotees  assembh  ' 
ea  to  witnets  the  ceremonyland  make  their  festive 
ottering  at  the  shrine  of  Jaggurnath.  Men  and! 
women  from  distant  places  went  there  ou  foot 
8,00.  The  temple  was  deooraM  with  flowxrsi 
8  ,  “sensual.  The  pilgrims  continued  theirf 
eankirtans  till  the  evening.  Ther3  was  a  grand 
azas.r  011  tbe  occasion  when  toys  oi  every 
,  enption,  *Jrfl8S  and  earthern  utensils,  doth, 
y  assnare,  picture#,  ftoj  were  exposed  for  sale, 

_  br‘®k  trade  waa&one.  The  melu  will  be 
continued  for  eight  days  np  to  Monday,  the  2nd 
Jo  y,  when  the  Ponoor  Jattra  or  the  return  car 
estival  will  take  place. 


The  Pundit  Deva  Dutta  Shabma  Ag- 
nihottri  sends  to  The  Sun  from  Daood- 
nagar  a  pathetic  appeal  against  the  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  Edward  VII.,  King  and 
Emperor,  has  regarded  his  warnings  that 
the  British  Empire  is  going  to  smash.  The 
learned  Pundit’s  letters  to  the  King,  it  seems, 
have  been  returned  to  him  through  the 
post  office.  The  Pundit  is  poor,  and  there 
is  a  chance  that  he  may  be  put  in  the  Daood- 
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nagar  jail  for  debt.  He  has  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the  action  of  his  creditors: 

“  They  will  haul  me  up  In  court,  with  the  result 
that  I  will  be  sent  to  Jail.  I  do  not  grudge  to  go  to 
jail,  but  what  I  fear  Is  that  people  will  call  me  a 
cheat,  though  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  quite  other¬ 
wise.  For  It  was  only  for  the  benefit  and  welfare 
of  th'e  Government  and  the  public  that  I  spent  all 
my  own  money,  besides  what  X  borrowed  from 
others.  And  In  return  for  the  good  thus  done  by 
me  I  am  going  to  be  sent  to  jail!  Gratitude  and 
Justice  Indeed!  ” 

Under  these  circumstances  our  learned, 
unfortunate  and  unappreciated  correspond¬ 
ent  proposes  to  go  to  London,  as  he  6ays, 
“to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  that  I  do  not  indulge  in  trash  and 
balderdash”;  and  he  asks  subscriptions  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  journey,  with  a 
suite  of  twenty-five  Brahmins.  He  prom¬ 
ises  to  live  in  strict  orthodox  style  during 
his  stay  in  London  and  thinks  the  journey 
will  cost  about  a  lac  of  rupees. 

We  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  for  the 
Pundit  Deva  Dutta  Sharma  Agnihottri, 
unless  it  is  to  suggest  to  him  that  under 
enlightened  modern  methods  the  generous 
ruler  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  some¬ 
times  is  gracious  enough  to  arrange  for  the 
free  transportation  of  parties  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  desiring  to  travel  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  to  visit  him  at  his  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment. 

-•  ---- 


DOES  ENGLAND  FOSTER  IDOLATRY 
IN  INDlIA? 


Recentl^  au  English  missionary  in  In¬ 
dia  has  published  a  book,  calling  attention 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  tending  to  foster  and  propagate 
Hindu  idolatry.  In  all  the  Government 
schools,  he  says,  “  the  follies  and  filth  of 
one  of  tlie  most  vile  and  vicious  histories  of 
the?  god  Krishna”  are  freely  taught,  and 
very  often  by  a  Brahmin  employed  by  the 
Government,  But,  while  the  heathen  gods 
are  thus  honored  in  all  the  Government  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions,  the  Christian  Bible  is 
excluded  and  every  “  Christian  allusion  ” 
is  carefully  weeded  out  of  tlie  Government 
school-hooks.  The  missionary  also  com¬ 
plains  of  the  frequent  absence  or  all  allusion 
to  God  in  the  Government’s  dealings  with 
the  heathen  population,  and  denounces  the 
authorities  for  their  disregard  of  the  Sab 
hath  in  permitting  work  on  Government 
buildings,  etc.  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  the 
same  as  on  other  days  of  the  week. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times,  consider¬ 
ing  another  phase  of  the  religious  question 
in  India  (its  political  side),  says  that,  while 
Englishmen  boast  of  the  fact  that  England 
is  the  greatest  Mohammedan  power  in 
Asia,  they  do  not  know,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  that  their  government  is  the  means 


fiy  which  a  most  active  Moslem  propagarxd 
ls  carried  on,  and  that  wherever  the  En¬ 
glish  standard  is  carried  among  a  previous¬ 
ly  unannexed  ‘  infidel  ’  people  there  a 
wholesale  conversion  to  Mohammedanism 
at  once  begins.”  The  lawless  hill  tribes  of 
Afgli  anistan,  he  says,  hastened  to  join  tlie 
English  army,  because  of  the  protection  it 
affords.  “  But  our  Indian  officials,  mil¬ 
itary,  as  well  as  civil,  are  fenced  round  by  a 
staff  of  Mohammedan  underlings,  and  the 
Afridi  or  Vaziri  who  would  approach  them 
soon  finds  that  the  only  potent  password  is 
the  Kelimeh  of  the  Moslem  faith.” 

At  this  point  the  writer  leaves  this  very 
interesting  question,  and  takes  up  another 
of  equal  importance,  viz.-rthe  danger  to 
English  rule  in  India  of  the  wide  dissem¬ 
ination  of  the  tenets  of  the  Wahabis,  the' 
reformers  of  Mohammedanism.  He  elves 
an  extended  sketch  of  the  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  of  these  fanatics,  who,  he  says,  “have 
an  immensely  extended  and  admirable  or¬ 
ganization  in  India.”  The  sect  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  young  Arabian,  named 
Wahhab.  In  a  few  years  Central  Arabia 
was  brought  uuder  the  sway  of  the 
reformer,  whose  tenets  were : 

I,  Absolute  and  complete  resignation  to 
G-od ,  2,  i  eject  ion  of  all  mediation  between  j 
God  and  man,  such  as  tlie  prayers  of  saints 
and  even  the  influence  of  Mohammed  him¬ 
self;  3,  following  the  letter  of  the  Koran 
and  rejection  of  all  glosses  and  traditions; 

4,  absolute  rejection  of  all  extraneous  forms 
and  ceiemonies;  o,  expectation  of  the  com-  i 
ing  of  the  Imam,  who  will  lead  the  true 
believers  to  victory  over  the  infidels:  6,  the  ■ 
duty  of  waging  an  incessant  aud  implacable 
war  against  all  infidels;  7,  implicit  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  spiritual  head.”’ 

The  Wahabis*  were  most  strongly  opposed 
to  all  luxuries  and  ornaments.  They  re-  j 
garded  it  as  a  crime  to  wear  a  silk  dress,  j 
and  the  use  of  tobacco  was  deemed  worthy 
of  death.  The  Wahabis  extended  their 
power  by  arms,  aDd  captured  Mecca,  the 
Holy  City,  and  Medina,  the  place  of  the 
prophet’s  tomb.  At  last  they  were  con¬ 
quered  by  an  army  sent  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  but  were  not  annihilated.  Their 
tenets  were  diligently  preached  in  India,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  by 
Say v id  Ahmed,  who  pressed  upon  his  fol¬ 
lowers  the  duty  of  exterminating  the  infi¬ 
del  English  and  Sikhs.  The  slkhs  were 
attacked,  in  1831,  by  a  Wahabi  army  and 
defeated,  and  Ahmed,  seizing  Peshawur, 
proclaimed  himself  as  Vicegerent  of  God 
and  scourge  of  the  infidel.  Though  he 
was  soon  after  slain,  his  followers  still  re¬ 
main  on  the  borders,  “  fomenting  sedition, 
receiving  large  contributions  of  men  and 
arms  from  all  parts  of  India,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  prosecute  their  favorite  scheme  of 
war  to  the  death  against  the  infidel.” 

Though  this  colony  has  been  reduced  to 
insignificance,  says  the  writer,  “  the  Waha¬ 
bi  sect  has  never  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  Indian  Mussul- 
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mans,”  and  its  dangerous  organization  is 
;  still  in  existence. 

“This  organization  consists,  firstly .  of 
,  the  central  propaganda  at  Patna,  originally 
5  established  by  the  Khalifehs,  or  deputies  of 
;  Sayyid  Ahmed,  in  1821 ,  which  continued 
a  hot-bed  of  overt  sedition  until  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent  broken  up  by  numerous  state 
trials;  secondly,  of  seditious  literature,  in 
which  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
India  is  prophesied  and  looked  forward  to 
with  certainty  and  exultation;  thirdly,  of 
i  missionaries  selected  from  among  the  most 
!  earnest  and  promising  youths  and  eareful- 
■*  ly  trained  up  in  the  doctrines  of  the  sect, 
which  they  are  then  sent  throughout  India 
’  to  disseminate;  and,  lastly,  of  local  central 
stations  in  various  districts,  each  with  its 
a  machinery  for  collecting  money  and  dis- 
1  sem mating  doctrines.  Several  of  these  last 
|  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  govern¬ 
ment;  have  been  broken  up,  and  their  lead- 
’  ers  punished  with  transportation;  thus 
proving  that  they  are  not  the  mere  bunn¬ 
ies  rc.li^jous  institutions  some  would  make 
them  out  to  be.”- . 

It  is  true  that  a  solemn  tribunal  at  Mecca 
has  pronounced  India  not  Dar  ul-Harb,  or 
enemy’s  country;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
“  Wahabis  uncompromisingly  hold  the 
doctrine  that  Jehad,  or  war  against  the  in¬ 
fidel.  is  a  duty,  and  that  certain  disaffected 
Moslems  cling  to  the  idea  that  it  may  be  at 
some  time  carried  out.”  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  calls  ou  the  Government  to  be 
watchful,  and  to  look  carefully  into  the 
subject  of  “  the  wholesale  conversions  to 
Mohammedanism.  ” 
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The  vernacular  daily  Nayak,  in  its  leader  of 
Tuesday,  says: — 

When  Krishna  saves 
Who  can  kill  ? 

Who  can  sav  e 
When  Krishna  kills  ?- 
This  is  a  Bengali  maxim  and  Lord  Ilardinge 
was  snatched  away  from  the  jaws  of  death.  It  is 
God  who  saved  our  very  dear  Viceroy.  India's 
people,  one  and  all,  are  praying  to  the 
Almighty  that  His  Excellency  may  coma 
round  before  long. 

The  outrage  has  neither  incensed  nor  annoy¬ 
ed  us — neither  has  it  inflamed  us  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  for  revenge.  We  have,  instead,  bent 
our  head  low  in  shame  and  humiliation.  Had 
Hinduism  its  sway  over  the  Hindus,  and  had 
not  the  Indians  been  charmed  by  the  material¬ 
istic  West,  a  sin  so  grave  as  this  would  not 
have  been  possible.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
man  dropped  from  the  sky  and  then  threw  the 
bomb.  We  think  and  we  believe  also,  that  the 
incident  is  the  result  of  a  long  preparation.  It 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  C.  I.  D.  were  a 
little  more  careful.  What  Indians  do,  Indiaris 
know. 

Those  who  pledge  their  life  to  their  duties 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  leaders  of  the 
country,  who  lead  public  thought,  have  a  duty 
to  themselves.  It  will  not  do  if  their  duties 
end  in  expressions  of  sorrow  like  so  many  actors 
It  is  they  who  sowed  the  seed  of  discontent  by 
their  constitutional  agitation.  We  know  Lord 
Ilardinge  is  a  far-sighted  and  iberal-minded 
ruler.  He  will  not  change  his  policy  on 
a  -count  of  this  outrage. 

Tradition  says  that  Delhi  is  a  demon  land 
Its  thirst  for  human  blood  is  never  quenched. 
This,  is  why  the  blood  of  a  loyal  subject,  an 
innocent  boy  and  a  kind  ruler  had  to  be  poured 
into  its  thirsty  throat. 

All  people  say  that  the  outrage  smells  of  no 
politics.  It  is  not  correct.  The  incident  might 
have  been  the  work  of  those  who  thrive  on 
the  discontent  of  the  people. 

What  good  will  come  out  if  you  hack  to 
pieces  those  who  are  mere  puppets  and  play 
•  nto  the  hands  of  others  ?  Can  you  not  catch 
those  who  are  the  root  of  this  evil — who  supply 
counsel  as  well  as  money,  who  lead  astray  our 
boys  and  poison  the  whole  lot  ? 
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SIR  NARAYAN  CH  ANDAVARKAR. 
Speech  at  the  Elphinstone  High  Scbooi. 
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nnn^l  distribution  (,f  inizos  to  the  pupils 
of  th *s  Elphinstone  High  School  took  place  or. 
June  g?,  in  the  hsll  of  the  institution  in  Ci  nick- 
shank  Road,  Bombay,  the  lion.  Sir  N.  G 
Cbandavarkar  presiding. 

Sir  Narayan,  io  the  course  of  his  address,  said 
bis  presence  tbat  afternoon  amongst  the  principal 
and  teachers  and  pupils  of  that  institution  brought 
back  to  bis  mind  the  days  when  forty  years  ago  h 
was  bimslf  a  student  in  the  school.  He  admonish¬ 
ed  the  students  to  utilise  their  opportuuit.ie 
now  and  so  conduct  themselves  that  their  industry 
and  ti  nth  fulness,  Hieir  enthusiasm  in  their  play 
and  their  earnest, ness  in  their  studies,  their '  be- 
dience  to  the  teachers,  atrd,  above  all,  their  xffec 
tion  for  their  home  arid  country  might  make  one 
say  who  saw  them  that  they  were  the  students  of 
the  institution  which  boie  the  proud  name  of 
Moun  tstuart  Elphinstone  —  (applause) — a  name 

which  they  cherished  with  affection  and  with 
deep  gratitude,  because  he  was  the  founder  of 
that  system  of  education  which  had  made  that 
Presidency  what  it  was.  He  had  enshrined  him¬ 
self  in  the  hearts  not  only  of  those  of  his  own 
generation,  but  of  all  the  generations  that  had 
succeeded  him,  feir  Narayan  then  referred  to 
the  services  rendered  to  the  institution  by  the 
late  Mr.  Kirkham,  who  had  been  its  principal 
for  several  years  previous  to  1873  and  who  subse- f 
quently  took  au  active  and  useful  part  in  the  eivic  I 
life  of  Bombay  ;  by  Prineipal  Jacob,  who  * 
iutrodueed  into  the  school  a  passion  for  the  noble 
game  of  cricket;  and  by  the  lnte  Mr.  Waman 
Abaji  Modak,  the  first  Indian  prineipal  of  the 
institution,  who  was  a  great  disciplinarian. 

Study  of  Sanskrit. 

Mr,  Principal  Contractor,1  Sir  Narayan  con¬ 
tinued,  has  told  us  a  tale  of  woe  in  his  report 
that  has  considerably  disconcerted  me.  He  ha- 
told  us  that  it  is  only  the  most  intellectual  of 
Hindu  students  that  take  Sanskrit  as  their  second 
language  ;  whilst  the  less  intellectual  of  them  tak 
up  some  other  language.  The  contrast  would 
become  very  much  striking  if  I  slightly 
change  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Principal 
Contractor.  It  is  a  compliment  well  deserved  when 
paid  to  the  students  who  take  Sanskrit  for  their 
second  lauguage,  when  we  speak  of  them  as  most 
intellectual  of  students  ;  but  I  would  deny  even 
the  slightest  intellectualism  to  the  Hindus  who 
discard  Sanskrit  and  take  any  other  language  as 
their  second  language.  I  would  not  even  call  them 
the  least  intellectual.  I  would  call  them  indolent 
The  reason  why  they  do  not  take  up  Sanskrit  as 
their  second  language  is  that  they  say  it  is  a  very 
hard  language  to  learn.  But  if  it  is  a  hard  langu¬ 
age  to  learn,  the  harder  you  learn  it  the  more 
richly  you  are  rewarded  in  latter  life  Sanskrit  is 
the  premier  language  amongst  all  languages.  It 
is  musical  in  its  intonations  ;  it  is  rich  in  its 
.  literature  ;  it  is  highly  developed  in  all  kinds  of 
philosophy  ;  and  its  grammar  is  perfection  itself. 
That  we  should  give  it  up  because  it  is  hard  to 
learn  reflects  the  highest  discredit  upou  us  Hindus 
If  I  were  asked  ;  “  What  is  a  Hindu  ?  ”  I  would  ans^ 

'  W9r  the  question  by  defining  the  term  Hindu  in  a 
negative  form  and  say  he  is  a  non-Hindu  who 
does  not  take  up  Sanskrit  as  bis  second  language. 
(Applause.)  Rigid  accuracy  i*  the  first  mark  of 
culture  and  education  ;  and  Sanskrit  imports 
to  you  more  tl.air  any  other  language,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that  any  other  subject,  the  habit  $ 
of  rigid  accuracy.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  ! 
that,  emiueut  orientalist,  Sir  Ramkrishna  Bhan- 
darkar — (applause.)—  a  napte  which  ought  to  call 
forth  feelings  of  highest  reverence  among  us  re 
marked  to  me  that  the  curse  of  the  present  day’  in 
the  case  of  the  majority  of  our  educated  people 
is  loose  thinking,  loose  writing,  careless  habits 
of  criticism  without  due  regard  to  truth  and 
accuracy.  He  said  that  in  order  to  correct 
that  habit  we  must  go  to  our  ancient  literature 
in  Sanskrit,  because  whatever  the  faults  be 
of  those  aucient  writers,  poet  and  philosophers 
they  were  thinkers  of  rigid  accuracy.  They 
were  patient,,  careful  and  accurate,  and  hence 


it  was  that  you  find  in  them  a  s^ 
truth,  of  scholarship  and  gentlemanlioess.  Again 
there  are  many  scholars  in  Europe  and  America 
who  cultivate  Sanskrit  literature  They  a- e  try¬ 
ing  to  dive  into  its  philosophy  and  interpret  its  deep 
meaning.  We  are  learning  Sanskrit,  but  we  are 
not  able  to  interpret  its  philosophy  in  the  way  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  interpret'd.  I  now  make  an 
earnest  appeal  to  you,  young  men,  to  whwne  the 
choice  is  left  to  take  up  Sanskrit,  to  cultivate  it. 
Do  not  Deglect  it,  but  worship  it  on  its  shrine.  You 
will  find  in  Sanskrit  literature,  philosophy,  law  and 
science  something  on  the  foundation  of  which  you 
can  build  your  owu  greatness,  and  the  greatuess  of 
your  own  country.’  (  Applause.) 

Sir  Narayan  then  proceeded  to  impress  upon 
the  students  the  necessity  of  cultivating  con¬ 
centration,  wirich,  he  said,  was  the  mother 
of  accuracy,  and  called  upon  each  and 
every  student  of  the  institution  to  read  the 
biography  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen,  scholars  and  soldiers 
England  had  ever  produced,  a  man,  who,  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Principal  Contractor,  was  greater 
than  his  career.  (Applause.)  In  concluding  his 
remarks,  Sir  Narayau  offered  a  prize  to  the  stu¬ 
dent*  of  the  institution  for  the  best  essay  ou 
Mouutstuart  Elphinstone. — The  Times  of  Indio. 
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THE  HEART  OF  HINDUISM. 

II. — Hermit  or  Householder  ? 

(By  Sir  Narayan  Chanda  varkar.) 

No  sacred  text  has  more  powerfully  exercised 
deep  influence  ou  the  Hindu  community  of  all 
shades  of  caste  aud  opinion  than  that  which  is 
embodied  in  the  words  dharma,  artha,  kama  and 
moksha ,  meaning,  duty,  wealth,  desires,  and  final 
absolution  or  salvation.  This  has  become  a 
household  text,  familiar  more  or  less 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowliest  of  Hindus. 
It  forms  the  pivot  of  Hindu  society.  It 
has  been  the  soul,  so  to  say,  of  Hindu  philo¬ 
sophy  and  theology  ;  round  it  has  ranged  many 
a  controversy.  The  Hindu  jurist  has  borne  it  in 
miod  in  laying  down  the  principles  of  Hindu  law  ; 
and  the  Hindu  law-books,  from  which  our  courts 
take  their  dicta  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
refer  to  it  now  and  again  as  if  it  formed  the  root 
of  law  as  of  religion  and  society.  The  lower  classes 
of  Hindu  society  may  not  utter  it  as  do  the 
higher  classes,  but  familiar  talk  with  them  as 
to  the  destiny  of  man  in  this  world  soon  convinces 
you  that  the  spirit  of  the  text  has  formed  their 
views  and  ideals  of  life. 

The  text  means  that  man  lives  for  the  pursuit 
of  four  objects  in  this  world— for  duty,  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  desires,  and,  lastly,  for  the  attainment  of 
salvation  after  death.  Some  exponents  of 
Hinduism  represented  by  the  school  of  Jaimioi, 
called  the  Mimamsaka  school,  to  which  a  Hindu 
lawyer,  well-knowing  his  duty,  turns  for  the 
interpretation  of  an  obscure  or  difficult  text  iu  the 
authoritative  works  on  Hindu  law,  deny  the  last 
of  these  four  objects.  According  to  them,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  moksha  or  salvation  as  a  separate 
object  ;  the  first  object,  dhatma,  meaniog  duty, 
involves  and  leads  to  salvation.  Jaimini’s  opponent 
Badarayana,  the  father  and  founder  of  what  is 
called  the  Vedanta  school,  holds  to  salvation  as  a 
distinct  object  by  itself.  However  this  be,  the 
text  itself,  as  it  is,  is  practically  accepted  as 
phrasing  life’s  ideals  by  the  Hindu  community 
and  even  the  meanest  coolie  has  some  consciousness 
of  it. 

What  is  Dharma  1 
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Of  the  four  objects,  dharma  or  duty  has  pre¬ 
dominance.  This  is  the  second  universal  truth 
of  Hinduism.  There  is  no  jarring  note  as  to  that. 
Duty  is  taken  to  be  the  predominant  object, 
because  the  other  objects  derive  their  source 
and  strength  from  it.  Then  comes  the  question, 
what  is  dharma  or  duty  1  It  means,  primarily, 
belief  in  the  Deity,  and  secondarily,  the  per 
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formance  of  all  the  duties,  sacred  and  secular 
prescribed  by  the  Shastras  and  society.  What 
these  duties  are,  whether  the  Vedas  are  all 
in  all — that  is  a  taugled  web  of  Hindu 
religion  and  society;  but  writing  as  a  layman  for 
lay  readers,  anxious  to  put  my  finger  on  what 
has  been  accepted  by  all  exponents  of  Hinduism 
of  acknowledged  authority  as  a  maxim  of  universal 
truth,  I  may  say  that  the  highest  d karma,  i.e., 
duty,  is  laid  down  by  all  as  consisting  in  what  is 
called  atma  darshana,  meaning  the  realisation  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit  which  is  in  every  human 
being.  That  word  datshana  again  is  a  household 
word  among  Hiudus,  The  Bhatia  or  Bania  man 
or  woman,  whom  you  see  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  or  at  suntet  in  Bhuleshwar,  going  to 
pay  his  or  her  homage  to  the  Vallabhacharya 
Maharaja,  will  tell  you,  when  you  ask  where 
they  are  going,  that  they  are  going  for 
darshanc x.  Literally,  it  means *  1  to  see,1  but, 

spiritually — and  the  word  embodies  a  spiritual 
idea — it  means  ‘  a  vision,’  the  master  light  of 
seeing.  The  pilgrim  goes  to  his  sacred  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  his  dat  shana,  that  is,  realising  his 
vision  of  God.  So  also,  when  the  King-Empetor 
was  at  Delhi,  aud  large  crowds  of  people  used 
to  assemble  on  the  roads,  from  where  they 
expected  their  Sovereign  and  the  Queen- 
Empress  to  pas9,  and  policemen  with  their 
batons  used  to  press  the  crowds  back  aud  tell  them 
to  go  away,  the  words  of  the  police  being  :  jao 
hyass  ( go  away  from  here),  the  assembled  people 
were  heard  to  say  :  Badshaha  ke  darshana  karke 
jayange  (we  shall  go  after  making  the  darshana  of 
the  Emperor). 

So  atma  dharshana,  which  Hinduism  recognises 
as  the  highest  duty,  meaus  a  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Soul  who  resides  in  each  of  us,  and  the  vision  or 
darshana  means  realising  the  Supreme,  not  mere¬ 
ly  seeing  but  attaining  to  Him,  becoming  at  one 
with  Him.  It  is  best  interpreted  in  the  words : 
1  Behold,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.1 

How  is  this  ‘  vision  ’  to  be  realised  ?  That,  again, 
is  a  vexed  question  of  Hindu  theology  and 
philosophy.  Some  say,  by  karma,  or  actions  , 
others  say,  by  jnana  or  knowledge.  The 
Bhagavat  Puraua  has  a  passage  in  which  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  point  are  mentioned 
and  God  is  made  to  say 


ticism,  provided  he  acquires  wealth  justly,  js  Cui 
tured,  is  hospitable  to  guests,  keeps  sacred  the 


memory  of  his  ancestors  and  the  saints  and  sages 
and  is,  above  all,  truthful.  This  latter  school  is  re¬ 
presented  by  the  Bhagavad  Gita  aud  the  great 


\ ajnyavalkya,  the  legislator  of  Hiudus,  greater 
than  even  Manu,  because  all  Hindu  law  and  polity 
as  now  observed  derive  their  force  from  him. 
Yajnyavalkya  himself  ended  his  days  as  an  ascetic’ 
after  having  distributed  his  property  among  his 

wives.  But  he  knew  better  than  he  practised— he 

knew  man  was  a  sociable  animal  and  that 
asceticism  must  mean  the  decay  of  society. 
And  his  teaching  constitutes  the  heart  of 
Hinduism.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a  Hindu 
lives  to  marry  ;  and  it  is  true  that  caste  and 
custom  have  marred  the  glory  and  sanctity  of  the 
institution  of  marriage  as  the  means  of  atma 
darshana.  But  Yajnyavalkya  knew  what  asceticism 

and  celibacy  must  lead  to  in  civilised  societies _ 

witness  the  condition  of  France  just  now.  So 
his  gospel  given  to  Hindus  was  in  effect  this  : 
‘  Become  grihastas  or  householders.1  And  follow¬ 
ing  him  the  sages  of  Hinduism  have  laid  down: 
‘  Asceticism  and  celibacy  are  not  for  the  age  of 
Kaliyug,  which  means  the  present  age.1 

The  ‘Mild  Hindo.1 


made  to  say  ; — ‘  I  am  not  pleased 
with  the  practices  of  Yoga  (meditation  and  action), 
or  with  the  religion  of  Sankhya  (knowledge), 
or  with  the  study  and  following  of  the 
Vedas,  or  with  performance  of  penances, 
or  by  renunciation,  or  sacrifices,  or  charity 
and  acts  of  public  utility,  or  by  alms,  or 
fasts  or  worship  of  gods,  or  recitation  of  secret 
mantras,  or  visits  to  sacred  places,  or  rules  of 
restraint  and  religious  observances,  so  much  as  I 
am  pleased  by  the  company  of  the  good,  which 
destroys  all  other  companionship.1  The  Bhagavad 
Gita  brushes  all  these  different  modes  of  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  and  centres  it  in  Love  of 
God  and  Man,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  : 
‘  Love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  and  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.’ 

The  Acquirement  or  Love. 

But  love  is  an  active  quality.  How  is  it  best 
acquired,  if  the  supreme  end  of  existence  is  atma 
darshana  or  realisation  by  each  of  us  of  the 
Supreme  Soul  and  the  salvation  consequent  upon 
that  realisation  ?  Here  again,  we  have  one  school 
within  the  fold  of  Hinduism  divided  against 
another.  According  to  one  school,  man  has 
four  stages  in  life.  Beginning  as  a  student, 
living  the  life  of  a  bachelor,  he  ^passes 
the  second  stage,  that  of  marriage, 
grihasta  or  householder;  then 
third  stage  that  of  an  anchorite 


The  Vishnu  Purana,  which  charmed  the  soul  of 
Emerson,  upholds  the  householder  as  the  only 
favourite  of  God  and  makes  light  of  the  ascetic  as  a 
person  of  little  or  no  wojrth.  The  Bhagavad  Gita 
was  written  to  keep  men  to  the  world  to  perform 
their  duty  by  action  and  an  active  life,  instead  qf 
running  away  from  it  in  the  name  of  God  and 
despising  it.  So  also  Ramdas,  the  saint  of  Maha- 
rastra,  says:  ‘  Live  the  ordered  life  of  a  family 
man  aud  realise  the  Supreme  Soul  and  then  you 
will  gain  both  this  world  and  the  next.1  And 
saints  such  as  Tukaram  preached  the  same. 

The  heart  of  the  Hindu  community  then  is  at 
the  core  the  heart  of  the  man  who  tries  to  win 
and  realise  the  Kingdom  of  God  within  him  by 
means  of  the  life  of  a  householder,  keeping  his 
home  to  serve  his  society  and  State,  because 
it  is  the  home  out  of  which  come  the  State  and 
Heaven.  But  the  school  of  asceticism  has 
not  failed  to  exercise  its  sinister  influence 
on  that  heart,  and  so  the  Hindu  has  come  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  house-holder  and  the  ascetic ;  he 
struggles  blindly  between  the  two,  and  hence  the 
|  m'ld  Hindu,1  his  chaos  and  confusion,  his 
innumerable  castes,  aud  dissensions.  And  yet 
there  is  the  heart,  would  we  but  see  it,  and  hear 
it  whole  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original  sound¬ 
ness  ! — The  Times  of  India. 
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MR.  MONTAGU  AND  MUSLIMS. 

(The  Gujarati.') 

The  policy  of 
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policy  of  en  -(imaging,  patronising  or 
a  particular  comm  nity  at  the  expense 
communities,  whether  consciously  or 
t "consciously  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Indian  press, 
has  resulted  in  lamentable  consequences  in  this 
country.  Some  of  them  were  foreseen  by 
many  people,  and  others  are  becoming  manifest 
by  degrees.  Lord  Ourzon’s  scheme  of  partition, 
assuming  it  was  wholly  well-intentioned,  has 


he  passes  to 
and  becomes  a 
he  enters  on  the 
and  he  ends  by 
becoming  an  ascetic  ( yati ).  Unless  he  ends  his  life 
as  an  ascetic,  he  can  find  no  salvation  ;  there  is  no 
true  atma  darshana  for  him.  The  first  three 
stages  well-lived  may  lead  him  to  heaven  after  death 
but  he  must  come  back  to  earth  and  pass  through 
its  turmoil  again  and  again.  The  other  school 
holds  otherwise.  According  to  it,  the  householder, 
who  lives  the  active  life  of  a  family  man,  and 
serves  his  fellows  and  his  country,  who  is,  in  other 
words,  what  Green  calls  ‘the  honest  citizen  ,  can 
find  salvation  without  ending  his  old  age  in 


asce- 


produced  results  which  even  he  had  not  foreseen. 
Bur,  the  estrangement  between  the  Hindus  and 
Vlahomedans  which  it  brought  about  in  Beogal 
and  elsewhere  as  a  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 

1  agitation  which  the  country  witnessed  on  both 
M  "ides  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  upon 

he  Indian  public.  In  the  Punjab  and 

he  United  Provinces  the  feeling  between  the 
wo  communities  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been 
ts  cordial  as  one  would  like  to  see  it  established. 
Lord  Minto’s  reforms,  while  welcome  in  many 
respects,  were  based  in  a  vital  direction  upon 
erroneous  notions  and  principles  and  have 
sown  the  seed  of  racial  differences  and  dis- 


'  agreements.  Whether  it  will  grow  or  decay 


.  I  h^as  yet  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  deepanxi 


xiety 


to  those  Hindus  ancf  MallomeHans  ana  fothose  of 
our  rulers  who  sincerely  desire  that  both  the  com¬ 


munities  should  march  hand  in  baud  in  the  path 
of  moral  and  material  progress.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  signs  are  patent  that  a  sort  of  self-assertive 
consciousness  has  been  aroused  iu  the  mind 
of  our  Mahomedau  countrymen  the  manifestations 
of  which  have  been  far  from  wise  or  satisfactory 
in  certain  instances.  The  recent  history  of  this 


city  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  mote 


1 


creditable,  if  this  feeling  of  excssive  self-importance 
coupled  wiih  a  general  belief,  however  ill-founded, 
that  the  authorities  are  always  ready  to  conciliate 
them  at,  any  sacrifice,  had  not  been  allowed  to 
glow  and  spread.  The  recent  history  of  Bengal 
would  also  have  been  free  from  certain  painful 
and  even  shameful  features  but  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  prevalence  of  a  similar  feeling.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Montagu  in  a  recent  speech  have  called 
forth  indignant  protests  from  Mahomedans  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Mr.  Montagu  to 
differentiate  between  the  Mahomedans  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  the  reit  of  Islamic  India  with  a  view 
to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  protestations  of  the 
former  against  the  administrative  changes  anno¬ 
unced  at  Delhi,  when  more  cogent  arguments 
were  available  in  their  support.  But  it  is 
going  too  far  to  say,  as  an  Anglo-Indian 
contemporary  does,  that  Mr.  Montagu  has  ‘aspers¬ 
ed  the  nationality  aod  creed  of  Musalmans.’ 
This  extraordinary  interpretation  ef  Mr.  Monta¬ 
gu’s  remarks  exemplifies  the  spirit  in 
which  some  Anglo-Indian  papers  have 
espoused  the  claims  aud  contentions  of  the 
Maliomedan  community.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  the  hon.  Moulvi  Rafiuddiu,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  League, 
wants  the  world  to  believe  that  the  Mahomedans 
of  modern  India  are  1  the  descendants  of  a  con¬ 
quering  aud  a  ruling  race,’  and  that  his  League 
holds  the  view  that  ‘ the  only  homogeneous  people 
in  India  are  the  Indian  Mahomedans .’  This 

hollow-sounding  bombast  is  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  that  is  now  being  displayed 
by  some  over-zealous  spokesmen  of  our  Moslem 
countrymen.  The  people  of  this  city,  who  have 
not  forgotten  the  history  of  the  Mohurrum  festi¬ 
val  in  Bombay,  will  ba  the  last  to  acquiesce  in 
Mr  Kafiuddin’s  sweeping  contention.  They  will 
certainly  not  be  prepared  to  ignore  the  superior 
claims,  for  instance,  <  f  the  Parsee  community,  to 
be  treated  as  a  homogeneous  race.  The  claim 
that  the  Sunni  community  has  successfully  put 
forward  to  appoint  a  Sunni  President  for 
the  Anju-man-i-Islam  in  preference  to  a  highly 
respected  Shia  gentleman  shows  that  the 
pretensions  advanced  by  the  hon.  Moulvi  Rafi- 
uddin  are  more  exaggerated  than  real  as 
they  almost  always  are.  Mr.  Montagu’s  remarks 
have  raised  a  storm  in  a  tea  cup,  but  the  storm 
will  not  be  without  its  lesson,  though  it  will  be 
many  years  before  it  is  fully  learnt  aud  acted  upon 
in- the  proper  quarters.  No  one  desires  to  offend 
the  just  suseeptibilites  or  to  disregard  the  just 
claims  of  the  Mahomedau  community,  nor  did  Mr. 
Montagu  ever  dream  of  doing  so.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  hard  sociological  facts  and  contemporary 
history  ought  to  be  ignored  iu  the  examination, 
consideration,  and  settlement  of  the  problems  of 
the  day.  The  homogeneity  of  the  Mahomedans 
in  India  might  have  had  its  effect  on  Turkish  or 
for  the  matter  of  that,  on  European  politics. 
But  the  Madras  Times  seems  to  be  wholly 
unaffected  by  it.  It  has  had  the  hardihoed  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Montagu’s  views  and  to  justify 
their  soundness.  Commenting  on  the  Madras 
Muslim  League’s- protest  against  Mr.  Montagu’s 
statement  that  the  Moslems  of  India  are  not  a 
homogeneous  people  the  Madras  Times  wiites;  — 

‘While  the  reasoning  adopted  by  the  League  is 
quite  understandable  we  feel  bound  to  say  that 
Mr.  Montagu  was  rather  thinking  of  the  different 
racial  stocks,  from  which  the  Moslems  of  India 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  recruited.  The 
census  of  India  records  and  reports  bear  him  out  to 
the  hilt  andthere  can  be  no  mistaking  the  language 
he  has  used.  He  was  talking  specially  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems  of  East  Bengal  who,  any  one  who  has  any  j 


personal  knowledge  of  East  Bengal  will  testify, 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  their  Hindu 
bretheru  there.  Mr.  Montagu  is  on  unehakeable 
ground.  The  League  ;by  its  protest  is  not  fighting 
against  Mr.  Montagu,  but  against  hard  facts  made 
oUt  by  patient  investigators  all  over  India.  Iu  fine, 
its  quarrel,  if  indeed  it  has  one,  should  be  not 
with  Mr.  Montagu,  but  with  the  Indian  sociolo¬ 
gists  and  census  enumerators  and  tabulators, 
who  go  rouud  every  census  year  to  chronicle  In- 

sJiart’ti  rAnhPfl  and  races.* 
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dian’s  tribes,  castes  and  races 

All  is,  however,  well  that  ends  well.  Mr. 
Moutagu  has  made  ample  amends  for  the  mis¬ 
understanding  his  remarks  had  produced  in  some 
quarters.  In  reply  to  Mr.  MacCallum  Scott, 
concerning  his  references  to  Mahomedans  in 
Eastern  Bengal,  Mr.  Montagu  expressed  regret 
that  his  remarks  had  given  rise  to  misunderstand- 
ing  or  misapprehension  among  Mahomedan  people  t 
of  India.  He  recognised  that  Mahomedaus  i 
were  auimated  by  religious  feeling  which  J 
produced  unity  making  them  independent  of 
geographical  or  racial  separation,  and  went  :• 
on  to  declare  that  the  history  of  India  showed 
that  Government  was  mindful  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  placed  upon  them  by  the  unswerving  con¬ 
fidence  of  Mahomedans  in  the  British  rule.  Mr. 
Montagu,  in  his  desire  to  remove  misapprehen¬ 
sions,  has  perhaps  again  erred  in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  But  our  Mahomedan  countrymen  at  any 
rate  ought  now  to  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
authoritative  explanation. 


Literature  «n  Mendicancy. — Quite  aa  agi- 
j  tatiou  is  now  being  carried  on  ag-iiast  mendi¬ 
cancy  *s  pnetis'd  in  Isdi-1,  and  we  a>e  iu  | 
:  receipt,  fays  the  Englishman,  of  a-  TirU  pamph-  i; 

lets  devoted  to  showi  g  how  great  is  the  strain  : 
i  on  the  resm-ces  tf  the  country  owing  to  the 
'  thousands  ef  aolr-bodied  persons  who  make  uss  ! 

ol  Hindu  chaiity  as  an  excuse  for  ao  idle  life.  1 
?  fhe  Arya  Messenger  pu  s  the  case  against  mendi- 
!  cancy  very  well.  Thi<  enme,  we  are  tol **,  “  tears 
.  assuoder  the  entrails  ol  ihe  sinner  slowly  1  ke  a 
■'  plethoric  ill,  which  though  it  apparently  lets  , 

'  the  sufferer  l#ok  like  a  bloomy  f*c<*d  m’n,  rats 
!  into  the  vitals  of  himselt,  h  s  dependents,  his  > 

|  s  )Ciety  and  bis  country,  and  turns  him  int  i  a 
wretched  (ellow,  possi  ssiDg  a  haggard  ugly  face, 
morally  depressed  being  on  earth.”  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Hon.  Rai  j(il}»lrChand..J}ahadur,  j 
a  Member  cl  the  Legislative  ■d3buncij/  ol  the  r 
United  Province?,  should  be  issuing  circulars  ; 
asking  for  opinions  regarding  the  feasibility  of  ! 
approachiog  Government  with  a  view  to  checking 
the  giowth  of  mendicancy. 


I 


MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT. 


Return  to  India. 

Bombay,  Nov.  26.— Mrs  Annie  Besant,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ilieosophical  Society,  arrived  iu 
Bombay  today  by  the  English  mail  steamer 
“  Salsette.’  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs  Isa¬ 
belle  Cooper  Oakley,  a  well-known  Theosophist 
lady  in  England,  and  Mr  Allen  Leo,  a  well- 
known  English  astrologer  and  Theosophist,  Mrs 
Leo  andjauiother  European  lady.  Ihe  party  is 
visiting  Tndia  on  a  cold  weather  trip  intends  to 
be  present  at  the  next  Theosophioal  Convention. 
About  150  Theosophists  (Hindus,  Parsees  and 
Europeans,  including  some  Hindu  and  Parsoe 
ladies)  were  awaiting  Mrs  Peasant  at  the  pier, 
welcomed  her  on  landing  and  presented  her 
with  flowers  and  bouquets.  Mrs  Besarit  and 
her  English  companions  drove  to  the  Victoria 
Terminus  and  left  by  the  special  mail  train  for 
Madras. — M.  Mail, 


services  the  committee  members,  Mr.  S.  Deva  Raju, 
Mr.  M.  S.  Vedanayagam  and  Mr.  S.  Joseph  went  to  the 
remaining  houses  and  supplemented  the  collection. 
The  next  day  our  party  again  met  together  at  our 
President’s  house  to  open  the  boxes.  The  money 
was  counted — happy  and  surprised  we  were — why  ? 
we  had  Rs.  19-5-lk.  In  Tanjore  with  such  a  poor 
Protestant  population,  already  overtaxed  with  not 
less  than  ten  local  subscription  lists,  we  never  expected 
more  then  Rs.  10  (this  being  the  first  collection  of  this 


kind),  and  we  leaped  for  joy  when  we  beheld  what  we 
could  not  believe,  i.e.,  double  the  amount  of  what  we! 
expected  when  we  started.  It  was  God  who  worked  ! 
on  the  minds  of  the  several  Christians  here  and  filled 
our  collection  boxes.  When  the  Travelling  Secretary  ' 
spoke  to  us  some  three  weeks  before  about  an  Easter 
collection,  we  thought  and  we  told  him  that  the  under¬ 
taking  could  not  be  a  success.  Praise  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Jehovah  who  makes  every  undertaking  in  His 
Name  and  for  His  Name  a  perfect  success. 


WHAT  IS  HINDUISM  ? 

Hon’ble  Sir  N.  Q.  Chanda  varkar ,  Kt.,  C  I  E. 
Ag.  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay 


For  Your  Mission  Study  Hour 


IT  was  a  remark  of  the  German  critic  Heine,  direct¬ 
ed  against  such  philosophers  as  Kant,  Fichte 
and  Schelling  that  the  moment  a  religion  solicits 
the  aid  of  philosophy,  its  ruin  is  inevitable.  The 
history  of  Hinduism  shows  that,  always  soliciting  the 
aid  of  philosophy  in  its  own  way,  it  has,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  managed  to  hold  its  own  in  this  country 
for  centuries;  and  it  looks  even  now  as  if,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  age  or  reasou  and  science,  and  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  reformers,  Hinduism  goes  its  own  way, 
indifferent  to  the  comments  of  higher  criticism.  But 
the  fact  in  reality  is  not  so  and  has  never  been  so. 
Hinduism,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  not  one  religion  but 
many,  a  mixture  of  creeds  and  a  cult  of  compromises. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  defining  it.  For  some  months 
now  there  has  been  a  controversy  in  important  cen¬ 
tres  of  Hindu  life  and  thought  over  the  questions : — 
“  What  is  Hinduism  ?”  and  “Who  and  what  is  a 
Hindu  ?”  Various  answers  have  been  given  but  with 
little  agreement  among  the  combatants.  A  learned 
Judge  of  one  of  our  High  Courts,  himself  a  high-caste 
Hindu,  respected  for  his  piety  and  knowledge  of  the 
Shastras,  declared  recently  in  his  presidential  address 
at  a  Social  Conference,  that  no  one  could  be  regarded 
as  a  Hindu ,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Vedas  as  God’s  revelation.  At  first  this  seems  a 
safe  definition.  But  tested  by  the  facts  of  history 
and  of  current  life,  it  proves  unsatisfactory.  The 
two  questions  above  stated  were  raised  in  connection 
with  a  certain  official  document  now  remembered  as 
the  Gait  Circular.  Mr.  Gait,  the  Census  Officer  of 
the  Government  of  India,  denied  that  Mahars  and 
others  of  the  untouchable  class  were  Hindus.  The 
Hindu  community  throughout  India  protested.  Now, 
many  of  these  untouchables  have  no  idea  of  the 
Vedas  and  such  of  them  as  have,  have  been  heard  to  say 
that  the  Vedas  have  been  their  ruin  and  have,  there¬ 
fore,  no  binding  force.  Tukuram,  the  Maratha  Samt, 
chanted  hymns  saying  that  even  the  Vedas  could  not 
comprehend  God  :  and  he  is  still  regarded  as  a  Hindu. 
Nay,  the  Vedas  themselves  declare  that  their  voice 
become  silent  before  the  impenetrable  mystery  and 
majesty  of  God. 


Idol-Worship 


Perhaps  the  learned  Judge  bad  in  mind  the  fact 
that,  when  Buddhism  and  Jainism  proclaimed  war 
against  Hinduism  and  denied  the  infallibility  of  the 
Vedas,  the  upholders  of  Hinduism  denounced  the 
Buddhists  aud  Jains  as  pakhandis,  meaning  Atheists 
But  Hinduism  all  the  while  did  not 

.  hr 


and  Apostates. 


fail  to  borrow  from  the  very  apfostates  whom  it  con¬ 
demned.  We  have  the  high  authority  of  the  eminent 
Orientalist.  Sir  Ramkrishna  Bhandarkar,  that  idol- 
worship,  which  prevails  so  largely,  almost  universally 
among  Hindus  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Vedas,  the  Upaniehads  and  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  ;  and  that  it  was  probably  borrowed 
by  Hinduism  from  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains. 
These  latter  did  not  believe  in  a  personal  Deity;  but 
when  any  of  their  great  men  died,  they  made  statues 
and  busts  of  them  and  worshipped  them.  And 
Hinduism  has  followed  in  their  wake.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  uncritical  spirit  rampant  among  us,  most 
educated  Hindus  defend  idol-worship  as  if  it  was  of 
the  essence  of  Hinduism.  If  it  were,  we  should  not 
have  had  that  sweet  chant  of  the  Maratha  Saint 
Namdev,  condemning  the  worship  of  idols  and  citing 
the  authority  of  his  preceptor,  Visoba  Khechar,  a 
Brahmm.  And  Visoba  Khechar  and  his  disciple 
Namdev  are  unto  this  day  reverenced  as  holy  Hindus. 

The  Saint  Ramadas  has  in  his  caustic  manner 
pointed  out  the  evil  of  idols  and  idol- worship :  “  Many 
gods  have  risen  and  run  riot :  it  is  a  medley  of  ghosts 
and  deities;  the  One  Supreme  God  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  so  all  has  become  a  hotch-potch  of  worship. 
Hence  the  thinking  power  has  been  destroyed.  Who 
knows  the  difference  between  the  true  and  false  in 
this  market  city  of  the  Shastras  and  the  noises  of  the 
gods  ?  So  everything  has  come  to  ruin  and  the  power 
of  discriminating  between  truth  and  untruth  has  been 
lost.”  No  wonder  when  educated  Hindus  talk  and 
write  in  defence  of  idol- worship  as  if  it  constituted 
the  heart  of  Hinduism,  some  Christian  critics  of  that 
religion  take  them  at  their  word  and  become  uncriti¬ 
cal  themselves.  But  a  few  months  ago,  a  Christian 
dignitary,  addressing  a  Christian  congregation,  re¬ 
minded  them  that  they  were  living  in  the  land  of  the 
heathen  and  asked  them  to  pray  for  the  heathen  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  land  and  in  the  words  uttered  from  the 
Cross :  “  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  do  not  know 

what  they  do.”  I  am  not  sure  that  a  prayer  uttered 
with  reference  to  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  were 
not  of  the  heathen,  is  apt  with  reference  to  a  people 
because  these  worship  idols.  The  teaching  of  the 
Master  himself  is  a  lesson  to  us  in  this  point.  In  all 
He  said  there  is  not  a  word  of  condemnation  against 
idol-worshippers,  although  the  atmosphere  was  full 
at  the  time  of  idolatry.  And  that  was  not  because 
the  Master  approved  of  idol-worship,  but  it  was  be¬ 
cause  He,  who  gazed  into  the  hearts  of  men,  saw  that 
the  worship  of  idols  is  not  the  only  idolatry  but  there 
is,  equally  bad,  the  idolatry  of  the  heart,  of  pride, 
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Classes* 


By  J.  N.  Farquhar,  M.A. 


■  i  The  lower  orders  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  India  fall  into  two  great  classes, 
[those  who  have  lived  in  close  contact 
lwith  Hinduism  and  those  who  have 
llived  apart  in  the  mountains  and 
1  forests.  The  latter  have  retained 
Itheir  old  religion  and  social  organi¬ 
sation,  but  the  former  have  all  suc- 
Icumbed  to  the  influence  of  caste  and 
■have  absorbed  large  elements  ot 
■Hindu  theology,  mythology  and  su- 

lperstitmm^  people  who  have  lived 

Ian  ’isolated  life  and  have,  in  conse- 
Iquence  not  come  under  Hindu  lnflu- 
|ence  need  be  only  mentioned  here,  as 
| they  do  not  naturally  come  into  a 
|study  of  Hinduism.  We  may  just 
[mention  the  names  of  the  chief  tribes. 
|They  are,  the  Sonthals,  the  Oraons, 
|the  Juangs  and  the  Kols  of  Western 
(Bengal ;  the  Garos,  Khasis  and 
|Nagas  of  Assam  ;  the  Khonds  of 
I  Orissa  ;  the  Gonds  and  Bhils  oi 
[Central  India,  and  the  Todas  and 
I  other  hill  tribes  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
1  dency. 

3.  The  other  class  of  tribes,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  decidedly  Hinduized 
I  both  socially  and  religiously,  and 
therefore  they  must  receive  attention 
I  here.  Being  organized  in  castes, 

I  they  necessarily  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  social  standing.  Certain 
castes  are  allowed  to  visit  Brahmani- 


-  potl^fthese Hinduized  groups 
are  inclined  to  pay  worship  to  the 


lower  divinities  of  Hinduism,  Ganesa 
and  Skanda  (also  called  Kartikeya 
and  Subrahmanyam),  the  sons  ol 
Siva,  who  are  believed  to  be  of  great 
service  against  demons,  and  above 
all  Kali,  the  black,  blood-thirsty 
goddess  of  the  North,  who  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  wife  of  Siva.  Hanu- 
man,  the  monkey-god,  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture,  is  very 
widely  reverenced ;  and  other  divine 
animals,  especially  Nandi,  Siva’s 
bull  the  Nagas,  who  are  divine  ser¬ 
pents,  and  others.  Trees  are  wor¬ 
shipped  all  over  India,  and  certain 

sacred  stones.  ,  .  ,  . 

6.  But  the  worship  to  which  the 
ignorant  Indian  villager  clings  with 
most  favour  is  just  the  village  divi¬ 
nity.  These  are  found  all  over  India, 
varying  everywhere,  yet  retaining 
certain  broad  similarities  everywhere. 
The  points  that  are  most  worthy  of 
notice  with  regard  to  these  much 
honoured  gods  are  as  follows 


(a) 


gR 


(b) 


cal  temples,  and  thus  belong  to  the 
central  mass  of  Hindus.  These  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  great  Hindu  gods  and 
conform  to  Hindu  usage  as  far  as 
they  possibly  can.  Yet  even  these 
recognized  castes  worship  many  divi¬ 
nities  which  no  Brahman  would  have 
anything  to  do  with. 

4.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
vast  multitudes  of  people  in  both 
North  and  South  who  are  regarded  as 
unclean,  who  are  in  consequence 
excluded  from  all  Brahmanical  tern 
pies,  and  for  whom  no  Brahman  will 
perform  any  ceremony.  High-caste 
Hindus  usually  refuse  the  title  Hindu 
l altogether  to  these  races;  but  they 
qhave  come  so  largely  under  Hindu 
.Influence  that  they  cannot  be  exclud¬ 
ed  from  a  study  of  Hinduism.  They 
shew  this  Hindu  influence  first  of  all 
in  their  caste  organization  and  in 
their  social  usages,  which  are  very 
largely  an  imitation  of  high-caste 
practice  ;  secondly,  in  their  belief  in 
Hindu  theology  and  superstition,  and 
their  desire  to  bring  their  village 
divinities  into  some  sort  of  relation 
to  the  great  gods  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon. 

The  lowest  of  these  castes  are  held 
in  such  abhorrence  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  live  beside  the  higher 
castes.  They  form  villages  for  them¬ 
selves. 


(c) 


(d) 


Each  is  a  local  divinity,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  village,  and  rever¬ 
enced  for  that  reason.  The 
gods  of  Hinduism,  on  the 
other  hand  have  usually  a 
much  wider  vogue. 

The  priests  of  these  divinities 
are  not  Brahmans  but  men  of 
all  castes. 

The  great  majority  of  these 
divinities  are  goddesses.  Al¬ 
most  every  one  has  the  word 
‘  mother  ’  in  her  name.  They 
are  thus  known  as  the 
Mothers. 

They  are  propitiated  rather 
than  adored.  Visitations  of 
disease,  famine,  earthquake, 
etc.,  are  attributed  to  them  ; 


Hi 


land  marked  oft  by  lines  of 
stones.  Frequently  there  is 
no  symbol  of  the  god  at  all  ; 
often  a  stained  stone  is  set 
up  ;  often  a  rude  image. 


7.  Everywhere  in  India  the 
common  people  are  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  evil  spirits.  Many  different 
groups  of  demons,  devils  and  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  are  believed,  in ; 
and  their  characters  vary  indefinitely. 
The  people  suffer  greatly  from  these 
superstitious  terrors ;  in  so  much  that 
a  very  large  part  of  their  religion 
consists  in  efforts  to  drive  them  away 
or  to  nullify  their  influence. 

For  further  information  see  especi¬ 
ally  Monier  Williams’  Brahmanism 
and  Hinduism,  and  Bishop  White¬ 
head’s  Village  Divinities  of  Southern 
India. 


(e) 


(/) 


(g) 


and  special  sacrifices  and  festi¬ 
vals  are  held  to  induce  them 
to  remove  the  scourge.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  usually  sacrificed 
to  them  on  these  occasions, 
fowls,  sheep,  goats,  pigs  and 
buffaloes. 

In  the  South  each  goddess  has 
usually  one,  if  not  more,  male 
attendants,  but  they  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  her. 

In  the  South  a  god  named 
Iyenar  is  found  in  most  vil¬ 
lages.  He  is  the  Village 
Watchman.  He  is  supposed 
to  ride  round  the  village  by 
night  driving  away  demons. 
Animals  are  never  sacrificed 
to  him.  Images  of  horses 
are  set  up  at  his  shrine  as 
dedicatory  offerings. 

The  shrines  of  these  divinities 
are  of  the  rudest  description , 


5rof.  Hopkins’s  Boqjfeojy 

kom^months  ago  The(tM3 
Review  of  Books  had  occasion  to  review 
a  volume  by  Prof.  Hopkins,  also  in  The 
Yale  Bicentennial  Series,  on  “  The  Great 
Epic  of  India.”  That  work  was  essentially  y 
for  scholars,  and  could  not  from  its  subject  , 
and  treatment  appeal  to  any  wide  au-  1 
dience.  “  India  Old  and  New.”  however, 
is  a  collection  of  scattered  essays  on  vari¬ 
ous  subjects,  connected  only  by  their  gen¬ 
eral  unity  of  interests,  which  will  well  re¬ 
pay  perusal  by  the  casual  reader  who  may 
not  have  any  special  inclination  toward 
India,  except  a  general  mild  curiosity  about 
things  of  which  he  knows  little.  Pho  .ad¬ 
dress  prefixed  to  the  essays  is  in  honor 
of  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  American  Orientalists,  and  a  firm 
friend  and  great  benefactor  of  Yale.  The 
ten  papers  of  which  the  present  volume 
consists  are  “The  Rig  Veda,”  “The  Early 
Lyric,”  “  Poetry  of  India,”  “  Sanskrit  Epic 
Poetry,”  ”  A  Study  of  Gods,  f  hrist  in 
India,”’  “  Ancient  and  Modern  Hindu 
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Guilds,”  “  Land  Tenure  in  India,”  “  The 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Famine,”  "The  Plague,” 
and  "  New  India.”  As  will  be  readily  seen 
we  have  here  a  large  choice  of  subjects. 
The  professed  Sanskritist.  the  student  of 
comparative  religion,  the  political  econo¬ 
mist,  the  scientist,  and  the  reformer  will 
each  find  something  for  himself.  The  first 
three  essays  present  an  exposition  of  wrhat 
are  the  three  most  important  phases  of  lit¬ 
erature  in  ancient  India. 


“  The  Rig  Veda,”  or  the  religious  songs  or 
hymns,  the  lyric  and  the  epic,  are  without  1 
doubt  the  representative  forms  of  this  early 
Hindu  culture.  The  two  most  valuable  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  Mr.  Hopkins  about 
“  The  Rig  Veda  ”  are,  first,  that  this  col¬ 
lection  of  verses  cannot  have  been  made 
much  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.  C., 
and  was  perhaps  much  later,  and  second, 
that  the  scene  of  the  composition  of  most 
of  the  songs  was  the  region  around  Um- 
balla,  which  seems  to  be  carrying  out  lo¬ 
calization  perhaps  a  little  too  minutely.  In 
the  second  paper  Mr.  Hopkins  shows  that 
the  real  beginning  of  Sanskrit  lyric  poetry 
wras  about  500  years  before  our  era,  and  he 
gives  translations  of  a  number  of  the  best. 
In  his  selections  from  the  poems  of  Bhar- 
trihari  he  has  put  into  English  some  little 
gems  very  difficult  to  render.  But  on  the 
whole,  verse  translations  from  Sanskrit  are 
bound  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the  best 


way  is  to  translate  literally  into  prose  and 


to  leave  all  tne  meiouy  oi  tne  original 
words  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The 
essay  on  epic  poetry  would  serve  very  well 
as  an  introduction  to  the  author’s  last 
book,  “  The  Great  Epic  of  India,”  as  it  is 
an  exposition  of  the  position  and  character 
of  the  two  epics  of  India,  the  Mahabharata, 
or  the  “  Great  Epic,”  and  the  Ramayana. 
The  selections  given  are  most  interesting  as 
showing  the  actual  customs  and  habitudes 
in  vogue  at  the  Courts  of  the  ancient  Hindu 
Rajahs.  The  gambling  scene  in  which  the 
King  stakes  his  brothers  and  finally  his 
beloved  wife  is  full  of  dramatic  action  and 
is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best  exam¬ 
ples  of  ballad  poetry  of  any  nation. 

In  the  paper  “  A  Study  of  Gods,”  the 
author  gives  some  account  of  the  origin  of 
gods  in  India,  where  less  effort  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  worship  of  a  new 
divinity  than  in  any'  other  known  country. 
In  that  land  of  ready  faith  it  suffices  to 
erect  a  little  shrine  at  some  convenient 
place,  and  presently  there  will  be  plenty' 
of  believers  in  the  pow'er  of  the  new  god- 
ling.  The  chief  classes  or  groups  into  which 
the  Hindu  divinities  may  be  divided  are 
gods  of  phenomena,  gods  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  man  gods,  and  animal  gods.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  not  familiar 
with  the  customs  of  the  Hindus  to  realize 
to  what  a  great  extent  the  process  of  wor¬ 
shipping  ready-made  gods  is  prevalent  in 
India.  A  notoriously  vicious  tiger,  for  in¬ 
stance,  w'ill  become  in  a  short  time  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  devout  veneration.  In  Bengal  some 
time  ago  a  tribe  adopted  the  dog  as  its  god, 
because  it  wTas  “  useful  when  alive,  and 
not  very  good  to  eat  when  dead.”  In  dis¬ 
cussing  Christ  in  India,  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
satisfactorily  exploded  a  number  of  theor¬ 
ies  which  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
connection  betw'een  Christianity'  and  Budd¬ 
hism.  It  has  been  argued  that  Christianity 
is  only  a  copy'  of  Buddhism,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  declared  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  influence  of  the  latter 
in  the  former.  It  is  most  probable  that 
neither  statement  is  quite  accurate.  In 
either  case,  the  admission  of  a  possible 
borrowing  of  some  features  of  one  religion 
by  the  other  does  not  in  the  least  invali¬ 
date  the  merits  of  any  fundamental  tenets 
or  their  relative  superiority.  A  great 
amount  of  time  and  labor  is  often  spent  in 
proving  minor  points  and  drav.'ing  from 
them  conclusions  not  at  all  warranted  by 
the  main  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  at  present 
impossible  for  any  scholar  absolutely  to  de- 
,,i  cide  upon  a  “  straightforward  ‘  Yes  or 
j  No,’  ”  which  Max  Muller  wished  might  be 
t  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  borrow¬ 
ing  between  Christianity  and  the  religions 
of  India.  Prof.  Hopkins’s  own  conclusions 
upon  this  subject,  which  are  eminently  sen¬ 
sible  and  conservative,  are  as  follows: 
“  We  may,  I  think,  as  open-minded  his¬ 
torical  students,  safely'  assert  that  the 
Christian  religion,  according  to  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  was  not  plagiarized,  but  original. 
At  the  same  time  w'e  must  admit  that 
there  is  historical  possibility  in  the  view' 
that  the  Christian  narrative  may  have 
been  affected  by  Buddhistic  tales,  but  we 
must  just  as  decidedly  maintain  that  no 
cogent  proof  of  this  view  has  yet  been 
furnished.” 

Prof.  Hopkins  has  produced  in  “  India 
Old  and  New  ”  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
j  tion  to  our  knowledge  of  many  phases  of 
a  literature  and  life  which  will  always 
have  a  charm  for  us  on  account  of  its 
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;,i  ancient  mystery  and  the  glamour  of  the 
j  hidden  Orient  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER.  JR. 
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The  “  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
ed  by  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  consists  of 
and  women  of  all  ages,  the  elders  seeking,  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  good  counsel,  to  guide  into  channels  use¬ 
ful  to  the  country  the  energies  of  the  youngsters,  and 
endeavouring  to  help  them  to  that  self-discipline  and 
self-sac.rihce  which  alone  make  the  citizen  worthy  to 
be  free.  To  attain  the  end  in  view  it  is  sought  to  wed 

I  practice  to  theory  :  by  the  definite  and  daily  render¬ 
ing  of  service,  thus  building  the  habit  of  helpfulness ; 
by  awakening  the  desire  to  be  useful,  and  suggesting 
I  channels  along  which  that  desire  may  realise  itself  in 
|  action  ;  by  cultivating  the  sense  of  duty  and  respons¬ 
ibility,  without  which  Liberty  becomes  a  danger  alike 
to  the  individual  and  the  State.  ‘The  order 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  unpledged  and 
pledged,  working  under  officers  of  graded  rank  ; 
the  unpledged  class  consists  of  students  in  upper 
schools;  the  pledged  class  consists  of  students  in 
colleges,  and  of  elder  men  and  women  of  good  moral 
character.  The  Order  is  allied  with  that  of  the 
Daughters  of  India,  working  under  a  similar  consti- 
I  tution,  the  Supreme  Council  being  common  to  both. 
The  following  is  the  Pledge  of  the  Order,  to  be 
taken  in  a  duly  constituted  lodge,  presided  over  by 
the  responsible  member  of  the  Chapter  or  by  a  Ward¬ 
en  appointed  by  him  for  the  purpose  : 

I  promise  to  treat  as  Brothers,  Indians  of  every  reli¬ 
gion  and  every  province. 

“  To  make  Service  the  dominant  ideal  of  my  Life- 
“  And  therefore  : 

“  To  seek  the  public  good  before  personal  advantage  ; 

**  “  To  protect  the  helpless,  defend  the  oppressed,  teach 

the  ignorant  and  raise  the  down -trodden  ; 

To  choose  some  definite  line  of  public  usefulness  and 
to  labour  theron  ; 

“  To  perform  every  day  at  least  one  Act  of  Service  , 

“  To  puisne  our  ideals  by  lawabidinij  method  only  ; 

“  To  be  a  good  citizen  of  my  municipality  or  district, 
my  province,  the  Motherland,  and  the  Lmpiie. 

“  To  all  this  I  pledge  myself,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Lord,  to  our  Chief,  our  Brotherhood  and  our 
country,  that  I  may  be  a  true  son  of  India.” _ 
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It  is  an  honourable  obligation  on  the  pait  of 
every  member,  pledged  and  unpledged,  to  lepeat 
daily  the  chain  of  Union,  as  follows: 

“  May  the  One  Lord  of  the  Universe,  worshipped  under 
many  names,  pour  into  tire  hearts  of  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  this  Order,  ^nd  through  them  into  India,  the 
Spirit  of  Unity  and  oFService.” 

Officers  of  every  grade  shall  take  the  following  Pledge, 
in  addition  to  the  Pledge  of  the  Order  :  I  pledge  my 

word  of  honour  to  protect  and  help  all  my  juniors  m  the 
Brotherhood,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  never  to 
advise  a  course  of  action  in  ivhich  I  am  unwilling  to  take 
nart.  - 


In  the  work  that  Mrs.  Besant  lias  started  she  will 
have  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all  those  who  have  the 
interests  of  this  country  at  heart.  The  work  of  the 
Order  will  be  watched  with  anxious  care  by  the  loyal 
sonsof  India.  We  are  glad  to  learn  thatbranches  of  the 
Order  have  been  opened  at  Benares,  Lucknow,  Agra 
.and  Allahabad  and  Bombay,  Madras,  Poona,  Calcutta 
[Lahore,  Aligarh,  Meerut,  Bareilly,  Junagadh,  Prichi- 
opoly,  Hyderabad,  Gwalior,  Rajmundry  and  Raj- 
wjU  also  be  made  into  centres  soon. 


The  Horror  of  Child  Marriage 

government  on  the  subject  of  child”8  '  “  l0d‘a” 
been  forwarded  by  Mrs.  Mansell,  M  Tm^D  , 

L^cw,  to  «»  Governor-General,  % 

[him  to  enact  or  introduce  a  measure  uy  __j 

consummation  of  marriage  will  not  be  permitted 
before  the  wife  has  attained  the  full  age  of  four- 
|teen  years. 

In  the  petition  they  state  that  this  practice  of 
[child  marriage,  which  rests  upon  public  sentiment 
[vitiated  by  degenerate  religious  customs  and  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  religious  books,  has  become  the 
[cause  of  gross  immoralities  and  cruelties,  and  a 
I  justification  for  polygamy,  that  the  system  panders 
[to  sensuality,  lowers  the  standard  of  health  and 
| morals,  and  that  the  masses  would  be  grateful  for 
[their  deliverance  from  the  galling  yoke  that  has 
I  bound  them  to  poverty,  superstition,  and  the 
[slavery  of  custom  for  centuries. 

As  a  sample  of  thousands  of  cases  that  are  con-  j 
Itinually  happening,  they  cite  twelve  instances 
I  which  have  come  under  their  notice,  of  the  lament- 
jable  condition  of  these  child-wives  shortly  after 
(their  marriage.  We  have  read  shocking  and  terri- 
^ble  accounts  of  brutal  murders,  human  sacrifices, 
[and  cannibal  feasts,  but  none  of  these  are  so  blood- 
I  curdling,  heart-rending,  and  tremendously  awful 
las  the  description  of  the  pitiable  state  of  these 

[poor  children  of  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of 
1  °ge. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  words  and  phrases 
[used  in  these  descriptions:  Dislocation,  crushed 
out  of  shape,  flesh  hanging  in  shreds,  unable  to 
stand,  bleeding  to  death,  laceration,  almost  beyond 
surgical  repair,  lower  limbs  completely  paralyzed, 
died  in  great  agony,  crippled  for  life. 

These  are  some  of  them,  but  not  the  worst. 
The  recital  of  such  disclosures  makes  us  shudder, 
and  we  instinctively  shut  out  such  visions  from  our 
mental  view.  But  facts  are  fuel,  and  as  there  is 
a  God  in  heaven  he  bids  us  speak.  Can  you,  sisters 
who  alone  can  enter  the  miserable  homes  of  these 
poor  wretched  ones  and  bring  light  to  their  perish¬ 
ing  souls,  can-  you,  brothers,  who  have  received 
the  light  of  the  gospel,  which  is  for  all  men,  re- 
j  main  indifferent  and  stolid,  heedless  of  the  'last 
command  of  our  Savior,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,”  while 
the  millions  are  dying  of  want,  and  we  sufferino- 
fiom  religious  indigestion? 

Is  there  no  need  for  prayer  and  self-denial  ? 


I - _ 

I  v  K*fR8*h*8n™  (o  h-  oaa^ata’atgi.-says  tba 

|  Lnglishman  on  tba  fact  that  B.baBaUeo 
Prosit  of  Bareilly  h*o  adepts*  tb*  Presidentship 
of  the  Conference  Toe  ILbo  is  ■  sound  badness 
man,  learned  witball,  and  liberal  to  a  reasonable 
f  ytent,  whilst  coosarvative  enoagh  in  oertain  dir 
eo  lions.  He  is  a  goo4  sportsman  in  addition,, 

and  bag  shot  maoh  in  that  shikari’s  paradise  the  ' 
Terai,  on  the  hither  eige  of  which  Bareilly  town 
oronohfs amidst  its  sandy  hummocks  and  tall 
tassdlsd  elpbant  grass.  Tae  objeots  of  tbs 
iiayastha  Sabba  ore  many.  Tae  ohief  is  the 
raising  of  the  sooio  religious  status  of  the  com- 
naouity.  Toe  Kayasthag  have  for  some  time 
been  dis^ati-fiod  with  their  position,  and  yearn 
for  Brsbmanio  honours  and  exclusiveness  as 
flyng  fi-h  are  by  romantic  biologists  supposed  to 
yarn  for  the  wlngB  of  doves  This  desire  is, 
owevsr,  in  varying  drgre^s  of  course,  common 
to  all  oastes  and  trices  in  India,  and  bee  reoeotly 
become  v-ry  marked.  All  ere  straining  opward, 
mm  even  tbs  very  acimist  races,  and  the 
countless  aboriginal  folk,  are  fashioning  ruUs 
and  taboos  for  themselves,  whilst  every  ceneas 
rrporv  eho^s  an  increase  in  oasttsolaiming  footing 
on  the  low?r  grades  of  the  great  Brahmin 
platform,  sod  au  even  more  mark'd  decrease  in 
those  tribes  who  have  so  far  been  able  to  get 
a  ong  withont  oaets  religion,  or  any  relig'on 
whatever.  In  addition  to  tbi3  determination  to 
achieve  a  higher  position  in  «be  inclined  plane  of 
lodia  s  oeste  system,  the  Kay.stha  Coaferenoa 
b&s  given  its  attention  to  the  solving  of  msay 
problems  effecting  the  lives  of  the  oaste  folk,  enoh 
as  tae  redaction  of  tba  expenses  of  marriage,  and 
other  oeremouies,  mo  ael  support  in  business  eto., 
eitei  the  fashion  of  tba  excellent  work  done  by 
lb*  well  known  Rsjpat  Association. 


A  Rawalpindi  correspondent  writes: _ A 

ycnng  8ikb  a  resident  of  Harnal,  Rawalpindi 
district,  and  a  gctranthi,  in  a  Sikb  regiment, 
reoently  displayed  considerable  moral  conrage  in 
connection  with  bis  marriage.  The  ceremony 
was  fixed  for  the  26th  ultimo,  on  which  day  the 
bridegroom  and  a  large  number  of  bis  relations 
went  to  the  ybouse,  in  aEofcber  village,  of  the 
bride  s  parents.  They  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  entertained  in  the  nsnai  manner 
ane  made  comfortable  for  the  night.  The  noptial 
knot  was  to  be  tied  the  following  morning,  hot, 
when  the  appoiDtedjhour  arrived,  and  all  the  neoee- 
sary  arrangements  had  been  made  the  bridegroom 
insisted  on  the  oeremony  being  perfcrmed 
according  to  Sikh  rites.  The  bride’s  relations 
especially  her  mother  and  elder  sister,  opposed  | 
this,  tooth  and  nail,  and  showed  equal  determi¬ 
nation  to  have  the  marriage  celebrated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  ancient  Brahmanio  rites.  Neither 
threats  nor  entreetiss  would  move  the  bridegroom 
and  be  wonld  rather  go  sway  without  the  bride  f 
loan  be  wedded  except  in  the  manner  named  by 
Wm.  And,  as  the  other  party  also  weald  not  1 
Dodge  an  inoh  from  the  position  taken  np  bv 
them,  the  brid.  groom  and  bis  frieDds  bed  to  go  I 
b.,k  withont  tk.  b,M,.  I.  tb,  oI  B(ti8T° 
sooiety  this  constitutes  the  most  abjeot  homilis- 
tion  for  a  bridegroom  and  bis  connexions,  but 
a  prov,i  powerless  to  blind  the  brave 

tuhfl  A !  t0  Vhe  gir1,  who  mo9t’  wording  to 
be  SnastraB  have  been  given  aw^y  in  marriage 

•tjaa  time  fixed  for  the  purpose,  she  was 
married  to  a  Deffadar.  0 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY 

THE  VICEROY 


MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  EXCELLENCY 


The  undersigned  ladies,  practicing  medicine  in  India,  respectfully  crave  Your  Excellency’s 
attention  to  the  following  facts  and  considerations: — 

1.  Your  Excellency  is  aware  that  the  present  state  of  the  Indian  law  permits  marriages  to  be 
consummated  not  only  before  the  wife  is  physically  qualified  for  the  duties  of  maternity,  but  before 
she  is  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  conjugal  relation,  thus  giving  rise  to  numerous  and  great  evils. 

2.  This  marriage  practice  has  become  the  cause  of  gross  immoralties  and  cruelties,  which,  owing  to 
existing  legislation,  come  practically  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  In  some  cases  the  law  has  permit¬ 
ted  homicide,  and  protected  men,  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  criminally  punished. 

3.  The  institution  of  child-marriage  rests  upon  public  sentimeut,  vitiated  by  degenerate  religious 
customs  and  misinterpretation  of  religious  books.  There  are  thousands  among  the  better  educated 
classes  who  would  rejoice  if  Government  would  take  the  initiative,  and  make  such  a  law  as  your  Memo¬ 
rialists  plead  for,  and  in  tbe  end  the  masses  would  be  grateful  for  their  deliverance  from  the  galling 
yoke  that  has  bound  them  to  poverty,  superstition,  and  the  slavery  of  custom  for  centuries. 

4.  The  present  system  of  child-marriage,  in  addition  to  the  physical  and  moral  effects  which  the 
Indian  Governments  have  deplored,  produces  sterilty,  and  consequently  becomes  an  excuse  for  the 
introduction  of  other  child-wives  in  the  family,  thus  becoming  a  justification  for  'polygamy. 

5.  This  system  panders  to  sensuality,  lowers  tbe  standard  of  health  ami  morals,  degrades  the 
race,  and  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  and  all  its  attendant  evils  to  all  future  generations. 

6.  The  lamentable  case  of  the  child-wife,  Phulmani  Dassi,  of  Calcutta,  which  has  excited  the 
sympathy,  and  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  Indian  public,  is  only  one  of  the  many  cases  that  are 
continually  happening,  the  final  results  being  quite  as  horrible,  but  sometimes  less  immediate.  The 
following  instances  have  come  under  the  personal  observation  of  one  or  another  of  Your  Excellency’s 
petitioners: — 

Day  after  marriage,  left  femur  dislocated,  pelvis  crushed  out  of  shape,  flesh 


A. 
hangim 
II 


Aged  9. 
in  shreds. 
Aged  10. 
Aged  9. 


Her  husband  had 


Unable  to  stand,  bleeding  profusely,  flesh  much  lacerated. 

So,  completely  ravished  as  to  be  almost  beyond  surgical  repair, 
two  other  living  wives,  and  spoke  very  fine  English. 

I).  Aged  10.  A  very  small  child,  and  entirely  undeveloped  physically.  This  child  was  bleeding 
to  death  from  the  rectum.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  about  40  years  of  age,  weighing  not  less  than 
eleven  stone.  He  had  accomplished  his  desire  in  an  unnatural  way. 

E.  Aged  about  9.  Lower  limbs  completely  paralysed. 

E.  Aged  about  12.  Laceration  of  the  penneum  extending  through  the  sphincter  ant. 

<t.  Aged  about  10.  Very  weak  from  loss  of  blood.  Stated  that  great  violence  had  been 
done  her  in  an  unnatural  way. 

IF.  Aged  about  12.  Pregnant,  delivered  by  craniotomy  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  immature  state  of  the  pelvis  and  maternal  passage. 

I.  Aged  about  7.  Living  with  husband.  Died  in  great  agony  after  three  days. 

K.  Aged  about  10.  Condition  most  pitiable.  After  one  day  in  hospital,  was  demanded  by  her 
husband,  for  his  “lawful”  use  he  said. 

L.  Aged  11.  From  great  violence  done  her  person,  will  be  a  cripple  for  life.  No  use  of  her 
lower  extremities. 

M.  Aged  about  10.  Crawled  to  hospital  on  her  hands  and  knees.  Has  never  been  able  to 
stand  erect  since  her  marriage. 

N.  Aged  9.  Dislocation  of  pubic  arch  and  unable  to  stand,  or  put  one  foot  before  the  other. 

In  view  of  'the  above  facts,  the  undersigned  Lady-doctors  and  Medical  Practitioners  appeal  to 

Your  Excellency’s  compassion  to  enact  or  introduce  a  measure  by  which  tbe  consummation  of  mar¬ 
riage  will  not  be  permitted  beforfi  the  wife  has  attained  the  full  age  of  fourteeu  (14)  years.  The 
undersigned  venture  to  trust  that  the  terrible  urgency  of  the  matter  will  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
for  the  interruption  of  You^Excellei^cj^time  and  attention. 

Written -cmd  preparedly  MRS.  N.  MONELLE-MANSELL,  M.A.,  M.D., 


LUCKNOW,  INDIA. 

Submitted  to  Government  22nd  Sept.,  1890.  Signed  by  55  Lady-doctors. 
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eauty.  And  when' the  vision  comes,  there 
will  be  not  less  but  more  of  the  passion 
for  service,  not  less  but  more  of  dedication  to 
the  sevice  :  then  a  truer  perception  of  the 
law  of  Sacrificial  Love;  then  a  deeper  re- 


Address  by  Principal  T.  L.  Yasvani,  m  a 

The  closing  function  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Punjab  Brahmo  Samaj  was  Divine 
Service  and  a  discourse  in  English  by  Princi¬ 
pal  T.  L.  Yasvani,  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
course  being  God  the  Beautiful. 

The  speaker  indicated  the  different  stages 
in  the  religious  evolution  of  the  Race,  point¬ 
ing  out  how  the  primitive  attitude  of  fear 
gave  way  gradually  to  others  and  God  came 
to  be  conceived  of  as  Judge,  Priest,  King, 
Father  But  there  was  the  inner  movement 
in  every  religion  ;  and  to  that  belonged  the 
mystics,  the  seers,  the  bhdktas  ;  and  they  all 
had  dwelt  on  the  idea  of  the  Beauty  of  God. 
So  Renan  spoke  of  Christ  as  an  aesthetic 
soul ;  the  Persian  Sufi  sang  of  the  “  Rose- 
Garden  of  Union  ”  ;  Nanak,  Kabir  and 
Cbaitanya  dwelt  on  the  same  idea.  But  the 
value  of  Beauty  was  not  realised  much  in  the 
modern  age.  The  factory  system  had  reacted 
upon  the  people’s  tastes  ;  boys  re¬ 
ceiving  education  were  not  brought  in  touch 
with  flowers  and  animals,  and  the  life  of  the 
average  man  was  full  of  sordid  cares,  and 
struggle  for  livelihood.  O  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
glory  of  those  great  times  when  in  ancient 
Aryavarta,  the  people  lived  a  life  of  greater 
sympathy  with  nature.  Old  Sanskrit  liter¬ 
ature  was  full  of  references  to  the  bright  and 
beautiful  things  of  Nature  ;  and  in  the 
Mundakopanishad  the  aspiration  was  uttered  : 

“  Oh  Gcd  let  us  hear  the  Beautiful  with 
our  ears. 

Oh  Holy  one  !  let  us  see  the  Beautiful 
our  eyes”. 

But  what  was  Beauty  ?  Mr.  Vasvani 
observed  that  Beauty  was  not  a  matter  of 
shapes  and  forms  ;  and  surely  Beauty  was 
some  thing  more  than  utility.  The  Beautiful 
had  two  characteristics. 

1.  Spontaneity:  the  Artificial  was  not 
beautiful  j 

2  Restfulness  : — So  it  was  that  Beauty 
was  associated  with  harmony.  Yet,  after 
all  was  said,  there  was  something  illusive 
about  Beauty.  Beauty  was  an  expression  of 
Eternal  Loveliness.  It  was  the  unveiling  of 
the  face  of  God. 

Proceeding  to  indicate  the  way  to  see  the 
Beauty  of  God,  Mr.  Yasvani  referred  to 
2  points : — (I)  Wisdom  of  the  child-heart. 
(2)  Self- consecration  to  His  Service.  Both 
were  needed.  The  wisdom  of  the  child 
heart  consisted  in  daily  dependence  on  the 
Lord  ;  and  Self-consecration  was  more  than 
service.  There  was  something  better  than 
service :  it  was  the  attitude  of  readiness  to 
give  all  to  Him  who  fulfils  Himself  in  many 
ways.  Then  might  cornea  vision  of  Beauty 
and  God’s  Beauty  was  the  humility  of  His 
Love.  Mr.  Vasvani  developed  this  idea  in 
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and  all  Scriptures,  and  all  Prophets  oft.be 
Ideal  ;  then  a  greater  yearning  to  be  poured 
'  as  an  offering  at  the  Sacred  Altar  of  Nation 

J  firfcXTTistn  •  fV»on  a  mivflr  ft.smiva.finn  to  ch8ri8h 

and  glows 
to  cherish 

Love,  age  after  age  and  life  after  life 
the  Soul  is  linked  in  Eternity  without 
Him  who  is  the  first  and  only 
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Siva  in  the  Tantra 

ii. 

By  Rev.  K.  S  Macdonald,  D.D. 

In  the  opening  words  of  the  Mahamrvana 
Tantra ,  Siva  is  described  as  the  “Lord  of 
Yogis,  dear  to  their  hearts,”  that  is,  he  is  the 
chief  of  the  Sanyasis,  Sadhus,  Parahamsas, 
‘Yogis  of  the  matted  hair,’  etc.  What  that 
means  is  seen  from  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed 
on  his  great  festival,  the  day  specially  set  apart 
for  his  worship.  Take  as  an  illustration  the 
following  description  given  of  the  pujah  as  it 
used  to  be  seen  at  Kalighat  in  the  suburbs  of 
Calcutta  not  many  years  ago.  Siva’s  festival 
is  held  on  the  last  four  days  of  the  month 
Chaitra,  and  of  the  Bengali  year.  It  is  well 
known  as  the  Charak  Pujah.  Passing  over 
the  description  of  the  first  two  days  of  the 
festival  ;  on  the  third,  if  the  police  do  not 
interfere  or  the  more  enlightened  populace, 
the  work  of  piercing  men’s  tongues  and  sides 
commences.  At  Calcutta,  this  was  done  at 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Kalighat,  to  which 
immense  crowds  resort  having  with  them 
drums  and  other  instruments  of  music,  and 
also  spits,  canes,  ramrods,  and  different  arti¬ 
cles,  to  pass  through  their  tongues  or  sides. 
Some,  with  tinkling  rings  on  their  ankles,  are 
dancing  in  a  most  frantic  way,  and  exhibiting 
the  most  indecent  jestures,  whilst  others  are 
rending  the  air  with  their  shouts  and  filthy 
songs.  Arrived  at  Kalighat,  they  proceed  to 
the  great  temple,  where  several  blacksmiths 
are  in  attendance,  ready  for  a  trifling  fee,  to 
pierce  their  tongues,  cut  their  sides,  or  per¬ 
form  any  operation  the  Sanyasis  may  desire. 
They  then  thrust  through  their  pierced  tongues 
spears,  swords,  bamboos,  huka-tubes,  etc.,  and 
through  their  sides  ropes,  the  ends  of  which 
two  persons  hold  before  and  behind;  whilst 
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the  special  reference  to  the  state 

in  India.  “  So  many  ”  said  the  speaker, 

“  So  many  in  this  Ancient  Land  are  trying  to 

shut  God  out,  throwing  veil  after  veil,  in 

selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  gain,  over 

the  Ancient  Beauty  that  may  not  be 

seen  if  the  Heart  be  not  pure.  But  the 

humility  of  His  Love  is  irresistible  :  He 

is  waiting,  knocking  that  you  may  open 

the  door  and  He  may  enter  the  heart  of 

India  and  lift  her  above  the  secularism 

|of  the  modern  age  to  the  vision  of  Ancient 
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the  wretches  dance  backwards  and  forwards, 
making  indecent  jestures  :  the  ropes  rubbing 
the  raw  flesh  all  this  time.  Others,  again, 
■stick  in  their  sides,  the  pointed  handles  of  iron 
shovels  containing  fire.  Iifto  this  fire  they 
■every  now  and  then  throw  Indian  pitch,  which 
for  the  moment  blazes  very  high.  Some  mon¬ 
strous  shows  (gajan)  of  paper  vessels,  elephants 
and  other  fanciful  and  ridiculous  pagants  are 
then  exhibited  and  carried  about,  and,  at  noon 
the  crowds  retire  to  their  houses.  The  whole 
scene  has  a  fiendish  appearance,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  these  abominable  and  degrading 
superstitions  is  painful  and  sickening  in  the 
extreme.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  the 
Sanyasis  pierce  the  skin  of  their  foreheads, 
and  place  a  rod  of  iron  in  it  as  a  socket;  and 
on  this  rod  fasten  a  lamp,  which  is  kept  burn- 
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ing  nearly  all  the  night,  whilst  the  devotees  are 

;  sitting  opposite  to,  or  in,  Siva’s  temple  sing¬ 
ling  his  praises  or  calling  on  him. 

“  On  the  fourth  and  last  day,  in  the  after-  $1 
;  noon,  the  Charak  or  swinging  takes  place  ; 

;  iron  hooks  are  fastened  in  the  backs  of  the  H 
Sanyasis  after  which  they  are  suspended  on  a 
cross  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  high  post  m 
which  turns  on  a  pivot,  and  is  whirled  round 
by  means  of  ropes,  with  great  rapidity,  'ihese 
swinging  posts  are  generally  erected  in  the 
most  conspicuous  places  of  the  towns  and  j 
;  villages,  and  often  from  five  to  ten  men  swing,  |;| 
the  one  after  the  other.  It  is  not  very  un¬ 
common  for  the  flesh  of  their  back  to  tear,  I 
:  and  then  these  poor  deluded  victims  of 
,  superstition  fall  on  the  crowd  below,  and  L 
either  are  killed  themselves,  or  kill  those  upon 
whom  they  fall.  An  awful  instance  of  this 
happened  at  Chinsurah  (some  25  miles  from 
Calcutta)  some  years  ago. 

“  On  the  same  day,  some  Sanyasis  cast 
themselves  also  from  a  bamboo  stage  on  iron 
spikes  or  knives  stuck  in  bags  of  straw.  These 
instruments,  however,  are  generally  laid  in  a 
’  reclining  posture,  so  that  when  the  person  falls 
they  almost  constantly  are  pressed  down  by  ||p 
his  weight  and  fall  horizontally,  instead  of 
-  entering  his  body. 

“The  deluded  votaries  of  Siva  inflict  many 
other  kinds  of  cruelties  on  themselves  at  this 
period  :  one  only,  as  it  is  rather  singular,  j 
will  be  mentioned.  Some  Sanyasis  bedaub  I 
their  lips  with  mud,  and  on  this  they  scatter  J, 


some  mustard,  or  any  other  kind  of  small  seed. 
They  then  lie  down  on  their  backs  near  Siva’s 
temple  and  do  not  move,  nor  eat,  nor  drink, 
until  the  seed  has  commenced  germinating, 
which  seldom  happens  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day. 

“On  the  following  day  viz.,  the  istofBaisak 
(the  Hindu  New  Year  s  Day)  some  cooked 
rice  with  broiled  fish  is  taken  by  a  Brahman, 
accompanied  by  the  Sanyasis,  to  the  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  are  burnt,  and  there 
offered  to  departed  spirits  :  after  which  the 
Sanyasis  shave,  bathe  and  relinquish  their 
paita  (sacred  thread),  and  the  festival  is  at 
an  end.  ’ 

Like  people,  like  god  ;  or  like  god  like 
people.  Siva,  we  are  authoritatively  told,  is 
the  chief  of  the  Bhuts.  of  the  Pisac/ias,  of 
mischievous  spirits,  of  thieves,  dacoits  and 
thugs,  of  ghosts  and  vampires,  that  frequent 
places  of  execution,  and  places  where  the  dead 
are  buried  or  burned,  and  he  prowls  about 
with  them  at  nightfall.  There  is  an  orgiastic 
side  of  his  nature  :  he  is  Bhairuva ,  the  god 
of  madly  frantic  folly,  who,  clothed  in  the 
blood-stained  skin  of  an  elephant,  leads  the 
wild  dance  of  the  tandava.  But  he  is  also 
i  par  excellence ,  the  god  of  asceticism  and 
austerities.  Like  the  Yogis  of  whom  he  is 
chief,  he  goes  naked  (as  described  in  the 
Mahanirvana  Tanlra),  his  body  smutty  with 
ashes,  his  long  hair  plaited  and  gathered  up  in 
a  knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  The  legends 
are  full  of  his  appalling  mortifications  and  his 
phallic  symbol  is  met  with  all  over  Calcutta 
i  and  indeed  all  over  Bengal  ;  and  in  all 
i  Tantrick  worship  it  is  acted  by  the  living 
j  worshippers 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Mahanirvana 
\  Tanlra  we  are  taught  how  to  meditate  on 
Siva  in  the  words  : — • 

“  He  is  of  a  quiescent  soul  and  is  effulgent 
;  like  ten  millions  of  moons.  He  is  clad  in  a 
tiger  skin  and  has  a  snake  around  his  shoul- 
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ders  as  a  sacrificial  "thread.  His  body 
besmeared  with  ashes  and  adorned  with  snakes 
He  has  five  mouths  ;  tawny  coloured,  yello 
brown,  white  and  red.  He  has  three  eyes, 
and  wears  matted  locks.  He  holds  the  Ganges 
on  his  head  and  has  ten  arms.  The  moon  is 
stationed  on  his  head.  He  holds  a  skull,  fire, 
noose,  trident  and  axe  in  his  left  hand  ;  mace, 
thunderbolt,  goad  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand. 
All  the  celestials  and  great  saints  are  chanting 
his  glories.  His  rolling  eyes  are  beaming 
forth  great  felicity  and  the  colour  of  his  body 
is  white  like  snow,  Kunda  flower,  or  the  moon. 
He  is  seated  on  a  bull.  The  Siddhas  and 
Apsaras  (courtezans)  are  always  hymning  his 
glories.  He  is  dear  unto  his  votaries  and  they 
meditate  on  him. 1 

Having  thus  meditated  on  him,  we  are  told 
his  votary  “should  invoke  his  spirit  in  the 
phallic  emblem  and  adore  it  according  to  his 
might  ....  Then  with  most  excellent 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  he  should  bring 
the  auspicious  ceremony  to  a  close.” 

It  is  interesting  and  indeed  instructive  to 
know  that  (p-3i3): — “The  Koulas  who  follow 
the  religion  of  Siva,  are  like  the  sacred  shrines 
and  like  Siva  himself.  Therefore  with  love, 
reverence  and  affection  they  should  worship 
one  another,  ’  or  as  we  would  say  from  our 
Christian  point  of  view  they  should  love  one 


another  ;  and  we  sing  :  — 

11  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord, 

The  house  of  Thine  abode  ; 

The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  His  own  precious  blood.” 

And  we  have  the  assurance  that  “  they  shall 
prosper  that  love  Thee.” 

Kali  was  curious  what  benefit  her  worship¬ 
pers  would  secure  by  worshipping  Siva’s 
emblem;  and  addressed  Him:  “O  Lord  of  the 
universe,  who  art  easily  pleased,  Lord  of  the 
poor  and  enhancer  of  my  delight,  describe  it 
now  in  full.”  On  this  Siva  replied  :  “  One 

purged  of  great  iniquity,  by  setting  it  up, 
attains  most  exalted  station.  By  installing 
Siva’s  emblem  a  man  does  in  truth  acquire 
fruits  ten  millions  of  times  more  than  what  he 
reaps  by  giving  away  earth  filled  with  gold,  by 
celebrating  ten  thousand  horse  sacrifices,  by 
excavating  tanks  in  a  country  suffering  from 
water  famine,  and  by  gratifying  the  poor  and 


persons  stricken  with  distress  (e.g.  plague). 
O  Kalika,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Indra,  and  all  the 
celestials  appear  there  where  Mahadeva  (/A 
Siva)  resides  in  his  emblem.  One  and  a  ha 
Koti  (a  Koti  equals  10  millions  or  a  Krore)  ofj 
sacred  shrines  and  all  other  sacred  places, 
discovered  and  undiscovered,  are  stationed 
near  Siva.  The  land  on  all  sides,  one  hundred 
cubits  in  length,  from  the  emblem  of  Siva  is 
known  as  Siva  Kskelra  ‘  Field  of  Siva.’  It 
is  a  highly  sacred  place  and  superior  to  one 
and  half  Koti  of  shrines.  Here  the  entire 
hosts  of  celestials  and  pilgrimages  are  stationed. 
He  who,  filled  with  reverence  for  Siva,  lives 
for  a  moment  even  in  ‘Siva’s  Field’  purged  of 
sins,  repaiis  after  death  to  the  legion  of  Siva. 
Whatever  sin  is  committed  here  or  whatever 
piety  is  acquired,  it  becomes  ten  millions  of 
times  more  by  the  influence  of  Siva.  O  dear, 
a  man  may  perpetrate  crimes  anywhere  and 
everywhere  ;  he  becomes  freed  from  the  sin  if 
he  comes  before  Siva.  But  if  he  commits  a 
sin  in  the  presence  of  Siva,  it  becomes  as 
hard  as  a  paste  of  thunder.  Purascharana 
(recitation  of  the  name),  charities,  obsequial 
rites  for  the  departed  manes ,  or  oblations  of 
water,  whatever  rite  is  performed  in  ■  Siva’s 
field.’  it  yields  endless  fruits.  By  makin 
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man  reaps  fruits  equivalent  to  those  which  he 


acquires  by  Furaschara.ua  ceremonies  during 
the  solar  or  lunar  eclipse.  By  offering  pinda 
(funeral  cake)  for  once,  only  in  'Siva's 
Field,’  one  reaps  fruits  equal  to  what 
he  acquires  by  offering  ten  million  pindas  at 
Gaya,  Ganges,  or  Allahabad.  Even  if  a  great 
sinner  performs  for  once  only  a  Shraddha  in 
‘Siva’s  Field’  he  comes  by  a  most  exalted 
station.  The  fourteen  worlds  are  stationed  there 
where  Siva,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  resides 
with  the  goddess  Durga  in  his  Linga  form.  .  . 
When  thy  image  is  set  up  in  another  form,  it 
is  desecrated  when  it  is  touched  by  a  person 
whom  it  is  sinful  to  touch,  but  the  emblem 
form  of  Siva  is  never  polluted.  As  there  is  no 
fear  of  contamination  in  the  worship  of  Sakti 
in  the  assembly  with  the  five  essentials  of 
wine,  fish,  meat,  postures  and  women,  so 
there  is  no  pollution  consequent  upon  touch 
in  the  sacred  shrine  of  Siva.”  Jam  satis. 

To  those  who  put  their  trust  in  these  words, 
professedly  from  Siva’s  own  lips,  the  wonder 
must  be  not  that  so  many  of  these  most 
objectionable  objects  disfigure  our  streets,  but 
that  there  are  so  few.  Their  presence  proves 
that  there  are  among  us  many  who  do  believe, 
and  if  any  further  evidence  were  required  we 
have  it  in  the  crowds  who  gather  in  front  of 
these  shrines  for  evening  worship,  and  in  the 
many  who  bow  and  mutter  towards  them  in 
the  tram  cars. 

In  conclusion  attention  must  be  directed 
for  a  moment  to  Siva’s  bull  and  serpent,  the 
former  known  as  Nundi.  In  the  Tantra  we 
read  that  while  installing  the  image  or  emblem 
of  Siva  one  should  place  there  the  figure  of  a 
bull  and  offer  the  following  prayer  with  folded 
hands  :  “  O  bull,  thou  art  huge-bodied,  hast 

sharp  horns,  and  art  a  destroyer  of  enemies. 
Because  thou  dost  carry  on  thy  back  Siva,  the 
god  of  gods,  thou  art  adorable,  thou  art 
adorable  unto  all  the  celestials.  All  the  sacred 
shrines  exist  in  thy  hoofs,  the  eternal  Vedas 
are  in  thy  fur,  and  the  Nigamas,  Agamas,  and 
Tantras  (three  different  kinds  of  Tantras),  and 
other  sacred  books  exist  on  thy  teeth.  O 
great  one,  because  1  have  made  a  present  | 
of  thee,  may  the  lord  of  Durga,  pleased, 
assign  unto  me  residence  on  Mount  Kailas 
Do  thou  protect  me  always.”  Siva’s  living  bull 
has  become  in  Bengal  an  anachronism. 

The  serpent  is  also  worshipped  as  part  of 
the  Tantrick  service.  We  here  subjoin  a 
short  prayer  to  it  from  the  Mahanirvana 
Tantra  : — “  O  serpent,  thou  art  the  ornament 
of  Siva  and  bed  of  Vishnu.  Installed  in  this 
pillar  thou  dost  protect  my  water,”  offered  as  a 
part  of  the  pratistha  ceremony  at  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  a  tank  at  which  the  figure  of  a  serpent 
and  a  pillar  had  to  be  set  up.  Serpent  worship 
is  wonderfully  prevalent  all  over  India,  and 
seemingly  on  the  increase  in  Bengal,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  quarterly  issues  of  the  Bengal 
Library  Catalogue. 


; 


SCIENCE  AND  SDPEEN ATURALISM, 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant  tried  to  explain 
to  a  World  reporter  tire  other  clay  why 
she  failed  to  produce  any  of  the  letters 
which  she  received  from  the  same  su¬ 
pernatural  quarter  and  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  those  which  came  to 
the  late  Mme.  Blavatsky.  “  It  comes 
down  to  a  question  of  veracity.  I  get 
such  letters.  You  doubt  it.  Now,  if  I 
produce  a  letter  how  much  further  have 
we  gone?”  So  Mrs.  Besant  declines 
here  as  she  did  in  London  to  produce  a 
single  letter  from  the  “  Mahatmas.” 

The  Theosophists,  like  the  Spiritual¬ 
ists,  do  not  like  the  investigation  of  un¬ 
sympathetic  outsiders.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  reality  of  the  marvels  to  which 
either  bear  witness  must  in  the  long 
run  be  a  question  of  evidence.  Take 
Mme.  Blavatsky’s  own  case.  She 
claimed  to  be  constantly  in  receipt  of 
messages  from  the  other  world,  some 
of  which  took  the  form  of  letters  whose 
conveyance,  like  their  production,  was 
supernatural.  This  was  while  she  was 
a  resident  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras 
in  British  India.  Her  claims  challenged 
the  scrutiny  of  the  members  of  the 
Madras  Christian  College,  and  they 
made  an  investigation  “  whose  specialty 
was  the  production  and  publication  of  a 
whole  series  of  letters  all  alleged  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  as  .wall  as  in  the 
characteristic  style  ”  of  the  Madame  her¬ 
self,  “  and  all  confidently  arranging  and 
preparing  the  frauds  for  the  conquest  of 
this  or  that  dupe/specially  named.” 

The  letters  were  published  and  the 
charges  above  quoted  were  made  in 
the  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine 
for  1384,  with  the  view  of  challenging 
a  prosecution  by  Mme.  Blavatsky  and 
her  friends  for  libel.  Her  only  answer 
was  a  removal  to  England.  The 
charges  were  repeated  in  the  report 
of  a  hard-headed  Scotch  lawyer  whom 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
sent  out  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  they  stand  to-day  as  a  fatal  bar 
to  the  acceptance  of  Mme.  Blavatsky’s 
claims  to  have  had  epistolary  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  other  world. 

•  impor¬ 

tance  to  the  reputation  of  the  dead 
“  prophetess  ”  of  the  production  of  a 
letter  delivered  after  her  death  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  those  received  dur¬ 
ing  her  lifetime.  The  supernatural 
origin  of  the  letter  would  not,  indeed, 
be  proved  by  its  production,  but  leav¬ 
ing  the  identification  of  the  Mahatmas 
out  of  the  question,  if  they  write  to  i 


Besant  in  London  in  the  same 


used  'when  addressing 


I  Mrs. 
hand 

Mme.  Blavatsky  or  her  disciples  in 
India,  that  would  be  proof  positive  that 
the  Madame  did  not  write  the  letters 
herself. 

There  are  other  departments  of  super¬ 
natural  inquiry  in  which,  as  Mr.  Innes 
shows  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  production  of  a 
letter  would  bring  the  case  within  the 
range  of  scientific  certainty.  Science 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  existence 
what  is  known  as  telepathy.  Many 


I  — 

people  have  declared  that  a  wraithor  vis¬ 
ible  image  of  a  dead  or  dying  friend 
has  appeared  to  them  at  a  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  place  where 
the  actual  body  of  the  phantasm  was. 
All  that  the  scientific  investigator  asks 
in  such  a  case  is  the  production  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  seer  of  the  appari¬ 
tion  immediately  after  the  event,  which 
should  be  crossed  by  another  letter 
announcing  the  death  or  critical  danger 
which  coincided  with  the  visit  of  the 
ghost. 

The  records  of  the  Psychical  Society 
have  seven  hundred  cases  of  telepathy, 
supported  by  all  manner  of  testimony 
except  the  simple  documentary  con¬ 
firmation  which  science  demands. 
Yet  surely  a  supernatural  visit  would 
be  too  remarkable  an  experience  to  be 
passed  over  without  record  by  the 
person  receiving  it.  Most  of  the  people 
so  honored  claim  to  have  written  about 
it  either  in  letters  or  diaries,  but  not 
one  contemporary  entry  in  a  diary  or 
letter  sent  before  the  fulfilment  of  the 
presage  brought  by  the  apparition  has 
yet  been  produced. 
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PUNDITA  KAMA! 

e^hs 


I  AND  HINDUISM. 

Editors  Woman’s  Journal :  ‘  * 

In  India  the  sayiDg,  “I  am  the  broken 
cowrie  that  has  been  to  seven  markets,” 
corresponds  to  our  ‘‘the  bad  penny  that 
always  turns  up.”  Very  much  like  a 
broken  cowrie,  or  bad  penny,  has  Pundita 
Ramabai  turned  up  again  in  a  long  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Woman’s 
Journal,  in  which  this  very  shrewd 
Hindu  woman  bemoans  the  tendency  of 
American  women  to  become  interested  in 
Hindu  philosophy,  and  in  which  she 
makes  some  entirely  false  and  ridiculous 
statements  regarding  the  condition  of, 
and  customs  prevalent  among,  Hindu 
women.  She  has,  however,  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  humbugging  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  with  her  tales  of  the  suffering  of  the 
women  of  India  that  undoubtedly  she 
thinks  the  hypnotic  spell  will  last  indefi- 
nitely,  and  that  her  statements  will  go  un¬ 
challenged,  and  money  continue  to  pour 
into  her  coffers  for  the  maintenance  of  , 
her  Sharada  Sadan,  or  home  for  Hindu) 
widows  at  Poonah,  where,  by  Tier  own; 
showing,  she  has  some  300  out  of  the  23,-] 
000,000  she  speaks  about.  She  might  add, 
did  she  wish  to  be  candid,  that,  like  nine-  \ 
ty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  those  who  are  con-  j 
verted  to  any  of  the  religious  systems  of  j 
the  West,  these  300  have  been  drawn  from  | 
the  most  ignorant  and  lowest,  or  Chandal  > 

|  caste. 

j  It  has  ever  been  noticeable  that  converts  § 
from  a  religion  have  invariably  shown  the 
greatest  bitterness  towards  the  religion 
they  have  abandoned;  but,  when  that 
conversion  has  been  brought  about,  not 
by  voluntary  choice,  but  by  expulsion, 
then,  underneath  an  external  attitude  of 
pious  devotion  to  the  new  creed,  there 
rankles  a  venom  towards  the  old  one, 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  cobra 
would  be  innocuous. 

From  a  long  residence  in  India,  and  a| 
more  than  superficial  knowledge  of  its  B 
people,  customs,  religions,  and  languages,  K 
I  can  only  define  the  Pundita’s  statements  | 
as  a  most  malicious  distortion  of  facts,  § 
made  by  an  admittedly  clever  woman,  f 1 
whose  spite  against  the  religion  from  || 
which  she  is  an  outcast  has  led  her  into  §' 
taking  undue  liberties  with  the  credulity  fe 
of  the  American  public. 

Among  other  statements,  she  says:  |jj 
“When  I  was  in  Calcutta,  I  was  asked  by  | 
some  philosophers  to  speak  on  the  reli-  >■ 
gion  of  the  Hindu  women.  They  tried  to  % 
make  a  preacher  of  me.  If  I  had  become  | 
a  preacher  of  the  Hindu  religion,  I  do  not  s 
think  I  could  have  remained  a  single  $ 
day.”  Truly  a  remarkable  statement  for  jjl 
one  who  for  two  or  three  years  travelled  1 
over  India  extolling  this  very  Hindu  reli- 
gion!  Born  of  Brahmin  parents,  and  be-  H 
longing  to  the  Jotishi  or  Joshi  sect  or 
family,  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  San¬ 
skrit  from  her  father  and  brother,  al¬ 
though  from  her  accounts  Hindu  women 
are  never  allowed  to  acquire  an  education. 

She  became  the  first  Hindu  woman  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  lecture  platform,  ultimate¬ 
ly  arriving  at  Silhet,  a  district  station  of 
the  Assam  province,  where  she  created 
quite  a  sensation,  especially  among  the 
members  of  the  Brahmo-Soraaj  commu¬ 
nity,  among  s  whom  was  a  young  court 
pleader,  who  by  birth  belonged  to  the 
pariah  caste  of  Soondhee,  or  liquor-sellers, 


. 

married  fi 
shortly  after,  '' 


withwbo^^ne  iell  in  love 
him.  He,  however,  died 
leaving  her  with  one  child.  Pundita  Ram¬ 
abai  was  now  in  sore  straits,  being  an  out- 
cast  Hindu  widow  with  a  pariah  child. 
Scarcely  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  she  1 
drifted  back  to  her  birth-place,  Bombay, 
only  to  find  herself,  as  she  must  have  an¬ 
ticipated,  ostracized  by  those  who  had 


previously  been  her  associates.  Smarting 
under  the  disgrace  of  being  outcasted,  she 
turned  to  the  missionaries,  who  were  not 
at  all  slow  to  recognize  that  her  talents, 

I  rendered  keener  by  the  straits  she  was  in, 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  this 
country.  Consequently  we  next  hear  of 
her  in  America,  where,  by  the  judicious 
heralding  of  her  new  sponsors,  she  was 
assured  of  a  cordial  reception,  coming,  as 
she  ostensibly  did,  to  enlighten  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  on  the  sad  condition  of  the 
women  of  India;  in  behalf  of  whom  let 
me  say  that,  were  a  tithe  of  what  she 
alleges  true,  Hindu  wives  and  widows, 
from  Peshawur  to  Cape  Comorin,  would 
eagerly  welcome  a  tenfold  greater  degra¬ 
dation  rather  than  change  places  with  one 
who  is  shunned  by  every  self-respecting 
Hindu  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

In  another  paragraph  she  says:  “To 
study  Indian  philosophy,  one  must  go  to 
India  and  see  its  results,  and  learn  to  read 
the  Shastras  in  the  original.  It  is  all  very 
nice  to  read  pietty  translations,  where 
much  that  is  base  and  degrading  is  expur¬ 
gated;  but  the  original  is  quite  another 
thing.”  The  Pundita  knows  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  person  going  to  India,  even 
if  that  person  remained  several  years, 
would  not  necessarily  enable  one  to  obtain 
the  slightest  insight  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  Hindus.  How  many  Anglo  Indians 
leave  India  with  any  true  insight  into  the 
customs  of  the  country?  I  can  safely  say, 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred.  And  so  she 
feels  safe  to  make  any  statement  that  her 
feeling  of  revenge  prompts.  •  Another 
thing:  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  Hindu  women  to-day,  it  is 
the  result,  not  of  any  flaw  in  the  Hindu 
philosophy,  but  of  the  increased  poverty, 
and  the  inroads  of  materialistic  Western 
civilization,  which  have  driven  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  of  India  into  the  innermost  recess- 
of  the  cloistered  home  of  the  Hindu 


es 
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wife,  the  forest  of  Rrindaban,  and  the 
heights  of  the  Himalayas. 

Proceeding,  she  says:  “Philosophical 
language  is  very  deep  and  very  grand, 
therefore  it  is  fine  to  make  long  sentences, 
and  these  sentences  fill  perhaps  two,  or 
three,  or  six  pages.  When  you  have  got 
to  the  end  of  a  sentence  you  do  not  re¬ 
member  what  is  said  on  the  first  page, 
and  so  you  find  it  very  grand  and  deep.” 

To  those  who  know  anything  of  the  San¬ 
skrit  language,  and  of  the  sacred  books  of 
India,  such  a  statement  is  the  height  of 
absurdity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  one 
word  of  Sanskrit  is  more  expressive  than 
a  long  sentence  in  English,  and  that  a 
whole  code  of  moral  ethics  is  frequently 
found  in  two  or  three  words  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  text  of  the  Shastras  or  Yedas.  If, 
therefore,  the  beauty  of  a  philosophical  or  p 
spiritual  thought  is  lost  by  translation, 
the  fault  lies,  not  in  the  non-existence  of 
that  beauty  in  the  original,  but  in  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  rendering  in  an  unspiritual 
language,  void  as  ours  is  of  words  and 


phrases  capabl^^^ress 
poetry  and  imagery  of  the  Orient,  those 
thoughts  which  were  given  in  the  very 
language  of  the  Gods,  for  that  is  exactly 
what  Sanskrit  is,  by  the  Gods  themselves 
countless  thousands  of  years  before  any 
of  the  European  languages  were  even 
dreamed  of. 

Quoting  again  from  Ramabai’s  article, 
we  read:  “You  are  a  people  of  feeling. 
Everything  is  real;  you  feel  when  other 
people  are  starving  that  you  ought  to  give 
them  something  to  eat;  but  out  in  India 
they  do  not  feel  that.  Men  do  not  feel  a 
sympathy  for  others;  they  do  not  feel  for 
people  who  are  starving.”  Let  me  answer 
this  by  a  direct  quotation  from  Margaret  _ 
Noble’s  admirable  work,  “The  Web  of  In-  I 
dian  Life,”  a  book  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  I 
of  Celtic  origin,  who  has  absorbed,  by  res-  f 
idence  among  the  Hindus,  the  very  es- 1 
sence  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  women. 
On  page  11,  she  says: 

Few  things,  even  in  Indian  life,  are  so 
interesting  as  the  social  significance  of 
the  beggar-.  The  beggar  makes  himself 
known  by  standing  in  the  courtyard  and 
singing  some  hymn  or  prayer.  He  comes 
always,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  name  of  God. 
There  is  a  whole  literature  of  these  beg¬ 
gars’  songs,  quaint  and  simple,  full  of 
what  we  in  Europe  call  the  Celtic  spirit. 

In  his  lowest  aspect,  therefore,  the  Indian 
beggar  is  the  conserver  of  the  folk-poetry  _ 
of  his  country.  Where  his  individuality  is  I 
strong,  however,  he  becomes  much  more. 

To  the  woman  who  serves  him  he  is  then 
the  religious  teacher,  talking  with  her  of 
subjects  on  which  she  can  readily  con¬ 
verse,  and  in  this  way  carrying  the  high¬ 
est  culture  far  and  wide. 

If  the  ancient  custom  of  wayfarers  being 
fed  daily  at  every  Hindu  home,  and  of  no 
beggar  ever  being  turned  away,  is  in  a 
measure  lost,  again  I  say  that  it  is  due  to 
the  increasing  poverty  of  the  people,  and 
the  inroads  of  Western  materialistic  cus¬ 
toms,  and  not  to  any  fault  in  the  religion 
or  philosophy  of  the  country. 

“Hindu  women  are  slaves,”  says  Pun¬ 
dita  Ramabai.  The  women  of  America, 
and  for  that  matter  of  all  Europe,  might 
learn  much  of  profit  to  themselves  and 
comfort  to  their  husbands  by  a  perusal  of 
Miss  Noble’s  book  with  a  view  of  deter¬ 


mining  whether  the  devotion  of  the  Hinud 
wife  suffers  by  comparison  with  that  of 
her  Western  sisters. 

The  Laws  of  Manu,  a  book  held  in  great 
reverence  in  India,  says:  “A  house  or 
home  in  which  women  are  neglected,  and 
widows  shed  tears,  soon  falls  to  pieces.” 
And  yet  this  guileless  Hindu  woman 
would  have  us  believe  that  oppression  was 

the  common  lot  of  the  Hindu  wife!  It  is 

bad  enough  to  have  our  feelings  harrowed 
by  the  missionaries,  who  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Hindus, 
coming  back  and  painting  glaring  pictures 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  so-called  “hea¬ 
then,”  but  when  one  who  must  know  bet¬ 
ter  utters  such  ridiculous  falsehoods,  it  is 
time  for  the  other  side  to  be  heard. 

Passing  on  to  another  wild  statement  of 
the  Pundita’s,  we  read:  “If  the  man 
dislikes  the  woman,  he  has  the  divine 
right  of  marrying  as  many  women  as  he 
likes,  for  man  is  considered  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Vishnu,  and  the  God  had  6  000 
wives  in  this  life.”  Doubtless  she  means 
Krishna,  who  had  1,600  wives  in  that  re¬ 
markable  incarnation;  a  fact  ar  far  from 
beingunderstoodas  are  the  rest  of  the 


miracles  of  the  Lord  Shri  Krish¬ 
na.  We  find  great  stress  laid  upon  all  the 
so-called  miracles  of  Jesus,  but,  in  the 
Western  criticisms  of  Krishna,  who  has 
been  called  the  Hindu  Christ,  and  whose 
birth  and  life,  episodes  so  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  we 
never  come  across  any  allusion  to  anything 
miraculous;  and  yet  His  earthly  life 
teemed  with  what  were  undoubtedly  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  miracles. 
;■  For  instance,  in  regard  to  His  1,600  wives, 
we  find  that,  when  the  saint  Narada  went 
|  to  Dwarka  and  entered  Krishna’s  palace 
to  see  how  the  Lord  treated  His  1,600 
wives,  he  found  Krishna  was  present  with 
all  of  them  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
talking  with  one,  playing  with  another, 
eating  with  another,  and  so  on,  each  wife 
being  in  a  different  apartment;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Lord  was  mingling 
with  the  people  outside  the  palace.  Now, 
what  is  the  lesson  conveyed  by  this? 
First,  it  shows  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Lord;  secondly,  that  the  God  of  Love  is 
verily  the  spouse  of  every  human  soul. 

This  allusion  to  the  number  of  wives 
has  been  made  by  Pnndita  Ramabai  to 
illustrate  the  claim  she  sets  forth  of  po¬ 
lygamy  being  practised  among  the  Hin¬ 
dus.  In  point  of  fact,  not  one  Hindu  out 
of  50,000  ever  takes  a  second  wife,  and 
only  then  for  the  purpose  of  having  off¬ 
spring,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the 
first  wife,  for  Hindu  custom  provides 
that  if  a  woman  remains  -childless,  her 
husband  may,  after  seven  years,  and  with 
her  permission,  take  a  second  wife,  in  the 
hope  of  having  a  son. 

Devotion  to  the  husband  is  the  key-note 
of  the  Hindu  wife,  or,  as  it  is  well  put  in 
Miss  Noble’s  book:  “  ‘The  religion  of  the 
i  wife  lies  in  serving  her  husband;  the  re- 
ligionof  the  widow  lies  in  serving  God,’ 
say  the  women;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
their  minds  that  the  widow’s  calling  is 
the  higher  of  the  two.” 

It  is  by  this  devotion  that  the  wife 
shares  after  death  in  the  spiritual  splen¬ 
dors  of  her  husband;  for  it  is  said  that 
the  husband  develops  spiritual  knowledge,  | 
while  the  wife  absorbs  it;  but  that  the 
Hindu  wife’s  devotion  ever  carries  her  to 
the  length  of  enacting  the  filthy  practice 
set  forth  by  Ramabai*  is  too  absurd  for 
criticism;  and  yet  it  is  dangerous  and  ma¬ 
licious,  because  in  a  sense  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  out  of  whole  cloth. 

For  many  ages  a  custom  has  been  in 
vogue  that  whenever  some  great  saint 
came  into  a  village,  the  women  would 
take  water  and  wash  his  feet,  afterwards 
sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  the  water  on 
their  heads;  for  to  them  the  water  had 
become  blessed.  A  ceremony  that  in  no 
way  differs  from  one  we  read  of  in  the 
Bible  in  connection  with  the  Master, 
Jesus. 

Suttee,  or  the  burning  of  the  woman 
upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  her  husband, 
was  never  the  compulsory  ceremony  that 
Ramabai  would  have  Westerners  believe; 
but  the  truth  regarding  this  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  is  so  readily 


Wherever  one  is  called  in  time  ol  need, 
one  finds  a  group  of  widow  women  already 
present.  There  is  no  act  of  nursing  that 
I tllese  »re  not  ready  to  perform;  no  disease 
|so  loathsome  or  dangerous  that  they  will 
jinot  gladly  take  a  sick  child  into  their 
| arms;  no  injury  so  bitter  that  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  weeping  sorrowful  tears  of 
sympathy  with  the  injured  in  his  hour  of 
pain  and  loss.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
the  widows  should  be  more  free  for  the 
civic  life  than  other  women.  Wives  have 
their  husbands’  comforts  to  attend  to, 
and  mothers  their  thousand  and  one  ma- 

heThirsbaWlelf61  *“  wWch  She  has  washed 


In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  a 
from  the  Hindu  Scriptures  wi  ■  ?  8Sage 
I  have  been  forgotten  by  the  p  ?USt 
,  .“Whoever  speaks  ill  0f  another’s  reP 
is  denied  Krishna.”  Krishna  ho  lglon 
*  ** 
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ternal  cares.  But  the  widow,  and  above 
all  the  childless  widow,  in  her  agony  of 
solitude,  can  hear  the  sobs  of  children  not 
her  own,  can  stretch  hands  across  the 
desert  of  her  own  mourning  to  those  who 
are  ill,  or  in  poverty  and  desolation.  In 
the  last  generation  lonely  women  had  still 
more  scope  than  they  have  now.  But  the 
last  half  century  in  India  has  been  rapidly 
accomplishing  the  decay  of  the  middle 
classes;  and  with  this  decay,  brought 
about  by  the  shrinking  of  wealth  in  its 
old  channels,  the  fall  of  woman,  in  social 
and  material  power,  proceeds  apace.  Yet 
still  the  widows  represent  the  intellectual 
centres  amongst  women.  The  more  mod¬ 
ern  they  are,  the  less  likely  is  it  that  they 
can  reel  off  Sanskrit  verses,  but  the  more 
probable  they  read  books  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lars.  In  any  case,  they  produce  the  saints; 
and  the  position  of  a  woman-saint  in  India 
is  such  that  no  man  in  her  neighborhood 
will  venture  upon  a  journey  without  first 
presenting  himself  before  her  veiled  form, 
taking  the  dust  of  her  feet,  and  receiving 
her  whispered  blessing. 
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accessible  to  any  who  are  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  truth  that  I  will  pass  on  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  true  position  of  the 
Hindu  woman  in  the  community,  quot¬ 
ing  from  Miss  Noble’s  book,  which  is  the 
unvarnished  truth,  wherever  the  ancient 
customs  have  not  suffered  from  the  con¬ 
taminating  touch  of  Western  innovations. 


Even  if  one  tenth  of  Pundita  Ramabai’s 
assertions  were  true,  the  fact  remains 
patent  that  in  one  portion  of  the  globe,  at 
all  events,  every  woman  is  assured  of  a 
husband,  and  not  doomed  to  become  an 
old  maid,  or  to  be  driven  out  into  the 
world  to  shift  and  hustle  for  herself; 
while  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements 
made  by  Lady  Dufferin  in  her  book  on  the 
women  of  India,  the  secluded  life  they 
lead  is  much  to  be  envied  rather  than 
decried. 

Being  neither  an  American,  nor  a 
woman,  but  an  Anglo-Indian,  who  reckons 
those  years  spent  in  India  as  among  the 
most  valuable  of  my  present  earth  life, 
probably  the  solicitude  of  the  Pundita  for 
those  of  the  West  who  study  the  Hindu 
philosophy  may  not  extend  to  me;  but,  if 
the  study  of  that  philosophy  can  bring  to 
others  the  peace,  joy,  hope,  and  realiza-  M. 
tion  of  the  absolute  justice  of  the  working 
of  God’s  law  throughout  the  manifested 
universe  that  it  has  brought  to  me,  after 
that  of  the  West  had  made  an  agnostic  of 
me;  to  say  nothing  of  the  far  grander 
conception  of,  and  reverence  for,  the 
Master  Jesus  that  has  come  to  me  since 
I  knew  that  He  was  only  one  among 
many  similar  manifestations  that  had 
come  to  the  world  at  different  periods  of 
its  history,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
struggling  humanity,  then  may  the  day 
.  soon  come  when  every  thinking  man  and 
woman  will  study  the  Hindu  Vedas  and 
Shastras,  side  by  side  with  the  Christian 
Bible,  which,  together  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  finds  far  greater  reverence 
among  Hindus  than  among  a  very  large 
proportion  of  so-called  Christians;  while 
blasphemy,  alas!  so  prevalent  among  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  nations,  is  entirely  unknown 
in  India,  unless  among  a  few  Anglicized 
natives,  who  annex  all  the  bad  attributes 
of  the  Europeans  they  try  to 
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and  thought  of  young  India  in  recent 
years  in  their  attitude  to  their  English 
friends  and  Teachers,  and  to  their 
own  position  and  possible  future. 
In  closing  he  notes,  as  follows,  two 

gke*winjranCe8  t0  tbe  entrance  of 
the  Word  of  Lite  and  Light  into 
young  Indian  hearts  and  minds.  As 
we  read  we  can  only  strengthen 
our  faith  and  resolve,  with  the  Divine 
re-assurance  of  long  ago,  “with  God 
all  things  are  possible.”  Mr.  Hibbert 
Ware  writing  says: _ 

The  first  of  these  is  the  absence  of  a  feeline 
of  guile,  and  of  the  desire  for  Divine  forgive- 
ness  as  compared  with  English  young  man. 
Many  of  them  hold  that  forgiveness  is  a  sheer 
impossibility.  I  think,  whenever  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  has  been  touched  upon 
some  one  has  maintained  that  the  father  ought 
not  to  have  forgiven  his  son,  because  the 
chain  of  consequences  from  our  deeds  must  not 
bo  interfered  with. 

The  second  characteristic  is  an  entirely 
different  view  of  death  from  oure.  Death  does 
not  seem  to  be  to  them  the  awful  thing  it  is 
to  us.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  the  same 
intense  longing  for  a  continued  personal  exist¬ 
ence  after  death  that  we  have. 

If  these  two  motives  to  religion  were  taken 
out  of  the  life  of  our  nation,  how  much  would 
be  gone  !  If  indeed  this  great  part  of  its 
appeal  to  us  were  non-existent,  one  might 
seriously  doubt  whether  Christianity  would 
continue  among  us.  What  wonder  then  that 
to  a  people  among  whom  not  only  these  two 
things,  but  other  things  that  go  to  make  up 
our  personal  religion — the  deep  sense  of  the 
personality  of  God — the  realisation  of  the 
eternal  importance  of  our  life  on  earth— are 
so  little  in  evidence,  the  appeal  of  Christianity 
should  be  slow. 

Truly  before  the  seed  can  fructify  here,  there 
needs  to  be  not  sowing  and  ploughing  only,  but 
a  new  creation  of  the  soil  itself. 


Mysteries  in  Magic.* 

Why  should  a  general  public  have  In¬ 
veighed  against  Mrs.  Annie  Besant?  The 
lady  has  been  taxed  with  being  an  atheist, 
a  skeptic,  and  all  kinds  of  hard  names 
have  been  flung  at  her.  The  main 
charge  has  generally  been  that  she  had 
no  belief  at  all.  Reading  "  Esoteric 
Christianity  ”  shows  that  Mrs.  Besant, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  accepts  everything. 

It  is  not  alone  all  religious  doctrine  which 
she  adopts,  but,  with  a  kind  of  universal 
faith,  she  takes  in  every  creed  and  belief 
which  has  been  presented,  with,  however, 
a  certain  greed  for  what  is  the  unknow¬ 
able.  It  is  not  any  meagre  portion  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  she  consorts  with,  but  she 
revels  in  the  unknown  and  delights  more  in 
the  mysteries  than  in  what  is  considered 
as  the  tangible  part  of  current  belief. 

“  Esoteric  Christianity  ”  is,  then,  an  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  assort 
the  unknown  with  what  is  known,  giving, 
as  we  have  implied,  more  Importance  to  the 
hidden  side  of  religions.  To  insist  that 
Mrs.  Besant  has  not  studied  the  religion* 

Of  the  world  from  remote  times  would  be 
to  do  the  lady  an  Injustice.  You  will  find 
in  the  volume  an  endless  amount  of  curious 
material  having  to  do  w  th  man’s  earliest 
religion.  The  idea,  an  olu  one,  which  is 
advanced  is  that  at  the  very  beginning 
man's  religion  was  nearer  to  the  sub¬ 
lime  than  it  Is  to-day.  How  otherwise 
account  for  the  wonderful  basis  of  morals 
on  which  are  founded  some  of  the  earliest  i 
of  religions  ?  Her  Idea  is  that  inspiration  ! 
did  it  all,  but  that  this  power  was  given 
to  the  very  few.  The  wildest  fanatical 
ravings  are  not  to  be  despised,  for  "  a 
Krishna,  a  Buddha,  a  Loa-tze,  a  Jesus, 
are  the  highly  civilized  descendants  of  the 
whirling  medicine  man  ot  the  savage.” 

The  argument  Mrs.  Besant  used  is  as 
follows:  Special  men  have  their  special 
gifts.  By  training  they  have  accumulated 
special  knowledge.  They  have  the  powers 
which  enable  them  to  give  an  opinion 
founded  on  their  own  Individual  knowl¬ 
edge.  Mrs.  Besant  cites  Huxley  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  biology,  and  Insists  that  a  special 
capacity  enabled  him  to  examine  for  him¬ 
self  the  more  obscure  processes  of  nature. 
Then  there  Is  the  specially  gifted  individual 
who  devotes  his  time  to  occult  science. 

He  Is  alone  that  specialist  who  sees  right 
straight  into  the  human  soul.  You  may 
or  may  not  accept  ail  that,  but  when  Mrs. 
Besant  in  her  fervor  parades  the  Bla- 
vatsky  as  the  great  expert  in  occult  in¬ 
vestigation  the  ordinary  matter  of  fact 
reader  is  entirely  nonplused,  for,  as  we  all 
know,  that  Russian  female  was  nothing 
else  than  a  charlatan.  The  mysteries  01  p 
religion  Airs.  Besant  wants  to  make  clear  §j 
She  should  receive  credit  for  the  attempt, 
only  she  is  overhardy  in  her  endeavors  ’ 
to  tackle  what  is  the  unknowable.  It  Is 
no  more  possible  for  her  to  do  that  than  * 
it  is  for  the  glib  clergyman,  who  in  patter-  ’ 
lng  platitudes  presumes  to  present  in  primer 
style  God’s  mysterious  methods. 

You  may  not  read  the  chapters  on  the 
“  Historical  Christ  ”  and  the  “  Mystic  . 
Christ  ”  without  a  certain  amount  of  rev-  ; 
erence.  Only  this,  that  if  the  actual  ) m 
Christ  is  fairly  well  described,  the  ”  Mystic 
Christ  ”  being  a  topic  more  congenial  to 
the  author,  she  fills  the  subject  with  all  1 


“In  religious  ceremony,  the  author  believes 
that  there  is  some  mystic  power  belonging 
to  certain  languages.  The  Latin  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  not  used  ”  to 
hide  knowledge  from  the  people,  but  in 
order  that  certain  vibrations  may  be  set  up 
in  the  invisible  worlds  which  cannot  be  set 
up  In  the  ordinary  language  of  Europe,  un¬ 
less  the  great  ocultist  should  compose  in 
them  the  necessary  successions  of  sounds.”; 
It  Is,  according  to  the  author,  “  the  vibra¬ 
tory  effects  ”  which  tell.  ”  The  sounds  caus¬ 
ing  active,  flashing  forms,  rise  through  the 
worlds,  affecting  the  consciousness  of  the 
Intelligences  residing  in  them,  and  bringing 
some  of  them  to  render  the  definite  services 
required  by  those  who  are  taking  part  in 
the  church  office.” 

Mrs.  Besant’s  reading  has  certainly  been 
of  a  universal  character,  but  the  swallow¬ 
ing  of  so  much  has  impaired  her  digestive 
powers.  The  tonic  she  uses  is  the  constant 
one  of  mysticism.  What  no  one  ever  will 
understand  is  all  made  clear  to  her  by 
means  of,  say,  magnetism.  In  old  days  the 
demons  were  called  in  when  matters  were 
not  understood.  Airs.  Besant’s  firm  belief 
In  the  occult  makes  all  hidden  things  quite ; 
clear  to  her.  For  the  doubter  we  do  not  seej 
how  there  is  comfort  to  be  found  in  the  > 
book.  Those  who  have  faith  will  certain-’ 
ly  reject  the  major  part  of  “  Esoteric  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 


’ESOTERIC  CHRISTIANITY;  or.  THE 
LESSER  MYSTERIES.  By  Annie  Be-! 
sant.  8vo.  Pp.  404.  New  York:  John  Lane. 
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the  color  her  own  mysticism  can  impart. 


tv; 


All  the  sacraments  are  elaborately  worked 
up,  and  the  author’s  deductions  are  sin¬ 
gular  ones.  The  bread  and  the  wine  are 
chemically  treated,  and  electricity  is  called 
upon  to  solve  the  mystery.  Airs.  Besant 


writes: 

Real  changes  are  made  in  the  materials  jj.jy 
used.  They  are  made  the  vehicles  of  ener-  '  > 
gies  higher  than  those  which  naturally  be-  ;  • 
long  to  them;  persons  approaching  them, 
touching  them,  will  have  their  own  ctheric 
and  subtle  bodies  affected  by  their  potent 
magnetism. 

Dwelling  on  the  particular  language  used 


Mahomedans  asd  Hindus  —A  correspondent 
writes  to  the  Madras  Time* -.—l  reside  in  a  small 
seaside  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Hindus.  It  has  for 
many  years  been  the  custom  for  the  few  Mahorne- 
dan  residents  of  this  and  an  adjoining  village  to 
build  a  small  taboot  and  carry  it  in  procession 
through  the  two  villages  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Mohorrum  ;  but  the  Mahomedans  of  the  district 
are  poor ;  and  last  year  owiDg  to  the  partial 
failure  of  the  monsoons,  and  the  consequent 
high  prices  prevailing,  the  poor  Mahomedans 
were  so  badly  off  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  get  together  enough  money  to  build  a  taboot  ; 
so  they  sorrowfully  decided  not  to  have  the 
usual  annual  procession.  It  seems  that  when  the 
Hindu  inhabitants  of  these  villages  heard  that  the 
Usual  procession  was  not  to  take  place,  they  became 
alarmed,  fearing  lest  the  omission  might  bring 
down  some  great  calamity  upon  them,  and  the 
merchants  resolved  to  subscribe  among  themselves 
and  provide  the  needed  funds,  which  w'as  according¬ 
ly  done,  aDd  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  taboot  carried  through  their  streets. 
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.THE  CASE  AGAINST  MRS.  BESANT. 

In  the  Court  of  the  IWrict  Judge 
of  Chingleput. 

The  following  plaint  was  filed  in  the  District 
!s  Court  : — 

O.  S.  No. 

J  Narayaniah 

versus 

Mrs.  Annie  Beaant  “  Defendant.” 

1.  J.  Narayaniah,  the  plantiff  above  named, 
:s  a  Government  Pensioner  living  at  118, 
Big  Streets,  Triplicane,  M  <dras. 

His  address  for  service  of  all  notices 
and  processes  through  his  Vakil  at  Madras 
care  of  Mr.  P.  N  Anantha  Chariar,  BA,  B.L., 
High*  Court  Vakil,  Chingleput. 

-•  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  is  the  President  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  and  has  her  perma- 
lent  place  of  residence  at  Adyar  near  Madras 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  said  Society. 

3.  The  plaintiff  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  prior  to  his 
retirement  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1909 
invited  by  the  defendant  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Adyar  and  do  the  work  of  the 
Assistant  Correspondence  S  cretary  of  the 
Esoteric  Section.  The  plaintiff  had  at  the 
time  very  great  respect  and  veneration  for 
the  defendant  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
spiritual  preceptress  and  whom  he  credited 
with  more  than  human  attributes  and  he 
agreed  to  serve  her  as  the  Assistant  Corres¬ 
pondence  Secretary  without  receiving  from 
her  any  remuneration  whatever.  The  plaintiff 
accordingly  took  up  his  abode  at  Adyar 
along  with  his  second  and  third  sons  J 
anshnamurtbi  and  J.  Nithyananda  who  are 
spectively  aged  17  and  14.  The  boys 
Were  then  receiving  their  education  in  the 
Perathoor  Subramanyam  High  School  at 
Mylapore,  Madras.  But  as  Mr.  R  B. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Lead  b9  iter  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  undertook  their 
education  and  as  the  boys  were  not  making 
much  progress  in  their  studies  the  plaintiff 
stopped  them  from  school  and  put  them 
under  their  charge  at  Adyar.  In  or  about 
December  1909  the  defendant  who  is 
frequently  on  tour  in  connection  with  her 
theosophical  work  returned  to  Ildia  and 
promised  to  help  and  undertake  the  future 
education  of  the  boys.  Accordingly,  the 
plaintiff  stopped  the  boys  from  school 
altogether  and  kept  them  with  himself  at 
Adyar. 

4  About  the  beginning  of  1910  the 
defendant  requested  the  plaintiff  to  give  a 
letter  constituting  her  the  guardian  of  the 
boys  and  after  some  persuasion  both  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  and  Sir  S.  Subramania 
Iyer  for  whom  the  plaintff  had  great  respect, 
the  plaintiff  gave  such  letter  especially  as 
the  defendant  had  assured  the  plaintiff  that 
Jj  the  only  reason  for  asking  the  letter  was 
P  that  after  the  plaintiff’s  life  time,  his 
relations  might  give  trouble  to  the  defendant 
but  for  such  a  letter.  The  boys,  however, 
continued  to  live  with  the  plaintiff. 

5.  In  or  about  the  latter  part  of  March 
1910,  the  plaintiff  discovered  that  his  son 
J.  Knshnamurthi  was  being  led  into  improper 
habits  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater  who  held  a  very 
high  position  in  the  Theosophical  Society 
and  on  one  occasion,  the  plaintiff  himself  saw 
C.  W.  Leadbeater  committing  an  unnatural 
offence  with  the  first  minor.  A  few  days 
Her,  the  plaintiff  strongly  remonstrated 
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with 
for 


Mr. 


Leadbeater  ana  made  preparations 
„  Adyar  with  his  sons,  but  on 
the  persuasion  of  Sir  S.  ~  '  U 


leaving 
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!®j  keep  the  boy 
r*.- !  '-lately  ordere 


plaintiff 
about  the 
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-T7..  _•  -  bubramania  Iyer 

the  Vice-President  of  the  Theosophical 

i-ociety  to  stay  on  until  the  return  of  the 
aofeudaut  who  was  then  on  tour  and  in 

deference  to  the  request  of  the  defendant 
by  wire  the  plaintiff  did  not  carry  out  his 
intentions.  On  her  return,  the 

complained  to  the  defendant 

conduct  of  Leadbeater  and  she  promised  to 
.  a  away  from  him  and  imme- 
dered  the.  shifting  of  their  bath 
rooms  and  residential  rooms  from  the  down 
floor  to  the  first  floor;  and  later  on  when 
L.  W.  Leadbeater  shifted  his  own  room 
upstairs  the  defendant  arranged  to  take 
away  the  boys  to  Beuares  and  assured  the 
plaintiff  that  they  would  have  nothin"  to 
do  with  Leadbeater.  Iu  soite  of  this,  °they 


were  again  being  allowed  to  associate 


■  yT; 


the  s g,i d  Leadbeater  and  about  this  time  that 
he  heard  from  other  Theosophist  friends  that 
one  Luxman  a  personal  attendant  had  seen 
.  \\ i  .  Leadbeater  and  J.  Krishnamurthi  in 
the  defendant’s  room  engaged  in  committing 

a  further 


an  unnatural  offence.  On 


■ 
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u 
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remonstrance  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant- 
promised  to  take  the  boys  away  to  England  j 
about  the  end  of  March"  1911  °  and 

accordingly  she  left  India  for  Englaud  about 
the  end  of  March  1911  and  returned  to  India 
[  only  iu  the  beginning  of  October  1911, 
during  which  lime  so  far  as  the  plaintiff  was* 
aware,  the  boys  were  kept  away  from 
associating  with  the  said  Leadbeater. 

6.  In  or  about  November  1911,  the  defend¬ 
ant  told  the  plaintiff  that  the  bins  were 
making  rapid  spiritual  progress  and  were  ap¬ 
proaching  initiate  n  by  the  Masters  a  set  of 
superhuman  gurus  living  on  the  Eastern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  believed  in  by  ^tha 
Theosophists.  She  therefore  proposed  Ottaca- 
mund  preparatory  to  their  initiation.  On  the 
plaintiff’s  objection  the  boys  were  not  so  sent 
to  Ootacamund  The  plaintiff  met  the  defend¬ 
ant  and  insisted  on  an  absolute  separation 
of  the  boys  from  Leadbeater.  But  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  plaintiff’s  great  surprise 
the  defendant  refused  to  adopt  any  such 
course  and  alleged  that  the  boys  and  Lead¬ 
beater  had  lived  together  for  several  lives  past 
aud  that  Leadbeater  was  an  Arhat  or  Saint 
who  is  on  the  verge  of  diviinty.”  The 
plaintiff  stated  that  he  could  not  accept  any 
such  position  and  that  unless  the  separation 
took  place  he  would  take  action  iu  the  matter, 

7.  The  plaintiff  returned  from  Benares  to 
Adyar  arid  there  on  or  about  19r h  January 
1912  the  defendant  in  the  presence  of 
certain  members  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
sent  for  the  plaintiff  and  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  to  be  done  in  respect  of  the 
boys.  The  plaintiff  only  demanded  that 
,  there  should  be  absolute  separation  from 
J  the  said  Leadbeater.  She  agreed  to  this 
1  and  asked  the  plaintiff  whether  he  had 
any  objection  to  the  boys  beiDg  taken  to 
England.  The  plaintiff  assented  as  the 
defendant  had  alleged  that  she  would  be 
returning  to  India  in  April  or  May.  Iu 
spite  of  her  undertaking  to  keep  the  boys 
separated  from  Leadbeater  the  plaintiff  has 
reason  to  believe  that  after  reaching  England 
she  took  the  boys  to  Leadbeater  in  Italy  and 
stayed  with  him  for  some  weeks  thus  breaking  fl| 
her  promises.  The  plaintiff  submits  that  ^ 
having  regard  to  the  filthy  and  unnatural 
habits,  character  aDd  antecedants  of  the 
said  Leadbeater  it  is  extremely  undesirable 
■■■■■Mi - 


that  the  boys  should  bealiftea 

with  him  or  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  have  access  to  them  avowed 

for  Engla-nd  about 
r eoruary  19  W  but  before  she  started  she 
endeavoured  to  obtain  evidence  that 
Lead  beater  was  not  guilty  of  the  act  com- 
plained  of  and  had  a  statement  from  her 
attendant  Luxman  recorded  to  that  effect 

a“  .  Si^t  tho  same  to  the  plaintiff  The 
plaintiff  oQ  pursuing  this  wrote  two  letter# 
to  the  defendant  on  the  7th  and  15th 
I  ebruary  1912  pointing  out  that  even 
according  to  the  statement  aforesaid  it  was 
clear  that  Mr.  Lead  beater  was  seen  half 
dressed  in  her  room  with  Krishnamurthi* 
before  these  letters  reached  the  defendant 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  plaintiff  on  the  steamer 
in  which  for  the  first  time  she  set  up  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  ill  treating  and  starving 
bis  children.  The  plaintiff  submits  that  this 
is  an  impudent  and  malicious  lie  trumped 
up  by  the  defendant  in  view  to  further 
legal  proceedings,  as  it  would  be  seen 
from  that  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  all 
along  one  of  the  trusted  members  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  the  Assistant 
Correspondence  Secretary  of  the  esoteric 
section  thereof  and  was  paying  Jov  the 
mass  of  the  boys  whenever  they  wore  until 
November  1911.  The  defendant  in  that 
letter  also  threatened  that  she  should  keep 
the  boys  in  England  until,,  they  attained 
their  majority.  The  defendant  also  wanted 
the  plaintiff  to  remove  from  Adyar  which 
he  has  accordingly  done.  The  defendant  has 
now  returfled  to  India  and,  has  purposely 
refrained  from  bringing  the  boys  with  her 
to  India  in  order  to  hamper  the  plaiutiff 
in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  boys. 

9  The  plaintiff  states  that  all  along  the 
defendant  has  been'  aware  of  the  practices 
of  Leadbeater  and  that  after  she  reached 
Engle.nd  she  took  the  boys  again  to  Leadbeater 
in  Italy.  The  plaintiff  submits  that  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  as  often  said 
renders  her  totally  unfit  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  boy.  The  plaintiff  further  submits 

that  tho  defendant  hae  been  .statiuo-  that  the 
first  boy  who  is  named  Aleyone  is  or  is 
going  to  be  Lord  Christ  and  sometimes  that 
he  is  Lord  Maitreya  and  she  has  induced 
a  number  of  persons  to  believe  in  this 
theory  with  the  result  that  She  boy  is 
deified  and  that  a  number  of  respectable 
persons  prostrate  before  him  and  show  other 
signs  of  worship.  It  is  also  given  out  that 
the  elder  boy  wrote  a  book  called  “  At  the 
feet  of  the  Master  ”  which  the  plaiutiff 
has  reasons  to  believe  to  be  a  compilation 
made  by  Leadbeater.  In  any  case  the  boy 
who  is  not  able  to  write  a  decent  English 
letter  is  absolutely  incapable  of  producing 
such  a  work.  The  plaiutiff  submits  that  this 
course  of  conduct  is  calculated  to  warp  the 
moral  nature  of  the  boys  and  to  make  them 
moral  degenerates.  The  defendant  beyond 
putting  forward  divine  claims  on  behalf  of 
the  boys  has  not  been  taking  proper  care 
of  their  education.  The  first  boy  has  not 
picked  up  the  rudiments  of  the  English. 


total 
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language  inspite  of  three  years  of  alleged  i 
tuition  by  English  Tutors.  The  plaintiff! 
submits  that  he  as  the  father  of  the  boys! 
is  entitled  to  act  as  their  guardian  and  is  | 
entitled  to  their  custody  and  further  submits! 
that  the  letter  referred  to  in  para.  4 ' 
cannot  have  the  effect  of  depriving  him 
of  the  same  ;  even  assuming  that  it  could 
under  the  circumstances  above  detailed  the 

vfM— — *  i  'lin  1  ■iiiiiimiinin  iiMiCi  .  ,,  , 


efendant  has  provecFTiene 

andPie  /ooLUnh  control 

should  V  k  ft  -°  b6  his  Precpptrebs  who 
ft°ft ft  ft,  implicitly  and  make  any 
sacrifice  demanded  and  the  contract  if  ak 
made  under  such  circumstances  it  is  avoidabl 
the  ground  of  under  influence.  In  am 

eftw’tVft  d6fenf.anfc  «  to  be  entrust 

nk.Ttiff'  h6fgUairdian,ship  °f  ,hp  “mors  the 
plaintiff  s  natural  right  as  the  guardian  will 

again  arise  inasmuch  as  the  letter  of  valid 

in  law  was  only  a  surrender  of  rights  in 

favour  of  the  defendant  alone.  The  plaintiff’s 

delay  in  taking  action  against  the  defendant 

has  been  due  only  to  the  faith  until 

recently  he  shared  with  many  other  persons 

that  the  defendant  was  semi  divine  and 

that  the  plaintiff  was  exceptionally  fortunate 

in  getting  the  defendant  to  take  charge  of  the 

ft'  T  e  PTVntjV  was  also  led  to  believe 
that  the  b,y  Krishnamurthi  was  also  posses- 
sed  of  divine  attributes  and  the  plaintiff  had 
to  change  his  belief  only  on  discovery  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  Leadbeater’s 
connection  with  the  boys  and  on  the  confession 
of  the  boy  himself  the  book  “  At  the  feet  of 
the  masters  ”  was  not  written  by  Krishna¬ 
murthi  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  their  education.  These 
circumstances  came  to  light  onlv  during  the 
latter  part  of  1911  and  only  it  waf  on 

the  etter  dated  7th  Feb  uarv  1912 
that  the  plaintiff  realised  fully  how  malicious 
and  mendacious  the  defendant  was  and  how 
totally  unfit  she  was  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  boys. 

10.  The  plaiutiff  submits  that  as  the 
guardian  of  the  boy  he  is  entitled  to  their 
[Custody  and  even  otherwise  in  the  interests 
I  of  the  boys  and  of  their  moral  welfare  the 
defendant  ought  to  be  compelled  to  cjive 
them  up  to  the  pUntiff  or  to  such  other 
as  *k0  court  may  think  fit  The 
plaintiff  sent  a  notice  on  the  Uth  July 
demanding  that  the  boys  should  be  brought 
back  to  India  and  replaced  under  the 
guardianship  and  custody  of  the  plaintiff. 

1  ft  Plaintiff  submits  that  he  had  no 
MMawJBl  authority  and  could  not  1  ave  delegated  his 
Hi  I  parental  rights  to  the  defendant.  Even 

assuming  however  that  he  could  do  so  he 
was  at  liberty  to  revoke  it  at  any  time 
especially  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  boys  and  that  after 
the  receipt  of  the  said  letter  the  defendant 
had  no  authority  to  beep  the  boys  with 
faerseK.  In  answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  notice 
the  detendant  merely  acknowledged  its  re¬ 
ceipt  and  did  nothing  more  and  the  plaintiff 
believes  that  she  has  left  the  boys  in 
England.  J 

11.  The  cause  of  action  arose  partly  at 

wuyar  *he  7ears  1910  1911  and  1912. 
When  the  plaintiff  discovered  the  various 
matters  referred  to  above  in  relation  to  the 
bringing  up  of  the  boys  and  lastly  on  or 

about  the  11th  July  1912  when  the  plaintiff 

sent  a  registered  notice  demanding  delivery 
'  of  the  minors.  s  erJ 

12.  The  value  of  the  relief  for  the 
poses  of  jurisdiction  is  Rs.  3,000. 

13  The  plaintiff  prays  for  judgment 
{a)  declaring  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  the  guardianship  and  custody  of  his  minor 
c~'7a  T  Krishnamurthi  and  J.  Nityananda  • 
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)  (6)  declaring  if  necessary  that  the  defendant 

is  not  entitled  to  or  in  any  case  unfit  to  be 
in  charge  and  guardianship  of  the  said  boys. 

i  (c)  directing  the  defendant  to  hand  over 
the  boys  to  the  plaintiff  or  to  such  other 


mm  <4 


person  as  to  the  honourable  Court  may 
seem  meet.  J 


\^be  defendent  has  been  directed  to  file 
berV^tten  statement  by  the  18th  November 
and  the  suit  is  posted  for  the  framing  of 
tissues  to  the  25th  November  next. 


SUIT  AGAINST  MRS.  BESANT. 

I  — (-  ^ 

The  Written  Statement  of  the 
Defendant. 


1$:| 


The  following  written  statement  has  been 
filed  by  Mrs  Besant  in  the  suit  brought 


,  against  her  by  Mr.  G  Narayauiah:- 

1.  The  contents  of  para  2  are  not  denied 
but  the  name  of  the  Defendant  is  wrongly 
i  spelr,  and  site  adds  that  she  is  also  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Central 
Hindu  College,  Benares  City,  and  resides 
alternately  at  'Adyar,  Madras,  and  Benares 
City,  when  in  India.  In  England  she  always 
resides  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright, 
widow  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Jaei  b  Bright,  M.P., 
i  P  C  ,  82  Diaytou  Gardens,  Kensington, 

London,  S.W,  and  the  Lodge,  Esher.  The 
address  for  service  <  f  ali  notices  and 
processes  that  of  her  Vakil. 

2  The  Defendant  states  that  the  Plain¬ 
tiff  wrote  to  the  Defendant  in  January,  1908, 
offering  his  services  gratuitously  at 
Headquarters.  He  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  live  with  his  family  at  Adyar,  rendering 
some  service  to  tee  Thecsopbical  Society, 

“  according  ”  as  he  later  wrote,  “to  my  long, 
cherished  wish  ”  The  Defendant  refu-ed  his  |  ' 
offer,  paitiy  because  he  bad  a  large  family  of  f 
schoolboys,  and  Adyar  was  intmded  for  I 
students  of  mature  age  The  Plaintiff  pressed  | 
his  request,  and  the  Defendant  finally  wrote  ; 
that  she  was  not  in  need  of  his  services.  ; 
At  the  end  of  that  year,  some  respected 
friends  of  the  Defendant  renewed  the  request 
on  his  behalf,  and  she  finally  agreed  to 
his  coming  on  condition  that  he  and  his 
family  should  live  outside  the  compound. 

On  this  the  Plaintiff  came  on  January 
23rd,  1909,  and  lived  in  a  cottage  near  the 
Va-anta  Pres,  with  his  four  suns  and  other  j 
relations. 

The  boys,  J.  Krisbnamurti  and  J  Nitya- 
nandam,  were  first  seen  by  the  Deiendant 
on  November  27  h,  1909.  She  had,  while 
in  England,  h^aid  from  Mr.  Lead  beater 
that  they  Were  promising  boys,  though 
much  neglected,  emaciated  to  the  point  of 
danger,  and  very  backward.  She  learned  that 
they  had  been  removed  from  school  at  the 
instance  of  the  Plaintiff,  and  as  they  were 
Telugu  speaking,  and  the  languages  u-ed  a.t 
_ si  N  u  anri  Tamil,  their 


the  school  weie  En  li-h  and  Tamil,  their 
educate  n  (ill  then  was  of  the  poorest  Lind, 
The  Defendant  found  them  still  painfully 
emaciated,  and  the  elder  was  very  nervous 
and  frail,  suffering  often  from  violent  colic, 
and  with  a  weak  heart  which  rendered  it  . 
doubtful  if  he  would  reach  manhood.  They 
were  both  verv  timid,  starting  if  spoken  to, 
and,  to  tee  Defendant’s  great  surprise,  they 


•VaAwftjf.  ran  away  if  they  heard  their  father 
coming,  this  being  due,  as  (he  Defendant 
found  liter,  to  their  fear  of  his  harshness.  The 
Defendant  felt  much  attracted  by  the  boys, 
and  was  deeply  moved  to  pity  by  their 
- - •.TgSSRV'o: 
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to  be  dreamy  and  very  absent- minded,  but 
of  a  deep  and  beautiful  nature  ;  the  younger 
to  be  brilliantly  clever  though  very  ignorant. 
She  ‘thought  that  the  elder,  under  kind  treat' 
ment,  would  develop  a  very  saintly  charac¬ 
ter,  and  would  be  hereafter  excellently  suited 
to  become  a  Theosophical  Teacher,  if 
properly  educated  ;  that  the  younger,  ’well 
educated  might  enter  the  Indian  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
support  his  brother  and  help  his  family  The 
Defendant  learned  that  the  boys,  not  being 
sufficiently  fed  at  home,  were  in  (he  daily 
habit  of  taking  food  in  Mr.  Lead  beater’s 
bungalow  in  the  early  morning,  and  that 
lie  had  given  them  his  own  breakfast,  un¬ 
til  another  resident,  Mrs.  Russak,  learning 
this  accidentally,  took  over  daily  a  supply 
of  food,  arriving  before  the  boys  and 

remaining  then  until  they  went  out 

bicycling.  The  Defendant  was  anxious 
to  help  the  boys,  physically  and  mentally, 
and  she  obtained  the  Plaintiff’s  sanction  to 
the  daily  supply  of  a  large  amount  of  milk  at 
her  owd  cost  for  their  use — charged  to  her  by 
Plaintiff  month  after  month,  as  the  plaintiff 
said  be  could  not  meet  the  expense — and  to  the 
direction  of  their  studies  by  Mr.  Leadbeater 
She  left  Adyar  for  Benares  on  December 
14tb,  1909,  not  returning  until  January 
29th,  1910.  Their  condition  has  steadily 
improved  under  her  care,  both  in  India 
and  England.  If  the  boys  are  handed  over 
to  the  Plaintiff  there  is  a  danger  of  serious 
injury  to  their  health. 

3.  The  Defendant  states  that  in  January, 
1910,  she  decided  to  take  charge  of  the 
elder  boy,  to  give  him  the  best  possible 
English  education,  sending  him  to  an 
English  University,  in  order  to  prepare 
him  to  be  a  spiritual  teacher.  On  her  return 
to  Adyar  (January  29th,  1910),  she  at  once 
offered  to  take  full  charge  of  the  boy,  and 
also  of  his  next  brother  the  two  being 
tenderly  attached  to  each  other,  and  she 
asked  the  Plaintiff  to  constitute  her  their 
guardian  legally,  as  she  would  have  to  in¬ 
cur  very  heavy  expenses,  and  wished  to 
eecuie  herself  against  change  of  mind  on  hia 
part,  and  against  interference  after  his  death. 
There  was  much  discussion,  the  Plaintiff 
stating  that  he  had  sot  oared  for  the  boys 
until  he  saw  their  affectionate  nature? 
developing  under  Mr.  Leadbeater'a  kindoes»c 
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but  that  he  now  wanted  their  affection, 
was  afraid  of  Mr.  Leadbeater’s  influence  beint 
used  to  separate  them  from  him.  He 
assured  the  Defendant  that-  he  would  never 
interfere  with  her  arrangements  for  them, 
so  that  no  formal  document  was  necessary, 
But  the  Defendant,  having  observed  that  be 
was  a  man  of  very  uncertain  moods  and 
unstanle  mind,  easily  in  fluenced  to  change 
by  the  pressure  of  orth  <h  x  relations  and 
friends,  felt  it  necessary  to  have  some 
legal  guarantee  before  incurring  very  heavy 
pecuniary  responsibilities.  Finally  the 
■*  Plaint  ff  wrote  the  letter  of  March  6th.  The 
boys  did  not  continue  to  live  with  the 
Plaii  ,ff  but  resided  in  the  Headquarters 
Builditg  from  December  14th,  1909, 

•on  wards. 

4.  Toe  allegations,  implications,  and  in- 
are  false,  inaccurate, 
he  first  line  to  the 
for  England.”  [De¬ 
fendant  did  leave  India  for  England  on 


, 


I  3inufifuui8  in  para  5  a 
£  and  malicious,  from  tin 
wordi-  “she  1*  fr  India 


to 


on 


April  aand,  i9iriSUJ  ur 
j  October  7 ib,  1911  u  i 
Europe  ami  M,  k  *,h  boJ8  b^ing  in 

true  toat  they  did  l'.  i  1  -D  I,ldia’  18 
other  duiii  ir  .r  fc  as"WCiat«  with  each 
f  r  g,  ,UDW-  The  Pi-'n  iff  and 
5  nfpS  V?  together  at,  Adjar. 
leavi  iu  Adv-*3  f"(  a' r  8tft,e8  that  she,  before 

learo.d  that ’the  eZTm' uTiT' 
aum.,  ,1  i  ins  tour  sons, 

tnree  other  bov»  tin  i,  •  .  ... 

hiia  j  ^  ’  1  b  'her- in- law  with 

’  jd,on  8,,m«  "cc  s.ous,  the  Plain- 
trff  s  rnarned  daughter,  were  all  living  in 

three  t-  -of  *  7erJ  P«or  kuni,  consisting  of 
three  an  sized  rooms  ;  .<  e„  two  fairsized 

health  S“ale  r°°m  Feeliflg  that  neither 
health  nor  refinement  was  possible  under 

such  conditions  she  arranged,  at  the  Plaintiff’s 

the  H  ’  tt0r  tthfl  ,enlargf4m-nl  of  a  house  in 
a:l  ,  ^qUa  ;S  compound,  at  a  cost  of 
several  thousand  rupees, ordering  the  erection, 
over  a  room  close  to  it.  of  a  second  storey 
to  be  used  by  the  two  boys  only  She 

asked  the  Plaintiff,  until  that/was  ready  to 

allow  them  to  occupy  during  her  absence 
her  own  rooms  on  the  first  fl  ,or  of  the  Head- 
quart ei s  building;  be  consented,  and  they 

SI  h1  their  father’s  house  on 

December  i^h  ^09,  and  never  returned  to 
the  latter  This  was  their  first  coming  to 
Headquarters  and  they  never  had  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  nor  moved  from  them  some 
time  in  1910,  as  alleged  in  para  5  of  the  Plaint 

m  consequence  of  any  representation  made  to 

her  by  the  Plaintiff  On  January  29th  1910 
on  the  Defendant’s  return  to  Adyar,  they 
moved  from  her  rooms  to  one  close  by  on 
the  same  floor.  J 


really  of  taking  the  boys  away- 
bad  been  very  excited  because  Mr.  L  sad  beater 
|  kept  them  too  much  away  fr0m  him.  He 
said  he  had  no  complaint  to  make  except  this, 

I  and  only  asked  her  that  the  boys  should  be 
allowed  to  be  more  with  himself.  She  pro¬ 
mised  to  meet  his  wishes  as  to  this  as  far  as 
|  was  consistent  with  their  proper  education, 

!  8aHl.  that  ®be  felt  a  strong  objection  to 
,  their  being  with  their  aunt,  or  taking  any 
tood  from  her,  as  it  made  them  ill.  From 
4  thls  tl.mQ  until  January,  1912,  this  Plaintiff’s! 
complaints  against  Mr.  Leadbeater  were  only? 
i  as  to  the  boys  being  kept  away  from  him.  He 
I  always  apologised  profusely  when  the  fit  of 
!  temper  was  over,  but  be  showed  an  ever 
j  increasing  jealousy  of  Mr  Leadbtater’s 
fluence.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
!  appealing  to  him  for  help  in  his  domestic 
I  difficulties,  or  his  being  anxious  to  take  his 


m 


5.  The  Defendant  states  that  she  left  Adyar 
for  Benares  on  17th  of  March,  1910  and 
arrived  again  in  Adyar  on  April  29tb,  1910  so 
has  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  occurred 
in  the  interval;  but  on  April  19th.  or 
thereabouts,  she  leceived  a  telegram  from  Mr 
Leadbeater  at  Adyar  that  the  Plaintiff  was 
making  trouble.  She  wired  the  Plaintiff,  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Leadbeater  under  that  date: 
“On  receipt  of  your  telegram  I  considered 
whetlier  I  should  leave  here  to-day,  but  I  saw 
that  I  could  not  arrive  for  three  days,  and 
Naraniab’s  moods  do  not  last  so  long;  it 
meant  breaking  several  important  engagements, 
causing  much  trouble  and  annoyauce  •  so  I 
decided  not  to  go.  ”  She  then  received  a 
telegram  signed  by  the  Plaintiff  and  Sir  S 
Subramania  Iyer,  to  the  effect  that  she  should 
not  be  anxious,  as  all  was  right.  This  could 
not  have  been  sent  had  the  alleged  crime 
occurred  Sbe  also  received  a  letter,  dated 
April  20th,  from  Mr.  Leadbeater,  in  which  he 
says  :  “  All  is  peace  again  now,  and  I  have 
the  man’s  promise  that  it  shall  so  remain 
until  you  come,  so  you  need  feel  no  anxiety.  ” 
Under  date  Apiil  21st,  sbe  wrote  to  the 
same:  “I  am  so  sorry  that  Antares  (Gr. 
Naraniab)  should  give  you  trouble.  These 
moods  of  his  are  a  teal  danger,  because  in 
them  he  can  be  used  to  hinder  the  great 
work.  ”  Again,  on  April  26th  :  “  I  do  not 
think  that  Antares  can  belpj  himself,  as  he 
is  really  only  an  agent  of  those  who 
oppose  the  great  work.  ”  The  Defendant 
felt  much  pity  for  the  man,  who  was  evidently 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others  and  treated 
him  with  continual  kindness  up  to  January 
1912,  doing  her  best  to  make  him  happy, 
and  giving  his  eldest  son  the  handsome  room 
she  had  built  for  her  two  Wards. 

7.  The  Defendant  states  that  she  returned 
to  Adyar  on  April  29tb,  1910,  and  at  once 
inquired  into  the  trouble  that  had  occurred. 
The  Plaintiff  assured  her  that  he  had  no  idea 
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pecuniary  aid  toTend  his  Tl^est  son  to  Eng-  w 
land— a  project  not  yet.  carried  out.  The  j!: 
Plaintiff  remained  apparently  contended,  save  ,1 
for  his  passing  moods  of  temper,  and  made  % 
no  objection  to  the  Defendant's  leaving  the 
boys  in  Mr.  Leadbeater’s  care  when  she  was  I 
away  from  May  13rh  to  15th,  and  again  from  " 
June  16th  to  20th 

8.  The  Defendant  states  that  the  sen¬ 
tences  as  to  Lakshman  seeing  an  offence  '< 
“  about  this  time,”  are  false. 

9.  The  Defendant  states  that  Mr.  Lead-  ] 
beater  gave  up  his  room  in  the  Eiver  Bunga¬ 
low  at  her  request,  and  occupied  one  at  the  ’ 
extreme  end  of  the  Headquarters  wing,  over 
the  Library  ;  he  moved  iu  on  August  12th, 
1910,  the  boys  having  moved  into  the  central 
Headquarters  Building  on  December  14th 
1909,  as  before  stated.  The  insinuation  made 
that  he  quickly  followed  the  boys  is  therefore 
misleading. 

10.  The  Defendant  states  that  the  Plain¬ 
tiff  was  so  satisfied  with  the  relations  between 
Mr.  Leadbeater  and  his  sons  that  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  Defendant  on  a  short  tour  from 
August  18th  to  August  23rd,  1910,  leaving 
his  sons  with  Mr.  Leadbeater.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  25th,  1910,  when  the  Defendant  was  going 
north  on  a  two  months’  tour,  to  Benares, 
Delhi,  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Jammu,  and  other 
places,  she  took  the  boys  with  her,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  complaint  from  the  Plaintiff,  as 
falsely  stated,  nor  with  any  idea  of  separating 
them  from  Mr.  Leadbeater,  but  because  she 
wished  them  to  see  something  of  their  own 
country,  before  going  to  England.  She 
brought  them  back  with  her  on  November 
21st,  1910,  and  they  remained  at  Adyar  until 
March  22nd,  1911,  save  for  a  visit  to  Burma 
paid,  without  objection  by  the  Plaintiff,  by 
the  Defendant  her  two  Wards.  Mr.  Lead¬ 
beater  and  others,  from  January  12th,  1911 
to  February  14th,  1911.  Ou  March  22nd 
they  accompanied  her  to  Benares,  and  thence 
on  April  22nd  to  Europe,  with  Mr.  Arundale, 
Principal  of  the  Central  Hindu  College,  Be¬ 
nares,  who  took  six  months’  leave  to  act  as 
their  tutor.  As  no  complaints  had  been 
made  to  the  Defendant,  the  whole  statement 
that  she  had  promised  to  take  them  for 
Benares  and  England  in  order  to  keep 
them  away  from  Mr.  Leadbeater  is  false. 

11.  The  Defendant  states  that  during  their 
stay  in  Europe,  the  Defendant  afforded  them 
every  opportunity  of  improvement ;  they 
travelled  in  Soctland  and  elsewhere,  associated 
with  people  of  high  rank,  learned  to  ride, 
attended  the  Sandow  Institute  for  Physical 
Training  at  a  cost  of  <£40,  and  generally  were 
triven  everj  ^  advantage.  The  Defendant 


entered  their  names  at  tt-1 > - r— 

and  arranged  that  they  should*™^ 

IKSTT  Lm  En/,ani  fr»m  the  Spring'of 

A9rnnd.£  0xford>  and  that  Mr. 

fhe  rd  TT  P  °Uld,ofog?  the  Pnncipalsbip  of 
‘  *-i  fVi  n1Um  take  eharge  of  them 

untd  they  should  leave  the  University.  The 

Defendant  and  the  others  leit  England  on 
September  22nd,  1911,  and  reached  Adyar 


on  October  7th. 


17H?6  XTfejd«nt!effc  Ad?ar  asaiu  on  October 
17th.  -No  difficulty  arose  with  the  Plaintiff 

who  seemed  very  pleased  with  his  sons’’ 
..  progress,  out  who  several  times  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  Defendant  had  not  left  them 
in  England  permanenly,  so  as  to  deliver  him 
trom  the  constant  pressure  put  upon  him  to 

*§J  Iemo^®  tliem  from  faer  care,  and  to  save  him 
from  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  sublet- 
ea  by  the  “  Hindu  ”  newspaper  and  Dr. 
Aanjunda  Rao,  for  having  made  the  Defend- 
:  ant  guardian  of  his  sons.  He  several  times 
l  complained  with  tears  of  this  pressure,  and 
said  he  was  afraid  of  it.  The  Defendant  said 
she  had  arranged  for  her  .Wards  to  stay  in 
I,  England  from  1913  onwards,  but  he  reiterated 
bis  wish  that  they  had  not  returned  and  that 
H  8 he  would  take  them  back  as  soon  as  she 
|  could  and  leave  them  there.  He  was  ver 
friendly  with  the  Defendant,  professin 
|  great  devotion  to  her,  and  much  gratitudi 
12.  The  Defendant  admits  that  on  o. 
about  November,  1911,  she  told  the  Plainti  ® 

I  that  she  ®bad  great  hopes  that  his  sons 
both  make  a  great  step  forward  in  the 


for  three  months  they  woul 


and  that  then 

have  to  remain  secluded  with  Mr.  Lea'dbeatt 
and  herself.  She  denies  that  he  objected  | 

on  the  contrary,  she  affirms  that  he  expressen 

— A  -1 .  "4  ”  "  ^ 


n  either  Italy  or  Sicily,  w.^ 
to  the  Plaintiff  on  Jauuary  13th,  1912, 
'hat  for  the  sake  of  peace,  despite  the 
unnecessary  expense,  she  would  take  the 
boys  with  her  to  Europe,  as  he  had 
said  that  would  satisfy  him,  and  herself 
left  Benares  for  Adyar  on  Jauuary  16th, 
1912,  to  collect  the  boys’  things  and  her 
I  own  for  the  journey  to  Europe.  At  Calcutta 
|,  he  was  met  with  a  letter  saying  that  the 
Plaintiff  threatened  to  lodge  a  suit  to  deprive 
her  of  the  custody  of  the  boys.  She  arrived 
at  Adyar  on  January  19th,  and  invited  the 
Plaintiff  to  meet  her  on  that  day  ;  he  met 

her  in  the  presence  of  certain  friends,  before- 

v,-si  stated  that  he  had  never  made  to 

her  any  such  charge  against  Mr.  Leadbeater 
as  is  now  alleged.  He  said  further  that  he 
■Jihad  no  objection  to  the  boys  going  to 
fp  England,  nor  to  their  being  with  Mr. 

■“Leadbeater  if  she  we>e  also  there.  Knowing 
hat  it  was  possib  e  that  her  public  work 
m  might  take  her  away  fora  short  time  af  for 
;|the  3  mouths  were  over,  she  specifically 
refused  to  make  any  promise  regarded  their 
being  with  Mr.  Leadbeater  in  the  future, 
j  though  they  would  be  apart  at  first  as  he 
b  was  in  Sicily  and  she  was  going  for  several 
weeks  to  England  with  the  boys.  The 
Plaintiff  acquiesced,  saying  in  answer  to 
■si'll  a  question,  that  he  wanted  nothing  more. 
The  Defendant  left  Madras  on  January  26th. 
1912. 

16.  The  Defendant  states  that  she  had 
i  woula  HI  taken  her  passage  to  England  on  February 
spring  'i', |  10th,  1912,  but  hastened  ’ 


eut  connexion. 

13.  The  Defendant  states  that  she  left 
Adyar  again  on  November  23rd,  1911;  she 

two  boys 


Infill  I 
,  '  ......  . 


10th, 


her  departure 


a  week  and  left  on  February  3rd,  in  order 
to  remove  her  Wards  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  India,  where  they  might  hear  of  the 
■  „  .  i  «  •  — - scandal  created.  Before  leaving  she  asked 

as  tD  no?8™i„a„  tn  enrrP<iel'  /°  qUe'ti0?  of  hers  to  question  Lab  h. 

Tanuarv  1Q19  f  .,0  a i  °°taCamUDf  ar,°9e1  f  |  man,  her  servant,  whom  the  Plaintiff  bad 

’  d  ieQ  m  aD  entirelj  dlff9r-«EMicited  in  hi8  8torJ-  There  was  nothing  m 

his  answer  to  substantiate  the  Plaintiff’s 
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.  „  on 

returned  to  Benares  to  meet  the 
and  Mr.  Leabeater  who  arrived  there  from 
Adyar  on  December  17th  The  Plaintiff 
raised  no  objection  to  these  absences,  during 
which  she  left  the  boys  in  Mr.  Leadbeater’s 
charge 

14.  The  Defendant  met  the  Plaintiff  in 
Benares,  and  he  was  in  a  very  genial,  pleasant 
mood.  The  Defendant  admits  that  the 
Plaintiff  came  to  her  at  Benares  on  December 
31st,  1911,  or  January  1st,  1912,  and  without 
giving  any  reasons,  requested  that  Mr. 
Leadbeater  should  he  separated  from  the  boys 
and  she  declined  to  comply  with  the  request. 
She  denies  that  she  had  ever  before  refused  to 
adopt  the  course  requested,  and  denies  that 
she  then  stated  that  the  boys  and  Mr. 
Leadbeater  had  lived  together  for  several 


answer 

eharge  and  there  was  a  direct  contradiction 
as  to  the  place  in  which  Mr.  Leadbeater 
was  half- dressed  ;  he  was  dressing  the  boy’s 
hair  in  his  own  room,  and  was  without 
his  coat  ;  this  was  taken  down  and  a  copy 
shewn  to  the  Plaintiff. 

17.  The  Defendant  received  a  letter,  dated 


I 
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b  lives,  that  he  was  an  Arhat,  or  saint  who  was 
|  on  the  verge  of  divinity.  She  denies  that 
j'  the  Plaintiff  stated  that  he  could  not  accept 
j  any  such  position  or  that  he  threatened  to 
j"  take  action.  As  he  was  leaving  Benares,  she 
L  desired  his  elder  son  to  go  with  his  brother 
i  to  say  goodbye  to  their  father,  and  he 
[J  returned  saying  his  father  had  left. 

15.  The  Defendant  states  that  under  these 
P  circumstances  the  Defendant  decided  to  incur 
n  the  great  expense  of  taking  Mr.  Leadbea'er, 

P®  Mr.  Arundale  and  the  boys  to  Europe  for 
®  the  three  months  of  study  and  seclusion, 

^  instead  of  going  to  Kashmir  or  Ootacamund 
P  as  she  had  intended.  She  therefore  sent  i™ 
Mr.  Leadbeater  off  to  find  a  suitable 


15th  February,  1912,  containing  various 
inaccurate  and  absurd  statements.  She  does 
not  remember  receiving  any  letter  dated 
February  7th.  The  Defendant  wrote  to  the 
Plaintiff  a  letter  dated  February  7th,  1912, 
expressing  her  disgust  at  his  unnatural 
conduct  as  a  father.  She  denies  that  the 
statement  in  it  is  a  lie.  She  admits  that 
the  Plaintiff  was  an  old  member  of  the 
Theosopbical  Society  and  shared  the  Defend¬ 
ant’s  beliefs  on  various  esotoric  teachings, 
acting  as  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Eastern 
School.  She  denies  that  he  paid  for  the 
boy’s  mess  since  December,  1909,  except 
partially  when  they  were  in  Adyar.  It 
was  the  Plaintiff’s  expressed  wish  that  the 
boys  should  "remain  in  England  from  1911, 
as  will  be  found  in  para.  11 

She  left  the  boys  in  England  for  the  sake 
of  their  education,  and  also,  if  possible,  to 
shield  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  charge  levelled  against  the  elder  by  his 
father,  as  this  knowledge  would  demoralise 
them. 

18.  The  Defendant  states  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  false  that  she  is  aware  of  any  evil 
practices  of  Mr.  Leadbeater.  That  she  feels 
assured  of  the  purity  of  Mr.  Leadheafcer’s 
life,  not  only  from  her  own  twenty-three 
years’  knowledge  of  his  character,  but  also 
from  the  testimony  of  many  f‘ 
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but 
fathers 


and ! 


,r —  . iiiiiwuim 

mothers  as  toTmTDrw-AfS!  _ _ _ 

sz  ,’;c 

Society,  she  did  not  find  ?  ^  11,1G0S0Phlcal 
boy  led  astray  by  him  A  a”8- 6  case  of  a 
25,000  active  members  1°^  °f  80me 

whole  world,  containing  p’ersons  of  hiX  *1° 
spiritual  teachers  anrl*,  ns  ot  high  rank, 
look  up  to  a  ’„!  d  PUre  hvers>  wouW  not 

.-2iS0?a=s-“  - n 

M,  Lead  beater!1  and  oZeTtte^PlS 

t  Sr 

if  the  Defend,,*  8  ,  in  Mr  ^eaabeater 

20  S!  Were  also  tbere. 

Bamed^tofimb^li^'68^1  she  hl* 
name  free,  aeother  peTon6;, “  received  that 
de  dIuitia  ”  0:_'i  Porson  as  a  mere  “  uom 

about  ^o'  otb r'ZTZ  £"«  •*-  *• 
identifjiug  these  tbronih  ,  'h<>  p'‘rP°“  of 
uor  bas  she  sLted  that  he  ,.'‘eS  °f  ar‘-i0le8 1 
be.  the  Lord  Christ  or  the  ?  bf  «  go.og  to 


I*-  -.  . 


healthy  lad,  fond  of  tennis  and  rowing-  it 
is  true  that  respectable  people  have  prostfated 
themselves  before  him,  but  the  PlSS  6efc 
the  example  of  touching  his  feet  in  1910 
no  one  else  doing  so  until  long  after  Liar 
as  the  Defendant  is  aware.  ’ 

?be  defendant  states  with  regard  to  thu 
education  of  the  elder  boy,  that  he  is  still 
verj  ackward,  though  now  making  rapid 

tbelboys  EaL*  ,I)efeudant  beg*a  to  teach 

turn  frol  R  TrDmg  after  her  re‘ 

-m  -  are9  oa  January  29tb  1910  - 

the  Plaintiff  told  her  that  the  elder  boy  was 

very  dull  and  stupid,  and  that  she  would 
find  him  very  troublesome  to  teach  as  he 
was  very  ^attentive  and  tiresome,  and  he  told 
Mr  Dead  beater  that  when  his  attention 

Thfi^Def  be  sho9ld  ba  given  “a  good  slap,” 
7.le  Defendant  found  him  to  be  dreamv 
his  attention  constantly  wandering,  and  ha 

^?n«T»°Uny  at67erJ  e-Jeatf; 

tearing  the  ill  usage  to  which  the  father's 
advice  radicated  he  was  accustomed.  Hie 
I  could  not  at  that  time  (February,  1910) 

I  read  a  simple  English  sentence  without 
;  blundering,  he  paused  before  e?.ch  word  • 

I tb9  "’ords  conveyed  no  idea  t.  his  mind,  for 

^  wi  ?T  °f  eacU  S0nfenC0  he  would  ask  - 
Wimt  does  ,t  mean?”  His  progress  was 
very  slow,  as  he  conld  not  physically  bear  anv 
strain,  and  the  Defendant  was  chit-fly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  building  up  of  his  b  -di .  Ha 
now  reads  very  well,  speats  accurately  and 
with  a  good  accent,  and  can  express  himself 
well  m  writing  if  he  is  not  burned  The  De¬ 
fendant,  under  whose  care  he  has  been  making- 
rapid  progress,  asks  that  he  should  not  bo 
returned  to  the  custody  of  his  father,  who 
had  allowed  him  to  remain  so  uneducated  up 
to  the  age  of  nearlj  fifteen. 

22.  The  Defendant  states  that  the  book 


“  At 
down 


the  Feet  of  the  Master,  ” 


was 


named, 

written  down  partly  in  the  Defendant's 
presence,  and  she  can  testify  that  the  bov 
received  no  physical  aid  in  those  portions. 
Tbere  was  no  fraud  in  the  publication,  the 
Pieface  by  the  Defendant  and  the  Fore  ward 
by  the  author  stating  plainly  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  his  own,  and  that  he  wrote 
it  down  from  memory. 

23.  The  Plaintiff  was  very  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  his  sons  up  to  the  September 


1911";  proving  the^faisitT^Tu? 
made  in  the  Plaint.  '  °  accU8atl0Efl 

24.  The  statement  in  tha  i„  *.  , 

Of  P7  9  of  thar,aiota.l\i*61X^ 

tbo  .ut.mtt.  In  paTf  1° 

pOT8.™Vsb’]\tlle  I’'*"111®  8|D'«iPto  Mrtam 

iLaDre“at‘^r&sr,i: 

crime  he  now  alleges,  and  he  picW]  hie 
of  boD°ur  as  a  gentleman  to  that 
statement  Even  if  the  date  1912  in  the  I 
Plaint  be  a  misprint,  the  above  fact  re-  1 
mains.  The  statement  shews  that  the  nit  j 
is  an  abuse  of  the  process  of  the  Court  J 
for  it  is  not  brought  with  the  object  pre¬ 
tended,  of  recovering  the  custodyJ  of  the 
boys  and  separating  them  from  Mr.  Lsad-  - 
beater  ;  since  (1),  the  offence  alleged  is  said  I 
to  have  been  committed  in  or  after  March,  1 
1910,  and  the  Plaintiff  left  them  after  that  ’ 
m  the  company  of  Mr.  Leadbeater-except 
during  the  intervals  mentioned  above—  1 
without  protection,  and  without  protest  to  1 
their  guaidian,  until  January,  1912  * 
and  remained  on  terms  of  amity 'with  Mr' I 
Leadbeater,  seeking  his  help  on  several  I 
occasions  ;  and  (2),  he  has  only  brought 
fhis  suit  three  months  after  they  were 
completely  separated,  from  Mr.  Leadbeater  I 
for  at  least  the  next  five  years,  at  the  end  r 
of  which  period  they  will  both  have  attain-  E 
ed  majority  ;  all  of  which  points  the  De- 
iendant  is  prepared  to  prove. 

25.  Para  10  is  not  admitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  notice  and  the  last  sen-  i 
tence.  B 

07  ^fra  n 1 1  and  12  are  not  Emitted. 

1  be  Defendant  submits  that  the  suit 
if  successful,  would  remit  the  sons  into  the  I 
hands  of  a  father  who  neglected  them  physi-  r 
cally  and  educationally,  and  treated  them  ‘ 
with  continued  harshness,  while  morally  he, 

•e  LSh°T^n  t0,be  Unfit  t0  Pr°tGct  them-  for1 
if  bis  Plaint  be  true,  he  be  allowed  them  to  i 
remain  for  two  years  in  the  close  company  of  $■ 
a  “an.„wbo>  be  asserts,  had  ruined  the  elder,  1 
while  if  it  be  false,  he  has  brought,  a  ruinous  ft 

P,haT,opA  ncrn/mef  liia  rvm«  ™ 9 


either 
of  the 


charge  against  his  own  son,  sacrificing  him 
to  gratify  private  malice.  For  the  Defendant 
can  prove  that  he  has  stated  that  he  does  not 
expect  to  win  his  case,  but  only  to  injure 
Mr,  Leadbeater  and  the  Society.  In 
case  it  would  be  against  the  interests 
minors  to  make  him  their  guardian. 

28.  The  Defendant  bas  spent  many-’ 
thousands  of  rupees  sinca  December,  1909, 
on  the  two  boys  and  their  family,  and : 
further  a  strong  affection  bas  grown  up  jl 
between  the  boys  and  herself,  so  that  she  has 
made  ample  provisions  for  their  education  and  J 
comfort  in  England ;  they  are  under  the  i 
protection  of  the  widow  of  the  Rt.  Hon 
Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  PC.,  and  of  her  daughter  I 
a  cultured  lady  of  mature  age  and  spotless  i 
character.  They  would  be  much  injured  by  ' 
being  recalled  and  placed  in  Big  Street  * 
Triplicate.  She  asks  that  at  least  no  order  to 
this  effect  should  be  made  by  the  Court  ; 
without  ascertaining  the  withes  of  the  minors 
who  are  both  boys  over  14  years  of  age. 


•  i- 
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THE  UNITED  INDIA  tSc  NATIVE  STATES. 

r4 


Mr.  BESANT  ON  THE  OBJECT  OF  EDUCATION 


NDIA  tSc  N  A  l  l  V 

fen-  &  . 


In  connection  with  the  fifth  annual  Teachers’  j 
Institute  and  Demonstration  by  the  masters  of  the 
Olcott  Panchama  Free  Schools  held  on  the  21st  of 
December  1908,  at  Madras,  Mrs.  Besant  made  the 
opening  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Object  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  As  the  founder  and  head  of  the  Benares 
Hindu  College  her  address  on  the  subject  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  expectation.  Mrs.  Besant  is  no 
ordinary  speaker,  and  few  have  her  fluency  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  when  under  the 
power  of  an  inspiration  and  unction  which  is  all  her 
own,  she  casts  a  spell  over  her  audience  and 
easily  carries  them  away  with  her.  Mrs.  Besant  is  a 
wonderful  speaker  ;  and  has  earned  a  name  for  it 
already.  But  as  a  Social  reformer,  a  leader  of  Hindu 
religious  thought  and  education  she  has  not  yet 
shown  her  pre-eminence.  Her  thoughts  are  not  as 
plain  as  her  words  would  indicate.  There  is  always 
a  certain  mystery  enshrowded  in  her  multiplicity  of 
words  As  an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  take  the 
following : — 


It  was  well  to  train  the  senses  of  the  child  by  accurate  observa¬ 
tion,  but  they  should  not  forget  that  within  the  body  of  that  child 
there  was  a  mind  which  had  come  down  from  life  after  life  and  had 
brought  with  it  many  a  faculty,  sleeping  in  the  child’s  consciousness 
but  waiting  to  develop  into  vigour  and  activity  of  manifested  life.  She 
did  not  believe  that  they  were  teaching  children  wisely  where  they 
did  not  occasionally  put  before  them  things  which  they  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  understand.  She  believed  that  the  child’s  mind  like  the 
mind  of  man  or  woman  was  all  the  better  for  having  now  and  then 
to  grapple  with  a  difficulty  which  was  a  little  beyond  the  faculties 
which  at  the  moment  were  undeveloped.  There  was  a  danger  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  western  method  of  object  teaching,  of  losing  sight 
entirely  of  one  valuable  part  of  ancient  teaching  in  this  land  which 
give  to  child  certain  thoughts,  certain  formulae  which  were  not  thoro¬ 
ughly  understood  at  the  time  but  remained  in  the  child’s  mind  for 
that  mind  to  work  upon  and  heldtodevelopfaculties  by  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  the  thought  not  thoroughly  grasped.  She  would  venture  to 
suggest  for  their  consideration  at  least  where  in  the  midst  of  their 
Kindergarten  methods  of  object  teaching  they  would  not  slide  in  here 
and  there  a  thought  as  well  as  an  object,  whether  they  would  not 
suggest  to  the  child’s  mind  some  of  those  larger  concepts  which  play¬ 
ed  so  great  a  part  as  the  intelligence  developed  in  their  thinking  and 
whether  they  might  not  from  time  to  time  suggest,  even  if  they  did 
mot  press  to  any  extent  those  larger  thoughts  of  which  the  objects 
were  partial  embodiments  so  that  out  of  the  observation  of  the  con- 
■crete  object  the  child’s  mind  might  rise  to  a  conception  of  ‘hat  whic 
was  not  concrete  but  which  stimulated  the  higher  faculties  of  intelli¬ 
gence. 


awaken  these  faculties  to  vigour  and  activity  she 
would  put  before  th*eir  possessors  things  which  they 
do  not  immediately  understand.  She  would  teach 
the  young  minds  certain  thoughts,  and  certain  for-  j 
mulae  which  though  not  thoroughly  understood  at  ; 
the  time  would  remain  in  the  child  to  be  worked 
upon  to  the  development  of  the  faculties.  In  the 
midst  of  Kindergarten  methods  of  object  lessons  she 
would  slide  in  here  a  thought  and  there  a  thought  as 
well  as  an  object,  to  suggest  to  them  some  of  those 
large  concepts  and  large  thoughts  of  which  the  objects 
are  partial  embodiments.  These  words  are  simple 
enough  but  their  use  is  far  from  evident. 

Mrs  Besant  would  make  out  that  Education  is  the 
awakening  of  the  mind  from  sleep,  from  a  state  ol 
sub-consciousness.  To  an  audience  of  believers  in  | 
the  re-incarnation  of  souls  such  as  the  majority  of 
Hindus  the  idea  is  most  welcome.  Fact  or  no  j 
fact  it  is  most  commendable  to  their  imagination  and 
acceptance.  But  to  the  students  of  the  Science  of  i 
Education,  education  is  not  simply  the  awakening 
of  the  asleep,  the  discovering  or  the  revealing  of 
what  there  is  already,  the  dispelling  of  darkness  and 
the  setting  free  of  the  mind  from  the  fetters  and 
bonds  of  *  life  after  life  to  its  natural  state  of  pristine 
purity  or  whatever  that  may  mean.  Mrs.  Besant’s 
principle  of  Education  is  indeed  original ;  but  it  is 
too  mystic  for  the  world  to  accept  it.  And  so  also  is 
her  Kindergarten  method  of  teaching,  object  teaching, 
of  sliding  in  here  and  there  a  thought  as  well  as  an 
object  suggestive  of  those  larger  concepts  and  larger 
thoughts  of  which  the  objects  are  but  partial  embo¬ 
diments!  We  venture  to  think  that  Mrs.  Besant  s 
basic  principle  of  affiliation  to  the  Benares  College, 
of  ‘  National  ’  Schools  for  religious  instruction,  is 
contained  in  this  idea.  Her  theosophic  Kindergarten 
would  sweep  over  the  full  gamut  of  religious  philos¬ 
ophy  in  India  from  the  basest  fetichism  to  the  highest 
Vedantism.  But  we  are  afraid  that  while  she  con¬ 
templates  a  harmonious  concord  of  melodius  music 
she  may  actually  produce  the  most  discordant  and 
painful  hue  and  cry  rending  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  many  a  home  and  society,  country  and  state,  by 


Mrs.  Besant  believes  that  the  mind  of  the  Indian 
•child  is  come  down  from  life  after  life  and  has  brought 
with  it  many  a  faculty  in  sleeping  consciousness.  To 


Mrs.  Besant. 


1 


Mra  Annie  Besant,  President  of  \he  Theosophical 
Society,  arrived  in  Bombay  on  the  26  Ih  ultimo  by 
the  English  mail  ateamsr  “Saisette".  She  waa 
accompanied  by  Mrs  Isabelle  Oooper  Okley,  a 
well  known  Theoeophiat  lady  in  England,  and  Mr 
Allen  Leo,  the  well-known  English  astrologer  and 
Theoaopbiet  and  Mrs  Leo  and  another  Earopean 
lady.  The  party  ia  visiting  India  on  a  oold 
weather  trip  and  intend  to  be  present  at  the  next 
Theoaophiool  Convention.  About  160  Theoeophiat 
(Hindne,  Parais,  and  Europeans  including  some 
Hindu  and  Parai  Iadiea)  were  awaiting  Mrs 
Besaant’a  arrival  at  the  pier  and  weloomed  her  on 
landing  and  presented  her  with  flowers  and 
bouquets.  Mra  Besant  and  her  English  corn* 
panione  drove  to  the  Viotoria  term'nns  and  left  oy 
special  train  for  Adyar,  the  headquarters  of  the 
TheoaoDhieal  Sooietv. 


_ 
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THE  EDUCATION  OP  WOMAN. 


It  ought  not  to  l 


Rksant, 


.  .  ,  Of 

ght  not  to  be  necessary  to  argue 
for  the  education  of  woman,  so  obvious 
is  it  that  ignorance  is  a  hindrance  and  a 
danger  to  a  nation,  and  that  half  a  nation 
is  composed  of  women.  Putting  aside 
the  happiness  of  the  individuals  and  look¬ 
ing  only  at  the  happineBs  of  the  nation, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  mot, hers  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  ignorant,  the  children  of  the 
nation  must  suffer  iuj  intelligence,  and 
that  as  the  children  of  the  nation  are 
its  future  citizens — the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  ihust  decay.  Prom  one  stand¬ 
point  the  education  of  women  is  even  of 
more  national  importance  than  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  men,  for  women  mould  the  fu¬ 
ture  men  and  stamp  them  with  marks  they 
never  lose.  That  “  great  men  have  had 
great  mothers has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb  in  England,  and  none  can  over- 
estimate  the  effect  on  a  boy  of  a  mother 
who  is  pure,  pious,  wise,  and  strong.  An 
ignorant  mother  eufeebles  her  child’s  body, 
twists  his  intelligence,  misdirects  his 
emotions,  and  darkens  his  spirit  ;  for 
ignorance  knows  not  the  laws  of  health, 
Cannot  evoke  mentality,  stains  love  with 
selfishness,  and  snbtitutes  eupersition 
for  religion. 

Granted  that  women  should  be  educa¬ 
ted,  the  problem  remains  :  On  what  lines 
shall  the  education  be  laid  down  ?  And 
it  is  this  which  is  the  pressing  problem  in 
India.  Pressing,  because  the  demand 
for  female  education  is  becoming  more 
and  more  urgent,  and  there  is  a  danger 
Ie6t  the  demand  should  ,be  met  by  the  | 

j  supply  of  an  educat i ou~up su i ted  t o' " t he I 
u-eds  of  the  country.  To  a  very  small 
extent  this  is  already  being  done,  for  the 
education  offered  in  India  is  identical 
With  that  which  is  native  in  England 
under  the  name  of  Higher  Education. 

As  I  fear  to  trespass  too  much  on  the 
space  of  this  Magazine,  I  must  not  say 
too  much  on  the  hearings  of  this  educa¬ 
tion  in  England-  I  cun  only  briefly  sug¬ 
gest  that  its  supply  arose  in  answer  to 
the  demand  of  self-supporting  women  to 
be  placed  on  an  equality  with  men  in  the 
struggle  for  bread.  Forced  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  competition  to  sell  their  labour, 
hulf-educnted  women  found  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage  as  against  well-trained 
men.  and  the  wages  of  incapacity  fell  to 
their  lot  Girls  resolved  '  to  be  educated 
like  men  because  they  had  to  work  like 
men,  and  to  compete  with  men  for  a 
livelihood.  Hence  the  Higher  Education 
of  women  became  the  same  as  the 
Higher  Education  of  men,  and  was 
stamped  in  the  same  way  by  degrees  and 
diplomap. 

If  the  social  and  economic  conditions 

of  ludia  were  identical  with  those  of 
England,  and  if  crowds  of  uumarried 
women  were  found  struggling  for  bread 
here  as  there,  then  there  might  be  some- 


V 

’4 


I 


'  education  suited  to  the  needs"  of 

But  every  one  knows  that  such  is  dot  the 
case  in  India  and  that  '  the  competion 
wh,ch  has  already  forced  down  the  wage, 
of  educated  men  ,s  not  likely  to  be  inteosi- 
fied  by  the  influx  of  thousands  of  women. 
Why  then  transplant  into  India  an  edu¬ 
cation  which  will  make  her  women  fit  to 
be  the  bread  bread-wionors  they  will  not 
be,  and  withhold  the  education  which 
I  wouii  make  them  immeasurably  more 
J  useful  as  the  wives  and  mothers  they 
will  be  ?  I  plead  for  an  education  In 
and  beneficial  to  lad 


will  be  5 
dian  in  its  aims, 
iu  its  results. 

Briefly  I  would 

outline:  A  thorough  and  and  literary  P 
of  the  vernaruilnr _ f 


suggest  the  following 


? 


thing  to  say  for  transplanting  hither  th< 


knowledge  of  the  vernacular — Hindi\ 
Bengali,  Gujeratr,;  Tamil,  Telugu,  whatever  . 
it  may  be— including  written  composition  • 
a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  sufficient  to 
enable  a  woman  to  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  the  magnificent  literature  of  I 
the  past,  its  poems,  its  dramas,  its  stories  •  •! 
a  knowledge  of  Eoglish,  if  possible,  be¬ 
cause,  under  present  conditions  such  a 
knowledge  is  ueces.ary  for  sympathy 
with  English-educated  husband  aud  sons, 
because  it  opens  the  way  fc0  a  world  of 
thought  that  may  be  studied  with  advan¬ 
tage  and  enjoyment,  and  because  it  brines 
the  women  into  touch  with  a  most  potent 
factor  in  the  modern  civilisation  of  India  • 
acknowledge  of  hygiene,  of  the  laws 
whmh  makg  for  health  in  the  house,  in  Pl 
Personal  habits  and  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  •  a  knowledge  of  elementary  phy¬ 
siology  and  household  medicine,  sufficient' 
\.t0  make  the  mother  an  intelligent  nurse 
and,  in  slight  ailments,  physician  for  her 
children  ;  a  knowledge  of  some  art — mu-I  I 
sic  above  all,  painting,  needle-work  both 
plaiu  and  artistic — that  she  may  make 
the  home  bright  with  pore  attraction  aud 
make  it  a  centre  of  happy  and  harmless 
amusement.  Such  an  education,  I  huin- 
bly  suggest,  would  do  nothing  to  injure 
the  is  wee  t  grace  of  the  Indiau  woman, 
while  it  would  enlarge  her  mind,  increase'! 
her  influence,  and  strengthen  her  charac-'l 
ter.  Needless  to  add  that  this  education  f 
must  be  accompanied  by  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  will  purify  the  heart,  enlight-  ’ 
en  the  understanding,  stimulate  the  de¬ 
votional  feelings,  aud  satisfy  the  aspir¬ 
ing  spirit  as  it  seeks  to  realise  its  divinity,, 
Never  will  the  Indian  woman  lose  her 
epirtuality ,  but  she  needs  to  “add  to  her 
faith  knowledge,”  so  that  she  may  be  a 
sage  as  well  as  a  saint,  and  bring  to  the 
service,  of  her  great  ancestral  religion 
woman’s  wisdom  as  well  as  woman’s  de¬ 
votion.  So  shall  she  avert  from  husband 
and  sons  the  evils  of  scepticism  or  of  apos- 
tacy.  Hinduism  has  kept  her  pure ;  it 
must  agaiu,  as  in  the  old  days,  make  her 
wise. 


V, 
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j  “BROTHERHOOD  OF  MEN' 
'  i  r  — Z^^OSOpHlSTS. 


AMONG 


Mr.  E.  N.  Venkata  Perumal  Naidu  of  Penukonda 
writing  to  our  local  contemporary,  the  Indian  Fat - 
<  riof-  has  mentioned  certain  incidents  in  connection 
with  the  Theosophical  Federation  Meetina  held  at 
the  end  of  August  last.  It  would  seem*  that  the 
Brahmin  delegates  practically  boycotted  their  non- 
Brahmin  brethren,  that  they  monopolised  the  best 
available  houses  for  their  own  use  thus  compelling 
the  non-Brahmin  delegates  to  betake  themselves  tof 

uncomfortable  quarters  at  some  distance  from  the  l 
Federation  Hall  and  that  the  Brahmins  would  not 
keep  company  with  their  other  brethren.  The 
first  professed  object  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
being  the  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  a  universal 
brotherhood  of  humanity  without  distinction  of 
lace,  creed,  sex,  caste  or  colour,  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  action  of  the  Guntur  delegates  with 
the  professed  aim  of  the  Society  to  promote  univer¬ 
sal  biotherhood.  The  action  of  the  Brahmin  dele¬ 
gates  in  practically  ostracising  the  other  delegates 
for  no  other  fault  than  that  of  not  being  Brahmins, 
is  to  one  to  be  severely  deprecated  as  it  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  healthy  relations  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  community  and  as  being  utterly  at 
variance  with  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  This  is  the  more  reprehen¬ 
sible  at  this  juncture  when  enlightened  public  opi¬ 
nion  should  work  for  ail  that  makes  for  union 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  exclusiveness 
displayed  by  the  Brahmin  delegates,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  forms  an  interesting  object  lesson  as  it 
shows  the  real  nature  of  the  forces  at  work  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  talk  and  platform  orations  about 
nationalism,  swaraj,  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  a  further  proof,  if  proof  were 
needed,  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  Indians 
can  be  said  to  be  fit  for  representative  institutions  on 


the  western  model  of 


even  a  limited  kind.  We 


fancy  that  tne  gentlemen  who  thus  distinguished 
themselves  at  Guntur  will  be  foremost  on  Congress 
platforms  in  denouncing  the  Government  for  their 
delay  in  granting  them  political  autonomy  and  self- 
government  on  colonial  lines.  Alas  for  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  human  nature  !  It  is  deplorable  that  edu¬ 
cated  gentlemen  who  denounce  the  authorities  in 
unmeasured  terms  for  not  recognising  their  equality 
with  the  Europeans  in  all  respects  should  in  their 
relation  with  men  as  honourable  as  themselves  dis¬ 
play  a  degree  of  intolerance  and  peevishness  which 
is  inexcusable  in  any  case  and  more  so  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  while 
their  treatment  of  men  as  cultured  as  themselves 
makes  the  profession  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man  a  mockery,  a  delusion  aud  a  sham. 
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Now  that  murmurs  of  disapprobation  are  hew 
we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  if  Theosophy  is  exerH« 
i  ,n§  the  same  influence  over  the  educated  minds  of 
our  countrymen  as  it  once  unquestionably  did  ThVt 
it  has  lost  its  early  sway  and  powe?  over  the 
Indian  religious  communities  of  our  country  will  at 
jonce  be  granted.  Some  may  not  care  to  confess 
that  much  has  happened  in  the  last  10  years  to  dis 
credit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  critic  So 
long  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  movement  ‘  Mrs 
Besant  is  here,  Theosophy  may  exist  to  a  great  or 
less  extent.  When  the  eloquence  of  the  great  or 
ator,  when  the  intellect  that  vivifield  is  withdrawn 
then,  indeed,  it  will  be  seen  to  what  great  extent  it 
owed  its  influence  to  the  ability  and  genius  of  its 
i  supporters,  and  to  what  little  extent  to  its  own  in¬ 
trinsic  worth. 

It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible  to 
define  what  Theosophy  is.  Its  etymological  meaning 
may  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  intellect,  but  its 
purpose  and  significance  eiudes  the  grasp  of  the 
subtlest.  A  creed  it  certainly  is  not.  "Whether  it 
can  best  be  regarded  as  a  new  religious  stand-point 
or  as  a  new  method  of  appreciating  old  faiths  is  a 
debated  question.  Leaving  the  definitions  to  the 
Theosophists  themselves  we  may  enquire  into  the 
causes  that  of  late  have  contributed  to  its  weakening 
|  hold.  6 

Its  toleration  itself  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to¬ 
wards  its  acceptance.  Theosophy  regards  all  religions 
;  as  but  different  roads  leading  to  the  same  destination. 
Brotherhood  of  religions  may  be  a  fine  sentiment  and 
toleration  an  enlightened  attitude.  But  human  mind, 
constituted  as  it  is,  may  refuse  to  rest  upon  the* 
negative  belief  that  somehow  or  other  all  religions 
lead  us  to  truth.  The  thoughtful  will  ask  why  and 
the  inquisitive  will  demand  how.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  consciousness  of  the  past  exclusive 
possession  of  truth  has  been  the  salient  feature  of 
all  world-religions  and  is  at  the  root  of  all  missionary 
zeal  whether  in  Hinduism  or  Muhammadanism  or 
I  Christianity.  To  rob  us  of  this  belief  may  be  to 
1  remove  from  religions  its  dynamic  force  and 
j  perpetuate  stagnation.  THlosophy  by  bringing 
different  religions  on  the  same  platform  must 
;  necessarily  provoke  comparison  and  such  a  com¬ 
parison  may  end  fatally  as  regards  its  many  cherished 
tenets. 

The  association  of  Theosophy  with  the  mysteries  of 
spirit-world  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  its  wide 
prevalence  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  prospective  cause 
jot’  its  ruin.  When  at  the  death  of  Col  Olcott,  the 
presidentship  fell  vacant,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
j  influence  election  by  reviving  the  old  mahatma- 
j  myth.  The  Indian  Theosophists  on  that  occasion 
plainly  told  their  occidental  brethren  of  the  Order, 
that  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  hood¬ 
winked  by  Mahatmas  any  more.  These  Mahatmas 
who  have  presistently  evinced  an  unbecoming 
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It  appears  that  the  Suffragettes  imprisoned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Birmingham  disturbances  refuse  thrir 

fed  artificially.  


desire  to  reveal  their  mysteries  to  foreigners  leaving 
their  own  progency  utterly  ir.  the  dark  have  drawn 
the  suspicion  of  the  learned  upon  themselves  and  if 
they  make  bold  to  appear  before  us  once  more  they 
are  sure  to  meet  with  a  cold  reception.  The  fact  is 
educated  Indians  are  disgusted  with  the  attempts  of 
theosophists  to  bolster  up  decaying  superstitions  with 
the  high-sounding  theories  and  psuedo-scientific 
arguments. 
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The  <ibove  facts  show  that  theosophy  lacks  elements 
ot  permanence  m  itself  and  that  while  accessory  aids 

fprnfUrn  h  an  ePhemer^l  prominence,  it  is 
destitute  of  all  those  qualities  that  are  calculated  to 
evoke  enthusiasm  and  to  enlighen  and  uplift  the 
| religious  tone  of  he  country.  Like  a  scorpion  it 
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MRS.  BESANI  AND  THEOSOPHY  IN  INDIA. 


BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  P.  JONES, 

Missionary  op  the  American  Board  in  Madura,  India. 

The  best  place  to  study,  and  the  only  place  rightly  to 
understand  Theosophy  is  India.  In  spirit,  in  methods, 
even  if  not  in  origin,,  it  is  Oriental.  India  is  the  home  of 
its  “  Mahatmas,”  the  most  congenial  field  for  its  “  occult 
phenomena,”  and  the  most  fruitful  nursery  of  its  esoteric 
doctrines.  The  eyes  of  Western  Theosophists  turn  to  the 
East  for  light,  and  with  fervent  prayer  they  look  to  the 
Orient  for  inspiration.  One  is  greatly  embarrassed  at 
first  to  know  what  is  meant  by  Theosophy.  The  studied 
vagueness  of  its  founders  and  the  self-contradictiog 
mysticism  of  its  defenders  help  us  little.  Mrs.  Bpsant’s 
esoteric  uninteliigibilty  in  her  writings  ODly  adds  to 
one’s  perplex  ty.  Is  it  a  philosophy  or  a  religion?  Oris 
it  merely  a  social,  humanitarian  movement?  Does  it 
;  recognize  a  God,  or  is  it  atheistic  or  pantheistic  in  its 
teachings,  or  does  it  show  favor  to  idolatry  ?  Who 
knows  ?  The  writer  has,  at  various  times,  seen  .affirma¬ 
tive  replies  to  every  one  of  these  questions,  from  the 
founders  and  other  leading  defenders  of  this  strange 
creed  in  India.  Consistency  and  perspicuity  are  the  only 
two  goddesses  which  they  decline  10  worship. 

A  few  facts  may  aid  us  in  solving  some  of  its  myste¬ 
ries.  Its  advent  in  India  was  syncnronous  with  that  of 
the  writer,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Its  founders,  Madame 
Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott,  proclaimed  it  as  an 
“Esoteric  Buddhism,”  and  emphasized  its  hostility  to 
Christianity.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  to  expel  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  from  India.  This  was  their  popular 
watchword,  which  drew  many  Hindus  to  it.  The  mighty 
progress  and  growing  influence  of  Christianity  in  India 
is  such  as  to  give  transient  popularity  to  any  movement 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  antagonize  it.  That  it  was  a  form 
of  Buddhism,  even  tho  “  esoteric”  was  no  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

The  writer  remembers  how  the  Hindu  temple  in  Tin- 
nevelli  had  to  be  purified,  a,t  .no  small  expense,  after  a 
Theosophical  meeting  held  within  its  precincts. 

But  a  new  religion  must  have  its  verifying  miracles  ; 
yea,  more,  the  wonder-craving  Hindu  mind  demanded 
“signs.”  The  very  ingenious  Russian  lady  grasped  the 
situation  and  at  once  began  to  produce  the  “  occult  phe¬ 
nomena  ”  with  which  her  name  will  ever  be  connected. 
To  the  ordinary  educated  Hindu  they  were  “  wonder¬ 
ful”  and  satisfying.  So  Theosophy  spread  marvelously 
for  a  brief  day.  But  Madame  Blavatsky’s  tricks  were 
too  coarse  and  numerous.  Her  evil  day  and  that  of 
Theosophy  soon  came  in  a  merciless  and  complete  ex¬ 
posure  of  all  her  frauds  as  conducted  in  Madras  and 
elsewhere.  The  strange  and  childish  freaks  attributed 
to  “  Koot  Hoomi”  and  the  mahatmas  were  convincingly 
shown,  by  her  former  accomplices,  to  be  the  vulgar 
tricks  of  the  high  priestess  of  Theosophy  herself.  The 
expose  was  so  overwhelming  that  the  other  leaders  of 
the  movement  at  once  dispatched  Madame  Blavatsky  to 
other  lands.  And  that  was  the  last  of  her  and  of 
“occultism”  in  India.  At  least  the  present  leaders  of 
the  movement,  while  avowing  the  possibility  and  even 
existence  of  such  phenomena,  wisely  decline  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  wall  them  publicly.  With  the  fall 
of  the  Russian  lady  and  her  “  wonders  ”  the  distinctively 
religious  character  of  the  movement  vanished.  For  more 
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uan  five  years  it  let  religion  severely  alone,  and  busied 
itself  somewhat  with  au  effort  to  encourage  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature  and  with  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of 
the  “  brotherhood  of  man.”  The  former  of  these  is  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  encourage,  and  the  latter  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  this  caste-ndden  country. 
But  the  writer  has  yet  to  see  the  first  evidence  of  serious 
intention  among  Tneosophists  in  this  matter.  The  other 
evening  while  speaking  with  an  educated  member  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  in  Madura  1  found  that  mem¬ 
bership  did  not  change  their  caste  relations  in  the  least. 
Caste  barriers  are  as  high  and  as  impassable  inside  of 
Theosophy  as  outside  of  it ;  and  this  gentleman  remarked 
that  they  never  had  meetings  together  as  Theosophists 
because  of  their  differences  !  The  great  enemy  of  broth¬ 
erhood  in  India — the  caste  system — sits  complacently  in 
the  lap  of  Theosophy. 

Thus  the  movement  languished  for  a  few  years  and 
many  of  its  branch  societies  passed  away  into  the  limbo 
of  “  innocuous  desuetude.”  Something  must  be  done  to 
arrest  this  decline.  Some  new  sensation  must  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

Mrs.  Besant’s  recent  arrival  in  India  furnished  all  the 
excitement  that  any  Theosophist  could  desire.  She  is 
having  a  grand  ovation  among  Hindus,  such  as  to  eclipse 
any  given  to  Theosophists  in  the  past.  Madame  Blavat¬ 
sky  “slew  her  thousands,”  Mrs.  Besant  her  “  ten  thou¬ 
sands.”  Her  praise  is  trumpeted  abroad  among  natives 
^ig^andlow.  She  was  in  the  country  only  a  few  weeks 
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aud  yet  she  made  the  name  of  Theosoph^ffi^M^' 
Besant— to  echo  all  over  India.  Many  natives  have 
verily  called  her  a  reincarnation  of  their  goddess  Saras- 
vathi.  We  naturally  inquire  for  the  causes  of  this 
wonderful  popularity.  They  are  not  far  to  find.  She  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  clever  woman  and  an  eloquent 
speaker.  A  Hindu  editor,  who  heard  her  at  Madura  re¬ 
cently,  and  was  led  captive,  delivers  himself  as  follows  : 

“  In  the  ease  and  fluency  of  her  speech,  in  her  sustained 
delivery  from  beginning  to  end  of  a  lecture,  her  lectures 
may  remind  one  of  one  of  the  great  speeches  of  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston.  In  the  simplicity  of  her  language,  the  clearness 
of  her  ideas  and  the  convincing  logicality  of  her  argu¬ 
ment  her  speeches  may  remind  one  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  in  her  there  is  neither  the  shallow 
reasoning  of  the  former  nor  the  continuously  involved  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  latter.” 

But  her  eloquence  is,  after  all,  a  very  small  element  in 
her  success.  She  is  doing  one  real  service  to  the  people 
by  vigorously  attacking  materialism,  a  strong  tendency 
toward  which  is  .-adly  manifest  among  educated  Hindus. 
There  are  few  natives,  however,  who  would  thank  her 
much  for  this  service.  Her  success  depends,  doubtless 
almost  entirely  upon  her  attitude  toward  Christianity  and 
Hinduism.  Christians  are  not  expectingany  eulogy  upon 
their  faith  from  one  who,  like  Mrs.  Besant,  swung  around 
the  whole  circle  of  beliefs  and  unbelief,  and  who  is  as 
I  yet  by  no  means  at  rest.  But  they  were  not  prepared  to 
hear  her  compare  Christianity  with  Hinduism  as  “  com¬ 
mon  glass  with  a  pearl.”  Nor  can  they  relish,  as  can 
Hindus,  the  remark  which  she  made  “  that  the' custom 
of  sending  children  to  school  under  the  missionaries  or 
under  Government  where  a  new  religion  is  taught 
or  where  no  religion  is  taught,  was  the  cause 
of  so  many  young  Hindus  turning  skeptics  and 
materialists,  and,  what  is  worse,  becoming  converts  to 
Cnristianity.  All  this,  however,  reveals  the  vigorous 
renewal  by  Theosophy  under  its  new  highpriestess  of  the 
old  attitude  of  hostility  to  our  faith.  It  also  reveals  one 
cause  of  Mrs.  Besant’s  popularity  among  Hindus.  The 
cheapest  popularity  that  an  English  man  or  woman  can 
win  among  Hindus  to-day  is  that  secured  through  abus¬ 
ing  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  This  people  are  prepared  to" 
applaud  to  the  echo  any  Englishman’s  spiteful  thrust  at 
Christ* 

But  Mrs.  Besant’s  attitude  toward  Hinduism  is  the 

°f  n  i‘i  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Coffine! 
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Olcoct  faithfully  adhered  to  “  Ksoteri^!M!g™^^Wftl 
nearest  approach  which  they  could  make  to  Hindu  life  I 
and  thought.  But  Mrs.  Besant,  with  oue  leap,  has  ap¬ 
parently  landed  in  the  center  of  Hinduism  itself ;  and  in 
a  very  “  exoteric”  manner,  too.  While  in  India  she  left 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  as  to  her  admiration  of 
and  faith  in  Hinduism.  Her  mahatmas  are  not  Bud¬ 
dhistic  guosts,  but  orthodox,  mythical  Hindu  rishis.  Her 
lord  is  Sri  Knshnau,  and  not  Gautama.  When  she 
visited  the  great  Madura  temple,  it  was  in  true  Hindu 
devotee  fashion,  with  bare  feet  ;  and  she  made  her  bow 
and  obeisance  to  the  idols  therein  with  apparent  sincer¬ 
ity  and  to  the  great  delight  of  all  devout  Hindus.  In 
Madras,  replying  to  an  inquiry,  sue  said  :  “lama  Hindu 
in  my  religious  belief.  I  believe  in  the  gods  and  in  the 
sublime  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads.”  She  every¬ 
where  urges  the  people  to  abandon  their  yearning  for 
Wes.ern  thought  and  Christianity,  and  to  return  to  their 
“  divine  ancestral  faith  and  to  the  sublime  philosophy  of 
their  sacred  books.”  Sue  eloquently  proclaims  to  the 
admiring  crowds  that  India  has  never  since  seen  the 
sweet  prospeiity  wnich  prevailed  in  Manu’s  time.  She 
probably  forgets  that  if  she  had  lived  in  Manu’s  day  and 
had  been  brought  up  under  his  laws,  she  would  have 
been  the  ignorant  slave  of  her  husband  lord,  shut  up  in  a 
zenana,  with  few  privileges  of  earth  and  with  hop^s  of 
Heaven  based  solely  upon  her  abject  obedience  to  him  in 
everything,  instead  of  being,  as  she  now  is,  divorced 
from  her  husband  and  the  head  of  the  Theosophical  So¬ 
ciety. 

So  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  where  Mrs.  Besant  stands 
nor  as  to  where  she  has  already  carried  Theosophy.  The 
writer  cannot  see,  and  he  is  quue  sure  that  no  Hindu 
can  see,  but  that  Theosophy  is  now  completely  absorbed 
into  Hinduism  and  will  henceforth,  in  this  land  at  least, 
be  identified  with  it.  In  this  way  Mrs.  Besant  has 
achieved  for  herself  and  her  cult  a  sudden  popularity. 

|  She  will  fiud  opportunity  to  regret  this  sudden  descent 
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■  vmrrenuer  of  Theosophy  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
4:50  r-.  Hinduism  of  to-day.  And  a  couple  of 
6:00  t  .dence  in  India  would  fully  disillusionize  her 
„  .laracter  of  a  religion  wnich  has  tyrannized 
c  destinies  of  this  people  for  thirty  centuries  and 
to  which  every  century  has  added  error  and  corruption, 
until  one  can  rarely  meet  among  its  followers  an  intelli¬ 
gent  person  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  great 
enemy  of  all  progress.  India  has  seen  no  movement 
during  the  last  century  for  the  amelioration  of  the  phys¬ 
ical,  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
which  has  not  had  to  run  counter  not  only  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people,  but  also  to  the  positive  tenets  of  their 
religion. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Besant, 
for  the  sake  of  popularity,  appeals  so  strongly  to  the 
false  patriotism  of  the  people  and  uses  so  fully  her  un¬ 
questioned  power  to  re-anchor  them  whom  Christianity 


and  Western  civilization  have  already  done  so  much  to 
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THE  LAWS  OF  HIGHER  LIFE. 


MRS.  BESANT  8  THIRD  LECTURE. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  ra  m  can  realize  his 
higher  consciousness  in  proportion  as  he  restrains 
the  mind  and  controls  the  senses.  As  he  obeys  the 
law  of  duty  by  payment  of  all  his  obligations  to 
1  others,  he  "-ealizes  higher  life.  After  the  practice  of 
the  law  of  duty  the  law  of  sacrifice  leads  him 
1  upward. 

The  universe  originated  in  an  act  of  sacrifice- 
the  limitation  of  the  Logos  that  a  world  camel 
forth.  Manifestation  begins  with  an  act  of  sacrifice;; 
— the  limitation  of  the  unlimited  in  matter.  Each; 
scripture  postulates  this  truth. 

The  nature  of  the  sacrifice  is  seen  in  tnef 


limi'ation  in  matter;  from  which  the  forms; 


are  framed.  This  manifestation  is  only  render- t 
'  ed  possible  by  its  limitation  and  it  marks 
out  the  condition  of  manifestation.  Life  continual¬ 
ly  revolves  in  the  breaking  forms.  When  one  form 
j  i«  exhausted,  it  takes  new  matter  appropriate  to  it. 
Forms  are  being  continually  decayed  and  renewed. 
iLife  manifests  by  continual  grasping  of  unappro- 
|  priated  master  for  the  renewing  of  form.  Bv  this 
| holding  and  grasping  life  is  increased  and  preserv¬ 
ed.  This  holding,  grasping  and  keeping  is  for  the 
I  maintenance  of  form  and  not  the  life.  In  the 
Pravriti  marga  this  constant  appropriation  is  the 
mark  of  the  evolving  jivi.  Everywhere  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  absorb  matter  and  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  existence  of  form. 

A  strange  teaching  then  comes  to  him.  Life 
is  preserved  not  simply  by  taking  but  also  by 
'the  sacrifice  of  what  you  have  appropriated, 
jilt  is  a  mistake  that  you  live  simply  by  appropria- 
jtion.  All  things  exist  by  the  recognition  of  mutual 
ijinter-dependence.  AH  lives  are  bound  together  by 
'a  golden  chain  the  law  of  sacrifice  and  Dot  of  grasp¬ 
ing.  Gradually  he  finds  that  hiN  wisdom  i<  the 
common  property  for  the  service  of  all.  Thera  was 
ionly  a  difference  of  vessels  and  not  of  the  inner  : 
welling  life.  As  he  realizes  that  he  is  a  part  of  his  | 
jlife,  he  slowly  rises  above  all  the  thoughts  except  jj 
thought  of  humanity.  He  realizes  that  the  grief  of 


1  humanity  and  its  sins  are  his.  Only  in  that  ray 


can  he  love  the  eternal.  The  man  who  sees  differ- 


>  ence  is  continually  dying  and  is  living  in  the  form 
that  is  dead.  Do  not  recognize  the  difference  of 
emh  to  each  but  feel  the  unity  in  each. 
Thus  we  shall  lead  the  supreme  life.  This  is 
.  the  last  word  taught  by  the  sages.  This  teaching 
once  clearly  seen  changes  the  whole  life  of  the 
man.  By  daily  acts  of  renunciation  in  the  little 
things  of  the  world,  in  act  and  thought,  we  shall 
see  the  life  of  all  lives.  I  know  of  no  road  by  which 
to  climb  the  height,  except  this  persistent  endea¬ 
vour  day  by  dav,  year  by  year,  till  the  heights  are 
surmounted.  The  renunciation  is  made  by  tha 
highest  souls  not  in  the  moment  of  Nirvana  but  in 
.  every-day  life  If  we  do  not  make  the  renunciation 
i  in  the  daily  life,  we  cannot  do  it  when  we  stand  on 
■  the  height.  We  dream  of  horrors  and  mighty 
ordeals  that  await  us.  The  life  of  a  disciple 
is  one  long  series  of  petty  renunciations  and 
; !  acucifying  the  lower  that  the  higher  may  rise 
lord  be  separated.  But  all  fruits  of  action 
must  be  given  up.  By  doing  so  we  are  freed  from 
:  the  actions  themselves.  All  action  melts  away 

Action  is  breathed  in  our  ears  as  we  near  the  end 
!  of  Pravriti  marga. 

MaD,  when  he  tries  to  renounce  the  fruits  of 
j  actions,  does  his  actions,  however,  as  duty,  there 
;  sounds  out  to  him  a  still  higher  lesson  which  is  to 
fr\  lead  to  the  path  of  return  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
wisdom.  AH  actions  in  their  entirety  culminate  in 
wisdom.  When  thou  hast  learnt  this,  you  see  all 
beings  without  exception  in  thyself.  There  sounds 
the  note  of  spirituality.  That  is  the  road  of  Nivritli 
Marga.  This  is  a  critical  point  in  the  path  of  the 
evolving  Jivatma.  He  finds  himself  as  floating  in 
the  void.  He  has  lost  all  motives  to  action.  Dis¬ 
gust  for  all  things  is  seen,  This  is  a  point  of  sus¬ 
pension  in  the  void  because  be  loses  all  touch  with 
all  worldly  objects.  Bat  he  has  come  iu 
touch  with  the  life.  Tear  not,  loose  not 
the  touch  of  the  transitory  ere  you  have  got 
the  touch  of  the  eternal.  On  the  law  of  the  life 
you  have  to  enter.  He  that  lives  this  life 
1  j  ioses  life  and  then  he  would  find  life  eternal, 
‘q  Lose  your  own  grasp  and  stretoh  your  handa  to 
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the  air.  The  strength  of  the  divine  wiirupTnti  yo 
in  the  air.  B.y  ieaving  the  lower  world  grasp  J  « 
higher.  There  is  no  other  way.  Between  the  n 
of^form  and  the  life  of  self  there  is  a  gulf  whic 
must  be  crossed.  The  temporal  must  be  given  UP- 
Such  is  the  record  kept  by  those  who  have  reach 

the  life  eternal.  .  .  « 

The  disciple  must  come  to  his  guru  witn  the  onei 
of  sacrifice.  In  the  pyre  of  sacrifice  the  man  must 
learn  his  lower  nature,  tij  the  blankness  ot  tne 
isolation  t-pst  the  law  which  cannot  fail-  It  ?ou 
be  strong  enough  to  trust,  the  fullness  of  the  divine 
life  must  enter  in  you.  Life  is  inexhaustible  an 
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v  bubbling  up.  It  is  unlimited.  Therefore  the 
jf  Nivriti  Mirga  is  renunciation. 

”Oi8  life  of  sacrifice  we  must  learn.  By  this  | 
.  we  live.  When  we  first  enter  the  Nivriti 


gu  her  face  may  seem  cold  and  stern.  Her 
/  sight  gives  us  an  idea  of  pain.  The  aspect  of 
1  rifiee  ^breaking  up.  It  is  anguish  and  terror. 

;e  of  spirit — the  unity  of  all  selves  is  led.  Then 
.wns  the  spiritual  truth  that  sacrifice  is  joy  and 
ot  sorrow,  more  joyous  than  the  wealth  of  this 
)(/orld  and  any  bliss  that  the  earth  can  ofier. 
Reeling  that  we  live  in  many  channels. 

The" great  sages— step  by  step  they  have 
mounted  upward  from,  the  gulf  of  nothingness. 
When  they  recover  the  sense  of  reality,  they 
suddenly  hide  themselves  above  the  world 
of  forms.  They  are  as  if  the  vessels  which  can 
pour  in  aH  and  are  the  channels  from 
the  one.  That  is  why  tb<j  .saviour  cm  help.  To 
him  the  difference  of  form  disappears.  He  is  weak 
in  the  weak  and  strong  in  the  strong.  He  has 
seen  in  every  stage  the  one  self,  the  one  life — where 
there  is  room  for  fear  there  is  only  one  nothing 
to  fear  or  challenge.  That  alone  is  wisdom  only  to 
know  the  self  is  the  spiritual  life— the  life  of  joy  | 
and  peace.  Renunciation  has  a  keener  pleasure  than 
grasping  life.  We  shall  see  the  worthlessness  of  all 
that  is  called  precious.  Bring  this  down  to  our  daily 
life  and  see  how  the  law  of  sacrifice  is  working—  | 
we  see  a  mao  degraded,  ignorant  and  foul.  No  I 
special  tie  of  kindred  seems  to  join  our  forms.  By 
the  law  of  sacrifice,  when  we  see  an  outcasts  ^ 
member  of  the  human  family,  the  form  vanishes  | 
and  we  see  him  as  self.  Love .  takes  the  * 
place  of  hatred ;  he  becomes  an  object  of  our  F 
comoassion  and  we  realize  the  beauty  of  the  ■ 
self  enshrined  therein.  The  universe  is  created  t 
and  preserved  by  acts  of  sacrifice.  We  cannot  1 
live  in  the  world  of  forms,  unless  we  do  acts  of  [ 
sacrifice.  Life  is  preserved  by  sacrifice  and  in  it 
all  evolution  is  rooted.  The  great  teachers  insist 
on  the  law  of  sacrifice,  which  brings  us  all  good 
things.  In  Hinduism  five  sacrifices  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  all  lives  in  the  world.  We 
give  to  them  what  they  gave  us  and  thus  nourish,  j 
each  other.  There  is  the  sacrifice  of  study  by 
which  we  pay  our  debts  to  the  sages  and  we  keep 
the  succession  of  knowledge  from  generation  to 
generation.  There  is  the  sacrifice  to  the  ancestors, 
'he  “  Pitris.”  As  we  received  in  the  past,  we  must 
give  in  the  future.  We  must  feed  a  man  from 
day  to  day.  When  one  hungry  man  is  fed 
all  humanity  is  fed  in  him.  Durnasha,  the 
great  Rishi,  came  and  demanded  food  from 
the  Pandavas.  No  food  existed  at  the 
time.  The  law  of  sacrifice  came  to  the  help  when 
the  Lord  took  one  grain  of  rice  and  the  hunger  of 
the  Rishi  was  satisfied  and  the  whole  host  of 
ascetics  found  themselves  filled.  By  feeding  a 
beggar,  humanity  finds  the  satisfaction  of  its 
needs.  Then  there  is  the  sacrifice  to  animals-  By 


'his  we  are  feeding  the  Lord  of  the  animals  andj 
the  animal  world  is  preserved.  Aod  so  on.  The  | 
law  of  the  five  sacrifices  is  in  the  highest  degrea jj 
vahiable  for  the  evolution  of  spiritual  life. 

We  have  done  acfs  of  sacrifice.  The  leason  has! 
been  learned  in  definite  ways.  We  have  learnt  j 
to  sacrifice  the  fruits  of  our  actions. 

The  life  of  the  spiritual  hero  is  lived  at  home,  ini 
office,  in  the  market  place  and  everywhere  he  is 
present,  fie  lives  so  that  he  forgets  himself.  By 
daily  persevering,  pouring  of  ourselves  on  all 
others,  we  sbal'  find  'uirselves  on  the  summit  one  j 
day. — Amrita  Bazar  Patrika. 


MADAMEi  blavatsky. 
Annie  Besant,  the  well-known 


theo  sophist, 

arrivel  yesterday  on  the  City  of  Berlin. '  The  Steamer 
was  .'/t  expocted  to  land  her  passengers  on  this  trip 
fetter ethls  iporning,  but  the  voyage  was  exceptionally  . 
Y-ootf  and  When  the  big  Inman  liner  hove  in  sight 


\ 


,  FiA  island  yesterday  forpnoon  she  seemed  like  a 
spirit  jhat  had  co'hie  out  of  the  6ea  unawares.  She 
reached  her  dock  shortly  after  3  o’clock,  but  it  was 
not  until  3  :4f>  that  the  cabin  passengers  began  crossing 
tho  gangplank.  Mrs.  Besuivt  was  one  of  the  last  to 
eoaigtVshAm.  She  wag  met  by  W.  Q.  Judge,  general 
secretary  of  tjic^  A  nertf  a n  tredtitfff  Theo*o»*WcaJ 

Society,  and  was  escorted  by  him  to  the  home  of  A.  E. 
Neresheimer,  No.  176  Lenox-eve.,  wh'jse'  she  received  a 
Tribune  reporter  last  evening. 

Mrs.  Besant  said  that  the  sea  voyage  was  recom- 

a  means  of  rest. 
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imen4ed  to, her  by  her  physician  as 
She  will  remain  until  December  0,  when  she  will  sail 
on  the  City  of  Paris  for  Liverpool.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Judge  has  arranged  several  lectures  for  her. 
The  first  will  be  given  next  Sunday  evening  at  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  her  subject  being  “Madame  Blavatsky  and 
Reincarnation.”  The  following  Sunday  evening  she 
will  speak  in  the  same  place  on  “Theosophy  and  Oc¬ 
cultism.”  December  4  she  will  speak  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  a  lecture  has  also  been  arranged  former  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  subjects,  however,  have  not 
yet  been  selected. 

Mrs.  Besant  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  growing 
interest  in  theosophy  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
society  in  London  propose  hereafter  to  do  their  own 
printing  of  tracts  and  documents.  They  will  take 
an  American  printing  press,  as  better  adapted  to  their 
work  than  anything  in  England,  and  the  office  and 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  James  Pryse,  for¬ 
merly  of  California.  “For  the  last  ten  months,”  said 
Mrs.  Besant,  “the  public  interest  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  I  lectured  In  Liverpool  the  Friday  bef' 
came  away.  The  crowd  was  so  great  we  were 
to  shut  the  doors.  I  spoke  in  St.  James’ 

London,  one  of  the  largest  meeting  rooms  in  tba 
and  the  house  was  packed.  Our  weekly  meetings  : 
London  have  been  so  largely  attended  that  we  haW 
been  obliged  to  start  a  second  meeting  each  week. 
We  do  not  seek  to  push  our  theories  down  the  people’s 
throats,  but  We  aUOW' «ieir  u»-u 
accord.  We  feel  it  Is  our  duty  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  hear  us,  and  then  if  they  want  to  learn  more  about 
us  they  know  where  to  come.  The  clergymen  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  preach  on  Theosophy  in  Europe  and  there 
is  much  excitement.  Just  before  I  left  England  I 
went  to  see  Canon  Wilberforce,  who  is  wonderfully  in¬ 
terested  in  the  whole  matter,  and  to  a  great  extent 
•  goes  with  us.”  There  has  been  some  controversy  of 
late  in  London  respecting  letters  alleged  to  have  been 
written  to  Madame  Blavatsky  by  her  teachers  in 
Thibet.  It  was  said  they  were  forgeries,  and  that 
Madame  Blavatsky  had  invented  them  as  well  as  the 
Illusion  ary  sources  whence  they  were  understood  to 
have  sprung.  Referring  to  this  matter  Mrs.  Besant 
said : 

“I  was  lecturing  in  London  In  tho  hall  where  the 
attack  on  Madame  Blavatsky  had  been  made.  I 
simply  said  that  I  had  received  letters  in  the  same 
writing  and  from  the  same  person  since  Madame 
Blavatsky ’s  death,  and  therefore  she  could  not  have 
forged  them.  I  made  this  statement  as  a  vindication 
of  her  character.  My  statement  ,lias  been  greatly 
distorted.  What  I  said  in  exact  words  was  tills  :  ‘You 
talk  of  her  as  fraud,  and  fling  about  the  word  as  care- 
iew,iy  c,5  witn  whom  you  disagree  as  Christians 
and  others  threw  against  me  the  epithet  of  harlot  in 
the  days  gone  by,  and  with  as  much  truth.  I  read 
the  evidence  that  was  said  to  be  against  her.  I  read 
tile  great  proofs  of  the  fraud;  how  she  bad  written 
the  letters  which  slie  said  had  come  to  her  from  the 
men  who  had  been  her  teachers.  1  read  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  W.  Netherclift,  the  expert,  first,  that  the 
letters  were  not  written  by  her  and  then  that  they  were. 
The  expert  at  Berlin  syore  that  they  were  not  written 
by  her.  I  read  most  carefully  the  evidence  against  her, 
because  I  had  so  much  ta  lose.  I  read  it;  I  judged 
it  false  on  the  reading;  I  knew  it  to  be  false  when  I 
came  to  know  her.  And  here  is  one  fact  which  may, 
perhaps,  interest  yon  much,  as  rather  curious  from  the 
point  of  view  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  the  writer 
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of  tl,OS9  famous  ~  You  Have  known  . 

hall  for  sixteen  and  a  halt;  years  Yon  »  1,118 

known  me  to  lie  to  you.  My  Dever 

through  the  whole  of  my  life,  never  cam  ,  enemy’ 
.ay  tnt^Uy.  Everything  else  0  J&ZgtfZ 
my  troth  never;  and  I  tell  you  that  since  Mad™ 
Llavateky  left,  I  have  had  letters  in  the  same  writing 
and  from  toe  same  person.  Unless  you  tlUnk 
lead  persons  Tmte-and  I  do  not  think  so-that  is  rather 
i  curious  tact  against  the  whole  challenge  of  fraud 
;  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  me,  but  I  tell  you  this  on  the 
aith  of  a  rccoid  that  has  never  yet  been  sullied  bv  a 
•onsetous  lie.  Those  who  know  her,  knew  sh«  rn-nrn 
lot  very  well  commit  fraud,  if  she  tried  f 

■ankest  of  human  beings.  It  may  be  s»irt 
videnee  Have  you  besides  hers  1  My  own  knowlwi^ 
■for  some  time,  all  the  evidence  I  had  trf +h«  Jii  ?dg0, 
of  her  teachers  and  the  existence  of  tlnme  tio-caHed’a 
normal  powers  was  second-hand,  gained  throurh  her  t+ 
Is  not  so  now;  and  it  has  not  hern?  so  for  many  mmiths* 
unless  every  sense  can  be  at  the  same  t  mo  de^  ed’ 
Unless  a  person  can  be,  at  the  same  moment  7™?™! 
iosaae,  X  have  exactly  the  same  certainty  for  the  truth 

are' here.’"'  ^  “S  1  h;we  fOT  the  fact  tlmt  you 

tentog  a^overltmopc”  'ip  Gemmt^fhe  °Plly  iS  0*' 
Isolated  lodges.  In  Greece  there  is  in  J®  +,re  many 

sDffjbja  -»agvs 

THEIR  CONVENTION  OVER. 


THEOSOP  HISTS  LISTEN  TO  PAT  EES, 

THE  SOCIETY  WILE  TAKE  PART  IN  THE  RE 
LI  CHOUS  PARLIAMENT  AT  THE 
WORLD’S  FAIR. 

The  second  day  of  the  seventh  annual  convention 
;j  0£  the  American  Section  of  the  Tlieosqphical 
Society  brought  together  fully  as  large  an  attendance 
of  delegates  and  members  as  the  first  day,  at  the  head¬ 
quarters.  No.  144  Mftdison-ave.,  and  although  not  so 
many  papers  were  read  as  on  Sunday,  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  address  made  by  Bertram  Keight- 
ley,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Indian  Section,  was 
taken  part  in  by  a  large  number  of  the  delegates,  and 
proved  to  be  equally  as  interesting,  if  not  more  so, 
than  any  that  had  hitherto  occurred.  Much  of  the 
timidity  which  seemed  to  prevail  on  the  part  of  those 
present  on  Sunday  in  responding  to  tl*e  invitation  by 
the  chairman  to  express  their  views  on  the  different 
'  subjects  treated  by  the  speakers  was  not  so  noticeable, 
at  yesterday’s  session.  The  criticisms  were  spirited, 
and  like  every  other  detail  of  tlie  procedure  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  were  all  offered  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost 
kindliness,  and  were  in  all  cases  searching  and  In  many 

cases  eloquent.  i 

The  first  business  after  Dr.  .1.  D.  Buck  had  calk 
i  rim  convention  to  order  was  the  election  of  ojhceis 
for  the  ensuing  year.  These  are  the  names  Mineral 
secretary,  William  Q.  Judge;  treasurer,  AMder 
Fullerton;  executive  committee,  William  Q.  -judge, 
Alexander  Fullerton,  Elliott.  B.  Page,  Nea  -  -  m  c  , 
Henry  T.  Patterson,  Brooklyn;  Frank  I.  Bm<Jgeu, 
Seattle ;  Alpheua  M.  Smith,  Chicago;  Robert  ( risbie, 
Boston.  The  council  is  composed  of  Dr.  La  Dbrre, 
Minneapolis;  Miss  L.  A.  Off.  Los  Angeles; 

Edwards,  Cincinnati;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bramard,  O  iM. 
Dr.  Allen  Griffiths,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  C.  J.  I  P  -, 
New-Orleans;  William  Throckmorton,  at.  Loiik  ,  M 
IC.  A.  Hillard,  New- York;  Colonel  R.  E. 
v'avhi'ieton  ■  Dr.  ,T.  P.  Knoche,  Kansas  C  l  -  »- 
Anna  L.  Dunbar,  Cambridge;  Judge  E. 

Wavne ;  F.  E.  Titus,  Toronto;  J.  O.  Siafter,  Minne 
apolis;  the  Rev.  W.  Copeland,  Salem  Ore 
E.  E.  Gates,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  \  .  c.  B  ’ 
Francisco;  Mrs.  3.  A.  Harris,  Berkeley^  f  ‘  ^01ish' 
M.  M.  Thirds,  Chicago ;  Captain  &e01f“  ,v’ 
'Washington ;  -Airs.  Florence  Pratt,  - 1  ca 
Mary  H.  Wade,  Malden,  Mass. ,  W .  c- 

■  .  Tj  r  •  t  c  Hastell,  Los  Angeles,  Mrs. 
\  ictoria,  B.  C.  J.  C.  Hask.  ,  ,  Sauttle; 

A.  L.  Doolittle,  San  Diego ,  E.  O.  Scliwagt  ,  f 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Slater.  St.  1  * 

J|  Selden,  Mempliis ;  Airs.  A.  R.  Read, 
and  C.  Thurston,  Providence. 

George  E.  Wright,  of  Chicago,  Panted  »  ' 

the  preliminary  bulletin  in  connection  jEh ^  the  P 
ito  be  taken  by  the  Theosoplmeal  ^  ^ 

Parliament  of  Religions  at  the  co,nVenUoa  a8 

it  was  approved  and  adopted  by 

follows:  World’s  Columbian 

The  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  worm 

Exposition. 

Department  of  Religion. 

1  committee  at 

*£ST  4ax.i..rT  c oncer— ng  the 
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Tho  "liiteravy  x» opur ciiioTin}  ui  one  vv  m  iu-  8  Lounrimini 'TLX- 
position  has  been  planned  so  carefully  and  upon  such  a 
broad  basis  that  it  cannot  fail  to  exorcise  a  vast  influence 
Jin  the  realm  of  thought.  In  fact,  by  its  means  chiefly 
will  the  World’s  Fair  be  enabled  to  develop  and  attain  to 
its  fullest /usefulness,  thus,  as  it  were,  functioning  upon 
.two  plans,  the  material  and  the  intellectual.  In  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  Fair  will  be  exhibited  the 
j  choicest  products  of  nature  and  art,  all  that  the  inventive 

•  faculty  of  the  century  has  been  able  to  bring  forth.  At 
\the  same  time  in  the  Memorial  Art  Palace,  on  ,tho  lake 
(front,  will  be  shown  the  best  development  of  human 
{thought.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  World’s  Congress. 

Auxiliary  there  will  be  held  a  series  of  congresses  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religipuc 
progress  of  mankind.  Commencing  on  May  1,  and  lasting 
until  November,  these  meetings  will  combine  a  great 
I  variety  of  literary,  artistic  and  scientific  *  ubject-s. 

But  no  doubt  the  greatest  intersst  will  centre  in  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  which  will  begin  September  11 
and  continue  seventeen  days.  Never  before  during  the 
Christian  era  has  such  a  gathering  been  dreamed  of,  much 
less  actually  proposed  and  carried  into  effect.  The  idea 
of  bringing  together  the  representatives  of  every,  historic 
;!  faith,  not  alone  of  .Christianity,  but  also  of  all  the  leading 
oriental  religions,  is  certainly  unique,  and  will  be  fraught 
;  with  tremendous  results.  At  any  rate  it  makes  a  distinct 
j  epoch  hi  the  religious  history  of  the  world, 
j  The  Theosophical  Society  has  been  granted  representa- 
!  tion  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  thus  having  op- 

•  portunity  to  set  forth  the  religious  and  ethical  aspects  of 

1  Theosophy  In  the  most  public  manner  and  under  tbtewmest- 
■  favorable  auspices.  The  matter  was  first  prawn -ted-: -by-: 

Mr.  W.  Q.,  Judge,  vice-president  of  the  society!,  who 
i  made  a  formal  application  l'or  representation  in  behalf, of 
|  the  society  at  large.  At  the  Convention  of  the  American 
I  Section  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  held  in  New-York 
i  April  23  of  this  year,  the  plan  of  the  proposed  congress 
4  was  clearly  set  forth,  and,  the  matter  having  been  re- 
4  f erred  to  a  special  committee,  it  reported,  recomnjendin  g 
|  that  the  convention  give  its  unqualified  indorsement  of 
J  the  congress,  and  urging  branch  societies  and  individual 
jj  Tlieosophists  all  over  the  world  to  join  in  the  elfort  to 
"!  make  it  a  succoss  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  re- 
j  port  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed 
1  to  co-operate  with  the  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary.  At 
1  tlie  same  time  messages  were  received  from  the  secretaries 
1  of  tlie  Indian  and  European  sections,  indorsing  the 
.1  congress,  and  promising  the  cordial  assistance  %f  the 
vij  foieign  members. 

|  The  Parliament  of  Religions  opens  on  Monday,  Septem- 
,  ber  11,  and  the  Theosophical  Congress  will  bo  held  or 
4  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  15  aid  1(3,  havfiis  twv 
Jsj  sessions  each  day.  It  is  confidently  expected  ttuffi  many 
j  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  society,  both. 
..  in  Europe  and  Asia,  will  be  present  and  take  part  in  the 
V  proceedings  of  the  congress.  Mrs.  Annio  Besant  has 
already  cabled  from  London  her  acceptance  of  an- invitaU 
j  tion  to  deliver  addresses.  We  hope  to  secure  from  Indio, 

'  the  presence  of  President  II.  S.  Olcott,  and  several  of 
a  our  Hindoo  brothers  of  international  reputation.  The 
f  best  talent  of  tlie  society  should  be  represented,  and  we 
:  j  hereby  appeal  to  all  Tlieosophists  throughout  the  world 
to  aid  in  making  the  congress  a  splendid  success,  and 
(ij  demonstrating  to  the  whole  civilized  world  of  the  AVost 
||  that  the  ideal  pursued  by  the  Theosophical  Society,  the 
j  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  is  already  in  considerable 
1  measure  an  accomplished  fact. 

Dr.  Buck  then  called  upon  Bertram  Keightley  to 
|  deliver  his  address  on  “The  Necessity  for  tie  Study 
■I  of  Metliaphysics”  and  when  be  responded  by  gping  on 
;!  the  platform  for  that  purpose  he  was  greeted  with 
I  applause.  He  said  among  other  things : 
if  The  words  metaphysic  and  metaphysical  have  almost 
i  become  terms  of  reproach  ia  the  minds  of  the  general  run 
1  of  people  in  this,  our  intensely  “practical”  and  go-ahead 
1  century.  They  are  held,  to  imply  the  opposites  of  those 
I  qualities  which  our  generation  most  values  and.  on  whoso 
ffi  possession  it  especially  plumes  itelf.  Long-winded  dis- 
1  elu  sions,  interminable  tomes  full  of  sesqqipdalian  words 
f  and  crabbed  technical  terms  all  about  cobwebs  spun  from 
3  the.  web  of  a  diseased  imagination  and  leading  to  nothing 
T  practical.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  metaphysics  to  the  ma- 
1  jority  of  commonsense  men.  Even  among  theosophi&ts 
‘j  the  remark  has  been  heard  that  we  have  had  too  much  of 
j  metaphysics,  and  should  now  devote  ourselves  to  more 
j  practical  matters,  ethics,  propaganda,  and  philanthropy 
J  in  particular. 

1  Thc;e  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  eurient,  even 
|  among  theosophists,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  much¬ 
'll  abused  term  -metaphysics.-  This  word  Is  often  misused 
|  by  some  popular,  and  even  some  theosophical  write: s,  to 
I  mean  the  science  of  what  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
I  physical  senses.  This  misuse  of  the  word  is  unjustifiable. 

I  It  is  sanctioned  neither  by  usage,  by  definition,  nor  by 
|  tlie.  history  and  etymology  of  the  word.  It  was  brought 
j  into  vogue  by  ignorant  writers,  but,  though  it  has  been 
f  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion  and  misconception  among 
^  its  victims,  it  has  never  yet  received  the  sanction  of  any 
dictionary  or  any  writer  of  literary  repute.  Our  daily 
experience  teaches  us  all  hovT~vitally  important  it  is  to 
know  clearly  what  we  want,  so  as  to  adopt  appropriate 
J  means  for  its  attainment.  All  men  have  and  pursue  an 
{  ideal  of  some  kind;  but  all  history  and  experience  show 
*  that  real  satisfaction,  which  all  alike  seek,  is  not  to  be 


fuu'utt  Til  many  oftEe  meals  for  wraiai '  pfe'sjfflr Fti-IVS  JTIIto  j 
we  see  men,  even  great  men,  driven  on  from  ideal  to  J  *' 
ideal,  from  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  to  jibe  subtler  ideals  j 
i-f  ambition,  power,  vanity,  selfish.  love,  ever  seeking  I  js 
satisfaction,  but  finding  none;  for  each  ideal,  when  at-  gSjjfl 
tnl net' f^tnrn  becomes  a. Dead  Sea.  fruit,  full  of  the  bitter  ptm 
a  lies  ?>v  -apjjjfotment.  Every  ideal  embodies,  whether  |wp 
we  our.j.^ le,s  kiioipUZ  ot  not,  our  actual  basic  view  and  j> 
conception  °t  the  ,  irse>  of  experience,  reincarnation,  id 
Thus  nietajpaffl^  H  Uitermining  and,  in  fact,  creating  E, 
our  Ideals,  illy  ’  ^  ¥  cub  practical  life,  and  this  is  its  ;■  jp 

true  siguiticaui m  van  history.  Wealth,  money,  tho  K 
possession  of  tt>s  ’Jrti  he  object  in  life  sought  titer  by  | 
mas  es  of  peopi’ t '  hPf  ettectually  our  century  Is  char-  y'ljfj: 
ucterizod  by  the  mi.tertaHstlc  tendency  and  outcome  of  Its  1*6 
thought.  We  have  produced  tlie  moot  elaborate  and  re-  fra® 
lined  materialistic  theories  in  the  hid' ary  of  philosophy, 
and  supported  them  by  the  most  laborious  research  and  e/' 
experiment  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

In  its  positive  aspect  the  spiritual  view  involves  the 
conception  that  Che  entire  universe  is,  throughout,  of  the  jjttfMB 
same  essential  or  underlying  nature  as  consciousness  it-  j 
self;  not  alien  to  it  nor  existing  outside  it,  but  in,  for,  L'  c 
and  through  consciousness.  The  term  consciousness,  as  p  , 
here  used,  includes  not  merely  consciousness  as  we 
humans  know  It,  still  less  thought  only,  but  any  and  | 
every  possible  form  of  sentiieney,  feeling  and  perception. 

After  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  subject  Mr.  f 
Keiglitley  closed  by  saying ; 

Theosophy  Implies  knowledge,  and  if  we  do  not  hold  f,  '■ 
fast  to  the  duty  of  basing  our  living  and  thinking  upon  | 
knowledge,  and  ever  striving  onward  in  dho  pursuit  of  ,  { 
truth,  wo  shall  be  false  to  our  Ideal,  false  to  theosophy  j  ; 
end  the  society,  and  we  shall  fail  to  accomplish  that  work 
tot  which  H.  P.  B.  sacrificed  so  much.  (Applause.) 

A  paper  by  Brother  Cppeland.  on  “  The  Lord’s 

Prayer”  was  read  by  title  and  referred  to  the  general  b- 
secretary,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  chairman  F 
Tor  criticisms  on  Mr.  Keiglitley ;s  paper,  Mr.  Frank,  off 
Jamestown,  wanted  to  know  how  far  tho  metapliyslcul/jij 
Ipjiais  entered  Into  practical  life,  •‘•is  it  possible,”  Uegf 
asked,  “that  before  he  ran  appreciate  the  true  pliysi-S@tg 
cal  Idea  of  life  each  individual  must  apprehend  its  j  • 
metaphysical  basis,  must  be  capable  of  entering  Into5, 
such  a  metaphysical  Investigation,  and  be  capable  of  i  ■, 
saying  that  ‘this  is  (he  reason  1  am  a  Theosophlst,  |> 
for  I  have  metaphysically  reasoned  out  its  proposi- fe’-S?: 
(tons,  and  they  have  become  to  me  actual  states  off;  ■ 
consciousness.’  I  tlii  a  that  this  is  impossible.” 

George  T.  Ayres,  of  Boston,  thought  that  the  last  few' 
speaker  misunderstood  wluit  had  been  said.  “What I ; 

I  understood  from  the  paper,”  said  he,  “was  that?  - 
there  exists  In  tho  Theosophioal  Society  a  condemna- !  ?  , i 
lion  of  metaphysical  thinking  and  metaphysical  dls-j A:v 
eusslon,  and  Brother  Keiglitley  says  that  that  con- p’ 
dem nation  Is  wrong  because  everybody,  whether  he  Stffc 
knows  It  or  not,  must  be  a  metaphysician  to  a  certain 
extent.” 


J.  Guildford  White,  of  Washington,  said  that  the 
basis  that  metaphysical  thought  gives  one  for  one’s  a 
actions  resulted  necessarily  in  people  becoming  active!, 
and  useful  members  of  society,  a  sentiment  which  alia 
present  heartily  applauded. 

Claude  J.  AV right,  of  London,  said:  “I  agree  with* 
everybody  and  myself  (laughter);  for  you  are  all  talk- 1 
ing  here  from  the  address  which  1  made  last  night  | 
(laughter),  and  which  Brother  Keiglitley  has  copied  j 
(renewed  laughter'.  The  question  brought  out  is,  We 
must  be  good  and  do  right  without  knowing  wily;  and 
that  is  wrong.  People  have  been  doing  right  without 
knowing  why.  and  now  they  are  doing  wrong  in  con¬ 
sequence.  We  want  to  know  why  we  do  things,  and 
when  we  know  why  we  do  right  we  won’t  do  wrong.” 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Judge  rose,  amid  applause,  and  said :  “  The 
trouble  is,  at-oboay  has  answered  Mr.  Frank’s  question, 
whether  it.  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  to 
know  metaphysics  before  he  can  be  a  good  Theosophist.  1 
Mr.  Keigluley  did  not  say  that  It  was  necessary.  I' 
The?  answer  io  BrotHler  Frank  is  that  in  order  to  be  f 
a  good  Theosophist  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  j, 
must  first  know  the  metaphysical  basis  upon  which  i 
you  are  standing.  The  practical  person,  finding  him-  g 
self  only  practical,  ought  to  meet  the  representative 
of  the  other  school,  and  bring  about  an  equilibrium 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  opposition 
of  two  forces,  just  as...j,'ou..hai(e  seen  scales  balanced. 

A  practical  person,  who  should  devote  himsell  to 
metaphysics,  doesn’t  do  so  because  he  doesn’t  like  to 
go  to  school  again.  (Applause.)  Such  persons,  let 
us  say,  read  about  Theosophy,  and  there  for  example, 
they  come  across  the  word  ‘empiricism,’  and  pass  it 
by  lightly  without  knowing  wiiat.  it  means.  A  lie- 
setting  sin  of  Americans,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  so,  is  their  rapidity.  (Applause.)  Americans 
should  riot  be  howling  thalt  everything  should  be  made 
practical.  The  questions  put  by  members  of  tile  so¬ 
ciety  from  time  to  time,  shows  that  is  the  major 
part  of  their  trouble,  to  get  and  keep  themselves  in 
equilibrium .  ”  (Applause.) 

At  1  o’clock  the  convention  adjourned  until  half 
past  2.  On  reassembling,  Claude  Wright,  of  London, 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  extending  the  membership, 
and  to  this  end  approved  of  the  idea  of  empowering 
members,  under  certain  conditions,  to  bring  those1 
friends  to  the  meetings  who  would  be  likely  after¬ 
ward  to  become  associate  members,  or  better  el  ill, 
become  affiliated  with  the  society  in  regular  and  per¬ 
manent  form. _  '  , _ _ _  - 

~T--..'|np -  •  ~ 


r'.  K.  Itainijo,  of  Fan  Francisco,  >xrs.  Blodgett, 
of  Seattle,  told  of  how  they  worked  for  this  end  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Colonel  Hooper  find  Miss  Hooper, 
both  of  Brooklyn;  Albert  P.  Faldlng,  of  Chicago;  >S. 
F.  flecht.  Dr.  J)ay.  Miss  Anna  M.  Stabler,  president 
of  the  11.  P.  B.  Branch,  Harlem:  W.  H.  Wadham. 
of  New-Haven:  Harold  Percival,  Delegate  Smvt  Uc,  of 
Toronto ;  J.  Guildfoid  White,  Washington;  II.'  T.  Pat¬ 
terson  and  others,  took  port  in  the  discussion. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  chairman, 
to  tho  committee  on  reception,  to  The  Tribune,  “  for 
the  careful  and  elaborate  reports  of  tile  convention,” 
which  it  has  published;  and  to  A.  g.  Brolley,  of 
Albany,  who  acted  as  stenographer,  after  which  the 
convention  adjourned  without  day. 

Responding  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Buck,  many 
of  the  members  remained  to  hear  a  ten  minutes’  talk 
by  Bertram  Keiglitley  on  the  study  of  “Secret  Doc¬ 
trine.”  During  (he  day  the  members  and  visiting 
delegates  assembled  on  the  stoop  in  front  of  the  house 
in  Madison-ave.,  and  were  photographed  in  a  group. 


2IRS.  BE  SANT  lectures  on  theosophy. 


VIEWS  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  MME. 
BLAVATSKY. 

Armle  Besant,  lecture!)  last  evening  in  Chickcr- 
on- “  Madame  Itl&vutsky  and  Reincarnation.” 
loor  of  - the  lliall  was  completely  filled  and  a 
sat  in  the  gallery.  The  platform  was 


accupiedufy  the  speaker  and  W.  Q.  Judge,  who  escorted 
her  Duo  the  presence  of  the  audience  and  introduced 


j  her  in  a  short  address.  Mi’s.  Besant  wore  a  black  | 
*  dress  triinmed  with  lace.  File  spoke  for  the  most  part 
ex tc m pora neo»s !y ;  referring  now  and  then  to  mem¬ 
oranda  and  to  a  book  containing  a  biography  of  Madame 
Blavatsky.  Her  personality  was  pleasing,  her  voice 
resonant,  and  the  text  of  her  discourse  was  interesting. 
She  received  the  closest  attention  of  every  one  and  her 
remarks  were  occasionally  applauded  heartily. 

Mrs.  Besant  began  her  lecture  by  a  brief  review  of 
the  history  i  f  scientific  and  philosophical  advancement 
In  the  world.  She  maintained  also  as  a  matter  of 
significant  Import  which  had  comb  within  the  limits 
if  her  observation  that  during  the  closing  quarter 
»f  several  centuries  last  past  there  have  arisen  teachers 
irid  promulgators  of  new  Ideas  or  theories  wlticli  those 
of  succeeding  -centuries  developed  and  perfected, 
though  their  original  promoters  had  in  their  life  time 
oeen  classed  as  visionaries  and  imposters.  This  2 


j  brought  her  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  and  per- ' 
sonal  characteristics  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  She  told  1 


of  Madame  Blavatsky ’s  meeting  with  her  teacher  in 
London,  in  1851,  and  her  thirty-live  years  of  training 
before  she  founded  the  Tlieosopliicaf  Society  in  New- 
Ycrk  in  1875.  "Sho  worked  in  this  country,”  said  Mrs. 
Besant,  “  because  here  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  chief 
progress  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  by  the  Anglo- 
8  ax  on  race  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  to  be  made 
|ln  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  next  century.” 

The  speaker  reviewed  the  character  of  Madame  Bla¬ 
vatsky,  pronouncing  hers  the  noblest  nature  which  she 
ever  met,  and  denied,  that  she  pursued  her  theories  for 
personal  gain  or  notoriety.  She  pointed  to  Madame  Bia- 
vatsky’s  ciigli  social  position  in  Russia,  her  membership 
of  a  wealthy  family  and  the  liberal  allowance  from  her 
father,  as  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  site  sought 
petsonal  emolument,  and  gave  illustrations  of  per  gen¬ 
erosity  to  the  point  of  reducing  herself  almost  to  a  con¬ 
dition  approaching  want  in  order  that  the  sufferings  of 
others  might  be  assuaged. 

Advancing  to  the  subject  of  reincarnation,  Mrs. 
Besant  presented  a  complete  outline  of  the  principles 
of  theosophy,  and  at  certain  stages  of  her  address  en-  i 
larged  upon  distinctive  "points.  There  were  frequent  :v 
evidences  throughout  flip  discourse  that  the  subject  was  i 
not  -an  unfamiliar  one  tj  those  wlio  composed  the  audi-,- 
cnee.  m  . 


Native  society  has  been  somewhat-  checked, 
though  this  is  perhaps  too  strong  a  word,  at  what 
can  be  called  nothing  else  than  an  elopement, 
the  parties  to  this  strange  elopement  being 
already  hutband  and  wife  !  The  man  is  a 
j<  u.  g  Hindu  student  of  Delhi  who  has  been 
prosecuting  his  studie s  in  England.  About  four 
weeks  ago  the  young  man  returned  from  Europe 
on  a  21  days’  visit,  and  soon  expressed  his  desire 
that  bis  wife  should  accompany  him  on  his  return 
to  Europe.  The  orthodox  members  of  the 
family,  and  in  fact  everyone  interested,  were 
|  startled  at  this  “  bad  bold  heter.  doxy  ”  and 
'  fhe  idea  was  opposed  by  '  everyone  but 
the  young  lady  herself.  L  aving  her  father-iu- 
I  law’s  house  ostensibly  for  Meerut  she  ioined  her 
L  lord  and  master  a  few  station-;  down  the  line,  and 
lthe  happy  couple  tailed  for  England  by  last  mail. 
Ip-  speaks  well  for  the  strength  of  mind  of  both 
the  young  man  and  his  wife,  for  surely  this  is 
«.e  fii st  instance  of  an  orthodox  Hindu  lu:y 
\oing  diiect  from  the  zmana  to  Europe. 


V,' 


_ 


[OCTOBER  16,  l89i. 


MRS.  BESANT  ON  THEOSOPHY  AND 
OCCULTISM. 

A  large  audience  assembled  in  St.  James’s-hall 
on  iriday  evening  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mrs.  Besant 
on  Theosophy.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H. 
Burrows,  who  announced  that  questions  and  critical 
speeches  by  opponents  would  be  permitted  at  the  end 
of  the  lecture,  and  stated  that  so  great  was  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  theosophical  propaganda  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  that  the  present  staff  of  the  Theo¬ 
sophical  Society  could  hardly  cope  with  the  work  of 
the  central  office,  and  converts  were  coming  in  by  the 
hundred. 

Mrs.  Besant,  who  wore  the  mystic  ring  formerly 
carried  by  Mme.  Blavatsky,  or  one  of  similar  form, 
then  began  her  lecture.  At  the  end  of  this  19th 
century,  she  said,  there  was  coming,  and  there  had 
come,  a  great  conflict  between  materialism  and  reli¬ 
gion  in  some  form  or  another.  There  were  two  kinds 
or  materialism.  There  was  that  of  the  scientific  man, 
who  did  his  best,  within  the  limits  of  his  powers,  to 
advance  knowledge  ;  there  was  that  materialism  which 
consisted  merely  in  a  desire  for  enjoyment  and 
material  gain.  With  the  second  theosophy  did  not 
concern  itself,  for  that  kind  of  materialism,  dealing 
only  with  the  lower  nature  of  man,  would  never  rule 
the  world.  It  was  with  the  scientific  and  agnostic 
materialism  that  theosophy  had  to  deal  as  an  oppo¬ 
nent.  The  religion  of  the  day  opposed  agnostic  mate¬ 
rialism  also  with  less  and  less  success,  trifling  with 
science,  and  trying  to  obtain  some  firm  footing  upon 
the  ground  which  was  continually  slipping  from  under 
its  feet.  It  was  a  religion  which  claimed  to  bury 
Darwin  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  though  it  could  pron 
up  with  the  bones  of  a  thinker  the  walls  which  his 
thought  continued  to  undermine.  Theosophy  claimed 
that  it  could  demonstrate  that  it  held  the  secret  of 
the  universe.  It  came  to  a  restless  and  dissatisfied 
world  with  methods  that  the  West  had  not  known  and 
had  not  used.  Humanity  could  not  tolerate  the  idea 
that  man  was  created  to  no  final  purpose.  To  men 
and  women  who  had  outgrown  the  mere  exoteric  creed 
in  which  they  had  been  reared,  who  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  teachings  of  science,  theosophy  came 
to  demonstrate  a  principle  immortal,  imperishable, 
eternal,  and  uncreate.  To  the  few  who  had  the 
desire,  the  patience,  and  the  courage  to  tread  the 
path  of  inquiry  the  agnostic’s  Unknowable  was  not 
unknown  ;  for  the  truth  was  that  man  was  capable  of 
ruling  not  only  the  physical  world  but  the  spiritual. 
Theosophy  and  occultism  must  be  distinguished.  The 
former  consisted  of  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  of 
which  much  was  within  the  reach  of  all,  having  as 
V  its  base  a  true  philosophy,  that  of  occultism,  which 
only  the  few  could  understand.  This  was  equally 
v  true  of  all  philosophy.  Life  was  not  long  enough  for 
;4|  the  investigation  of  the  whole  of  the  sciences  upon 
.  which  daily  life  rested,  and  the  sciences  at  largo 
said  “  Here  is  knowledge  which  few  of  you  can 
master,  but  every  step  can  be  verified.”  As  an 
instance  she  would  take  the  rules  for  calculating  the 
position  of  a  vessel  at  sea — rules  applied  by 
mariners  without  intelligence  because  they  knew 
they  could  be  verified.  .Exoteric  religion  insisted 
upon  faith,  stood  upon  authority,  not  upon 

j  demonstration.  Theosophy  stood  upon  demonstration. 

I  It  alleged  that  beyond  the  physical  plane  of  the 
I  universe  there  were-other  planes  equally  demonstrable, 
j  There  was  plenty  of  evidence,  unrecognized  by  science 
.  hitherto,  of  the  existence  of  some  of  the  lower  of 
'  these  planes.  They  were  called  astral,  passional, 
mental  ;  they  were  demonstrable  hy  facts  swarming 
around  us  ;  among  those  swarming  facts  were 
'  thought-transference,  clairvoyance,  clair-audience, 
land  the  power  of  moving  matter  without  contact.  It 
■{  was  true  that  there  had  been  much  fraud  in  spiritual- 
Hism;  but  the  fault  lay  with  science,  which  refused 
to  investigate,  and  left  the  task  of  "inquiry  in  inferior 
|  hands  -The  readiness  to  ascribe  all  phenomena  to 
l|  disembodied  spirits  was  fatal  to  investigation.^  As  to 
I  the  movement  of  matter  by  force  of  will,  l'araday 
H had  said  half  a  century  ago  that,  if  he  could  so  move 
matter,  his  whole  conception  of  the  universe  would 
9J  be  altered  ;  but  at  Swansea,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
!  British  Association,  Prolessor  Lodge  had  asked  how 
I  it  was  known  that  mattercould  not  be  moved  by  an  actof 
'i  will.  Professor  Lodge  asked  this  because  he  knew  more 
than  ignorant  people,  because  he  knew  modern  physics 
'J  were  not  complete.  There  was  a  line  of  possible 
■a  advance  to  be  indicated  by  theosophy.  Man  must  be 
1  studied  on  every  plane  of  the  universe  ;  and  of  the 
3  planes  theosophy  used  a  rough  division,  fche  would 
Inot  speak  of  the  sevenfold  division,  which  was 
’.intricate,  but  of  the  twofold,  of  which  the  first  the 
’■}  transient — related  to  the  lower  planes  of  the  universe, 
1  included  the  four  lower  principles  of  man  ;  and  the 
9  second  related  to  the  higher  planes,  included  toe 
|j  individual*  and  the  permanent.  On  the  higher  planes 
M  the  process  of  evolution  had  been  much  quicker  in  tue 
;,J  case  of  some  races.  Man’s  physical  Eaffur°  waS,A„?. 
,  same  roughly  all  the  world  over  ;  tut  m 
of  his  highest  nature  there  were  divisioi^sri' 


if 


vy  &uiis,  exp l ica cue  only  on  Iku  the osopilre af  WfflWll U k  W 
?*d,.£y  ,^at  the  evolution  had  differed 

in  different  cases  m  the  higher  planes.  Here  the 
doctrine  of  reincarnation  came  in,  and  it  amounted 
to  a  theory  that  the  higher  part  of  man  passed  through 
life  in  one  human  case  gaining  experience,  and  then 
at  death,  enjoyed  a  period  of  rest  and  afterwards  a 
new  period  of  existence, -and  so  on  ad  infinitum  This 
theory  explained  the  line  of  moral  heredity  Theo¬ 
sophy  claimed  to  be  a  theory  giving  some  proofs  and 
putting  the  inquirer  on  the  way  to  others  Thought 
which  was  visible  on  tbe  mental  plane  to  the  few 

^ad,  th^  -rar+?  P°wer  -of  objectivation, 
could  be  traced  in  the  intervening  planes  between 
the  physical  and  the  mental.  Thinking  created 
thought-forms,  which  took  substantial  form,  remain¬ 
ing  with  the  thinker  during  life,  and,  after  death, 
these  thought-forms  were  deneified  onthe  mental  plane 
and  reincarnation  ensued.  The  power  of  seeing  these 
thought-forms  was  not  rare,  especially  in  America 
and  was  practically  proved  by  mesmerism  and 
hypnotism,  which  were  very  dangerous.  Every  individual 
in  making  his  own  thought-forms  moulded  his  future 
being.  This  was  the  law  of  Karma,  cause  and  effect 
working  themselves  out.  As  men  sowed,  so  surely 
would  they  reap,  and  this  had  once  been  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  which  by  relinquishing  it  had  lost 
much  moralizing  power. 

Then  came  questions  from  the  audience.  A  person 
desired  to  know  how  absence  of  all  recollection  of  a 
l  cast  state  could  be  reconciled  with  the  great  doctrine. 

■  answer  was  that  bram-memory  was  part  of  the 

transient,  and  that  tt  was  possible  to  attain  to  a  state 
of  remembrance  of  a  past  state.  Another  questioner 
asked  for  evidence  of  reincarnation;  he  was  referred 
to  intellectual  and  moral  differences  between  members 
of  the  same  family  and  to  the  existence  of  infant  pro-  I 
digies.  .  The  origin  of  evil  was  attributed  to  the  per-  I 
sistence  of  the  beast  in  the  human  plane.  Another  was  I 
told  that  the  period  of  reincarnation  varied  and  that  1 
there  might  be  some  option  as  to  the  body  to  be 
occupied,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Karmic  ' 
law.  Another  learned  that  men  might  be  reincarnated 
as  women,  or  vice  versd,  but  to  an  added  question  I 
whether  sex  would  be  optional,  he  received  no  definite  I 
assurance.  After  tbe  questions  came  opponents,  one  of  I 
whom  remarked  that  the  ignorant  navigator  knew  ii 
tiom  experience  that  his  rules  brought  him  to  port  f 
while  the  Theosophist  knew  nothing  of  the  kind,  ajidi 
another,  who  seemed  to  be  well  known  as  Number  5  [I 
and  a  Christian  student  of  Theosophy,  observed  that  it  I 
WaS  j8 '  mistake  to  make  the  whole  argument  hang 
round  Karma  and  reincarnation,  which  were  merely 
metaphysical  delusions  invented  by  Oriental  priests 
to  explain  what  they  could  not  understand.  This; 
speaker  was  applauded  heartily. 


WUAT  TUB  HINDOOS  THINK  OF  VS. 


They  Like  Our  Liberality,  But  Don’t  Care 
Muck  for  Our  Missionaries. 

|  Mr.  William  L.  Judge  of  this  city,  Presi¬ 
dent  r>i  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Theoso- 
.phic  Society,  Secretary  of  the  American  di¬ 
vision,  and  Vice-President  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole,  was  the  speaker  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  at  room  22.  Cooper  Union,  before  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Anthropology.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “  Theosophy  and  its  Influence  in  In¬ 
dia.”  After  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Theo- 
sophic  Society  from  its  organization  in  New 
York  in  1875  to  tho  present  day,  Mr.  Judge  said: 
j  "The  Hindoos  fear  the  missionaries,  and  re¬ 
gard  them  as  a  lying  people.  They  are  no 
longer  an  imnortant  factor  in  India.  Many 
Hindoos,  now  old  men.  have  told  me  that  their 
only  object  in  attending  the  schools  estab-  I 
lished  by  the  Christian  missionaries  was  io 
learn  the  English  language.  At  one  of  the 
schools,  where  there  were  800  students,  I  was 
told  of  a  young  Brahmin  who  had  beoome  a 
;  true  Christian.  I  questioned  him,  and  head-  t 
■  mitted  that  he  had  accepted  the  Christian  faith 
,  because  by  so  doing  he  was  enabled  to  receive  | 

;  twenty  rupees  a  month  and  a  scholarship, 

1  "I  give  it  unhesitatingly,  as  the  result  of  my  ■ 

;  observation,”  continued  Mr.  Judge,  "that  the  f 
Hindoo  has  more  gray  matter  in  front  of  his  |- 
j  ears  than  the  European  or  American.  He  has  I 
i  impressed  his  type  of  thought  upon  every  con-  i 
i  aueror  in  turn.  In  India,  America  is  put  at  the 
top  of  the  countries  of  the  globe,  because  < 
Americans  are  to  some  extent  tolerant,  and 
;  toleration  is  the  basis  of  the  theosophic  move-  }■ 

.  ment  in  India,” 


India:  Its  People  and  Its  Religions. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman  Potter,  DD 


ONE  advantage  in  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  not  perhaps  occurred  to  all  of  us,  is  that 
the  American  traveller  is  likely  to  see  the  great  East 
in  its  most  impressive  perspective.  Unlike  Euro¬ 
pean  travellers,  he  does  not  ordinarily  approach  it 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  but  across  the  Pacific.  And  the  happy 
result  which  this  will  secure  to  him  will  be  this;  that  he  sees, 
first  Japan,  then  China,  and  last  India.  An  artist  would  tell 
him  that  he  has  thus  secured  the  crescendo  of  color— Japan 
with  its  charm  of  urettiness  and  detail;  China,  more  massive 
hut  more  sombre;  and  then  India,  with  its  wealth  of  color  and 
outline,  which  culminate  at  last  in  Ceylon. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  this  impression  will  be  derived 
from  Indian  architecture;  and  in  all  respects  the  most  splendid 
effects  in  architecture  are  those  achieved  in  the  temples.  The 
illustrations  which  go  with  this  paper  will  show  something  of 
their  mass  of  decoration  and  their  infinite  richness  of  detail; 
but  until  one  has  seen  these  enriched  by  color  in  gold  and 
lacquer  enamel,  he  has  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  what 
they  stand  for. 


*  An  article  growing  out  of  the  experiences  of  Bishop  Potter  on  his 
recent  journey  in  the  Far  East. 


Inevitably,  the  mind  reaches  back  of  the  structures  an 
fabrics,  the  temples  and  the  palaces,  to  the'  people,  w^a 
they  like;  what  do  they  believe;  what  of  their  future.  What 
does  religion,  with  them,  stand  for,  and  how  far  do  v,e  o  e 
West  understand  them  or  their  beliefs,  and  do  justice  to  either. 
These  are  questions  which,  especially  as  they  relate  to  Chris¬ 
tian  missions,  must  needs  interest  us.  Indeed,  what  more 
fascinating  vista  could  there  be  than  that  which  opens  before 
him  who,  to-day,  turns  his  feet,  on  whatever  errand,  to  those 
lands  and  races  which,  of  late,  in  such  wonderful  ways,  are 
having  all  their  doors  flung  open  to  the  world!  Whatever  else 
was  true  of  the  men  who,  as  missionaries,  first  set  on  foot 
that  mighty  invasion  of  the  heathen  world  which  from  such 
small  beginnings  has  grown  to  such  noble  and  stately  propor 
tions,  this  certainly  was  not  true,  that  they  had  then  advance 
to  such  a  recognition  of  the  presence  of  God  even  in  heathen¬ 
dom  as  led  them,  first  of  all,  to  seek  for  sympathetic  contact 
with  it.  We  cannot  read  the  story  of  what  they  said,  and  of 
how  they  wrought  without  recognizing,  in  all  early  missionary 
enterprises,  in  modern  times,  a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of 
the  fact  that  God  has  not  left  Himself  anywhere  without  wit¬ 
ness  among  men,  and  that  their  little  systems  who  dwell,  or 
have  dwelt  in  pagan  lands,  whether  of  philosophy  or  religion 


hsu  ft. 


BISHOP  POTTER  AND  EASTERN  RELIGIONS. 


BISHOP  POTTER’S  recent  articles  on  “India:  Its  People  | 
and  Its  Religions,”  which  grew  out  of  his  journey  to  the  | 
Far  East  two  years  ago,  and  from  which  we  quoted  in  our  issue  I 
of  December  14,  have  aroused  a  good  deal  of  hostile  criticism  in  | 
missionary  circles.  The  attitude  taken  by  the  Eishop  in  those  | 
articles  was  to  the  general  effect  that  Eastern  religions  have  5 
been  much  misrepresented  and  should  be  approached  in  a  spirit  | 
of  greater  tolerance.  The  customs  which  have  been  attributed  p 
to  Indian  domestic  life,  such,  for  instance,  to  use  his  own  words,  C 
as  “the  custom  of  child-marriage  ;  the  hideous  usage  of  burning 
widows  known  as  suttee;  the  studied  maintenance  of  conditions  || 
in  which  women  lived  in  rigid  seclusion,  in  profound  ignorance,  | 


u?b.ppil>-  for  Indian  I 

particular  injunctions  can  not  be  accurately  described  the  | 
Bishop’s  words,  as  ‘those  laws  which  define  the  place  of  woman 
hi  the  economy  of  East  Indian  life.’  They  are  exceptional  pas- 
”  „  “  a  code  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  contain, „g  m 
its  more  than  500  printed  pages  much  'unutterable  filth  and  in- 
tolerable  drivel  ’  One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  code  as  it  lias  been 
translated  in  Prof.  Max  Muller'  s  '  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
to  be  convinced  of  this  and  to  learn  what  the  religious  teachers 


and  law-givers  of  India  have  taught  concerning  the  nature,  posi¬ 
tion,  and  duties  of  woman.  Many  of  the  passages  are  too  offen¬ 
sive  for  quotation.  .  .  .  The  general  tendency  of  the  code  is  to 
degrade  woman  as  the  inferior  and  subordinate  of  man,  and  to 
assign  to  her  a  naturally  wicked  nature  (ii. ,  213-21 5  ;  ix.,  17-20). 
She  is  spoken  of  as  ‘the  marital  property’  (ix.,  51)  of  man,  and 
is  classed  with ‘cows,  mares,  female  camels,  slave-girls,  buffalo 
cows,  slie-goats,  and  ewes  ’  (ix.,  4S).” 


i 


and  under  a  masculine  rule  at  once  without  shame  and  without  K 
pity,”  he  describes  as  “traditions,”  of  which  “it  is  enough  to  say  £ 
of  them,  one  and  all,  that  our  popular  impressions  of  them  are  |- 
often  grotesque  distortions  or  exaggeration  of  the  facts.” 

Against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bishop’s  articles,  protests  are  jj 
entered  by  Mr.  John  W.  Wood,  editor  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  i 
(New  York),  and  by  Mr.  Robqrt  E.  S.p.eer,  secretary  of  the  Pres-  9 
iyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  “If  these  articles  had  been  |, 
rritten  by  some  avowed  opponent  of  Christian  missions,”  declares  I 
I  le  former,  “or  by  one  less  closely  identified  with  the  missionary  | 
I  iterprise,  they  might  have  passed  unchallenged.  But  Bishop  [: 
I  itter’s  opinions  and  his  statements  deservedly  carry  great  I 
I  light  with  thoughtful  people,  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  many  fi 
I  t; convinced  by  the  articles  that  missions  to  India — and  if  to  I 
8  '.ia,  why  not  to  China  and  Japan? — are  quite  unnecessary.”  1 

8  2nt  the  Bishop’s  treatment  of  the  condition  of  Indian  women,  f 
I  Wood  says  (writing  in  his  own  paper)  : 


Certainly  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  nine  extracts  quoted 
tishop  Potter  from  the  laws  of  Manu,  on  the  authority  of  his 


The  census  returns,  says  Mr.  Wood,  show  that  millions  of 
child-marriages  are  still  being  consummated  every  year  in  In¬ 
dia.  Infanticide  and  enforced  widowhood  are  common,  and  sys¬ 
tems  of  prostitution  are  sanctioned  by  religion  itself.  He  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“If  I  have  ventured  to  question  the  entire  accuracy  of  Bishop 
Potter’s  portrayal  of  the  condition  of  Indian  womanhood,  it  has 

been  only  under  the 
spur  of  deep  convic¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  truth 
we  all  desire — the 
Bishop  of  New  York 
foremost  amongst 
us  —  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  Naturally 
charmed  by  the  hos¬ 
pitable  reception  of 
h  i  s  distinguished 
East  Indian  hosts, 
it  would  seem  that 
he  had  been  misled 


MR.  ROBERT  E.  SPEER, 

Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 


into  picturing  the 
life  of  Indian  woman 
in  brighter  colors 
than  the  facts  justi¬ 
fy.  I  should  rejoice 
to  find  myself  in 
error  in  believing  in 
the  existence  and 
prevalence  of  mon¬ 
strous  wrongs,  en¬ 
trenched  behind  re¬ 
ligious  custom  and 
sanction.  But  un¬ 
allow  no  other  con- 
not  many  homes 


m 


happily  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to 
elusion.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are 

i:t:zzsxvct  nob,e  rr  ™-“ 

• ,  -  y  x5isnop  Potter  was  so  fortunate  as  to  spp 

he  ns.de  of  some  of  them.  My  contention  is  that  such  homes 

|$f  SentadveXoCfeK  h’  ^  thaD  the  :  that  they  are  not  repr" 

I  Of  f  ,  f  Hinduism>  and  exist  in  spite  of.  rather  than  because 
of,  the  religious  systems  of  the  country.”  because 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  writing  in  similar  vein  in  The  Church-  l 
H  man  under  the  title-  “Truth  or  Tolerance,  ”  says  : 

I  itsTwst  6VS  Ti!igi0n  “  be  judged  by  itS  best  well  as 
I  ..  ,  .  ‘  B  1  the  worst  of  Hinduism  is  sanctified  and  sanc- 

V  I  tl0^d  \n  lts,  safed  books.  Its  vilest  practises  are  in  the  name 
I  and  under  the  formal  approval  of  religion.  Sir  Charles  Trevel- 
I  yan  once  testified  oefore  a  parliamentary  committee  that  when 
I  with  some  others,  he  joined  to  form  a  society  to  put  down  cruel 
native  practises,  and  they  went  into  the  subject,  they  found  ‘  that 
U  all  these  practises  were  so  mixed  up  with  the  Hindu  religious 
H  systemv and  grew  so  directly  out  of  it,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
1$  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity  would  effect  any  real 
H  moral  change.’  Here  our  religion  sanctions  no  moral  evil  or 
m  wrong.  The  worst  of  India  is  its  religion.  The  best  of  America 

K  re  lgl°n:  To  comPare  the  tw°.  as  is  done  in  the  articles  un- 
Bder  review,  is  misleading  and  unjust.  The  view  which  these 

|  artlcles  Pr®seat  1S  not  a  true  view.  And  truth  is  the  supreme 
ft  thing.  Whether  it  is  fatal  to  Christian  missions  on  one  side  or 
B  \°  an  e:lsy-gomg  and  unstudying  tolerance  on  the  other,  is  of’lit- 
|  tie  consequence.  What  is  the  truth?  I  regret  to  say  that  in  his 
9  goodness  of  heart  toward  what  he  thinks  has  been  misjudged. 

H  and  ln  hls  °'vn  superficial  judgment  of  ’India,  its  People  and  its 
Religions,  ’  Bishop  Potter  has  unwittingly  missed  an  opportunity 
I  to  serve  the  truth,  and  equally  unwittingly  has  ministered  to 
error. 

JBBW— — *■ " 


in  India,  to  hold  a  discussionatone^S 
meetings  with  the  representative  at  the 
Chicago  parliament  of  the  Jain  religion 
a  bright,  wily,  unscrupulous  lawyer 
from  Calcutta.  Bishop  Thoburn  won 
the  respect  of  the  audience  by  his 
straightforward,  candid  statement  of 
actual  facts  as  he  knew  them  from  long 
residence  in  India.  The  Jain  advocate 
was  received  with- enthusiastic  cheers  by 
the  “advanced”  thinkers  who  made  up 
most  of  the  audience.  His  favorable  as¬ 
sertions  as  to  the  religious  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  native  country  were  appar¬ 
ently  taken  at  face  value,  and  his  hits  at 
Christian  missionaries  were  well  relished. 
But  as  he  grew  less  cautious,  encouraged 
by  the  sympathy  and  applause  of  his 
hearers,  he  ventured  assertions  which 
caused  first  astonished  silence,  and  then 
derisive  smiles,  and  finally  some  hisses. 
He  denied  in  toto  the  so  called  mission¬ 
ary  lies  about  juggernaut,  widow-burn¬ 
ing,  the  drowning  of  the  aged  and  kin¬ 
dred  customs.  To  crown  all,  he  declared 
that  the  Methodist  missionaries  made 
their  converts  in  this  way:  They  first 
supplied  their  native  hearers  with 
liquor,  and  when  these  were  sufficiently 
drunk  they  baptized  them. 

Bishop  Thoburn  had  the  privilege  of 
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7nt<e  of  Facts 


Laws  as 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Observer. 

Dear  Sir:  The  articles  by  Dr.  Devins  in 
The  Observer  and  by  Mr.  Speer  in  “The 
Chuichman,”  in  answer  to  misleading 
statements  as  to  the  status  of  women  in 
India  are  absolutely  conclusive,  and 
should  be  widely  known.  Justice  to 
truth  and  to  the  noble  men  and  women 
who  are  working  with  boundless  devotion 
for  the  uplifting  of  the  oppressed  and 
darkened  millions  of  India’s  daughters, 
demands  that  the  facts  of  history  should 
not  be  distorted  or  ignored.  Colonel 
Ingersoll  was  accustomed  to  contrast 
the  Hindu  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
race  with  that  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis,  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  Biblical  account  of  woman’s  place 
and  treatment  as  recorded  therein.  But 
his  eloquence  never  persuaded  any  wom¬ 
an  of  Chi  istiau  America  to  change  her 
legal,  social  and  religious  status  for  that 
enjoyed  by  their  Hindu  sisters. 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
at  Chicago,  a  certain  well  known  liberal 
club  in  New  York  city  invited  Bishop 
Thoburn,  the  American  Methodist  bishop 
in  charge  cf  the  missions  UI 


summing  up  at  the  close  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  He  passed  by  in  silent  contempt 
the  absurd  charge  last  made,  but  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  denials  of  the  previous  speak¬ 
er,  that  practices  like  juggernaut  and 
the  suttee  were  even  common  in  India, 
he  gave  chapter  and  verse  of  laws  passed 
by  the  British  government  forbidding 
those  very  things  with  severe  penalties 
for  their  violation. 

“If  there  were  no  such  things  done,” 
pointedly  asked  the  bishop,  “wherefor 
the  laws?” 

The  audience  accepted  the  rejoinder 
as  conclusive,  as  was  evident  from  the 
expression  of  their  faces  and  the  gener- 
ous  applause  that  followed.  Bishop 
contra  bishop,  we  should  take  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  one  who  had  lived  and 
labored  many  years  for  the  welfare  of 
the  oppressed  victims  of  heathen  super¬ 
stitions,  rather  than  the  assertions  of 
travelers  with  limited  opportunities  of 
information. 

John  H.  Edwards. 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

■■■■ 
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Distingu  shed  Theosophists  in  Colombo. 


Mon?.  Von  Manen,  a  Dutch  member  of  the 
Theosophical  Society,  and  Mr.  Osterman,  a 
member  of  the  same  Society,  are  just  mow  in 
Ceylon  en  route  to  Adyar.  They  leave  Colom¬ 
bo  aimost  immediately  for  India,  where  tbey 
will  visit  the  various  branches  and  will  finally 
end  their  tour  at  Benares  about  Christmas, 
when  the  Annual  Convention  will  be  held.  > 


curious 


coincidence  that  Matthew  Arnold’s  thought  thus  poetically  exprej 

Like  driftwood  spars  wiich  meet  and  pass, 

Upon  the  boundless  ocean  plain, 

So  on  the  sea  of  life,  alas  ! 

Man  meets  man — meets,  and  quits  again, 


follows 


fshould  be  paralleled  by  a  Hindu  poet  as 

Like  as  a  plank  of  driftwood 


■but  the  coincic 
idrama  in  The  C 


great  - 
further 


Tossed  on  the  watery  main, 
Another  plank  encounters 
Meets,  touches,  parts  again  : 
So  tossed  and  drifting  ever, 
On  Life’s  unresting  sea, 

Men  meet,  greet,  and  sever, 
Parting  eternally  ; 


manifold 


<11  LI  II  c,  Ciutuaiv  > 

more  striking  when  we  find  in  the  translation 


of  a  C 


same  thought  in  similar  words, 
in  the  rLem^  life  we  are  like  floating  driftwood,  driven 
1  Hiy  every  breeze  across  the  river’s  bosom  ; 

Now  blown  together  and  anon  apart. 
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3  great  pleasure 
aud  our  heart’s 
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complaints  are  generally  made  against  t 
phical  Society  :  (1)  That  the  society  iu 


rs.  Annie  Besant  dt-livered*  three  lectures  as 
was  announced  in  our  last  on  the  12th,  13th  and 
14th.  *-he  subjects  of  her  lectures  were  :  — (1)  The 
value  of  Iheosophy  in  the  Raising  of  India.  (2) 

1  he  National  Duty  of  Education,  and  (3)  Modern 
Science  aud  Hinduism.  It  gave  us 
to  see  that  sue  was  in  full  vigour 
prayer  was  that  she  might  long  continue  in  her 
noble  work  of  awakening  the  drooping  souilr  of  the 
Hindus.  In  her  first  lecture  she  stated  that  two 

the  Theoso- 
jty  iu  awakening 
interests  in  ancient  learning  and  reviving  old 
practices  is  bringing  back  old  superstitions.  (2) 
lhat  the  Society  is  absorbing  the  intelligence  and 
labours  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  religion  to  the 
detriment  of  other  spheres  of  work.  As  regards  the 
first  she  admitted  the  charge  and  clearly  said  that 
no  uu mixed  blessing  can  be  had.  Superstition  has 
crept  iu  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  but  for  this  there  is  no  help. 

In  securing  religious  knowledge  of  ancient  time 
some  superstition  has  unavoidably  come  in.  As 
regards  the  second  she  contended  that  religious 
revival  was  the  first  duty  undertaken  by  the 
Theosophical  Society  in  which  it  has  succeeded  to 
a  great  extent.  The  next  duty  was  the  modelling 
of  the  national  education.  In  this  too  the  Theoso¬ 
phical  Society  has  succeeded  in  fon  ndiug  the  Central 
Hindu  College  at  Benares.  As  soon  as  full  revival 
in  religion  takes  place  and  education  on  national 
lines  is  developed  other  duties  political,  social  will  | 
follow  as  a  natural  sequence.  She  gave  impressive 
illustrations  as  to  what  a  curse  the  industrial  deve¬ 
lopment  in  England  without  religious  culture  has 
proved.  She  also  gav6  instances  of  the  model 
villages  started  iu  England  which  is  supposed  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Western  Socialism.  Oa  behalf 
of  the  1'heosophical  Socities  she  claimed  two  things 
th6  spiritual  upheaval  all  through  the  country  and 
the  attention  of  the  people  towards  religions 

education.  There  is  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  I 
pervading  the  country  about  the  method  of  modern 
education.  The  Theosophical  Society  has,  Mrs. 
Besant  said,  solved  this  problem  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  B  uares  Central  College.  Her  second 
lecture  was  as  interesting  as  the  first.  It  was  an 
appeal.  Therefore  the  force  of  the  language  was 
tnucn  stronger  than  in  the  first.  Those  who  are 
outside  the  brotherhood  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
and  still  have  regularly  attended  all  the  lectures  of 
Mr9.  Annie  Besant  from  the  commencement  mast 
have  noticed  a  marvellous  change  in  her  utterances 
within  the  last  twelve  years.  In  the  first  two  or 
three  visits  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  from 
her  a  praise  or  word  of  sympathy  for  the  Christian 
Missionary.  But  iu  hpr  lecture  on  the  13th  the 
praises  that  she  justly  beBtowed  on  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  Oxford  and  Christian  Mission 
Boarding  Houses  at  Allahabad  were  refreshing  and 
indicated  her  change  of  frout.  We  had  expected 
this  and  therefore  were  not  the  least  surprised.  The 
change  has  been  gradually  introduced  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  not  startling  in  its  effects.  No 

motives  of  proselytising  were  imputed  to  the 

Missionaries.  Their  self-sacrifice  as  well  as  the 
^eral  charity  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  funds 
distant  England  were  held  up  as  models  *?», 
'^^‘•ion  and  appeals  were  made  for  the  InKffl 


ti 


[enfned  by 

It  would  be  a  blessed  day  for  India 

Id  be  directed 
nrnceBsions  of 
of  the 
are 


'^College  Funds  in  the  most  appeal^® 
>  A.-V.  College  movement  also 

,'of  praise.  We  were  satisfied  /.  ' 


present  charity 
Annie  Besant. 

when  its  vast  misdirected  charity  wou 
to  proper  channels.  The  elephant  processions 
the  Sadbus  at  Hardwar  are  illustrations 
waste  of  public  money.  Mrs  Annie  Besant  we 
elad  has  realised  the  selfish  callousness  of  the 
Hindus.  If  she  can  instil  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  nationality  in  them  she  wiK  work  a  marvel  in 
I  this  Kaliuuq.  She  has  secured  the  reverence  and 
1  confidence  of  all  Hindus  and  now  is  trying  to  wean 
them  from  evil  customs  aud  practices.  How  far  she 
will  succeed  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  We  have 
grave  doubt»  about  her  success.  She  gave  out  the 
true  object  of  her  praising  the  pa-t.  But  this,  in 
our  opinion,  should  have  been  done  long  ago.  It 
now  looks  like  a  policy  which  she  had  in  view  from 
the  outset  and  this  she  did  not  give  out  because  she 
knew  she  would  not  be  heard  with  rapt  attention 
To  our  mind  this  is  a  falsehood 
guilty  in  utter¬ 
ing  Athwalhawa  Hata  [Ut  gajn).  The  aim  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  her  own  hope  is  to  see  the 
Central  Hindu  College  raised  to  a  University  one 
day  Ibis  may  be  achieved  in  the  near  future  but 
we  can  predict  that  Hindus  will  not  be  raised  there- 
The  gods  and  goddesses  and 


and  confidence, 
like  the  one  of  which  Yudh'sier  was  gc 
in?  Ashwa.ihaiLa.  Iiald  {iti  gdja,).  1  n< 


by 


caste  have  suuk 

deep  the  frail  barge.  These  heavy  stones  will  have 
to  be  removed  before  the  sunken  boat  can  be  made 
afloat.  Mrs  Annie  Besant  is  an  extraordinary 
woman  of  vast  intelligence,  broad  views,  and  feel¬ 
ing  heart.  How  she  is  unable  to  understand  this 
simple  question  is  beyond  our  comprehension  We 
are  grieved  to  see  so  much  eneigy,  labour  and 
money  thrown  away  for  nothing.  But  every  one 
must  be  true  to  his  or  her  own  convictions.  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant  declared  in  clear  acceuta  that  Unity 


at. 


We 


of  man  is  the  goal  she  is  aming 
Amen  and  fervently  pray  for  the  fnlfilment  of 
noble  mission. 


say 

her 
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If  is  more 


invention 
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figment  of 


“the  introduction  of  a  babel  of  moans  and  cries  of 
unrest  for  which  the  Indians  are  the  most  easy  prey- 

Education  is  the  working  of  the  fruit  bearing  earth- 
AVe  cannot  say  that  a  tree  is  in  a  state  of  sub  conscious 
«leep  in  the  seed.  It  is  neither  so  in  the  earth  which 
may  contain  the  seed.  It  is  not  so  also  in  the  labour 
of  the  man  who  sows  and  waters  it  Mind  is  the 
fruit  bearing  earth.  The  teacher  is  the  sower  and 
his  word  the  seed.  He  sows  the  seed  and  it  is  God 
"that  makes  it  grow  and  develop  and  bear  fruit  and 
make  men  and  women  noble,  pure  and  true,  the 
result  and  fruit  of  true  Education.  Most  of  us  must 
r  Rave  heard  the  parable  of  the  sower  or~tTie~ parable  of 
the  four  kinds  of  grounds  There  are  four  kinds 
of  pupils  in  a  school.  There  is  no  use  theorizing 
about  how  they  have  come  into  being.  To  say  that 
man  is  the  resultant  of  heredity  and  environment  is 
quite  different  from  asserting  that  he  is  ‘  come  from 
life  after  life.’  The  former  is  based  upon  the  comparison 
and  contrast  of  physical  phenomena,  whereas  the 
latter  is  based  purely  on  the  metaphysical  The 
theory  of  the  re-incarnation  of  souls  is  a 
the  mystic  East. 


of  the  ' 


oriental  imagination  than  the  disco  very  "of  scientific 
phenomena.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  people  who 
would  make  it  the  object  of  their  belief,  the  subject 
■of  their  teaching  and  preaching;  but  we  cannot  allow 
even  Mrs.  Besant  to  make  it  the  cardinal  principle 
•of  the  Science  of  Education. 


What  does  Mrs.  Besant  mean  by  ‘sliding  in  here  a 
thought  and  there  a  thought  as  well  as  an  object 
suggestive  of  some  larger  thought  of  which  the 
object  is  the  partial  embodiment’?  The  Kindergarten 
method  of  teaching  object  lessons  is  not  at  all  meant 
to  teach  any  religion  or  philosophy.  If  a  teacher  is 
giving  a  lesson  on  ‘Dog’  what  ‘larger  thought’  is  he 
to  place  before  his  children,  of  which  the  dog  is  the 
embodiment?  Is  he  to  say  that  the  animal  is  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Being  or  one  of 
his  Avatars  itself  or  that  some  of  them  were  dogs  in 
a  previous  birth  or  would  become  one  themselves  if 
■decreed  so  to  be  born  in  the  next  birth  ?  Ifanyteacher 
attempts  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  we  dare  say  he 
would  soon  find  himself  levelled  to  the  ground  and 
grovelling  there  like  a  fool  and  an  idiot  before  the 
simple,  straightforward,  honest  and  plain  queries  of 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  philosophies,  raised  by 
the  babes  and  sucklings  he  was  trying  to  teach. 


What  India  needs  is  not  the  awakening  to  con- 
ciousness  but  it  is  the  re-awakening  to  a  higher 
consciousness-  The  character  of  the  Indian,  his  mo¬ 
tive  power  of  choice  and  will,  life  and  being,  must  be 
changed.  We  are,  however,  at  one  with  Mrs  Besant  in 
her  concluding  remarks  which  is  in  a  different  strain 
and  not  far  from  what  we  have  been  voicing.  She 
says: — 


The  object  of  education  which  was  to  form  a  noble  character  could 
not  be  achieved  unless  religion  inspired  and  unless  morality  was  the 
guiding  influence  of  life.  It  was  idle  to  try  to  separate  moral  ins¬ 
truction  from  religious  inspiration.  They  already  saw  enough  re¬ 
sults  of  education  unaided  by  religion  and  they  saw  how  lads  grew 
up  without  any  sort  of  stable  foundation  on  which  their  lives  could 
be  based,  Teachers  should  send  out  of  their  schools  good  men  and 
good  women  as  mature  citizens  of  the  country,  men  worthy  to  take 
part  in  the  nation’s  life,  women  worthy  to  stand  beside  their  hus¬ 
bands,  sons,  and  daughters,  as  their  guides  and  councillors,  their 
wisest  and  truest  f  Tends.  Such  then  was  the  object  of  education. 


Idle  was  the  precept  or  the  example  if  the  example  did  not  bear  it 
out,  and  the  first  way  of  training  their  charges  well  in  religion  and 
morality  was  by  showing  them  a  high  example  themselves  of  the 
qualities  which  they  desire  to  cultivate  in  their  youthful  ch  racters. 
The  teacher  who  lived  the  religion,  the  teacher  whose  life  was  an 
example  of  self-sacrifice,  of  purity  of  the  highest  human  qnalities 
was  the  teacher  who  would  best  import  the  spirit  of  religion  and 
morality  to  those  who  clustered  round  him.  Religion  was  not  a 
thing  for  half  an  hour’s  teaching.  Religion  was  an  atmosphere  which 
should  be  breathed  by  the  child  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
under  the  teacher’s  influence,  and  although  it  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  precept  should  form  part  of  the  teaching,  even  more  vitally 
necessary  it  was  that  the  teacher’s  life  should  give  the  atmophere  of 
religion,  so  that  all  the  teaching  might  be  consecrated  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  and  so  that  the  spirit  of  religion  might  permeate  every 
lesson  given  by  him. 


Burning  Widows. 

The  Hindu,  Yivekananda,  in  his  lectures  in 
Detroit  some  months  since,  represented  the  charges, 
j  which  all  Christendom  has  made  against  India,  of 
the  crime  of  widow-burning  as  a  virtual  slander.  ■ 
He  tried  to  make  his  admiring  auditors  believe  that 
’  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere  matter  of  a  few  cases 
of  fanatical  suicide;  that  it  really  had  nothing  to 
|  do  with  the  Hindu  religion,  and  was  not  supported 
|  by  the  sentiment  of  the  priesthood  or  of  the  people. 
This  version  of  the  affair  was  apparently  accepted 
by  his  large  Detroit  audience,  but  the  records  of 
the  India  government  have  not  forgotten  the  facts. 
When  after  many  vain  attempts  to  overcome,  by 

1  milder  measures,  a  custom  which  government  in¬ 
vestigation  found  to  he  responsible  for  some  thous-  | 
ands  of  murders  every  year,  Sir  William  Bentick, 
in  1829,  ordered  the  abolition  of  the  odious  rite,  on 
pain  of  death  to  priests  or  others  who  were  par-  l 
ticipants,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  British  Parlia- 1 
ment  asking  for  an  abrogation  of  the  order.  It 
was  signed  by  eight  hundred  leading  Hindus  of 
Calcutta,  consisting  of  Brahman  priests  and  other 
|  influential  citizens,  who  urged  the  plea  that  the  rite 
I  “  Was  based  upon  immemorial  usage,  as  well  as  up-  | 
|  on  precept,  both  being  equally  sacred;  that  Hindu 
widows  immolated  themselves  under  the  sanction  i 
'I  of  religious  custom;  that  the  act  was  not  only  a 
I  sacred  duty,  but  a  high  privilege;  that  the  inter- 
I  ference  of  government  was  unjust  and  intolerant; 
that  the  measure  would  be  regarded  with  horror 
and  dismay  throtighout  the  company’s  territory, 
since  it  was  a  signal  for  universal  attack  upon  all 
f  that  the  people  revered  as  sacred.” 
j  “  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  send 
forth  laborers  into  the  harvest.” 
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f2ho  ansi  or  cones  in  the  first  words  laid  dorm,  in  the  printed  paper 
of  tlio  objects  of  the  Hindu  Association,  that  it  intends  to  pronoyG  ,d  ^ 
social  and  oligious  advancement  on  national  linos  in  harmony  tith  t.-io  sp  tig  o 
Hindu  civilisation*  Shore  is  the  distinguishing  rarfc*  '-.Tallo  wo  h;?.vo  q."v,rrc..  f.od 
with  none,  while  wo  have  harsh  words  for  none,  while  v.e  liave  condemnation  ~o-^ 
none ,  wo  jot  claim  onr  duty  to  choose  tlio  path  which,  e  bo.  iove ,  loni-.u  uosw  0 
our  goal*  and  that  path  is  a  national  path  and  not  a  foreign  one,  is  one  ox 
Hindu  civilisation  and  not  of  estom  civilisation  -  (liear,  Iieor;  ~  j-s  ono  m 
which,  while  we  ill  take  from  the  V  est  everything  that  is  usofr.l^  that  can  en¬ 
rich  our  Imowlodge  and  enlarge  our  hearts,  wo  will  talce  nothing  o.^it  dispiix  >- 
ualisos  India,  n  tiling  that  denationalises  In  ia,  nothing  t  oat  iaa£©s  nor  simply 
a  cony  instead  of  a  divine  ori'ihal.  e  do  not  want  a  plant  of  exotic  growhi 
that  will  %7i t her  before  the  Indian  sun  and.  v.ill  bo  torn  up  by  tee  3  orn  , 

we  want  a  x>lant  of  Hindu  growth  and  of  Hindu  root,  tlv.it  grows  a urongor  w. ©n  'he 
Hindu  sun  biases  unon  it  and  is  able  to  resist  the  tornado  as  is  u  e  tropica- 

|  heat.  (Cheers* )  ITo  reform  is  lasting,  no  diango  is  porocmont^v.hicl-  is  not  based 
on  the  traditions  of  the  nation  and  in  accordance  1th  the  genius  of  the  people. 


K>;  'i  Kill  Ulif-J  U  J.  ClllX  UXUiw  VA  OiXV  4AAV.1.V**  ‘  -u*  - -  •- 

k;  1 1  ari  net  condemning  entem  ways,  estom  traditions,  estom  cusoOiis. 
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L  XXK,  U  iKXVsliU.XJLXLfo  A/JUV*X*  - - - — - 

in  : in. •  land  I  should  tell  them  to  base  their  institutions  on  English  history,^ 

Hn  lish  genius,  English  thought;  but  in  -Tn  ia  I  claim  tlie  same  right  of  original¬ 
ity  for  the  Indian  nation  to  has  r  growth  on  Indian  traditions  and  to  build 
iin  accordance  with  Indian  architecture*  A  house  is  not  well  oailt  f-den  u  a 
mixture  of  every  stylo  of  building;  hero  a  bit  from,  tno  archi  uocturo  of  nngland 
end  th  re  a  scrap  that  comes  from  Hliina;  hero  a  doorwa  that  has  a  .uosal  ai 
stamp  on  it,  and  there  a  turret  that  recalls  an  Snglish  0  the  dual  spire.  Build 
your  t e. rule  as  a  Hindu  towolo,  aud  t  on  it  will  stand;  but  if  you  build  into 
it  scraps  of  heard dtecturo  of  ovary  other  religion,  you  will  have  a  yrotosrrae 
anachronism  and  not  a  national  bull;,  ing.  ... 

'STnen  •  o  cone  to  the  religious  education  of  Hindu  boys  and  girls 


[  4  in  all  Hindu  Schools  and  Collegos.  How  vital  that  is 


is  you  can  see  xx 


cm  look 


1 

I 
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round  votu  by,  only  yesterday  I/:  stood,  face  to  face  with  a  Brahmna,  of  h:  oh 
social  position,  of  higgi  intellectual  errui  .wont,  who,  train,.  suit  College 

by  the  carelessness  of  those  responsible  for  his  training,  is  on  the  verge  ci 
renouncing  hi 3  ancestral  f&lth.  anil  religion  and  embracing  (.ci.’istian  faith* 

(Cries  of  'shame.  ! )  Shame;  bap  shame  to  wliom  ?  S?o  that  young  :  aa  ( cheers ) ,  to 
that  young  :  an  -.Be,  placed  -n  a  "  oy,  plrata.  aw,  .cV  d.wG,  1  1)].:  f  t  o 

Jesuit  teachers,  has  boon  moulded  lilio  plastic  clay  by  their  fingers  an.  tas^n 
overy  sophism  that  they  present  to  him  as  truth  direct  fro; '<■  the  mouth  ox  od, 
or  sliam  e  to  those  who  place  plastic  minds  in  tlio  hands  of  the  Jesuit  add  the 

,  Ci st  of  all,  not  to  the  one  ran  vho 

fatal  influence,  but  to  tlio  whole  cor munxty  which  lias  ban  indiff  rent  ( elieors ) 
to  its  ancestral  faith,  and  cared  not  whether  its  boys  lost  or  Kept  their  religion 
provided  they  gained  the  T.oatcm  veneer  which  was  sufficient  for  the  gaining  of 
a  livelihood.  I  do  not  blame  western  veneer;  I  do  not  want  you  not  too  educate 
your  sons  on  .estom  lines.  Sh&fc  is  newossary  in  the  present-  emu  it  ion  of  India, 
w,  at  tlio  seme  time,  not  give  then  Hindu  religious  and  :  oral  ocluc.  t  ? 
hy  not  place  within  tlioir  reach  tlio  priceless  treasures  that  the  past  has 
beffueathod  ?  By  all  moans  give  then  the  jewels  of  Bostom  learning;  ‘..by  should 
thev  not  bo  enriched  by  them  ?  But  do  not  deprive  them  of  tlie  diadem,  tie 
iauond  of  the  taster;  faith  in  which  .11  colours  are  h  .  ,  lendocl  iuwo  o.io  ikxto 


:  V.  - 
\V 


ray  of  light,  that  diadem  of  Hinduism  which  is  70112*  priceless  heirloom,  nn6 
vMoh  India  cannot  afford  to  lose.’*.  ... 

”'2 here  io  no  nation  greater  than  India  on  the  face  of  the  -./oriel. 

Inci;  :i  lias  a  right  and  a  duty  in  the  civilisation  of  the  future;  she  is  not: 
simply  to  repeat  the  mo  cm  notes  of  younger  nations;  she  has  tosouad  out  her 
<  1  i;  ;  tty  note  hie • .  belongs  to  h.or  r:  on.  ;  '  h  nations  of  the  vorld,  ■ah.,  this 

not  not  only  for  your  interest  hut  for  the  interests  of  the  hnpire  and  for  the 
interests  of  the  world  at  large •  Unless  you  hoop  yur  own  national  Ciariicter- 
istics,  unless  you  preserve  ;uur  religion,  unless  you  villc  along  the  read  that 
suits  the  national  onius ,  India  has  no  national  future  in  the  building  of  the 
coning  civilisation* 
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From  the  ’’Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,”  in  the  ’’Missionary 
Review  of  the  World,”  May  1895. 

"  A  notable  Brahmo  Somaj  lecture  on  ’The  Hindu  Conception  of 
God’  was  given  on  the  19th  in  the  Town  Hall  to  a  crowded  audience  by 
Babu  Protap  Chandra  Mozumdar ,  the  leader  of  the  Somaj .  That  concep¬ 
tion,  he  told  his  hearers,  had  its  best  realization  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  only  point  at  which  his  utterances  might 
not  have  been  the  utterances  of  a  sufficiently  eloquent  Christian  mis¬ 


sionary  was  where  -  without  explaining,  however  -  he  declared  that  the 
Christian  conception  was  ’just  too  definite.’  What  a  Christian  mis- 


sionary  Mr.  Mozumdar  would  make! 


But  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  knows 
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Lower  supo r s t i t i on 


transmigration  (karma) 
pessimi sm 
atheism 

sSm  salvation  thro’  restraint 

\  and  right  living _ /  ^  tt.  \ 

Brahman i sm  Caste  and  theological  ideas  of  Brahmans  have  become  part  of  .mauis 

Salvation  thro 'works  '  '  Hew  sects  founded  by  many  reformers 

(ritual ) 
or  knowledge 

(abstraction)  . 

rise  of  great (Vishnu  (avatars))  each  of  ^worship  of  Hall 

Hinduism,  popular  r"Od.s  (  Shina  J  whom  has  ■l-‘  .  ,^oa 

f  1  (  )  special  followers) desses  by 

)3hakta  sect 

worship  of  demons  and  striking  natural  phenomena 


Above  ail  mere  ordinances  institutes  stands 

the  law  eternal  of 


the  two 
to  drift 
of  their 
history. 


justice  and  equality 
of  pity  and  oompassion,  the  suggestions  of 
the  conscience  within  aud  of  nature  without  us.  We 
can  no  more  resist  the  Btroana  of  these  iuflueuces  as 
working  for  rightouusness  than  we  can  roll  baok  the 

ftide.  AH  real  prudence  would  dictate  that  we 
should  take  full  measure  of  these  influences  and 
decide  how  far  we  must  accomomdata  ourselves  to  the 
inevitable.  All  classes  of  society  reformers  and 
anti-reformers  alike  unconsciously  admit  the  force 
of  these  considerations.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  consists  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  latter  yield  unconsciously  aud  under 
pressure  the  former  seek  to  use  conscious  effort  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  and  between 
victory  must  be  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
but  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  admonitions 
inward  monitor  and  the  lessons  of  past 
People  will  vis:t  England  whether  their  elders  like 
it  or  rot  and  the  force  of  circumstances  will  prevail. 
The  education  of  women  will  similarly  be  encouraged 
as  each  year  rolls  on.  The  limits  of  age  for 
marriage  will  be  raised.  Intermarrige  restrictions 
will  be  dissolved.  Caste  exclusiveness  must 
relax  and  the  greatest  freedom  predominate  in  all 
transactions  between  man  aud  man.  As  prudent 
men  the  question  for  us  will  be,  shall  we  float  with 
this  current  or  resist  it  ?  As  thesa  influsnces  are 
providential  our  duty  is  clear  and  this  duty  bacoines 
more  pleasant  when  we  find  that  in  so  actiug  we  are 
not  only  obeying  God’s  law  but  also  returning  to  the 
ways  of  onr  forefathers,  overstepping  the  obstacles 
put  in  by  our  fathers  in  the  way. 

There  is  one  objection  still  which  hampers  the 

v»&y  o£  reform.  Granted  that  reform  is  desirable, 

it  is  still  claimed  that  only  the  ecclesiastical  heads 
of  the  different  communities  and  the  caste  elders 
alone  have  legitimate  authority  to  act  in  such 
matters  and  that  it  is  not  for  miscellaueus  crowd  of 
people  like  ourselves  to  claim  this  privilege.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  caste  elders  and  even  the 

Acharyas  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  In  the 
great  caste  conferences  held  in  all  parts  of  India 
the  Kayastha,  Vaishya  and  other  organisations  that 
might  be  named  without  number,  there  are  visible 
signs  of  the  dead  bones  heaving  with  life  of  a  new 
spirit.  Even  the  Acharya3  in  the  South  when  moved 
by  native  rulers  and  in  some  cases  when  not  so 
moved  but  spontaneusly  have  put  forth  efforts  to 
promote  what  is  right  and  proper.  There  is 
therefore  no  occasion  to  quarrel  with  tliese  agencies. 
They  however  have  their  vested  interests  at  stake  aud 
it  will  be  more  than  human  if  they  look  at  these 
things  in  the  same  light  as  wa  who  fe?i  the  pinch 
are  disposed  to  regard  them.  Their  co-operation 
should  be  welcomed  but  the  question  does  not 
close  here.  The  duty  is  cast  upon  us  to  see  that  the 
commonwealth  to  which  we  belong  is  not  endangered 
by  any  vested  prejudices.  We  can  never  forego  the 
right  of  everyhatnan  being  to  act  in  concertwith  others 
of  his  own  way  of  thinking  and  make  the  effort  to 
better  our  condition  with  tho  light  that  is  given  to 
us  and  with  the  help  ihat  religion  and  history 
afford  us.  Of  course  our  powers  are  limited  but 
the  work  of  education  cousists  in  increasing  the 
strength  of  these  powers  by  propagating  both  by 
precept  and  example  what  we  feel  to  be  right  and 
proper.  We  may  fail  or  even  miscarry  bat  theeffort 
will  do  us  incalculable  good  and  the  very  failure 
will  serve  as  a  warning.  This  is  the  law  of  all 
progress  and  we  can  claim  no  exemption  from  it. 

Lastly  it  has  been  said  that  we  are  so  spilt  up 

into  sects  and  divisions,  oasfces  nod  sub-castes, that  no 

_ 
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comtaoa  concert  is  possible  for  the  best  of  us  and 
that  if  we  mean  real  work  we  must  begin  with 
castes  and  sub-castes  and  not  indulge  in  the  dream 
of  joiut  action  at  least  for  many  centuries  to  come. 
This  argument  is  double-edged  and  has  beeu  used 
by  those  who  do  not  feel  with  us  to  damp  our 
energies  in  the  political  a3  also  the  social  sphere  of 
action.  When  we  examine  it  more  carefully  we  find 
that  it  is  more  fallacious  than  true.  Castes  and  eub- 
castss  have  no  doubt  their  particular  preferences  and 
dislikes,  their  own  evils  and  iniquities  to  account 
for  and  as  we  see  everywhere  from  the  reports  of 
the  Social  Conference  their  best  men  are  manfully 
struggling  to  cure  these  evils.  It  should  however 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  caste  difficulty  is  the 
main  blot  in  our  social  system.  The  great  fight  has 
to  be  maintained  here  and  not  on  the  ourtskirts. 
Quite  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  tho  castes  merge  into  minor  matters 
by  the  side  of  their  great  similarities.  In  the  social 


sphere  of  our  activities  and  allcastes  even  creeds  are 


alikedefective  in  not  recognizing  theclaimsof  justice 
and  equality  and  according  to  the  respect  aud  freedom 
due  to  the  female  sex  and  cherishing  the  abuse 
claimed  by  men  as  meu  and  by  the  members  of  one 
class  of  men  to  the  disparagement  of  other  castes. 
This  furnishes  the  common  platform  on  which  all 
can  act  and  it  is  only  the  edueation  received  on  this 
common  platform  that  we  ean  command  the  elevation 
and  freedom  which  alone  will  help  us  to  be  taller, 
wiser  and  better  individually  and  collectively. 


I  Have  thus  attempted  to  forest  all  by 
anticipation  mauy  of  the  objections  which  might  be 
and  are  urged  by  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  work  of  social  emancipation. 
With  tho  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  different 
provinces  by  more  than  a  hundred  associations  that 
are  in  fall  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  social 
progress, it  is  not  my  purpose, here  to  deal.  The  reports 
of  the  Conference  tor  the  last  13  years  furnish  a 
living  record  to  which  all  can  refer  with  advantage. 
It  is  a,  record  which  does  not  show  large  achievements 
in  acomplished  fact-*,  but  to  those  who  can  read 
betweeu  tlia  lines  the  spirit  that  animates 
this  work  there  is  a  land  of  promise 

opening  its  vistas  before  them  in  a  way  to 
encourage  the  most  despondent.  To  go  no  further 
buck  than  the  past  five  months  I  find  from  the  note9 
of  events  kept  with  me  that  even  in  this  year  of 
distress  some  seven  re-marriages  took  place  ;  3  in  the 
Punjab,  1  in  Bombay,  1  in  the  North-West  Provinces,! 
io  Madras 

Bengal  where  the  widow 
commenced,  in  Ishwar  Chandrar  Vidy*  Sugar  s  tuna 
as  many  as  46  marriages  were  celebrated,  30  were 
celebrated  since  and  41  more  were  celebrated  among 
the  Brahmos,  making  a  total  of  117  lncluuing 
the  Central  Provinces  and  the  B wars,  the  Bombay 
has.  daring  the  last  30  years  since  the 
more  than  a  hundred 


l  m 


and  1  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Ia 


movement 


Presidency  lias, 
movement  began,  shown 
such  marriages  distributed  equally  between  be 
Guieratis  and  the  Deccanis.  Lhe  Punjab  and  the 
N  -V  Provinces  show  total  of  more  than  thirty  and 
M  mlras  presents  nearly  the  same  figure.  I  he  total 
of  marriages  would  therefore  be  about300throughout 

I  ndia 


and  the  several  Provinces,  in  the  higher 
Miss  Manning’s 


castes  Miss  manning.  Indian  Magazine,  in  one 
of  its  recent  number  gave  the  total  number ^  f 
residents,  mostly  students  studying  in  England,  to 
be  315  of  whom  nearly  half  or  Hi  were  Hindus  61 
Parsees  aud  79"  Mahomedans  and  22  Native 
Christians.  These  figures  show  how .  the 
blowing  and  bow  the  stream  of  events  is  steadily  on. 
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A  Hindu, 


.,  LX.B.,  a'Distri^dudge^11  one 
of  the  native  states,  writing  to  ask  for  Bible  lext 
Cards  gives  the  following  testimony.  Who  can  say 
how  many  more  there  are  among  the  many  millions 
of  India,  who  would  reaches  the  same  words 

«  I  am  one  of  the  humblest  admirers  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  My  attitude  to  Him  is 
one  of  profound  respect  and  I  frequently  refer  to 
Bible  for  elevation  of  mind.  I  have  therefore  called 
for  these  precepts  in  order  that  I  might  by  hanging 
-  ,m  up  in  my  study  room,  receive  the  vigour  and. 
freshness  of  life  that  such  sublime  passages  can  give. 
The  passages  given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Commandments,  specially  the  two  great  Command¬ 
ments  passages  relating  love  with  mankind,  including 
the  enemies  do  really  elevate  mind  wherever  remem¬ 
bered.” 


Hinduism  and  its  Scriptures. 

Ancient  and  Modern. 

V I .- — concluded. 

By  G.  A.  Grierson,  G-I.E.,  Ph.  D.,  7).  Litt. 

Further,  he  taught  that  God  became  incarnate  as  s 
Hama,  not  merely  to  slay  a  demon,  but  to  save,  souls. 
Hama  lived  on  this  world  as  a  man,  experiencing 
man’s  purest  happiness,  man’s  heaviest  sorrows.  He  > 
made  friends  with  and  received  help  from  the  very  | 
humblest  beings— even  from  aborigines  whose  mere 
touch  was  defilement  to  the  Brahman-Pharisee,  beings 
so  degraded  that  birth-proud  Aryans  looked  upon  | 
them  as  level  with  the  monkeys  of  the  forest.  Rama  | 
is  now  in  heaven.  He  has  not  lost  his  personality., 
so  to  speak,  he  has  not  dis-incarnated  himself,  but  is  ■ 
still  Rama,  the  loving,  the  compassionate,  the  sinless. 
Sin  is  hateful,  not  only  because  it  condemns  the 
sinner  to  future  torment,  but  chiefly  because  it  is 
Incompatible  with  Rama’s  nature.  Yet  no  one  is  too 
great  a  sinner  for  Rama  to  save  if  he  will  only  come 
to  Rama.  The  sinner  must  confess  his  sin,  and,  in 
all  faith,  must  throw  himself  naked  of  all  good  works 
before  Rama,  and  Rama  will  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
save  him  as  he  has  done  to  countless  others  before. 
Rama  has  been  a  man,  and  knows  what  man’s  sins 
and  sorrows  are.  The  sorrows  he  knows  by  having 
sorrowed,  the  sins  (like  Parsifal,  “  durch  Mitleid  | 
i wissend ”)  he  knows  by  his  ineffable  compassion 
alone,  for  he  has  never  sinned  himself.  Rama  is  the 
loving  father  of  every  human  being,  and  we,  his  1 
children,  are  therefore  brothers,  and  must  love  each 
•other  as  brothers,  just  as  we  love  him  as  a  father. 
Bhalcti ,  faith,  devotion,  directed  to  Rama,  is  all  that  i 
is  necessary  for  salvation,  and  salvation  is  a  life  of 
pure  bliss  with  him  after  death.  “  Faith  in  his.  name 
is  a  little  boat.  The  Holy  Master  Himself  is  the 
Steersman.  Stretching  out  His  loving  arms  He 
crieth,  l  Come,  I  will  ferry  thee  across.’  ’’ 

Now  all  this,  if  we  substituted  the  name  of  our 
Lord  for  that  of  Rama,  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
and  has  been  borrowed  from  it.  It  has  come  down 
through  many  generations  of  Hindu  thought,  and  it 
is  astonishing  that  it  has  been  preserved  with  so 
great  fidelity.  That  the  object  of  its  devotion  is  not 
>ur  own  dear  Lord  and  Master  is  its  one  great  blot, 

.  ut  let  us  remember  that  His  name  was  not  preached 
9  Northern  India  till  centuries  after  the  land  had 


received  the  idea  of  faith.  Ignorance  of  the  name  I 
and  person  of  our  Lord  was  no  fault  of  Tulasi  Rasa’s, 
but  wa3  the  fault  of  us  Christians,  who  let  fifteen 
centuries  slip  by  without  carrying  the  good  tidings  to 
the  East.  It  is  in  spite  of  the  remissness  of  our 
forefathers  that  we  can  say  that  through  all  this  time 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  India. 
When  we  seek  to  convert  the  hundred  millions  of : 
people  who  confess  the  faith  of  Tulasi  Dasa,  it  is  cot; 
for  us  to  condemn  all  that  they  believe  as  utterly  f 
pagan,  utterly  to  be  destroyed.  Let  us  hold  fast  to ■ 
that  which  is  good,  and  lead  them  on  to  higher  * 
things,  not  by  destroying  their  faith,  but  by  directing  h 
it  to  Him  Who  not  only  (as  they  say  of  Rama)  be- 1 
came  incarnate  and  lived  and  taught  upon  the  earth, 
but  Who  was  delivered  up  for  our  offences,  and  was  | 
raised  again  for  our  justification.  I 

“  What  therefore  ye  worship  in  ignorance ,  this  set  1 
I  forth  unto  youf — The  Bible  in  the  World. 

Signs  of  the  Times. 

We  give  below  the  translation  of  a  letter  supposed 
to  be  from  Christ  to  the  Editor  of  Satt  Updesh,  a  | 
Hindu  paper,  published  in  Urdu,  which,  we  trust,  will  | 
not  fail  to  interest  some  of  our  readers  as  showing  the  j 
attitude  of  some  advanced  Hindus  towards  Christ  and 
Christianity — 

Dear  Sir  Editor, 

I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  devoting 
your  life  to  the  peaching  of  truth,  and  I  desire  very 
much  to  help  you  in  your  work.  Nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  I  also  devoted  my  life  to  the  same  work 
and  did  my  best  to  carry  the  light  of  truth  to  the  I 
masses,  but  those  who  did  not  love  the  truth  dis- ; 
liked  my  work  and  pervented  me  and  at  last  crucified 
me  and  many  of  my  faithful  followers  met  with  the 
I  same  fate  after  me.  But  all  these  persecutions  did 
1  not  succeed  in  putting  an  end  to  my  mission  which 
went  on  growing  until  it  has  spread  all  over  the  world 
and  there  is  now  hardly  a  place  where  my  teaching  is 
'  not  known. 

But  I  am  extremely  grieved  for  one  thing  at  and 
cannot  help  telling  you.  In  this  age  when  my  followers! 
are  greatly  respected  in  most  parts  of  the  globe  not 
only  are  they  not  persecuted  for  being  called  after 
:  my  name,  but  on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  called 
|  after  me  and  preach  in  my  name  obtain  various 
worldly  benefits,  still  there  are  millions  of  men  who 
|  have  no  love  for  me  and  my  mission  in  reality,! 

1  simply  for  the  gratification  of  their  lower  desires 
I  pretend  to  be  friends  of  mine  and  my  missions, 
j  These  are  practically  my  enemies,  in  as  much  as  they 
]  ruin  my  work  and  dishonor  my  name  by  their 
1  conduct.  They  have  started  giving  themselves  out  as 
my  followers  and  are  baptising  others  with  a  nominal 
and  false  baptism  of  water  only  calling  them  after 
!  me  and  therefore  my  name  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  such  people,  so  much  so  that  ideas  formed 
j  by  outsiders  about  me  and  my  character  are  quite 
{  different  from  what  I  really  am,  and  therefore  those 
I  who  love  truth  and  righteousness  do  not  know  me. 
On  the  contrary  they  hate  this  false  picture  of  my 
followers  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  original,  and 
come  to  despise  my  name.  This  is  quite  natural  and 
I  do  not  hold  them  guilty  on  this  account. 

I  have  long  been  considering  how  to  solve  this 
1  difficulty  and  wished  very  much  for  some  sincere: 

i  friend  to  whom  I  could  open  my  mind.  I  am  indeed, 
I  the  Way  the  Truth  and  the  Life  and  all  who  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden  find  peace  and  rest  with  me,  and 

there  are  millions  who  have  obtained  this  true  peace 


from  me.  But  there  are  many  who  call  themselves 
my  followers  and  even  my  agents,  who  are  not 
really  so.  They  call  others  to  be  my  followers,  but 
they  make  them  their  own  follower  and  there¬ 
fore  it  has  come  to  pass  that  my  name  instead  of 
giving  life,  light,  peace  and  strength  has  become  a 
rock  of  offence  to  millions.  Therefore  I  desire  you 
to  publish  this  from  me  for  the  information  of  all,  and 
to  say  that  he  who  wishes  to  know  me,  to  come  unto  me 
and  to  follow  me,  should  not  take  my  name  only,  but 
i  should  try  to  know  and  adopt  my  real  character.  He 
should  not  try  merely  to  adopt  the  name  by  which  I 
was  known  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  while  on  earth, 
lor  the  purpose  of  freeing  himself  from  the  necessity  of 
hard  labour  to  earn  his  livelihood.  I  am  free  and  not 
bound,  and  in  this  age,  I  work  in  different  countries, 
■nations  and  tribes  under  different  names  and  different 
forms  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  all  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  should 
know  that  I  do  not  live  in  the  midst  of  Christian 
j  congregations  alone,  but  in  many  others  where  this 
[  -name  of  mine  is  not  even  known,  and  where  some 
i  -other  name  and  form  are  recognised,  and  I  keep  at  a 
;  distance  from  those  communities  which  have  not  my 
my  mind  and  character  although  they  call  themselves 
Christian  and  worship  in  Christian  churches.  My 
spirit  as  it  sometimes  visits  a  Christian  church, 
in  the  same  way  it  visits  a  mosque  or  a  temple  or  a 
I  Shivala,  I  love  the  righteous  of  every  nation  and 
country  and  creed,  and  I  help  them  and  they  are 
all  my  beloved. 


RESTITUTION  OF  CONJUGAL  RIGHTS.  I 


We  priut  below  Sir  Norman  Macleod’s  judgment  oa  the 
I  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  to  which  we  referred  jj 
!  the  2nd  January  issue  of  the  Reformer.  This  is  a  suit 
brought  by  the  plaintiff,  the  husband,  for  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights  against  bis  wife,  the  first  defendant.  Tha  1 
|  sait  was  dismissed  by  the  trial  court.  In  appeal  the  plaintiff 
|  got  a  decree.  The  first  defendant  was  ordered  to  go  and  live  - 
;  with  her  husband.  Order  XXI,  rule  33  gives  the  court 
discretion  to  order  that  such  a  decree  shall  not  be  executed  by 
!  detention  in  prison.  The  learned  appellate  judge  has  considered 
j  that  rule,  but  considered  that  as  the  wife  had  already  suffered 
|  rigorous  imprisonment  for  three  years  on  a  criminal  charge 
and  was  quite  accusiomed  to  that  life,  it  would  not  be  violence 
to  her  feelings  to  be  askei  to  go  to  jail  for  wilful  disobedience 
of  the  Court’s  order.  Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Court  has  to  give  a  husband  a  decree  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights,  and  no  d  rnbt  the  Court  has  power  to  order  the  wife 
if  she  does  not  obey  the  decree,  to  go  to  jail.  But  the  coda 
especially  provides  that  the  court  may  order  that  the  decree 
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THE  INDIAN 


Sunday  afternoon  the  4th  discus¬ 
sion  of  “  The  Benefits  of  the  Differ¬ 
ent  Religions  took  place  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute.  The  speaker  was 
the  learned  scholar  and  Hanlin,  Dr. 
Yao  Ping-jen,  who  spoke  on  “The 
benefits  to  China  from  the  Principles 
of  Confucianism.” 

Every  principle  taught  by  great 
teachers,  said  Dr.  Yao,  must  have  an 
influence  through  countless  ages. 
For  many  centuries  China  has 
flourished  largely  through  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  ancients,  as  embodied  in 
the  Classics,  and  known  to>  every  one 
through  the  five  relations  and  the 
five  cardinal  virtues.  These  are  the 
basis  of  Chinese  civilization.  To 
[specify  certain  qualities  in  the  gen - 
I  eral  virtue  of  benevolence,  called 
[  the  first  cardinal  virtue,  six  may  be 
named,  namely,  filial  piety  or  the 
spirit  of  obedience,  compassion,  jus¬ 
tice  or  interest  in  the  public  weal, 
forgiveness  or  being  without  re¬ 
venge,  broad-mindedness  or  gener¬ 
osity,  and  kindliness  or  gentle  treat 
dent  of  others. 


In  the  second  cardinal  virtue  or 
righteousness,  there  are  also  six 
specifications,  namely,  fraternity  or 
right  conduct  towards  one’s  superi¬ 
ors,  bravery  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  a  true  heart,  integrity  or 
truthfulness,  self-control  without 


intermeddling,  and  the  feeling  of 
shame. 

The  third  cardinal  virtue  of  pro¬ 
priety  or  civility  contains  four  speci¬ 
fications,  namely,  respectfulness, 
caution  or  circumspection,  humility, 
and  forbearance,"  or  the  spirit  of 
yielding-  to  others. 

In  the  fourth  cardinal  virtue  of  wis¬ 
dom,  there  are  also  four  specifica¬ 
tions,  namely,  to  investigate  princi- 
pie  or1  law,  to  understand  the  decrees 
of  Heaven,  to  know  men  and  to  i 
know  the  right  use  of  speech,  and  to 
follow  duty  when  it  becomes  known. 

In  the  fifth  cardinal  virtue  of  fidel¬ 
ity  or  trustworthiness,  •  there  are 
also  four  specifications,  namely,  to 
be  true,  to  be  sincere,  to  deceive  no 
one,  and  not  to  be,  double-faced. 

Thus  the  broad  character  of  these 
five  foundation  principles  is  easily 
seen.  By  looking_at  the  negative 
side  of  these  virtues,  we  can  see 
what  evils  are  to  be  avoided.  Whe¬ 
ther  from  the  positive  or  the  nega¬ 
tive  .side,  the  value  to  the  social  and 
political  life  of  China  is  at  once  seen. 

A  country  which  has  had  such  vir¬ 
tues  daily  taught  in  the  schools  and 
inculcated  to  all  the  people  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  blessing  beyond  all  calcula¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  fortunate  to  China 
that  the  power  of  the  virtues  taught 
by  the  Sages  has  entered  into  ail  the 
phases  of  Chinese  iife  and  preserved 
the  race  dow^n^/C  the  present. 


Should  not  be  executed  by  detention  iu  prison.  Generally  the 
tendency  o  modern  legislation  is  against  sending  women  to 
jadtn  cm1  matters.  Section  56  of  the  code  provides  that 
they  shall  not  be  arrested  or  detained  in  a  civil  prison  in 
execution  of  a  decree  for  payment  of  rnouey,  and  except  in 
very  serious  questions  of  contempt  of  Court,  I  doubt  whether 
a  Court  would  ever  order  a  woman  to  be  sent  to  jail  merely 
for  refusing  to  obey  a  decree  of  an  ordinary  nature.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  decrees  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  are 
of  a  particular  nature,  that  the  law  recognises  that  the 
husband  is  entitled  to  have  his  wife  living  with  him  and  the 
only  way  to  enforce  obedience  to  such  an  order  would  be 
ordering  the  detention  of  the  wife  in  prison  if  she  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  decree. 

The  days  are  passed  when  a  wife  was  considered  as  a  mere 
slave  or  chattel  of  the  husband.  In  my  opinion  a  decree  for 
the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  which  can  be  enforced  by 
imprisonment  is  a  relic  from  the  barbarous  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  recognised  and  has  been  recognised  for  many  years  in 
England  that  the  decree  of  restitution  for  conjugal  rights  is 
merely  a  preliminary  step  to  enable  a  wife  to  get  a  divorce 
when  she  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  do,  since  the  refusal 
of  the  husband  to  obey  a  decree  of  the  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  is  considered  as  desertion,  and  desertion  to  equivalent  to 
cruelty,  and  therefore,  such  desertion  coupled  with  adultery,, 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  wife  to  get  a  decree  for  divorce.! 
That  is  the  only  use  to  which  the  proceedings  for  the  restitu- j 
tion  of  conjugal  rights  are  now  put  in  England.  In  this 
country  they  must  be  used  by  the  husband  as  a  meaus  for 
preventing  the  wife  for  claiming  maintenance,  since  the  Court [. 
passes  an  order  against  a  wife  to  go  and  live  with  her  husband  jj 
and  she  refuses  to  do  so,  then  she  is  debarred  herself  fromfl 
making  any  claim  for  maintenance.  For  a  wife  is  only  j 
entitled  to  a  separate  maintenance  if  she  has  some  good 
reason  for  living  apart  from  her  husband.  In  my  opinion  it  _ 
is  a  sufficient  consequence  for  the  refusal  to  obey  a  decree  for  jfl 
restitution  if  she  has  to  maintain  herself,  and  cannot  make 
any  claim  against  her  husband  for  maintenance.  In  any 
event  in  this  case  the  reasons  given  by  the  learned  J  udge  for 
refusing  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  favour  of  the  defendant  - 
cannot  be  supported,  I  shall,  therefore,  mend  the  decree  of  I 
the  Lower  appellate  court  by  directing  under  order  XXI,  ■ 
rule  33,  that  the  decree  shall  not  be  executed  by  detention  in 
prison.  The  appellant  shall  have  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 
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SERMON  BYJMJ  TING-EANG. 
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|  EXCELLENCE  OF  COXFVCI.IkISM  COM¬ 
PARED  WITH  CHRISTIANITY. 


|  »oes  Not’  Proselytize  on’  a  Powder  Cart  or 
Offer  Heaven  as  a  Reward,  but  the  World 
Hrtfts  Toward  It  as  the  Thoughts  of  Men 
Are  Widened  With  the  Process  of  the  Suns 

His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-fane-,  Envoy  Ex- 
I  traordinarv  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  Empress  of  China  to  the  United 
States,  addressed  the  Ethical  Culture  So¬ 
ciety  yesterday  morning  on  Confucianism. 
Minister  Wu  in  his  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
|  talk  to  the  society  explained  Confucianism 
briefly  by  showing  how  it  differed  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  and,  as  he  argued,  was  better  than 
Christianity.  He  compared  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  with  the  Confucian  classics,  pointing 
out  what  he  considered  the  greater  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  teachings  of  Confucius.  His 
point  of  view  was  professedly  that  of  the 
Chinaman  toward  all  things,  that  whatever 
is  truly  good  and  wise  must  be  practicable. 
He  illustrated  by  his  words  and  by  the  whole 
trend  of  his  argument  and  discourse  the 
attitude  of  the  Chinaman  toward  the  rest  of 
the  world,  namely:  When  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  come  to  the  intellectual  level  of 
China,  which  it  is  gradually  approaching, 

|  though  unconsciously,  then  will  the  world 
practice  Confucianism  as  China  practises  it. 

I  In  directing  attention  to  the  impracticability 
of  Christianity,  Minister  Wu  called  attention 
frequently  to  the  absolute  inconsistency 
with  it  of  the  conduct  of  certain  Christian 
nations  and  Christian  missionaries  whose 
acts  are  in  the  public  eye  to-day.  He  did 
not  once  refer  definitely  to  the  present  com¬ 
plications  in  China,  but  his  indirect  references 
[were  frequent  and  piquant. 

Minister  Wu  was  somewhat  late  in  reaching 
I  Carnegie  Hall.  A  messenger  had  been  sent 
for  him,  and  it  was  well  after  the  time  appointed 
for  beginning  the  exercises  of  the  society 
when  he  appeared  on  the  platform.  He 
confronted  as  large  an  audience  as  ever 
assembled  there.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  every  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  hall 
had  been  filled,  and  there  had  been  constant 
I  strife  at  the  front  doors  between  those  who 
wished  to  go  in  and  the  ushers.  The  galleries 
were  filled,  and  every-  box  had  as  many  people 
In  It  as  it  would  hold.  Many  of  His  Excel- 
eney’s  Chinese  friends,  who  had  been  asked 
by  him  to  be  present  and  had  not  realized  how 
great  was  the  popular  desire  to  hear  him, 

[  came  so  late  that  they  could  find  Seats  only 
in  the  upper  gallery.  Ilis  Excellency  regarded 
I  the  crowd  with  lively  interest  from  the  moment 
'  he  came  upon  the  platform.  Seated  beside 
I  Frof.  Felix  Adler,  the  President  of  the  society. 
Minister  Wu  constantly  shifted  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair  in  order  to  see  every  one  in  the 
I  hall.  He  regarded  the  choir,  which  was 
seated  on  the  platform  behind  him,  with  par¬ 
ticular  favor,  somewhat  to  the  pleasant  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  young  women  singers. 

If  Minister  Wu  looked  on  the  audience 
with  curiosity,  the  word  is  hardly  adequate 
1  to  express  the  disposition  of  the  audience 
toward  him.  Every  time  he  shifted  in  his 
I  chair  there  was  a  sympathetic  rustle  through¬ 
out  the  houso.  Every  detail  of  his  costume 
was  carefully  observed.  It  was  noted,  for 
instance,  that  beneath  the  short  mouse-col- 
I  ored  tunic  of  brocaded  silk  which  he  wore 
over  Ins  brilliant  yellow  robes  protruded 
l  a  foot  or  more  of  enamelled  or  lacquered 
metal  which  lookod  like  the  scabbard  of  a 
sword.  The  impression  was  further  height¬ 
ened  by  two  green  tassels  that  hung  from 
under  the  jacket  as  though  they  were  the 
ends  of  the  girdle  which  held  up  the  sword. 
In  the  front  of  his  red-buttoned  cap  the  Min- 
lister  wore  a  jewelled  pin  that  threw  spark¬ 
ling  shafts  of  light  from  one  side  to  the  other 
I  whenever  he  moved.  His  mustache  seemed 
I  rather  grayer  than  when  ho  last  spoke  here 
1  publicly  and  his  face  rather  older  and  more 
|  worn. 

In  introducing  bis  Excellency  to  the  mem- 
|bers  of  the  society  and  their  guests  Prof. 

Aad,4  Vcasion  repiincL  tj).e  .strangers 
Hiat  it  was  the  rule  ofthe  socuety  that  there 
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should  be  no  applause  or  other  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  approval.  He  then  said  that  his 
Excellency.  Wu  Ting-fang,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  conceded,  had  rendered  an  invaluable 
service  to  both  China  and  America.  At  a 
time  when  the  diplomatic  knots  were  tangled 
the  tact,  shrewd  common  sense,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Chinese  Minister  had  done 
much  to  strengthen  the  Administrate  t  at 
Washington  in  Its  wise  and  humane  course 
toward  the  Chinese.  Prof.  Adler  explained 
that  the  address  by  Minister  Wu  was  one  of 
a  series  on  the  religions  of  the  world  to  be 
delivered  before  the  society. 

His  Excellency  advanced  to  the  reading 
desk  and  laid  thereon  a  paokage  of  type¬ 
written  manuscript.  He  read  from  the  manu¬ 


script  throughout  his  address.  Most  of  the 
time  he  stood  With  a  hand  on  either  6ide  of 
the  desk,  but  frequently  he  released  the  desk 
with  his  right  hand  and  rested  it  against  his 
side  where  his  queue  disappeared  into  the 
opening  of  his  blouse.  Sometimes  the  rather 
heavy  spectacles  which  his  Excellency  wore 
seemed  not  to  bring  the  typewriting  clearly 
j  enough  into  his  field  of  vision  and  he  leaned 
■  over  until  his  eyes  were  but  a  few  inches 
from  the  manuscript. 

"There  is  a  general  impression,”  said  his 
Excellency,  “that  China  lias  three  systems 
of  religion  which  are  to  a  cartain  extent 
governmental— Confucianism.  Taotism  and 
Buddhism.  True  it  is  that  the  Government 
recognizes  all  three  of  these  systems,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  they  equally  divide  the 
affections  of  the  Chinese.  The  struggle 
between  them  began  centuries  ago.  C911- 
fueianism  in  the  progress  of  the  competition 
appropriated  to  itself  the  realm  of  the  living, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  for  Taotism  and 
Buddhism  but  the  realm  of  the  dead.  Now, 
on  the  death  of  a  well-to-do  Chinese  it  fre- 
ouently  occurs  that  the  family  employs 
a  Buddhist  or  a  Taotist  priest  to  chant  the 
requiems  for  the  happiness  and  peace  of  the 
dead  man  in  the  future  life.  It  often  happens, 
too.  that  both  Buddhist  and  Taotist  priests 
will  be  seen  in  funeral  processions  and  take 
part  in  all  proceedings  to  do  honor  to  the 
dead.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  idea 
that  the  Chinese  are  always  a  practical 
people,  and  as  we  are  not  sure  what 
religion  is  exactly  right,  we  employ  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  sorts,  so  that  if  one  does 
not  do  the  thing,  the  other  will.  Such  services 
are  looked  upon  as  professional  and  aro 
j  invariably  paid  for.  Of  course  they  are 
J  grounded  in  superstition.  The  strength  of 
I  Buddhism  and  Taotism  is  in  superstition,  and 
I  they  will  grow  weaker  and  weaker  as  the 
(  people  become  more  and  more  intelligent. 

“Confucianism  is  the  soul  and  the  life  of 
I  Chinese  thought  and  action.  It  is  alive. 

I  In  school  we  read  the  classics  of  Confucius 
and  we  are  examined  in  them  with  the  closest 
care  Any  Chinese  who  wants  to  enter  offi¬ 
cial  life  has  to  study  the  classics  of  Confucius. 
Confucianism  binds  all  the  elements  of  the 
empire  into  a.  homogeneous  whole.  It  is 
not  hard  to  find  a  man  offering  Taotist  sacri¬ 
fices  and  who  can  repeat  whole  pages  of 
Taotist  writings  or  Buddhist  writings;  but 
he  regards  these  things  usually  as  having  no 
influence  on  his  life.  If  you  ask  him  what 
he  is  he  will  say  that  he  is  a  follower  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  America  Is  called  Christian  because 
(he  great  preponderance  of  your  people 
follow  the  teachings  of  Christ.  V  ith  equal 
propriety  then,  China  may  be  called  a  Con- 
fncian  country,  for  the  great  preponderance 
of  ov-  people  ace  Goiifucians. 

“What  then  is  Confucianism?  It  is  easier 
to  say  in  a  few  words  what  it  is  not  before  I 
undertake  to  say  wbat  it  is.  It  is  not  really 
a  religion  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Religion  tends  to  bring  a  man  back  from  error 
bv  holding  out  the  prospect  of  everlasting 
punishment  for  wickedness  and  everlasting 
happiness  for  the  good.  It  is  based  on  ever¬ 
lasting  life.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate.  I  wish  that 
it  were  true.  I  hope  that  it.  is  true,  but  all 
the  subtle  reasoning  of  Plato  can  make  it  no 
more  than  a  strong  probability.  I  am  aware 
that  modern  scientific  discoveries  and  trends 
of  thought  have  brought  many  complications 
into  religious  thought  Confucianism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  problems  of  modern 
speculation.  Confucius  would  be  called  an 
agnostic  now.  He  taught  that  there  were 
four  topics  to  be  avoided:  extraordinary 
things,  feats  of  strength,  disorder  and  spirit¬ 
ual  beings.  Perhaps  there  could  not  be  a 
better  illustration  than  his  conversation  with 
one  of  his  disciples  who  asked: 

“  ‘What  shall  I  do  to  render  acceptable 
service  to  spirits?’  ,  ,  ,, 

“  ‘Why  do  you  seek  to  serve  spirits,  was  the 
answer,  ‘while  you  are  not  yet  able  to  serve 

R1<“And  again,  when  one  asked  him  of  death, 
•v'ou  do  not  vet  know  life,'  he  answered; 
Tow  then  shall  vou  know  anything  of  death? 

“Bv  such  guarded  answers  of  Confucius 
we  learn  of  his  attitude  toward  things  super¬ 
natural.  There  is  no  use  m  laying  rude  hands 
on  the  veil  of  death  to  try  to  peep  intq  the 
mystery  beyond.  No  mind  and  no  straining 
of  the  soul  has  ever  been  able  to  add  one 


tittle  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  future 

existence.  Confucius  was  right  in  dismissing 
the  subject  without  giving  a  direct  answer. 
It  has  been  written  that  those  who  discharge 


f  j 


■ili 
things 
nly  to 


-log  have  but  little 
beyond  the.  grave, 
guide  men  through 


all  their  duties  tc 
time  to  attend  ti 
Confucius  sought 
this  world.  ,  , 

„  “By  Confucianism  man. is  regarded  as  a  1 
J  social  institution.  Confucius  treated  of  life 
1  by  considering  the  five  relations.  They  were: 

1  Sovereign  and  subject,  parent  and  enna, 
ft  elder  and  younger  brother,  husband  and  wile, 
j  and  friend  and  friend.  As  to  the  wav  in  which  j 
J  these  five  relations  apply  to  the  life  ol  tne  ( 
H  Chinese  I  will  illustrate  by  taking  an  instance  , 
j  of  the  relation  between  elder  and  younger  i 
,1  brother  or  superior  and  inferor.  Some  years 
.1  ago  I  was  in  Tientsin  ill  is  Excellency  pro-  , 
I  nouncod  the  words  so  that  to  unaccustoniea  ( 
j  ears  they  sounded  like  ‘Chin  Chin  I  v/ith  Earl 
j  Hi  Hung  Chang.  As  you  know,  it  *3  aj'r?a*y 
1  port  where  there  are  Consuls  stationed  to  look 
9  alter  the  interests  of  citizens  of  the  nations 
«  from  which  they  come.  On  one  occasion  the 
,  j  American  Consul  came  to  the  official  residence 
si  of  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang.  He  came  to  the 
|  Yemen  to  see  the  Viceroy  to  request  him  to 
j  do  a  favor.  He  had  heard  that  some  of  the— 

’■i  the  missionaries  -had  got  into  troub.e  in  a 
,1  neighboring  province.  As  a  usual  thing 
:|  missionaries  somehow  do  get  into  trouci-e 
J  [laughter];  that,  is,  unless  they,  are  very  dis- 
*J  creel  and  use  great  tact  they  invariably  get 
d  into  some  sort  of  a  disturbance.  Veil,  this 
14  Consul  came  to  ask  Kan  Li  Hung  Chang,  to 
telegraph  to  the  Governor  of  that  neighbor  ng 
province  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  mis- 


r, 


' 


«  mike  iaj  e 1  y v'  , .  .  -  ,  : ,, 

sionaries.  This  was  out  of  the  district  or 
Earl  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  so  Viceroy  In  said 
that  he  w-as  not  able  to  see  his  way  clear  to 
grant  the  request.  The  Consul  was  persistent, 
but  the  conversation  drifted  off  into  another 
‘What  is  your  age?  asked  the 


channel.  - - - 

Viceroy.  The  American  Consul  was  a  very 
old  man;  I  forget  how  old  he  was  exactly, 
brut  he  was  more  than  70.  Earl  Li  at  that 
time  was  less  than  70. 

“  ‘Oh,’  he  said,  ‘you  are  so  old?  Well. 

w'  •  *•  ---  “  because 
respect 
superior  in 

age.’  This  illustrates  "the  doctrine  of  Con¬ 
fucius  and  how  we  are  guided  by  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Confucius.  . 

"These  five  relations  comprise  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  a  man  may  find  himself  in 
society.  If  he  fulfils  his  duty  in  all  of  them 
he  makes  a  desirable  member  of  society. 
Of  the  five  there  is  especially  to  be  observed 
the  relation  between  tne  parent  and  the  chi.d. 
That  may  be  said  to  be  the  pivot  of  the  system. 

1  cannot  forebear  to  tell  you  a  story  of  the 
life  of  Confucius  to  illustrate  this  relation. 
His  mother  was  a  very  young  woman  when 
she  married  his  father.  She  was  still  in  her 
teens  and  bis  father  was  over  sixty.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  been  married  twice  be¬ 
fore.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  nad  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  all  of  whom  were  daughters.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  had  a  son  who  was  a 
cripple.  He  decided  to  offer  marriage  to 
the  three  daughters  of  the  Yen  family.  .Now, 
Yen  did  not  Took  on  the  old  man  s  suit  with 
disfavor.  He  called  his  daughters  before 
him  and  said  to  them,  ‘He  is  indeed. an  old 
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elder  daughters  remained  silent.  But  the 
youngest  said,  ‘Father,  it  is  for  you  to  decide. 

Thus  she  married  him  and  became  the  mother 
of  Confucius.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
case  of  filial  devotion  to  duty  and  I  am  afraid 
that  not  many  in  this  country  are  so 
governed  bv  their  parents  for  their  own  good. 

It  is  well  for  children  to  obey  their  parents. 
They  may  be  sure  that  what  the  parents  ad¬ 
vise  works  well  and  brings  happiness  with  it. 

“The  aim  of  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
is  to  make  men  good  members  of  society. 
There  are  five  things  required:  Benevolence, 
righteousness,  propriety,  understanding  and 
truthfulness. 

“It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  teachings  in 
of  Confucius  with  those  of  the  founder  of  . 
Christianity.  Christ  said:  .‘But  I  say  unto 
you  that  you  resist  no  evjl;  but  whosoever  f 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  br 
theo  at  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  Bj 
havo  thv  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  j  • 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.’  g9 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  weakness  with  a  ven-  « 
geance.  I  think  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  ?■ 
that,  such  meekness  is  for  the  good  of  society,  jj 
Whosoever  smites  a  man’s  right  cheek  is  a 
dangerous  person  and  needs  no  invitation  j 
to  smite  the  left.  A  man  who  takes  another’s  p£ 
coat  is  a  thief  and  a  robber  and  would  take 
the  c’oak  if  he  could  without  being  asked.  I 
These  sre  persons  not  to  be  permitted  at  -■ 
large  I  perceive,  however,  no  disposition  ' 
among  Christians  to  take  these  words  in  , 
their  literal  sense.  It  is  better  for  the  world  t 
that  they  are  honored  more  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance. 

“Now  compare  them  with  the  words  of 
Confucius:  ‘Do  not.  quarrel  with  those  who 
Offend  you.’  That  is  as  far  as  it  is  good  to 
restrain  yourself. 

•'Again,  Christ  says:  ‘Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you.  do  good  to  them 
that  ho  to  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  de-  r’  ’: 
spitefully  use  yon  and  persecute  you.  For  r.  . 

same?  And  .if  ve  „sflhitfr.  yoy.r  htethron  only,  i 

. '  ••  -  - : 
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the  publicans  so?’ 

“These  are  noble  and  grand  sentiments. 
Such  standards  are  too  high  for  frail  hu¬ 
manity.  There  is  no  chance  that  this  world 
will  ever  attain  them.  ‘Love  thine  enemies’ 
is  Christ’s  command.  But  at  this  moment 
Christian  missionaries  are  crying  for  ven¬ 
geance  by  bloodshed;  Christian  armies  are 
devastating,  ruining,  burning,  pillaging  and 
are  not  pausing  in  their  progress  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  friend  and  enemy— and  are 
not  forbearing  to  carry  away  anything  thev 
can  lay  hands  upon.  What  a  vast  gulf  there 
is  between  profession  and  practice!  Now, 
Confucius  was  asked,  'Shall  I  requite  injury 
with  kindness?’  He  answered,  ‘How,  then, 
would  you  requite  kindness?  Requite  kind¬ 
ness  with  kindness  and  injustice  with  justice.’ 
Be  it  noted  the  requital  is  to  be  just  and  fair 
and  right.  He  did  not  sanction  retaliation 
or  revenge  carried  out  vindictively  as  it 
sometimes  is  by  those  who  profess  to  follow 
the  precepts  of  Christianity 

“Christ  said:  ’And  why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye,  but 
considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  ere?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother, 
Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye; 
and  behold  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye?  Thou 
hypocrite;  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye:  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly 
to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother’s  eye.’ 

“The  above  has  its  parallel  in  the  words 
of  Confucius.  ‘You  must  first  have  good 
qualities  and  then  you  can  require  them  from 
other  people.’ 

“The  most  striking  instance  is  that  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Confucius  said,  ‘Do  hot  to 
others  what  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself.* 
This  was  said  five  hundred  years  before 
Christ  was  borh-  Truly,  it  is  put  in  a  negative 
form,  but,  in  effect,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  lire  doctrine  of  Christ.  Some  hair-split¬ 
ters  consider  that  the  two  utterances  do  not 
express  the  same  idea.  I  consider  that  they 
repress  the  same  thing.  Whether  one  be  a 
perfect  Christian  or  a  perfect  Confucian,  he 
certainly  is  a  good  man-  A  good  Christian 
is  a  good  Confucian  and  a  good  Confucian  is 
a  good  Christian.  A  man  who  follows  the 
teachings  of  Confucius,  though  he  does  not 
do  it  in  preparation  for  the  hereafter,  is  as 
much  entitled  as  One  who  has  been  a  good 
Christian  to  a  happy  hereafter. 

“X  do  not  believe  that  heaven  is  an  exclu¬ 
sive  place,  though  numerous  sorts  of  reli¬ 
gions  trv  to  appropriate  it  as  a  private  park 
for  their  respective  adherents.  It  is  for  oil 
good  men,  irrespective  of  dogmas  and  creeds. 

A  good  Confucian  can  get  to  heaven  as  quick 
as  anv  other  good  man. 

"Now,  the  hold  that.  Confucianism  has  on 
China  is  due  to  its  practicability.  CoDfucius 
stood  himself  as  an  example  of  what  he  de¬ 
sired  man  should  try  to  be.  When  he  found 
that  the  tide  was  against  him  in  public  life 
he  resigned  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
his  disciples.  He  did  not  withdraw  to  the 
wilderness  to  indulge  in  profound  meditations, 
but  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
‘Alas,’  he  said,  'the  birds  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  are  not  companionable. 

If  I  mav  not  associate  with  my  fellow  men, 
what  then  is  there  for  me?’  He  taught  that 
it.  was  the  crowning  glory  to  do  good  for  the 
sake  of  doing  goo’d.  There  is  no  promise 
of  reward;  no  threat  of  punishment.  Do 
good  because  it  is  good.  Happiness  is  the 
effect  of  goodness  and  the  reward  for  it. 

I  admit  that  Confucianism  is  not  as  fascinat¬ 
ing  as  some  other  doctrines  because  it  is 
lacking  in  that  element  of  a  promised  re¬ 
ward.  But  who,  seeing  a  beggar  stretching 
out  his  arms  for  alms,  gives  and  expects  a 
return?  Who  gives  money  to  a  charity  and 
!  expects  to  have  the  money  paid  back  to  him. 

I  tell  you  that.  Confucianism  is  the  highest 
form  of  civilization  and  morality. 

“Agnosticism  is  growing.  The  advance  ot 
)  science  is  loosening  the  hold  of  religion  on 
mahy  of  us.  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  beeoni- 
ing  more  callous,  but  certainly  we  no  longer 
:•  tremble  before  threats  of  divine  punishment. 
This  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  agnosticism  pos¬ 
tered  by  science.  Thus  is  the  world  drifting  j 
unconsciously  toward  Confucianism.  Another 
'  sign  is  the  progress  which  the  idea  ot  a  uni¬ 
versal  religion  is  making  in  the  world.  Five 
,  hundred  years  before  Christ  Confucius  taught 
1  the  gospel  of  peace.  The  day  may  seem 
far  distant  when  the  nations  shall  not  lift 
their  swords  against  one  another.  Yet  we 
have  but  lately  seen  the  first,  step  in  the  way 
of  universal  peace:  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.  I  regard  all  these  things 
as  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of 
1  Confucius.  His  followers  are  not  confined 
to  China  alone.  There  are  many  Confucians 
:  in  Japan  and  Corea.  This  doctrine  has  not 
'  been  carried  forward  by  armed  conquest  or 
i  by  the  agency  of  force.  No  trail  of  blood 
marks  the  progress  of  Confucianism.  We 
have  sent  no  missionaries  with  armies  to 
follow  them  if  trouble  should  occur,  as  it  must 
inevitablv  occur  with  aggressive  prosely¬ 
tizing.  The  power  of  Confucianism  is  ex¬ 
ercised  not  through  awe  and  terror,  but. 
through  voluntary  submission  of  tne  heart. 


Dr.  Silverman  Criticises  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  Statesman’s  Recent 
Lecture  on  Confucius. 


UPHOLDS  MOSAIC  SYSTEM 


Declares  Precepts  of  the  Chinese  Sage 
and  of  Christ  Are  Antedated 
by  Those  of  Moses. 


i  hose  ot  Moses.  ^  ,  . 
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At  the  Temple  Bmanu-El,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Forty-third  street.  Dr.  Joseph  Silverman  i 
took  as  ids  text  yesterday  morning  the  recent 
discussions  by  Wu  Ting-fang,  the  Chinese 
Minister,  and  Professor  Felix  Adler  concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Confu¬ 
cianism.  In  his  discourse  Dr.  Silverman 
sought  to  show  that  both  Chinese  and  Chris¬ 
tian  codes  of  ethics  had  sprung  originally 
from  Moses  and  were  intimately  con¬ 
nected  in  most  essentials  with  the  Hebrew 
system  of  morals. 

“Minister  Wu,”  said  Dr.  Silverman,  in  com¬ 
paring  Chinese  and  Christian  ethics  asserts 
that  many  of  the  best  precepts  of  Jesus,  like 
the  Golden  Rule,  had  already  been  uttered 
bv  Confucius  five  hundred  years  before;  and 
Professor  Adler,  in  his  summary  ox  YVu 
Ting-fang’-s  lecture,  says  that  ‘regarding  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  coming  from  a  wise 
man,  and  not  as  the  diets  of  a  divine  being, 
they  must  be  held  to  constitute  the  most 
perfect  moral  system  known.  . 

“I  take  these  words  as  they  weie  report¬ 
ed  and  am  surprised  to  find  that  both  of 
these  lecturers,  with  all  their  erudition,  could 
Attempt to  weak’  analytically  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ethics  without  in  the  lea ‘s*  r®feT^^| 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  utterances 
of  Moses  who  lived  about  twelve  hundred 
years  before  Jesus  and  about  seven  hundred 
years  before  Confucius. 

PLACED  SIDE  BV  SIDE. 

<<T  want  to  place  these  three  great  relig- 
,  *  toaShefs  and  leaders  side  by  side  with- 

out  disparagement  to  any  one  ofjhonn  Nor 

“  The  tamSS  on  tho  Mount  contain,  no 

thv  coat  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 
MiAsteryWu  characterized  this  ethical  pre- 
Sjc  ‘meekness  with  a  vengeance  re- 
cJtJsu  Tf  impractical  and  inapplicable  to 

I  thut Confucius,S  ‘Do1  n otoqu^r^l^ vdt t hose  > 

'  W“Fo°rffmy%art  I  -consider’ this  precept  of  Com 

fU<ft9o  ‘quarrel  ^h^offend  us  is 

almost  klentical  with  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 

Si“The%rinciple  of  non-resistance  as  pre- 
qprmon  on  the  Mount  is  sub- 
SenTvi  f  It  seeks  to  abrogate  all 

v.ersiVe  Of  a  l  just  human  punishment 

?  v  wrongdoing  It  reveals  clearly  the'  in- 
ULmn  the  Nazarene  teacher  to  separate 
tention  Of  the  established  govern- 

meni/r  wen  the  Christian  world  has  never 
taken 'this  command  seriously,  and  it  has  for 
almost  two  thousand  years  remained  a  dead 

letter.  THE  golden  ixule. 

“Finally  I  mention  the  chief  precept  of  the 
_  F  L  the  Mount,  the  one  that  is  often 
Sermon  on  very  groundwork  of  Chris- 

r,eferr?hW  namely  The  Golden’Rule,  ‘What- 

tlan  ethics,  Y.  have  men  do  unto 

soever  therefore  ye  wo uiq  them_,  This 

y°m  tbTchlnesT  Minister  esteems  very  high- 
rule  1  v  that  it  ranks  with  the  saying' 

lymch  Confucius  pronounced  five  hundred 
which  Coni  ,  ,D,0  not  do  unto  others 

“? K  ««  them  to  do  u„to  your- 

Self-’  _ _  -C. _ _ _ — .  I. . 


“Waiving  the  difference  be:  ween  the  positive 
and  negative  forms  of  these  utterances  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  express  the  very 
essence  of  all  ideal  conduct.  But  the  point 
that  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  simply  the  fact 
which  is  so  often  overlooked,  that  this  Qo'.den 
Rule  Is  not  of  Chinese  or  of  Christian  origin, 
hut  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  while  there  may  be 
some  excuse  for  overlooking  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  some  of  the  lesser  precepts  we  have 
to-dav  examined,  there  can  be  none  In  the 
case  of  this  fundamental  principle  of  all 
ethics.’’  . . . . . . . .  . 


MINISTER  WU  ON  CONFUCIUS. 

He  Takes  the  Kev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt  Sharply 
to  Task  for  Criticism. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  27.— Wu  Ting- 
fang  addressed  3,000  persons  to-day  in  Horti- 
j  cultural  Hall.  He  oame  here  as  a  guest  of 
j  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  to  discuss 
j  Confucius  and  Mencius,  the  great  sages  of 
j  the  Orient.  After  reviewing  the  times  and 
j teachings  of  the  Chinese  philosophers  Mr. 
j  Wu  took1  occasion  to  make  reply  to  the  min¬ 
isters  who  severely  criticised  his  addreas  on 
|  "Confucius  and  Christianity”  at  Carnegie 
j  Hall,  New  York,  in  November  last.  His  reply 
j  was  directed  more  particularly  to  the  Rev. 

I  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt,  who,  without  having  read 
j  the  full  text  of  the  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wu,  took  occasion  to  criticise  not  only  the 
logic  of  the  Chinese  Minister,  but  his  state¬ 
ments  of  fact. 

In  no  uncertain  words  Mr.  Wu  called  Mr. 
Hoyt  to  account  in  a  studied  review  of  the 
facts. 

"A  few  gentlemen  in  this  city,”  he  said, 
“thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  thunder 
against  Confucius  and  Confucianism  from 
the  pulpit  as  if  by  a  sort  of  agreement.  As 
j  ministers  of  the  Gospel  they  were  perfectly 
1  right  in  coming  forward  to  the  defence  of 
:  the  Christian  religion  when  they  felt  that 
!  an  unjust  attack  had  been  made  upon  their 
;  cherished  conceptions.  But  from  the  criti- 
|  cisms  they  made  on  my  address  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  seen  only  incomplete  and  in- 
!  accurate  accounts  of  it  in  the  newspapers, 

'  and  did  not  have  before  them  its  full  text. 

“X  am  sure  that  If  they  had  read  the  ad- 
dress  as  I  delivered  it  they  would  not  have 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  join  issue  with  me, 
ii  so  I  do  not  feel  that  their  remarks  call  for 
8  any  reply  from  me.  But  lest  a  false  im- 
I  pression  may  have  gone  forth  in  regard  to 
1  that  address  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
j  a  few  words  upon  it  by  way  of  explanation. 
J  “It  is  reported  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
1  of  Dec.  17  that  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  on 
foreign  missions,  delivered  on  the  day  before, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt  of  the  Epiphany 
Baptist  Church  said  in  regard  to  my  address: 
1  ‘It  is  a  common  cry  that  missionaries  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  recent  trouble  in  China. 

I  Minister  Wu  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
j  I  prefer  to  accept  the  statements  made  by 
i  Li  Hung  Chang  in  this  country  in  1806,  when 
he  declared  that  missions  had  greatly  aided 
I  the  intellectual  development  of  China.  I 
i  would  like  to  know  what  Minister  Wu  has  to 
I  sav  in  reply  to  that  ’  ,.  , 

"I  assume,”  continued  the  Chinese  diplo- 
1  mat  "that  the  doctor’s  words  are1  quoted 
i  correctly,  for  I  have  seen  nothing  contra- 
;  diotory.  Now  the  doctor  has  done  me,  though 
I  unwittingly,  a  great  injustice.  Since  he 
|  wants  a  replv  from  me,  I  have  no  hesitation 
|  in  giving  him  one.  I  indorse  every  word 
;i  Earl  Li  has  said.  To  prove  that  I  am  sin¬ 
cere  in  what  I  say  now,  I  beg  to  reler  the 
doctor  to  an  address  I  delivered  on  the  20th 
of  November  last  In  New  Century  Hall  in 
this  city,  before  the  American  Academy, 
on  the  causes  of  the  unpopularity  ot  for¬ 
eigners  in  China.”  . 

The  Minister  here  quoted  from  his  former 
address,  in  which  he  said  that  charges  that 
the  missionaries  are  the  sole  cause  of  the 
anti-foreign  feeling  are  unfair  and  showed 
their  great  benefit  to  the  ooiintry  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  medicine.  He  added  : 

"I  suppose  the  doctor  had  not  read  tnai 
American  Academy  address,  or  if  so  haci 
forgotten  it.” 


CHINESE  MINISTER’S 
RESPONSIVE  REMARKS! 

ANSWERS  CRITICISM  ATTRIB¬ 
UTED  TO  LOCAL  CLERGYMEN 


Mr.  Wit  Expounds  and  Defends  Con¬ 
fucianism  and.  Incidentally*  Re- 
plies  to  Remarks  Ascribed  to  Rev. 
Dr.Wayland  Hoyt. 

W  - (?6t 

At  t/he  conclusion  of  an  address  yester-  i 
day  morning  in  Horticultural  Hall  on  §3 
“’Confucius  and  Mencius,”  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  Ethical  Culture,  Chinese  Minis-  f 
ter  Wu  Ting  Fang  took  occasion  to  reply  M 
to  some  criticisms  publicly  made  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere  of  a  lecture  on  “Con- 
fucianism”  he  made  a  month  ago  in  New 
York  city. 

“A  few  clergymen  in  this  city,”  he  said, 
"thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  thun-  | 
der  against  Confucius  and  Confucianism 
from  the  pulpit  as  if  by  a  sort  of  agree-  |.j 
merit.  As  ministers  of  the  Gospel  they  || 
were  perfectly  right  in  coming  forward  h 
to  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion 
when  they  felt  that  an  unjust  attack  had 
been  made  upon  theii  cherished  concep¬ 
tions.  But  from  the  criticisms  they  made 
on  my  address  it  was  evident  they  had 
seen  only  incomplete  und  inaccurate  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  did 
not  have  before  them  its  rUjl  text.  I  am 
sure  that,  if  they  had  read  th^address  as 
I  delivered  it,  they  would  not  have  thought 
it,  necessary  to  join  issue  with  me;  so  I 
do  not  feel  that  their  remarks  call  for  any 
reply  from  me.  But,  lest  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  may  have  gone  forth  in  regard  to 
that  address.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  it  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation. 

“'It  is  reported  in  a  Philadelphia  news¬ 
paper  of  December  IT  that  In  the  course 
of  a  sermon  on  foreign  missions  delivered 
on  the  day  before  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland 
Hoyt,  of  the  Epiphany  Baptist  Church, 
said  in  regard  to  my  address:  ‘It  is  a 
common  cry  that  missionaries  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  recent  trouble  in  China. 
Minister  Wu  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  I  prefer  to  accept  the  statements 
made  by  LI  Hung  Chang  in  this  country 
in  1896,  when  he  declared  that  missions 
had  greatly  aided  the  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  of  China.  1  would  like  to  know 
what  Minister  Wu  has  to  say  in  reply  to 
that.’ 

‘I  assume,”  continued  the  Chinese  diplo- 
I  mat,  “that  the  Doctor's  words  are  quoted 
correctly,  for  I  have  seen  nothing  contra¬ 
dictory.  Now,  the  Doctor  has  done  me, 
though  unwittingly,  a  ,  great  _  injustice. 
Since  he  wants  a  repAyTGsbm  .  me,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  him  one.  I  en¬ 
dorse  every  word  that  Earl  Li  has  said. 
To  prove  that  I  am  sincere  in  what  I  say 
now,  I  beg  to  refer  the  Doctor  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  I  delivered  on  the  20th  of  November 
last,  in  New  CentuVy  Hall  in  this  city, 
before  the  American  Academy,  on  the 
causes  of  the  Unpopularity  of  foreigners 
|  in  China.” 

The  Minister  here  quoted  from  his  for- 
I  mer  address,  in  which  he  said  that  charges 
I  that  the  missionaries  are  the  sole  cause 
of  the  anti-foreign  feeling  are  unfair,  and 
showed  their  great  benefit  to  the  country 
In  education  and  medicine.  “From  this,” 
he  continued,  “you  will  notice  that  I  spoke 
of  the  missionaries  in  China  in  almost  the 
same  words  as  those  attributed  to  Earl 
Li  by  Dr.  Hoyt  in  his  sermon.  I  suppose 
1  the  Doctor  had  not  read  that  American 
!  Academy  address,  or  if  so  he  had  forgot- 
I  ten  it.” 

In  reply  to  charges  that  the  Minister 
represented  the  missionaries  as  crying 
for  vengeance,  Mr.  Wu  read  his  exact 
words  from  the  Carnegie  Hall  address, 
with  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
used  the  words  "some  missionaries,”  not 
including  the  entire  body.  “Whether  this 
statement  is  true  or  not,”  he  said,  “I 
leave  it  to  be  decided  my  any  one  who  has 
kept  track  of  the  run  of  things  in  China, 
as  published  in  the  newspapers  from  day 
to  day. 

‘It  seems  strange  that  some  clergymen 
should  resent  any  attempt  to  compare 

mim 


Christianity  wft'H  other  statements  of  be¬ 
lief.  If  a  thing  is  really  good  it  will  stand 
criticism,  just  as  gold  will  come  out  of 
the  fiercest  fire  muck  brighter  for  the 
roasting.  Confucianism  is  tolerant.  All 
the  good  is  not  found  in  one  faith  or 
one  creed.  As  men  become  more  and  more 
educated  and  civilized,  they  ought  to  be 
more  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
I  believe  that  religions  teach  men  to  do 
good.  If  every  man  would  really  try  to 
act  up  to  the  doctrines  enjoined  by  his 
religion,  this  world  would  be  far  better. 
There  would  then  be  less  crimes  committed. 
There  would  be  fewer  wars;  there  would 
be  more  lasting  peace.  There  would  be 
less  selfishness  and  more  fraternal  feel¬ 
ing.” 

Rev. Dr.  Hoyt  Says  He  Was  Misqnoted 

When  shown  the  above  report  of  Minis¬ 
ter  Wu’s  remarks,  Rev.  Dr.  Hoyt  dictat¬ 
ed  the  following  statement: 

“I  was  very  careful  to  say  in  my  ser¬ 
mon  in  everything  that  I  said  that  Mr. 
Wu  was  ‘reported’  as  saying  so.  I  cut 
out  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  and  pasted  on  my  manuscript  the 
things  he  was  alleged  to  have  said,  in 
order  that  I  might  make  no  mistake  as  to 
the  report,  and  I  was  especially  careful 
to  say  that  he  was  ‘reported.’  Further,  I 
did  not,  in  any  wise,  challenge  him  to  any 
answer.  I  have  been  misreported  as  say¬ 
ing  so. 

“In  reference  to  the  vengeance  matter, 
I  was  again  especially  careful  to  say,  ‘as 
his  Excellency,  Chinese  Minister  Wu,  is 
reported  as  saying.’  I  find  this  clipped 
from  the  newspaper  report,  and  pasted  in 
my  manuscript: 

“  ‘At  this  moment  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  are  calling  for  bloodshed  and  ven¬ 
geance.’ 

“I  took  simply  the  report,  and  was  es¬ 
pecially  careful  to  say  ‘as  reported,’  in 
order  that  I  might  be  entirely  just  and 
right.”  ■-uuMiivraK1:.’  - -  -  - 

FELIX  ADLER  REPLIES  TO  WU. 


I 


He  Think*  the  Chinese  Minister  Misinterpret* 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Felix  Adler's  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  reply  to  Minister  Wu  Ting-fang’s 
recent  lecture,  wherein  he  ooinpared  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  Confucianism.  Minister  Wu 
contended  that  the  religion  of  Confucius  was 
more  practical  than  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
He  maintained  that  the  commandments  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  while 
noble  and  splendid  in  sentiment,  were  far  too 
high  for  frail  humanity  to  fulfill.  Dr.  Adler 
pointed  out  as  showing  the  rrowth  of  tolera¬ 
tion  in  religious  views  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  protests  on  the  part  of  some 
clergymen,  there  had  been  no  remonstrance 
against  Minister  Wu’s  criticisms.  Had  such 
a  thing  happened  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Adler 
said,  denunciations  would  have  been  heard 
on  all  sides.  ,  .  , 

“How  can  we  account  for  the  marks  of  favor 
with  which  Mr.  Wu’s  words  have  been_ almost 
everywhere  received?"  he  asked.  "In  the 
first  place,  a  broader  tolerance  now  exists 
than  has  ever  been  known  before.  In  the 
matter  of  religion  free  speech  is  expressed 
everywhere.  It  is  felt  that  a  follower  of 
Confucius  has  a  right  to  e  press  his  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  teachings  of  his  master  and  has 
a  right  to  state  the  grounds  for  his  preference 
so  long  as  lie  does  not  speak  in  disparagement 
of  opinions  held  by  others.  Mr  Wu’s  address 
was  consummately  moderate  in  tone,  although 
by  no  means  lacking  in  plainness  ol  meaning. 

Dr  Adler  said  that  like  many  other  persons, 
the  Chinese  Minister  had  interpretated  too 
literally  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
true  meaning  of  that  sermon  could  not  be 
acquired  by  a  mere  reading  of  the  three  pages 
which  it  occupied  In  the  Bible.  It  required 
protracted  study  to  understand  it  as  it  should 
be  understood.  Christ's  commands  1  hat 
“Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also.”  and  “If 
anv  man  sue  thee  at  law  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also,"  and  'Who¬ 
soever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile  go  with 
him  twain,"  Dr.  Adler  said  should  not  be 
taken  literally.  Rotten  self-esteem  was 
one  of  the  elements  ot  the  baser  nature  of 
man  Individuals  sought  to  demonstrate 
their  superiority  by  oppressing  others,  by 
exhibiting  their  power.  What  Christ  taught 
bv  the  commands  referred  to.  Dr.  Adler 
held,  was  that  the  victim  of  power  should 
In  effect  turn  to  his  oppressor  and  say:  “You 
can  do  these  things  as  often  as  you  like,  but 
vou  cannot  be  mv  superior,  lou  can  only 
be  my  superior  by  raising  yourself."  Dr 
Adler  maintained  that  the  ethical  standard 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount'  was  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  other  teachings,  and  that  the 
movement  which  Christ  initiated  was  the 
grandest  which  the  world  had  ever  seen. 


CHINESE  VIEW  OF  LOVE 

(Ng  Poon  Chew  in  Chinese  Annual.) 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  diffei- 
ence  existing  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  American  people  than  that  betwe  n 
their  ideas  of  love.  In  fact  we  Chinese 
do  not  believe  in  love,  for  we  are  n'H 
tickly,  sentimental  creatures,  but  cold 
philosophical,  fatalistic  beings,  We 
arrange  our  matrimonial  affairs 
through  hard  reasoning  and  not 
through  the  tender  -passion. 

To  us  marriage  is  a  serious  business 
of  the  head,  and  not  a  light  affair  of 
the  heart.  In  these  matrimonial  trans-  . 
actions  we  apply  the  most  rigid,  keen, 
calculating  business  principles,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  so  successful  m  t  ie 
marriage  enterprise,  as  we  have  never 
been  buncoed  by  Cupid  at  the  game  of 

We.  never  pay  homage  at  the  altar 
of  this  stupid,  brainless,  yellow  kid 
the  disturber  of  peace,  the  breaker  of 
hearts,  the  destroyer  of  homes  and  ti.e 
.remoter  of  affinity  stock  companies. 
Ve  cannot  tolerate  his  presence  in 
China-  as  China  is  not  a  land  of  lovers 
Consequently  the  cool,  quiet  hours  ot 
our  midsummer  nights  are  not  disturo- 
ed  or  spoiled  by  hot  air  from  the  woo¬ 
ing  and  cooing  of  sentimental  creat- 
U£GS. 

We  do  not  believe  in  love,  for  love 
is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
It  is  net  even  a  thing  nor  sub  tapee. 
ft  is  simply  the  product  of  an  idle 
brain,  the  outgrowth  of  a  drowsy  mind. 

It  is  inconstant  and  unsubstantial,  for 
,  its  quantitative  and  qualitative  char¬ 
acter  changes  with  the  changes  of 
scenery  and  environment,  and  its 
I  drawing  and  binding  power  increases 
:  or  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  subject  and  object  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Love  is  the  anthithesis  of  reason; 
for  man  sees  with  reason  and  only 
feels  with  love,  and  it  is  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  form  of  brainstorm.  Love  is  a 
symptom  of  a  disordered  stomach.  It 
is  a  deadly  contagious  disease,  for  it 
turns  the  strongest  head  and  makes 
the  wisest  man  a  fool.  Indeed  there 
is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool  who  is  af¬ 
fected  with  amoritis  When  a  man 
has  contracted  this  love  disease  and 
is  under  is  influence  lie'  acts  in  the 

(most  idiotic  manner  and  performs  all 
sorts  of  antics,  all  of  which  he  en¬ 
tirely  renounces  and  repudiates  when 
he  is  free  from  its  hypnotic  spell. 

Now  are  we  peculiar  because  we  do 
not  agree  with  you  in  regard  to  the 
idea  of  love?  But  alas!  the  worlc. 
is  changing,  and  China  is  changing 
with  it;  the  old  time  proven  ideas  are 
fast  giving  way  to  the  new,  and  our 
young  people  are  being  converted  to 
the  worship  of  the  blind  god,  and  from 
now  there  will  likely  be  more  love  in 
our  courtships  and  divorces  in  our 
i  matrimony. 


U  ^at  is  BuddhiS'*  in  fian?  A  compound  of  Agnosticism,  Demon 
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"orsVip  and  superstitious  idolatry.  The  poetic  sentimentalism  palmed 
off  on  Chicafeo  audiences  last  year  no  more  resembles  Siamese  .Buddhism 
then  - irtv  wallowing  pig  resembles  a  mastiff.  Talk  about  Brother- 
hood  -  "fe  Believe  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  -  that's  why  we  are  here. 
But  we  stand  for  the  Name  given  above,  every  name,  whereby  we  ^ust  be 
s  vfi.  T.et  some  of  our  oratorical  D. DU  who  have  been  devoting  them- 
selves  so  magnanimously  to  the  subject  of  the  brotherhood  of  Rations 
cone  out  here  end  see  some  of  th.tr  little  brothers.  vc  ill  oar- 
(>;,  for  six  months  gratis  for  the  sake  o*'  insuring  the-  ’roe  h'-not- 
forth  honing  their  peace.  Romanism  as  interpreted  by  V»r.  SatoiU 
ana  some  American  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  etc.,  Is  oot.  t-i  0 

t,w  es  iver  to  the- -heathen  is  quite  another  thing.  ■>'ould  that  se  r  • 

h  .  .1  the  Church  Of  RO--  V*a.  id  U  >,i  1 

tri  rorR  is  one  for  .vor.en  and  children.  Thank  God  for  the  o- 

the  cowards  that  call  themselves  men* 


C 


it 


children,  but  shame  on 


“The  Chinese  believe  that  every  one  has  three  souls.  At 
•  the  moment  of  death  (which  they  call  the  breaking  of  the  three-inch 


breath, )  one  of  these  souls  enters  the  unseen  world  and  goes  to  judg- 


t  ment;  one  resides  in  the  wooden  tablet,  the  spirit’s  throne  as  it  is 


/.  Wf. 


called,  which  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  either  in  some 

.  ••  i  •  9 


recess  of  the  house  or  in  the  ancestral  temple;  and  the  third  goes  with 


f.  •  ' 


the  corpse  into  the  grave. 


’"‘V:  ,-\  S ,!  FflH 

Chinese  brought  into  the  Kingdom  of  be  rather  damaging  to  Western  pride 

-  H  if  _  Z 4-  -  ^  n  t  /in  n  f  -Cc\  r»4-  f  n  t  f  Vli 
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Chinese  theatricals,  impersonating  Westerners,  Koreans,  Japs,  Indians,  Officials,  Priests, 
Idle  fellows  on  the  street,  etc.,  Suchien,  China. 


;  our  Master. 


Occasionally  we  hear  one  of  the 
Chinese  Christians,  while  leading  in 
public  prayer,  offer  a  special  petition 
dor  the  “benighted  nations  of  Europe,” 
inch  are  engaged  in  war.  This  may 


but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Chinese  are  beginning  to  see  somethin 
wrong  in  connection  with  a  war  car 

D  # 

ried  on  between  Christian  nations. 
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Sutsien,  North  Kiangsu ,  China. 
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RESIDENT  YUAN  SHI  KAI’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NATION 
REGARDING  THE  SACRIFICE  TO  CONFUCIUS. 

Translated  by  Prof.  Andrew  Allison. 

By  no  means  is  this  to  be  made  the  Scate  religion. 

OR  thousands  of  years  China  has 
always  laid  her  foundations  in 
morality.  Among  all  the  prin 


■Am 


ciples  of  government,  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  family,  the  customs  of 
societjq  there  is  not  one  that  was  not 


^  first  promulgated  by  the  early  schol¬ 
ars.  From  the  Emperor  on  down 


throughout  society,  order  or  confusion 
in  the  State  has  depended  upon  these, 
and  according  to  the  exercise  or  non¬ 
use  of  these  principles  has  come  suc- 
cess  or  failure.  But  the  doctrines  of 
"  Confucius  perennially  new,  are  as 
broad  as  heaven;  he  arose  in  the  Han 
Dynasty,  and  while  his  sacrifices 
ceased  in  the  days  of  T’ang,  yet  the 
fragrant  smoke  of  their  sacrificial 


dishes  will  be  the  ensign  of  ten  thou 
sand  generations  of  scholars. 

The  Government  and  the  people! 
resting  on  his  principles,  might  yet  b(V 
unshaken.  But  after  the  passing  ol 
Sui  and  Tang,  scholars  began  to  leaiB 
toward  empty  wordiness,  instead  ol  | 
seeking  the  firm  footing  of  truth,  am  i 
gradually  they  became  corrupted,  anc  | 
morals  declined.  From  the  time  otvj 
changing  the  form  of  government  vj 
these  have  been  foolish  and  undiscern-|.l 
ing  persons  who  have  misinterpreted|-| 
liberty  and  equality,  and,  overstepping® 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  have  givenB 
themselves  to  license.  Right  principles! . 
have  declined,  and  men  have  desired| 
to  run  in  by-paths.  The  State  almostc| 
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aud  'vhat  Mr.  A,Idrews  says"fShi“fs^-  C'  F'  Aad«ws 

<ributer',oGMrhlAndrewr:e"tlgrhering  L°ndon  Paid  this 
friendship  between  Charlie  Andrews  and"  uds'  bl“  ,he 
deep.  It  was  love  at  Brst  sight  when  I  h  ^fi  '  ’S  sPeciall5’ 
you  ask  me  whether  I  have  1  , hlm  first.at  Durban, 

about  his  fundamental  position  1  an',  axity  or  indifference 

«  Yd -"fhe-  ^  ^  ioYe 
the  FedtatlhCo!1SnaB„lktinAndreWS  SayS  °f  hin,self 

was  eightM“y““Uo|adC,'lt'\har'iimeC|'riStian'  be?an  when  1 
ent  to  all  religion  and  falhW  int  'vaf  Srowin&  ^differ- 

wrecked  „,v  ^  I'T 

pray!  t  T"  S edroh„°f  “  '  ^l.’down  t 

Holy  Prince IT,  V!  overwhelming  sense  of  God's 

my  own  evil  life.  1  CriJd  “out"'  err’6/™-6 -a  b"owtd.f!e  of 

!™tXt  riar- - 

The  voice  of  fh/a  g  ^  as,  consciolls  of  a  divine  peace 
in  Place  of  darkness  an?!^  loVe’ 

S2?®  & 

wL:YJe  "Ho,y  Tirit/be  ^eXnGM,h^ 

and  flooded  mTwhfofeeaff  a"d>  forgiveness  ca me  back  to  me 
more  than  fortsMbree  h,e  "“d  J°>’'  Since  that  time,  during 

^  — r>a. 

i”epi^i3i?,ive  dre*"” 

find  strength  hSrfSi  Him'  <1-ite  consciously,  I 

version  "wi!  b<!  o'1''?'1  "be,.her  ,his  experience,  since  my  con- 

-  'a  ,,  °  Lh!',3t  5  °"n  Peraona  I  Presence  and  in 

vsriat  waj  it  has  been  related  to  God. 

mv  ronl.r  cUld  S'  anS*’!5in  this  way.  In  all  that  followed 
,  1  J  5rs,on»  Christ  and  God  became  one  single  thonght  I 
d'd  not  separate  them.  Thereafter,  whenever  I  thorfgh,  o! 
r‘,  •  '"o':"1,  ways,  I  could  not  think  of  God  apart  from 

ins  ’  or  Whilst  apart  from  God.  Christ  also  became  to  me 
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Other  Charges  Answered  —  Car  ^ 
ca!  Literature  No  Authority- “nU 
B;r°n^  Absurd  Assertions -L^ 
Buddhist  Catechism -Baron  kH 
e.y’s  Analogies.  3clt- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mail  and  Express: 

I  have  noticed  various  communica  , 
from  Baron  Harden  Hickey  upon  the  rel,  <?DS 
of  Christianity  tp  Buddhism.  He  beal?ion 
eayiug,  “I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  tha!  Lby 

Sid  ?:my  ln/f?tion  t0  make  an  atta,  Y ls 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  as  they  are  expou  k .°? 

by  a  large  number  of  honest  and  com  Kied 
tious  men;  my  object  is  only  to  show  :’®n‘ 

anal,°Ki0S  exist  ng  between  Jbe 
Buddhistic  and  the  Christian  legend.”  Ybe 
Olcott  when  entering  with  Mme,  Blava  C,0l‘ 
upon  this  same  crusade,  frankly  avowe.  ,SYy 
purpose  to  “tear  Christianity  to  tatters  ”  ^bls 
The  assumption  that  Christ  became  a/  f  , 
lower  of  Buddha  is  not  new.  There  lies  b{/01" 
me  a  “Buddhist  Catechism”  by  Subh<r°r0 


t  Wed 
age, 
,  Idh- 


which  makes  the  same  allegation,  it  dec  if™’ 
that  the  fundamental  tenets  and  the  per-/41"6* 
character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  a  L°na! 
Buddhist  origin;”  that  “Jesus  was  an  GJt°f 
and  attained  Nirvana.”  Harden  Hie’ ■Cjra,t 
further  and  calls  him  the  Maibreyeh  Jp1 33 
Buddha  predicted.  There  hrey  „  fK’m 
truths  mingled  with  Baron  Hiekev’s  /  f®W 
ments,  which)  hcndilisfonsV  ft  is^froTtAp' 
Y  .■  "  Vouise  was  established  betp0-? 

India  and  tTreece  by  the  conquests  of  Ale 
der,  327  B.  C.  A  few  references  to  Ini  'een 
customs  are  found  in  Strabo,  Arrian  can- 
Plmy  but  it  is  the  wildest  assumption  lian 
an  influence  which  was  so  faint  even  in  and 
great  commercial  marts  reached  and  mo  iha 
the  peasant  population  of  a  Judean  vilj  th< 
or  that  the  influence  was  distinctively  Bu, 
istic. 

Again,  it  is  true  that  asceticism  prove 
throughout  the  East,  but  that  the  fasting 
i  Christ  was  borrowed  from  Buddhism  is 
j  turd  Moses  fasted  forty  days  in  Sinai  ce 
i  ries  before  Buddha  was  born.  Besides,  Ini 
j  f®(:evt,ICom,  belonged  to  Brahmanism,  and 
;  to  the  Buddha.  It  was,  indeed,  practiced 
:  the  Essenes,  as  it  was  also  by  the  anc 
I  £r“,df’  u®**PefUTlans.  the  Mexicans 
1  eveu  the  Hottentots.  Among  the  Jews  tl 
was  an  ascetic  school  of  prophets  at  Gi 
centunes  before  Buddha’s  time. 

ihe  field  of  controversy  on  which  Ba 
Hickey  draws  bis  sword  has  been  fought  c 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the  para] 
which  he  presents  have  been  exploded  c 
and  over  again.  A  century  ago  Lieut,  i 
ford  espoused  the  theory  that  the  entire  ci 
ization  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece  and  Ro1 
including  Christianity,  had  come  from  In- 
Be  importuned  the  Pundits  to  search, 
manuscripts,  and  for  a  consideration  they  i 
the  demand.  _  He  filled  the  magazines 
Europe  with  his  discoveries.  But  at  last 
was  constrained  to  confess  publicly  that 
had  been  the  dupe  of  Brahman  fraud. 

jacoliot’s  attempt. 

A  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Jacoliot 
made  a  similar  attempt  in  our  own  ti: 
aiming  to  show  that  the  life  of  Christ  wakas 
plagiarism  upon  the  story  of  the  Hime, 
Krishna  He,  too,  collected  manuscripts  is  a 
translated  them,  but  Prof.  Max  Muller  idu 
honeycombed  his  pompous  displays  of  (md 
ental  learning  and  remanded  him  to  the  sSbas 
category  of  dupes  with  Lieut.  Wilford.  !)ri- 
the  fifth  volume  of  “Chips  from  a  Gernme 
Workshop”  he  says:  “Much  of  the  so-call  In 
Sanskrit  is  not  Sanskrit  at  all,  and  Jacoliilian 
ancient  Vedic  quotations  are  not  Vedic  tied 
n°t  ancient;  they  simply  belong  to  the  fit’s 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  uid 

•  j  i  ■  i  | 


afoPwpfiyry adopted  tnesanm  cat Jics, 


alleging  that  many  things  in  the  li.eof  Christ 
hftii  been  anticipated  bv  Pvthflvnr»<^  \  1  , 
Juiia  Dmnna,  wife  of  geverus,  prompted ’pfffb 
ostratus  to  work  nn  «  in«  l  ,■  .  ...  1.  u.  Pu 
I’yana,  which 
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up  a  ine  of  Apollonius 
Christ’  /..TfiTk  Sh“  r  I2iltch  tbe  history 

Christ.  (  Uhlborn  s  Conflict,”  etc.)  The  v 
latest  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Cliri.sti 
lty  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Areas 
India,  who  allege  that  the  Westmins 
*\om  them  ““  st01cu  ltf3  doctrinal  stateme 

ICSK-SaMJlUle.  in  donb' 
v->  whether  the  copying  from  Buddha)  „ 
changed  upon  Christ  and  His  immediate  <# js. 
ciples  or  upon  the  “creed  mongers  of  Alex. 
andria”  at  a  later  day,  or  whether  all  were 
concerned  in  the  fraud.  He  thinks  that  thlere 
is  no  doubt  that  Christ  studied  Bud<lhjsm 
and  became  a  disciple,  and  that  Buddhist 
fluence  widely  prevailed  in  Palestine, 
implies  that  the  Gospel  history  was  in 
outset  strongly  colored  bjr  the  Buddhist 
rative,  and  that  Christ  himself  adapted 
events  oi'  his  life  to  the  Buddhist  story, 
emphads,  however,  is  put  upon  the  plagiar 
of  the  Alexandrine  “creed  mongers.”  In 


plying  as  briefly  as  possible  to  Baron  Hie  tev 
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1  shall  endeavor  to  cover  all  these  imp 
tions. 

THE  CHARGES  OF  PLAGIARISM. 

1.  In  strong  contrast  with  these  cheap 
sertious  of  Alexandrine  corruption 
plagiarism  is  the  irank  admission  ofi^p 
keen  critics  as  Renan,  Weiss,  Volki[UU. 
Schenkel  and  Hitzig  that  the  Gospel  stor.  'ay 
we  have  it,  was  written  during  a  general’j0I1 
in  which  some  of  the  companions  of  J 
still  lived.  Renan  says  of  Mark’s  G< 
that  “it  is  lull  of  minute  observat 
coming,  doubtless,  from  an  eye-witn 
and  ne  asserts  that  Matthew,  M 
and  Luke  were  written  “in  substant 
their  present,  form  by  the  men  whose  m( 
they  near.”  These  Gospels  were  the  woi 
men  who  knew  Jesus;  Matthew  was  o 


the  twelve,  and  John  in  nis  epistle  spea!:s  0j 
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himself  us  an  eye-witness.  They  were  wr 
in  a  historic  age,  and  were  open  to  chalit 
They  were  nowhere  contradicted  in  cor 
porary  history;  they  lit  their  environ 
and  their  age. 

How  is  it.  with  the  authenticity  of  Budjjhigt 
literature?  Olden  berg  says,  “for  the  whfcn  n( 
things  men  of  India  have  never  had  a  d 
organ,”  and  Max  Muller  declares  to  the 
effect  that  “the  idea  of  a  faithful,  1 
translation  seems  altogether  foreign  to 
entai  minds.”  He  also  informs  us  that  there 
is  not  a  single  manuscript  relating  to  Bil(jdh- 
ism  which  is  a  thousand  years  old,  anp 
scarcely  one  that  can  claim  live  hu)lcp.ec) 
years.  For  centuries  after  Gautama’s  time 
nothing  was  written;  all  was  transmitter  py 
word  of  mouth.  Buddnists  themselvef  3 
that  the  Pali  canonical  texts  were  w 
about  88  B.  G. 

Any  fair  comparison  of  the  two  his 
should  confine  itself  to  the  writings 
are  regarded  us  canonical  and  whose 
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can  be  lixed.  Rio  more  importance  sho  jp]  be 
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attached  to  the  later  Buddhist  legend 
to  the  “Apocryphal  Gospeis,”  or  t 
absurd  “Christian  Legends”  which  api  beared 
in  the  midale  ages.  The  Buddhist  Caaj  n  wflR  ' 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  P  '  ' ' 

B.  G.  The  legends  which  B, 
compares  with  the  cancaicu 
Christ  are  not  included  ^ 
or  at  most  very  few  of  them.  T1 
from  certain  poetical,  hooks  yjj 
later  and  holding  about  tiie  sa> 
the  Buddhist  Canon  that  thf 
Lost”  and  “Paradise  Regained 
hear  to  the  Scriptures  or  the  C. 

Testaments.  Who  would  think  V, 

Paradise  Lost”  in  any  sober  compM 
Biblical  truth  with  the  teachings 
religions? 
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canonical  literature  no  author; tt. 

.  Even  the  canonical  literature,  that  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  true  history  and 
teachings  of  Buddha,  is  far  from  author¬ 
itative,  owing  to  the  acknowledged  habit— 
acKnowledged  even  by  the  author  of  “lJhain- 
mapada”— of  adding  commentaries,  notes, 
etc.,  to  original  teachings.  Not  only  wps  this 
common  among  Buddhist  writers  but 
more  surprising  liberties  were 
with  the  narrative.  For  example: 
legend  describing  Buddha’s’  leave-taki 
his  harem  is  clearly  borrowed  iroi 
earlier  story  of  Yasa,  a  wealthy  young 
holder  of  Benares,  who,  becoming  disg 
with  his  harem,  left  his. sleeping  da 
girls  and  fled  to  the  Buddha  for  mstru 
iiavids  and  Oldenberg  in  t  runs  la  tine 
legend  from  the  “Mabavugga,”  say  in  if  note: 
“A  well-known  incident  in  the  lile  of  Ruiddha 
has  evidently  been  shaped  alter  the  moi;el  °f 
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tms  story;”  and  they'ilSefirw. 

in  the  Pali  Pitakas  is  i  |,js  SCen«nf  ia°  i,  , 

leave-taking  mentioned  ”  Due  dims 

,  Aa  another  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
|“1.t  ,a^‘  'c,t'011  have  been  mixed  and  ine.iinu- 
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f  -  — .ipture,"  and  the  scriptu 

ferrea  to  was  the  Bhammapada.  The 
amusing;  first,  becaus 
Bhammapada  was  compiled  nearly  one 
sand  years  alter  Buddies  time  and? se 

for  imf,h  =  nU  ’  SCriptui'e:s”  h)  Buddha’s 
th-va  ,  V  ^  vv,"s  "’nHen  till  tw 

third.  Bt  Wllt 

IS  Uliicl.  to  CIllOiO  ill*  own  silRmnonl  i  i, 

written  -At L.f?]  aUf  o1.  Buddhism  were  v. 
written  atffe:  me  beginning  of  the  Chr 

v-G t mn  iU  +h  D-uot  lje  shown  that  any  were 
written  in  their  present  form  until  4  were 

three  cent.ii ries  of  that  era  had  elapsed  °  t* 

Rnys  Davids  says  of  the  “Lalita  Vistara^’ 

them1  thatalmh a  Vefy  Jarge  Proportion  of 
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help  of  fact  and  fancy!  to  malcc  TfOt  uity-Olit 
“parallels”  to  the  Gospel  history;  Baroii 
Hickey  has  up  to  date  “100.”  Doubtless  still 
more  are  to  follow.  | 


improbabilities  surmounted. 
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gend”  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than 
the  third  century  A.  D.”  Oldenberg  says:  “No  ;: 
biography  of  Buddha  has  come  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times,  from  the  age  of  the  Pali 
texts,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  no  such 
biography  was  in  existence  then.”  Beal  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Buddhist  legend  as  found  in 
the  various  epics  of  Nepaul,  Thibet  and  China 
“is  not  framed  after  any  Indian  model  of  any 
elate,  but  is  to  be  found  worked  out,  so  to 
speak,  among  northern  peoples,  who  were ; 
ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  pedantic 
stories  of  the  Brahmans.  In  the  southern 
and  primitive  records  the  terms  of  the  legend 
are  wanting.  Buddha  is  not  born  of  a  royal 
family;  he  is  not  tempted  before  his  enlight- 
enment;  he  works  no  miracles,  and  he  is  not 
a  universal  saviour.” 


1 
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THE  BARON’S  ASSERTIONS  ABSURD. 

The  chances  are  decidedly  that  if  any  bor-, 
rowing  has  been  done  it  was  on  the  side  of 
Buddhism.  Mr.  Hickey’s  assertion  that  30,000 
Buddhist  monks  from  Alexandria  once  visited 
Ceylon  (and  he  gives  this  not  as  a  legend  but, 
as  a  historic  fact)  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it, 
but  that  a  Christian  colony  settled  in  Malabar 
at  a  very  early  day  is  attested  by  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  their  followers  even  to  this 
time. 

Christianity  has  always  been  restrictive 
and  opposed  to  admixtures  with  other  sys¬ 
tems.  it  repelled  the  Neo  Platonism  of  the 
“creed  mongers”  of  Alexandria  (they  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Plato,  not  from  Buddha),  and  it 
fought  for  two  or  three  centuries  against 
Gnosticism,  Manicheaism  and  similar  here¬ 
sies,  and  the  assumption,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  that  the  Christian  Church  went  out  of 
its  way  to  copy  Indian  Buddhism,  must  be 
due  either  to  gross  ignorance  or  to  reckless 
misrepresentation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  very  genius  of  Buddhism  to  borrow.  It 
has  absorbed  every  indigenous  superstition 
and  entered  into  partnership  with  every  local 
religious  system  from  the  devil  worship  of 
Burmah  and  Ceylon  to  the  Tacuism  of  China 
and  the  Shintoo  of  J  apan. 

In  its  long  continued  contact  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  it.  has  changed  from  the  original 
atheism  of  Gautama  to  various  forms  of 
'theism,  and  in  some  of  its  sects,  at  least, 
from  a  stanch  insistence  on  self  help  alone  to 
an  out-aLjd-out  doctrine  of  salva  ion  by  faith. 


In  discussing  the  specific  charge  of  copying 
Buddhist  legends  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
we  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  insurmount¬ 
able  improbabilities.  To  any  one  who  under¬ 
stands  the  spirit  of  Judaism  and  its  attitude 
toward  heathenism  of  all  kinds,  it  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  the  Christian  disciples, 
whose  aim  it  was  to  propagate  the 
faith  of  their  Master  in  a  Jewish  com¬ 
munity,  should  have  borrowed  old  Ind¬ 
ian  legends,  which,  by  the  very  terms 
of  Baron  Hickey’s  supposition,  must  have 
been  widely  known  as  such;  and  our  Buddhist 
friends  must  admit,  that  it  is  a  little  strange 
that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  '■  ere  iu- 
tellitrent  and  as  alert  as  they  were  bitter, 
should  never  have  exposed  this  transparent 
plagiarism.  The  great  concern  of  the 
apostles  was  to  prove  to  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  that  Jesus  was  the  Chiist  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  The  whole  drift 
of  their  preaching  and  their  epistles 
went  to  show  that  the  Gospel  history  rested 
squarely  and  uncompromisingly  on  a.Jew.sh 
basis.  Peter  and  John,  Biepnen  and  Paul, 
constantly  “reasoned  with  the  Jews  out,  of 
their  own  Scriptures.”  How  unspeakably 
absurd  is  the  notion  that  they  were  trying  to 
palm  off  on  those  keen  Pharisees  a  Messiah 
who,  though  in  the  outset  at  Nazareth  He 
publicly  traced  his  commission  to  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophecy,  was  all  the  while  copying  an 
atheistic  philosopher  of  India. 

It  is  equally  inconceivaule  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  lathers  should  have  copied  Buddhism. 
They  resisted  Persian  mysticism  as  the  work 
of  the  devil,  and  it  was  in  that  mysticism,  if, 
anywhere,  that  Buddhist  influence  existed  in; 
tbo-Levant.  -WJioeveE_Aas  r nr.  d-Te.iAnU  In-uR 
(withering  condemnation  of  Marcion  may 
judge  how  far  the  fathers  of  the  church  fa¬ 
vored  the  heresies  of  the  East.  Augustine  had 
himself  been  a  Mamchean  mystic,  and  when, 
after  his  conversion,  he  became  t  he  great  the¬ 
ologian  of  the  church,  he  must  have  known 
whether  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha  were 
being  palmed  off  on  the  Christian  world.  The 
great  leaders  of  that  age  were  men  of  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship  .and  of  the  deepest  moral 
earnestness.  Many  of  them  gave  up  their 
possessions  and  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
promotion  o:  the  trutus  which  they  professed. 
Scores  of  theta  sealed  their  faith'  by  martyr 
deaths. 
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Japan.  ■  WU  If 

O  *'r?Pa  recognizing  no  God  at  all  at  first  * 
Buddhism  had,  by  the  seventh  century,  A.  Da] 
a  veritable  Trinity,  with  attributes  resembling  i 
those  of  the  triune  God  of  the  Christians,  il 
and  by  the  tenth  century,  it  had  five  trinities, 
with  One  Supreme  Adi-Buddha  over  them 
all.  Readers  will  judge  whether  these  late 
interpolations  of  the  system  were  borrowed 
from  the*  New  Testament  Trinity  which  had 
been  proclaimed  through  all  the  East  ten 
centuries  before. 

Buddh.sm  is  still  absorbing  various  ele¬ 
ments  through  the  aid  of  its  various  apolo¬ 
gists.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  greatly  added  to 
the  force  of  its  legend  by  the  Christian  phrases 
and  Christian  conceptions  which  he  has  read 
into  them.  Toward  the  close  of  the  “Lio-ht 
of  Asia”  he  also  introduces  into  the  Buddha’s 
sermon  at  Kapilavosiu  the  teachings  of 

I  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  of  our  owrTtime. 
Even  the  “analogies”  of  the  Buddnist 
legends  are  undergoing  a  rapid  development 
Prof.  Seyael  was  ingenious  enough,  with  the 


WERE  THEY  IMPOSTORS? 


THE  BUDDHIST  CATECHISM. 

It  says  (page  58):  “Buddhism  teaches  th 


reign  of  perfect  goodness  and  wisdom  without? 
a  personal  God,  continuance  of  individuality 
without  an  immortal  soul,  eternal  hapnineb 
without  a  local  heaven,  the  way  of  salvatiol 
without  a  vicarious  savior,  redemptic. 
worked  out  by  each  one  himself  without  a  )  ; 
prayers,  sacrifices  and  penances,  withou 
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But  even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  flippant 
allegation  that  they  were  all  impostors,  yet 
we  should  be  met  by  an  equally  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulty  in  the  utter  silence  oi  the  able 
and  bitter  assailants  ol  Chris,  ianity  in  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries.  Celsus  prepared 
himself  for  his  well-known  attaefc  on  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  tho  utmost  care,  searching  his- 
tory,  philosophy  and  every  known  religion 
from  which  he  could  derive  an  argument  V 
against  the  Christian  faith.  Why  did  -t 
he  net  strike  at  the  very  root  of  V 
the  matter  by  exposing  those  stupid  t' 
“creed  mongers”  who  were  attempt-  ^ 
ing  to  palm  off  upon  the  intelligence  ot  the 
Roman  world  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  far- 
famed  Buddha?  It.  was  the  very  kind  of 
tiling  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  want¬ 
ed.  Why  should  the  adroit  Porphyry  attempt 
to  work  up  a  few  mere  scraps  ot  resemblance 
from  the  life  of  Pythagoras?  Why  should 
ti.e  wile  of  a  Roman  emperor  employ  a  man 
to  trump  up  precisely  such  a  story  as  our 
baronial  .riends  now  ask  us  to  believe,  when 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  lay  their  hand  upon 
familiar  legends  which  afforded  an  abundance 
of  the  very  article  in  demand? 

But  altogether  the  most  stupendous  im-ffjSfl 
probability  lies  against  the  whole  assumptioi 
that  Christ  and  his  followers  based  thei 
“e.-sential  doctrines”  on  the  teachings  of  th« 
Buddca.  The  early  Biuldnism  was  atheistic 
This  is  the  common  verdict  of  Davids 
Childers,  Sir  Monier  Williams,  Kellog"  an 
many  others.  The  Buddha  declared  the 
“without  cause  and  unknown  is  the  life  o 
man  in  this  world,”  and  he  recognized  n 
higher  being  to  whom  he  owed  reverence 
Tiie  Buddhist  catechism,  to  which  1  hav 
already  referred,  shows  that  modern  Bud 
dhism  has  no  recognition  of  God. 


usu-y  or  orciameu  priests,  witnout  til 
efesion  of  saiuts,  without  divine  mercy.' 

.1  then  by  way  of  authentication  it  adds 
These  and  many  Others  which  have  hecom 
the  iundemental  doctrines  of  the  Buddhas 
religion  were  recognized  by  the  Buddha  ii 
the  night  of  his  enlightment  under  the  Bodn 
tree. 

And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  systei 
which  Christ  and  His  followers  copied.  Con; 
pare  this  passage  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  o 
with  the  discourse  upon  the  lilies  and  it 
lesson  of  trust!  I  appeal  not  merely  to  Chris 
tian  men,  but  to  any  man  who  has  brains  am 
common  sense,  was  there  ever  so  preposterous 
an  attempt  to  establish  an  identity  of  dot' 
trines?  But  what  is  the  evidence  found  in  th 
legends  themselves?  Several  leading  Orienta 
scholars,  and  men  not  at  all  biaset 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  have  carefully 
examined  the  subject,  and  have  decided  that 
there  is  no  connection  whatever.  Prof.  Sey- 
del,  of  Leipzig,  who  has  given  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  plea  for  the  so-called  coincidences,  of 
which  he  claims  there  are  fifty-one,  has  classL 
fied  them  as  (1)  those  which  may  have  been 
merely  accidental,  having  arisen  from  similar 
causes,  and  not  necessarily  implying  any  bor¬ 
rowing  on  either  side;  (2)  those  which  seem 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  one  narrative, 
or  the  other,  and  (3)  those  which  he  thinks 
were  clearly  copied  by  the  Christian  writers. 

In  this  last  class  he  names  but  live  out  of: 
fifty-one. 

Kuenen,  who  has  little  bias  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  who  has  made  a  very 
thorough  examination  of  Seydel’s  parallels, 
has  completely  refuted  these  five.  (See  Na¬ 
tional  Religion  and  Universal  Religion,  page 
362.)  And  speaking  of  the  whole  question  he 
says:  “I  think  we  may  safely  affirm  that  we 
must  abstain  from  assigning  to  Buddhism 
the  smallest  direct  influence  on  the  origin  of 
Christianity.”  He  also  says  of  similar 
theories  of  De  Bunsen:  ‘‘A  single  instance  ii 
enough  to  teach  us  that  inventive  fancy  plays 
the  chief  part  in  them.”  (Hibbet  Lectures,! 
1882.) 

Rhys  Davids,  whom  Subhadra’s  Buddhist| 
Catechism  approves  as  the  chief  exponent  o 
Buddhism,  says  on  the  same  subject:  “I  ca: 
find  no  evidence  of  any  actual  or  direct  com¬ 
munication  of  these  ideas  common  to  Bud 
dhism  and  Christianity  from  the  east  to  the 
west.”  Oldenberg  denies  their  early  date, 
and  Beal  denies  them  an  Indian  origin  of  any 
date. 

BARON  HICKEY’  ANALOGIES. 

Let  us  now  consider  Baron  Hickey’s  analo 
gies  seriatim.  “The  genealogies  of  both 

Buddha  and  the  Christ  are  traced  from  their  " 
fathers,  not  their  mothers.” 
would  fit  Mohammed  as  well  as  Buddha. 
The  whole  argument  rests  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  mother  of  Buddha  was  a  virgin, 
which  is  contrary  to  canonical  Buddhist  his¬ 
tory.  The  “Sacred  and  Historic  Books  of 
Cevlon,”  translated  by  Edward  Upham,  tell 
us  that  Buddha  was  born  in  wedlock,  1 die 
late  King  of  Siam,  in  a  sketch  of  the  Buddha, 
says  that  “he  was  born  of  natural  genera¬ 
tion.”  Subhadra,  in  his  Catechism,  says 
that  “his  parents  were  King  Suddhodana  and 
Queen  Maya.”  Even  the  wild  Jataka  legends 
of  Ceylon  declare  the  same. 

2.  Baron  Hickey  declares  that  the  concep- | 
tion  by  the  Holy  Ghost  announced  by  Gabriel  j 
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i  elephant.  But  his  story  - - -  ,  . 

manufactured  for  the  purpose;  no  such  mytn| 
was  ever  held  by  any  Christian  sect.  i 

3.  He  compares  the  coming  of  the  wise  men 
with  frankincense  with  the  Brahmans  who 
hastened  with  congratulations  to  the  palace  oi 
Suddhodana.  There  is  no  canonical  author-! 
ity  for  the  latter,  though  it  was  a  common 
custom  and  would  have  no  significance 

4.  “AsHerod  was  afraid  of  the  child,  so  King 
Bimbasara  told  his  ministers  to  search  the 
land  to  find  whether  any  famous  child  had 
been  born.”  Herod  meant  murder;  Bimba¬ 
sara,  according  to  the  Jataka  legends,  merely 
sent  to  inquire  about  the  great  teacher  and 

his  doctrines.  .  ,  _ 

5  “The  Simeon  of  the  Bible  corresponds 
with  the  Brahman  Asita,  an  aged  man  who 
came  to  see  the  thirty-two  marks  aud  the 
eighty  signs  of  the  Buddha.”  This  is  a  clumsy 
afterthought.  How  should  anybody  be  look" 
ing  for  marks  of  a  Buddha  on  a  Hindoo  baby 
thirty  years  before  Buddhism  had  been 

thought  of?  ...  i 

6.  "The  presentation  of  Jesus  m  the  temple 
is  similar  to  a  corresponding  one  in  the  chuci- 
hood  of  the  Buddha.”  This  is  one  of  Broi. 
Seydel’s  “evident  cases  of  borrowing.  But 
such  presentations  of  children  were  require 


under  both  the  Jewish  and  Hindoo  systems,  } 
and  the  claim  of  any  particular  parallel  is  j 
weak. 

7.  “In  his  twelfth  year  Jesus  was  found  in  the  J 
temple  discoursing  with  the  doctors,  so,  also, 
he  lather  of  Buddha  found  his  son  in  the 
mod  surrounded  by  sages,”  etc.  This  does 
ot  agree  with  J, he  Singhalese  legends,  which 

say  tuat  tne  miaaims  ycracu  wJk  JL 

pleasure,  and  that  his  zenana  contained  40,000 
dancing  girls. 

I  8.  “The  Buddha  bathed  in  the  stream  Na- 
ranjana,  and  Jesus  was  baptized.”  This  bath 
occurred  when  Buddha  resolved  to  abandon 
his  Brahmanical  asceticism;  he  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  dirt  as  a  means  of  grace.  Whoever 
■'-has  seen  a  Hindoo  fakir  besmeared  with  wet 
ashes  will  realize  the  significance  of  Buddha’s 
bath,  and  therefore  of  Baron  Hickey’s  par 
aliel. 

THE  FORTY  DAYS  FAST. 

9.  “The  forty  days’  fast  in  the  wilderness  Is 
common  to  both  teachers.”  If  any  borrow 
ing  were  required  it  could  have  been  clone 
from  the  life  of  Moses,  who  fasted  forty  days 
in  Sinai.  Buddha  never  lasted  forty  days. 
The  Mahavagga  tells  us  that  after  his  en¬ 
lightenment”  he  passed  twenty -eight  days  in 
joyous  meditation.  His  “Middle 
shunned  fasting  as  one  extreme.  He  had  be¬ 
gun  to  eat.  He  received  his  enlightenment 
on  a  full  stomach — the  first  in  six  years. 

10.  There  Is  no  real  parallel  in  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  the  two,  though  both  are  said  to  have 
been  tempted.  Buddha  was  tempted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  southern  legends,  several  times  and  in 
respect  to  different  things,  but  not  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  ministry. 

11.  “The  heaveus  opening  and  the  voice 
from  heaven  proclaiming  the  teacher  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures.”  Where? 

12.  As  to  Buddha’s  sermon  on  the  mount, 
high  and  breezy  summits  were  often  resorted 
to,  especially  tne  Vulture’s  Peak.  It  was  an 
incident  of  a  hot  climate  in  both  cases. 

13.  “The  first  disciples  o£  Jesus,  and  even 
Jesus  himself,  were  at  first  followers  of  John 

1  the  Baptist;  the  number  of  disciples  in  both 
|  accounts  was  at  first  five,  afterward  sixty.  (.) 

I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christ’s  disciples  were 
i  not  graduates  from  the  school  of  John,  but 
|  were  called  from  their  fishermen’s  boats.  In- 
fj  stead  of  being  a  teacher  of  Jesus  John  lelt 
unworthv  to  unloose  nis  shoe  latchet. 

14.  “Both  performed  wonders.  Buddha 
particularly  disclaimed  miraculous  power, 
the  miracles  were  subsequent  einbellish- 

1  mi5.  The  incident  o"  Buddha’s  walking  on 
water  needs  a  more  ,  articular  statement  with 
time  and  place  and  authority. 

16.  That  both  he  and  the  Christ  had  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  death  is  very  probable. 

17  it  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  among  the 
1  thousands  of  Buddha’s  converts  were  courte- 
|  Sans;  nut  that  the  rich  and  brazen  Ambapali 
,  who  invited  the  Buddha  and  liis  disciples  to 
\  dine  was  the  model  after  whom  the  Gospel 
i!  narrative  formed  the  picture  of  the  crushed 

and  penitent  Magdalene  is  far  fetched. 

18  As  for  triumphal  entries  into  cities,  if  a 
:  crowd  of  followers  is  meant,  both  probably 
j  had  many,  Christ  at  Jericho  as  well  as  at 

Jerusalem.  Buddha  is  said  to  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  on  one  occasion  by  1.200  people,  and 
Bimbasara  is  said,  to  havo  interview  i6d 
with.  snjJuu-uLlus 
oth  system: 


paltry  is  the  notion!  that  a  mere  motive  of 


imitation  prompted  t,he  widespread  evangel 
of  Christianity.  ,  „  „  ,  ,,  , 

20.  We  are  told  that  “  Buddha  fed  the  hun¬ 
gry,”  instead  of  which  he  was  a  mendicant 
and’ carried  a  beggar’s  bowl  and  never  per¬ 
formed  a  miracle. 

21  As  to  the  question  asked  ot  Jesus  by 
the  ’ by  standers,  “Did  this  man  sin,  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind? 
metempsychosis  was  in  their  minds,  they 
could  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,  who 
had  held  it  from  the  days  of  Pythagoras. 

As  to  the  general  question,  there  seems  to 
be  little  need  of  assuming  that  these  shadowy 
coincidences  denote  borrowing  on  either  side. 
Many  of  them  are  merely  fanciful  and  are  the 
work  of  modern  apologists.  Many  others  are 
such  natural  correspondences  as  might  spring 
from  similar  causes.  If  incidents  have  in  any 
case  been  borrowed  the  chances  are  much 
greater  that  all  absorbing,  ever  changing 
Buddhism  has  been  the  copyist. 

F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

New  York,  Dec.  10,  1890. 


The  Rev.  T.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  now  pas- 
]  tor  of  St.  James’  Presbyterian  Church  in  < 

3  Toronto,  but  from  1864  to  '1876  in  India,  j 
i  contributed  such  addresses  and  other  share  j 
j  as  would  be  expected  from  one  of  the  first  j 
j  Orientalists  in  the  world.  On  Thursday  i 
;  evening  he  was  one  of  the  two  speakers  in  1 
the  only  session  devoted  to  heathen  relig-  | 
j  ions.  In  exhibiting  Bud  ’Vsm,  he  presented  '' 
I  the  following  an tith '  intrasting  it  with  J 

]  Christianity.  I  am  sure  .  many  a  reader  of 
Tub  Interior  will  thank  n^e  for  the  oppor-  J 
f,  tunity  of  securing  so  sharp  and  full  a  defi- 
1  nition:  “Christianity  is  theistic,  Bud- 
j  dhism  is  atheistic;  the  one  affirms,  the  othar 
,  denies,  the  existence  of  the  soul.  In  Bud¬ 
dhism  man  becomes  God,  in  Christianity 
j  God  becomes  man.  Salvation  is,  in  the 
i  one,  from  suffering,  in  the  other,  from  sin;  ; 
j  and  the  means,  in  Buddhism, by  man’s  own 
j  works ;  with  us  it  is  by  the  work  of  another ; 
j  it  is  attained,  in  Christianity  through 
atonement,  regeneration  and  resurrection 
to  eternal  life,  both  of  soul  and  body;  in 
Buddhism  through  the  extinction  of  exist- 
j  ence,  nirvana.”  Dr.  Kellogg  made  some 
|  qualification  as  to  this  last  statement,  and 
I  those  on  theism  and  soul  existence,  with 
i  reference  to  the  better  Buddhism  taught  in 
j  Thibet  and  China ;  but  pointed  significantly 
j  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  populations 
!  do  not  seem  ever  to  seek  this  better  region 
i  of  Buddhism. 

j  The  speaker  who  occupied  the  same  even- 
1  ing,  was  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  M.  E. 

.  missionary  in  China  1858-80,  now  one  of  the 
M.  E.  secretaries  for  foreign  missions.  He 
described  Taoism.  It  is,  he  said,  both  a 
system  of  philosophy  and  a  religion. 
Laotzu  [lowtzoo]  its  founder  was  born 
about  600  B.  C.  He  was  a  man  of  philo¬ 
sophical  mind,  dealing  but  little  with  these 
common  affairs  of  men.  His  theory  held 
that  all  things  are  a  combination  of  being 
and  non-being,  which  after  all  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same,  that  which  is  being  con- 
i  stituting  the  adaptation  of  things,  and  non- 
being  their  real  utility,  as  the  substance  of 
a  vessel  gives  it  its  adaptation,  hut  the 
hollow  part  is  what  gives  it  is  real  utility. 
He  runs  this  system  of  dualism  through 
the  universe.  He  is  opposed  to  idolatry 
I  and  superstition.  In  tracing  the  develop- 
ment  of  Taoism,  Dr.  Baldwin  showed  how, 

;  starting  out  as  a  pnre  rationalism,  it  be- 
1  came  a  gross  idolatry,  its  founder,  Laotzu, 

1  being  deified  and  his  image  worshiped  in 
;  !  the  temple,  and  the  priests  becoming  the 
§§1  greatest  jugglers,  necromancers  and  ped- 
|  diers  in  China.  The  first  of  the  three  gods 
j  seen  in  Taoist  temples  represents  Pwanku, 

!  or  Chaos,  the  Chinese  Adam,  who  is  repre- 
|  Sented  as  chiseling  out  heaven  and  earth 
I  with  hammer  and  chisel,  busied  18,000 
*  years  at  it,  himself  growing  six  feet  a  day 
j  while  perfecting  it.  When  it  was  done  he 
1  died  for  the  benefit  of  the  work.  His  head 
|  became  the  mountains,  his  flesh  the  fields, 

]  his  veins  the  rivers,  and  the  insects  which 
:  1 * * * 5  infested  his  body  became  men  and  woman ; 

1  and  various  other  absurd  ideas  follow.  The 

j  miserable  outcome  of  this  Chinese  system 
i  of  rationalism  appears  in  the  present  de- 
'  velopments  of  Taoism  filling  people’s  minds 
i  with  terror  of  evil  spirits  supposed  to  lurk 
j  at  every  footstep,  demons  possessing  the 
j  bodies  of  men,  deliverance  being  had  only 
*by  large  financial  offerings^  ^  ^ 


AMERICAN  t6l*R  IMPRESSIONS 
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Hochi  Presents  in  /Tabloid  Form 
View  of  Business  Delegates 
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Americans  who  accorded  th^  J apan- 1 
ese  business  commissioners  such  an? 

'  enthusiastic  welcome  during  their  | 
sojourn  in  Americ?  will  be  greatly 
interested  to  know  impressions 

the  Japanese  carried  away  with  them. 

The  Hochi  gives  ^  tabloid  form  asi 
follows  : — 

What  TUey  Admired  .  i 

1.  The  Marvellous  development  of  in-| 

dustry . Mr,  Doi  of  Osaka, 

2.  Iuvestment  of  great  funds  in  water-  \ 

works . Dr.  Hara  of  Yokohama.  | 

3.  Americans’  faithfulness  to  public;.: 

duties . Mr.  Matsukata  of  Kobe. 

4.  The  fact  that  American  Merchants! 
are  faithful  to  their  professions  and  art, 
ever  anxious  to  develop  trade  by  diligent- 

effort  and  persevering  study . Mr.  Harr 

of  Tokyo. 

5.  Development  of  reads,  papers| 

schools,  fire  brigades,  factory  system, 
amusement  halls  for  children,  the  treat;! 
ment  of  employees  etc . Mr.  Soda  o 

Yokohama.  .  , 

6.  Application  of  modern  scieuce  tcj 

factories . Mr.  Tamura  of  Kobe. 

7.  Dexterity  in  talking  and  speed 

making  . Mr.  Iehibasbi  of  Osaka. 

8.  Unchangeable  aud  constant  kind 

uess  and  good  attendance  of  those  com 
mittee  members  who  guided  the  Japauest 
party . Mr.  Satake  of  Tokyo. 

9.  Pride  iu  their  own  country . Mr 

Kamiino  of  Nagoya. 

10.  Perfect  equipment  of  schools 
parks  aud  charitable  establishments 
Mr.  3hito  of  Yokohama. 

11.  Perfect  Hotel  accommodation 
Mr.  Natori  of  Tokyo. 

What  They  Could  not  Admire. 

1.  PreteuBiou  to  respect  paid  to  ladies. 

Mr.  Satake  of  Tokyo. 

2.  The  fact  that  Americans  wear  tbeif  gJHgjjSNH 

heart  upon  their  sleeves  . Mr.  K*miino| 

3.  Extreme  respect  for  women . *||§§§Jg|r 

Mr.  Shido. 

4  Preeum.’u  i*  attitude  of  womenf 
over  men,  and  •  k.  ■  ab  gling  of  boys  among; 
girls  in  schools . Mr.  Soda. 

5.  Too  much  respect  for  women . 

Mr.  Ishibashi.  }i 

6.  Unreasonable  egoism  on  the  part  ol  | 

shop  keepers . Mr.  Tamura 

7.  Extreme  Mammouism . Mr.  Hara. 

8.  Too  much  pride  on  the  part  of 

women . Mr.  Iwaya  of  Tokyo. 

9.  Corruption  of  political  parties  aud 

politics . Mr.  Matsukata. 

10.  Supply  of  unfiltered  water  in  the 

lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chicago  for 
our  drinking . Mr.  So  of  Yokohama. 

11.  To  salute  any  kind  of  women 

...Mr,  Doi.  ,  . 

12.  Unnatural  gestures  and  phrase- 

ogy  of  women  in  talking . Mr.  Natori 

\|Tokyo. 

AWhat  they  felt  as 

Mere  Pleasant. 

,  Interview  with  President  lait  at 
\\quiet  place  alongside  of  the  l»ke 
'ton  in  beautiful  weather . Mr.  Doi. 


2.  When  they  take  Japanese 
occasionally... ...  Dr.  Hara. 

3.  Good  will  of  Americans  toward  Ihe 

party . Mr.  Matsukata. 

4.  Whou  they  received  letters  from 

home . Mr.  Natori. 

5.  Conversation  with  noted  personage* 
. -Mr.  Tamura. 

6.  Quickness,  facility  simpleness  aud 

activity  which  characterize  America . 

Mr.  Soda. 

7.  Kinduess  of  Americans . Mr.  Ishi- 

bashi. 

8.  When  they  witnessed  the  success¬ 
ful  enterprises  of  Japanese  in  America 
. Mr.  Shito. 

9.  Cleanliness  of  bath-rooms  and 

Toilets . Mr.  Kamiino. 

10.  When  they  saw  enterprises  which 
utilized  nature  with  human  wisdom  (the 

subterranean  railway  as  an  example) . 

Mr.  Hara. 


A  distinguished  Japanese  priest  of  Buddh¬ 
ism.  who  has  been  in  the  city  for  a  short 
time,  delivered  a  discourse  explanatory  of  Ins  i 
religion.  In  an  up-town  Christian  Church  last 
Sunday  evening.  He  seeded  to  make  a  deep  | 
impression  upon  the  nfaAb^rs  of  the  fashion-  t 
able  congregation  before  wl^om  ha/spoke  in 
the  English  tongue  with  dignity  ajj<l  sincerity. 
His  thought  was  mystical  a^^ml^esW^ ;  he 
was  possessed  by  it;  at  tim^-rt  overa^djiis 
hearers.  In  one  part  of  the  discourse 
evidence  of  his  familiarity  with  the  tenet 
Christianity,  and  with  the  Christian  ideas  of 
the  Divinity ;  but  when,  turning  from  these,  he 
again  approached  his  own  faith,  it  was  easy  to 
discern  that  that  faith  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
his  spirit,  the  governing  principle  of  his  life. 
It  is  not  any  more  like  the  Blavatskian  the- 
osophv”  than  like  Calvinistic  theology.  It  is 
a  serious  thing.  We  should  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  religion  of  our  accom¬ 
plished  visitor,  Kinza  Hibai,  who  is  at  once  a 
Japanese  nobleman  and  a  Buddhist  priest, 
could  ever  enter  into  the  Christian  mind  or 
gain  power  among  any  people  of  European 
origin.  Though  it  is  far  older  than  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  does  not  possess  the  substance,  the 
realism,  the  strength,  the  solidity,  the  intelli¬ 
gibility  of  the  faith  of  Christendom.  It  could 
not  abide  the  crucible  of  science,  the  criticism 
of  logic,  or  the  analysis  of  reason. 


'I  1 1  K  OKI  KNTA  L  KKLIOIOXS.  |  / 

When  Edwin  Arnold  threw  upon  the 
screen  his  “Light  of  Asia,”  he  little  foresaw 
the  result  in  the  new  literature  his  muse 
was  to  evoke.  It  had  with  too  many  been 
a  habit  to  call  the  Asiatic  light  darkness, 
and  to  add:  “And  how  great  is  that  dark¬ 
ness.”  “From  Greenland’Sjicy  mountains 
to  India’s  »,-.ornl  strand,”  the  call  seemed  to 
be  not  for  amendments,  improvements,  ad¬ 
ditions,  but  exorcism,  and  then  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  religion  new  in  every  essential. 

The  Christian  missionary  was  not  only  to 
lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  pagan  tree, 
but  to  pull  up  the  tree  in  all  its  roots.  We 
have  read— was  it  in  romance  ?— that  in  or¬ 
der  to  raise  a  certain  bulb  it  is  needful  to 
boil  the  earth  till  every  seed  or  germinal 
element  in  it  is  annihilated.  Then  by  im¬ 
bedding  a  germ  wholly  dissimilar  to  what 
has  been  expelled,  a  totally  new  order  of 
plant  can  be  developed.  When  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Missionary  Hymn  was  composed,  it  was 
the  general  belief  in  the  Cristian  world— in 
modern  times,  however ;  it  was  not  so  in  the 
Apostolic  age— that  everything  heathen  is 
Satanic.  Mr.  Arnold  attempted  to  reverse 
—not  to  correct  but  to  reverse— this  notion  ; 
and  his  “Light  of  Asia”  came  with  the  ex¬ 
clamation :  “And  how  great  is  that  light. 

As  usually  happens,  the  truth  lay  some¬ 
where  midway  between  Calvinistic  misap¬ 
prehension  and  Arnold’s  over-estimate.  It 
is  a  happy  outcome  that  a  new  kind  of  lit¬ 
erature  is  now  rapidly  growing,  and  that 
ere  long  the  unlearned  reader  may  know 
what  to  believe  in  regard  to  the  questions 
raised.  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson  had,  in  many  things,  antici¬ 
pated  Edwin  Arnold,  but  they  were  not 
Calvinistic;  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  fact  more 
of  an  Orientalist  than  a  Christian  in  liis  be¬ 
liefs.  But  now  comes  a  new  school  with 
Orthodox  antecedents  yet  with  free  spirits, 
while  the  Asiatic  Tight'  hTGr  many 
streaks  of  darkness,  it  is  seen  to  be  real 
light. 

Our  latest  accession  comes  in  Oriental  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Christianity -a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  on  the  Ely  foundation  before 
the  students  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  New  York,  by  Bev.  F.  F.  Ellin- 
wood,  D.D.— Presented  in  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume,  they  await  the  study  and  the  verdict 
of  the  reader.  Dr.  Ellinwood  complains 
that  the  “evangelicals”  have  been  too  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the 
“liberals  grateful,  however,  that  Dr.  Kel¬ 
logg  has  broken  the  monotony,  in  that  he 
has  treated  the  subject  from  a  less  icono¬ 
clastic  standing-point.  Dr.  Ellinwood  has 
the  great  advantage  over  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  in  that  he  “has  been  there, 
has  with  his  own  eyes  seen  Orientalism  as 
it  is,  and  presumably  as  it  was.  He  is  at 
an  immense  distance  from  the  author  of 
“India’s  coral  strand,”  and  sees  and  grace¬ 
fully  makes  mention  of  good  things  in  the 
Oriental  faiths.  He  also  sees  where  Orien¬ 
tal  teaching  touches  Christian  doctrine,  the 
latter  to  supplement  and  exalt.  He  is  a 
little  sarcastic  in  reference  to  Unitarian 
missionaries  returning  from  the  Orient  to 
teach  Hindooism! 

Particular  mention  should  he  made  of  the 
grand  chapter,  “The  Indirect  Tributes  of 
Heathen  Systems  to  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Bible,” — which  we  commend  with  certain 
dogmatic  abatements  ;  and  with  similar  and 
perhaps  more  grave  allowances  we  com¬ 
mend  the  lecture,,  “The  Divine  Supremacy 
the  Christian  Faith.”  (Charles  Scrib¬ 


ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  $1.75.) 
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£be  I  TOorlfc’s  parliptent  of 
IReltQtono.” 


Sir, — It  is  with,  great  reluctance  that  I  pen  a 
single  word  in  deprecation  of  anything  that 
has  been  written  by  our  honoured  Dr.  John 
Pulsford.  But  feeling  strongly  that  the  recent 
“  Parliament  of  Religions  ”  is  a  movement 
likely  to  be  hurtful,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  this  note.  Its 
influence  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the 
1'  ’■‘ours  of  our  missionary  brethren  by  pre- 
■’sr  Christianity  as  one  out  of  many  com- 
and  by  no  means  the  strongest  for 
“  .knee  of  men  with  a  religious  bent, 
confirmation  in  a  remarkable 


and  who 


acc 
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priests  wh 
ment.” 

theatres  some 
order  to  relate 


the  current  number  of  The 
''hes  (p.  314)  from  the  Free 
'Monthly  of  what  took  place 
return  of  two  Buddhist 
jth  spoken  in  the  “  Parlia- 
mbt  in  one  of  the  largest 
700  of  their  countrymen,  in 
their  impressions.  They  said 


that  at  first  they  had  thought  this  a  shrewd 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  to  convert 
them.  But  to  their  delight  they  were  mis¬ 
taken.  The  Parliament  was  called  because 
the  "Western  nations  have  come  to  realise  the 
weakness  and  folly  of  Christianity,  and  they 
really  wished  to  hear  from  us  of  our  religion, 
and  to  learn  what  the  best  religion  is.  .  .  . 

Christianity  is  merely  an  adornment  of  society  in 
America.  It  is  deeply  believed  in  by  very  few. 
The  great  majority  of  Christians  drink  and  com¬ 
mit  various  gross  sins  and  live  very  dissolute 
lives,  although  it  is  a  very  common  belief.  .  .  . 
The  meeting  showed  the  great  superiority  of 
Buddhism  over  Christianity.  .  .  The 

audience  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  meet¬ 
ings  are  to  be  held  throughout  Japan  for  the 
repetition  of  this  testimony. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  all 
this.  A  superficial  observer,  especially  if  he 
mado  but  a  short  trip  to  America  or  England, 
might  readily  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
!  to  the  weakness  of  Christianity  in  its  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  might  well  contend  that 
the  natives  of  Japan,  China,  and  India  should 
retain  their  own  religion.  But  is  this  what 
was  intended  by  the  Christian  promoters  of  the 
“  Parliament  ”  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  we 
are  to  lift  up  Christ  that  He  may  draw  all  men 
unto  Himself  ? 

As  regards  the  influence  at  home,  I  cannot 
but  fear  that  what  took  place  at  Chicago  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  mischievous  notion  that, 
after  all,  religion  is  a  tribal  affair — Israel  may 
have  its  Jehovah,  but  the  Syrians,  too,  must 
have  their  own  gods.  One  religion  suits  the 
Occidental  mind,  others  suit  Orientals.  Let 
each  be  content,  live  the  best  life  he 
may,  and  not  trouble  to  make  proselytes. 
But  what  Christian  can  forget  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  borne  to  us  is  this  :  “  That  God  gave 
unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His 
Son?  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  life; 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  the  life.'* 1 
If  these  solemn  words  are  true,  it  behoves  us 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  God  as  alone 
mighty  to  save  them  that  are  ready  to  perish. 

I  for  one  rejoiced  not  a  little  that  the  Aich- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  declined  to  take  part  in 
the  Parliament,  and  while  I  admire  and  delight 
in  the  picture  so  beautifully  painted  by  Dr. 
Pulsford,  I  cannot  think  that  by  such  or  any 


j  similar  means  can  “the  glowing  nvnrA  doles  ot 
our  prophets  and  poets  ”  be  bjvith  greo  their 
fulfilment.  Only  by  the  unqu>]ier  to  th  supre¬ 
macy  of  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  toramu  can  the 
world  gain  redemption,  or  the  rhood  of 

;  God  and  Brotherhood  of  Man  ,  „  established 
as  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.  ■ 

Wm.  E.  Clarkson. 
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THE  INDIAN  S' 


Lord  Minto. 


The 


of  Music. 


present  Governor-General  0f  t 
Canada  lately  sent  his  daughters  to  pass  [ 
the  examination  of  the  Canadian  College  ! 
c  ..  •  a"d  Canadlau  musicians  appreciated  the  1 

omphment.  But  whatever  popularity  he  may  have  gained  i 
huswdl  be  as  nothing  to  the  disrespect  he  has  secured  by  t 
travelling  on  The  Lord's  Day,  and  that  to  a  district  to  1 
before  whose  Presbytery  we  remember  seeing  a  minister 
trial  for  calling  at  the  Post  Office  for  his  mail  one  Sunday  1 

as  he  drove  from  one  part  of  his  country  charge  to  another  I 

Ihme  are  those  indeed  who  will  be  glad  of  His  Excellency’s  j 
high  example  m  favour  of  Sabbath  travelling  ;  and  there  I 

'I’l  .bVJC?  f8  Wh°Wi11  Sa?  ^  condemnation 

what  is  done  by  so  high  a  dignitary.  Hut  that  is  not 

characteristic  of  Canadians  generally.  And  while  there  is  * 
p  enty  of  real  tolerance,  there  is  also  much  of  the  same  f 
mmd  as  Canon  Gore  lately  expressed  in  Westminster  I 
Abbey  on  the  “duty  of  right  intoleiance  in  these  days  when  [ 
there  is  such  a  tendency  to  break  down  moral  distinctions 
and  throw  over  everything  the  mantle  of  an  invertebrate 
charity.  ”  “In  regard  to  the  growing  disregard  of  th® 
Lord's  Day  :  people  are  bo  afraid  of  drawing  distinctions,  j 
so  afraid  of  being  accused  of  being  Pharisees,  of  making  gS 
themselves  distinct  from  other  people,  and  saying  clearly 
that  is  right  and  this  is  not  light.''  “it  is  only  plain 
common-sense  to  be  intolerant  of  that  which  destroys  the 
human  soul  and  destroys  the  human  society.  " 


THE  INDIAN’S  EELIGION. 


MODE  OF  WuM  f  itANDSOlilE  FA  KB 
SAID  THE  ANGELS  TOLD  HIM. 
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A  Crowd  of  Pale  Paces  Listens  to  the  Ke. 
cltal  at  the  Connell  of  the  Six  Nations  oa 
the  Onondaga  Keserxatlon— The  Turtle 
Dance  and  an  Experience  Meeting  Follow. 

Syracuse,  Aug.  19.— This  was  the  third  day 
of  the  great  council  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the 
Onondaga  Indian  reservation,  and  a  big  orowd 
from  Syracuse  rode  to  Onondaga  Castle  to-day 
|  to  hear  the  recital  of  the  gospel  of  the  Iroquois 
|  prophet.  Handsome  Lake,  and  witness  the  rites 
|  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  tribes,  as  followed 
j  by  the  New  York  red  men  who  have  refused  to 

i  accept  Christianity.  The  Indians  were  prepared 
j  for  this  invasion  of  curious  pale  faces,  and  were 
prepared  to  reap  a  little  benefit  in  the  way  of 
cigars  and  subsidiary  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  which  they  manage  to  pick  up  on  such 
occasions  in  return  for  information,  more  or 
less  reliable,  on  the  object  of  the  ceremonies. 
Sunday  was  no  more  a  holiday  for  the  red  man 
than  any  other  day,  if  The  Sun  man  is  to  judge 
by  his  experience  on  the  reservation  the  past 
three  days.  He  has  not  yet  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  redskin,  other  than  a  squaw,  at 
work.  It  is  certain,  though,  that  there  were 
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more  of  the  chiefs  and  squaws  in  gfeb 
the  services  to-day  than  on  either  Fri  :t 
Saturday,  and  more  men  attired  themsel' 
fanciful  costumes  to  participate  in  the 
dance,  which  succeeded  the  preaching. 

The  venerable  preacher  of  the  doctrine 
Handsome  Lake  continued  his  recital  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  revelation  of  that  crafty  chieftain  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  noonday  siesta  of  the 
Great  Spirit  yesterday.  As  before,  it  was  a  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  precepts  which,  the  prophet  de¬ 
clared,  three  angels  directed  him  to  declare  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Most  of 
these  are  directed  at  the  foibles  and  weaknesses 
of  the  race.  These  are  interspersed  with  some 
mysticisms  evidently  intended  to  impress  » 
bimple  people  with  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  revelation.  The  first  law  mentioned  in  the 
recital  to-day  required  childless  couples  to  live 
together  m  harmony,  despite  their  afflictions. 
The  second  enjoined  stepparents  to  care  for 
their  stepchildren  as  if  they  were  their  owa 
km  on  pain  of  punishment  in  the  Indian  hell. 
The  venerable  preacher’s  memory  was  not  good 
enough  to  enable  him  to  give  the  narration  in. 
its  proper  sequence.  He  interspersed  his  recital 
with  alleged  statements,  which  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  after  thoughts.  Some  of  these  disjointed 
bits  of  the  pretended  revelation  put  together 
were  these,  the  reader  always  considering  that 
the  three  angels  are  talking  to  the  prophet- 
“  W  e  «ive  y°u  authority  to  act  as  prophet  and 
as  medicine  man  to  your  people.  You  have  used 
the  healing  power  we  bestowed  on  you  well,  and 
have  healed  many.  Your  work  is  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

“  When  we  first  met  you  we  told  you  there 
were  four  of  us.  You  shall  see  the  fourth  if  you 
shall  do  as  we  direct;  but  if  you  shall  not  fol¬ 
low  instruction  as  it  is  given  you,  you  will  never 
return  to  your  people.” 

WnIamLtlle!ns,truct!5ns  were  was  not  told,  but 
Handsome  Lake  said  that  he  followed  them 
and  met  the  fourth  angel,  who  brought  to  him 
his  daughter,  who  had  died  many  years  before1 

£*  “>» 

Fs  th!e  IktSln  tllat  when  they  die  that  that, 
is  the  end  that  they  are  wrong.  You  must  tell 

(■F<n>ple  wJlen  a  person  dies  his  spirit 

R2  iSi  ,heaVe,1.Iuf  V0  Is  K00d-  and  to  bell  if  he  is  a 
preach1”  and  belleves  not  tho  gospel  which  you 

The  necessity  of  caring  for  the  aged  and  in- 
fiim  is  next  impressed  on  tho  Indians,  and  al¬ 
most  m  the  same  breath  the  old  preacher  de¬ 
claimed  against  the  sin  of  adultery.  One  of  the 
worst  sms  is  declared  to  be  fault  finding  with 
God  s  handiwork.  The  angels  are  made  to  say: 

.  ^our  people  find  fault  with  the  appearance 
drFn  m  tWiJ7JJ0rnl.  ahey  would  have  their  chil- 
,dJ'®rL'ook  differently,  and  they  think  they  could 
improve  on  Gods  work.  God’s  work  is  good 
The  people  are  wicked.  God  has  made  allper- 
different  looks.  He  has  not  made 
men  as  he  has  the  birds  and  the  beasts.” 

HospIM'ty  and  good  fellowship  are  com¬ 
mended,  m  fact  commanded,  and  the  In- 

ofanH,0trteLreCte.<?  F°„caF0  for  the  orphans 
ot  their  tubes  that  Grocl  may  be  pleased, 

T  he  aged  lecturer  talked  for  raoro  than  ftv o  and 
Wd  Mown  the  wampum 
^'Srufy  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  gone  to 
sleep  for  the  day.  He  expects  that  two  more 


da 

pe 


,  -  „  v l  1  uiai  two  mors 

j£8  will  be  consumed  m  the  recital  of  the  gos- 

The  turtle  dance,  which  followed  the  preach- 
ing,  was  led  by  Chief  Charles  Lyons  (Ha-E- 
Gwah--  The  fepear  ).  Chief  Jacob  Hatch  (On- 
^®"Aha-|sh—  Ihe  Present  Day”)  of  the  Tona- 
v  anaa  Senecas  manipulated  the  biggest  turtle 
rattle  and  sang  the  “Praise  God  ”  song  on  a 
scale  of  three  notes.  He  was  assisted  by  Chief 
David  Key  of  Canada. 

The  dance  was  wilder  and  more  exhausting 
than  was  the  effort  of  yesterday.  During  the 
intervals  of  the  dance  speeches  were  made  by 
David  btevens  of  Cattaraugus,  William  Echo  of 
Canada,  Chauncey  Abrams  of  Tonawanda,  and 
Chief  Lafort,  the  President  of  the  Six  Nations. 

1  ho  Indians  objected  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
J  he  Sun  reporter  to  photograph  them  while 
dancing,  but  President  Lafort  prevailed  on  them 
to  permit  it. 

i  ln,  the  afternoon  the  experience  meeting  was 
led  by  Chief  Stevens.  Many  of  the  squaws  took 
tlie  wampum,  which  is  equivalent  to  going  to 
the  confessional.  The  Iroquois  confession  of 
sins,  though,  is  an  open  one,  and  it  was  notice¬ 
able  that  none  of  the  squaw  penitonts  talked 
above  a  whisper.  What  their  sins  were  will  not 
be  known  by  the  men  present.  There  were  no 
unmannerly  cries  of  “louder.”  The  young 
bucks  Indulged  in  a  game  of  lacrosse  during  tho 
experience  meeting.  This  evening  a  dance  fes¬ 
tival  was  held. 
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Dear  Pribnd, 

The  Barrows-Haskell  Lectures  are  confessedly  the  q^^pring  of 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  which  we  believe  was  a  flagrant  dishonour 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  an 
unworthy  and  vain  attempt  to  compare  the  incomparable : 

“  lo  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God  ?  or  what  likeness  will  ye 
compare,  unto  him  ?” 

“  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  Me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  saith  the 
Holy  one  ?  ”  Isa.  xl  :  18,  25. 

“  To  whom  will  ye  liken  Me,  and  make  Me  equal  and  compare  Me 
that  we  may  be  like  ”  Isia  xlvi  :  5. 

The  Parliament  of  Religious  set  before  itself  the  impossible 
task  of  the  religious  reconciliation  of  the  Last  and  the  West.*’ 
What  reconciliation  can  there  be  between  Christ  and  Belial  ?  Search 
the  Scriptures  through,  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  references 
to  non-Biblical  religions  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  : 
Cl)  Profanity,  (2)  Inanity,  (3)  Satanity.  The  word  “  demon  ”  is  a 
synonym  for  idol.  ‘‘The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  they 
sacrifice  to  demons  and  not  to  God.”  1  Cor.  x  :  20.  If  that  could 
be  said  of  cultured  Greece,  who  shall  deny  its  application  to  th® 
religions  of  intellectual  India,  Hinduism  the  chief  religion  of  India 
is  inseparably  connected  with  idolatry.  The  Bible  is  very  explicit  in 
its  estimate  of  the  heathen  and  of  idolatry. 

“  Manasseh  did  like  unto  the  abominations  of  the  heathen”  H 
Chron.  xxxiii  :  2. 

The  children  of  Israel... ...  such  as  had  separated  themselves  from 

the  filthiness  of  the  heathen.  Ezra  vi :  21. 

“  Behold>  I  will  deliver  thee  unto  the  hand  of  them  whom  thoa 

^atest . and  tbey  shall  leave  thee  naked  and  bare  and  the  naked¬ 

ness  of  thy  whoredoms  shall  be  discovered.” 


1  wil1  do  thes0  things  onto  thee  because  thou  hast  gone  a 
whoring  after  the  heathen,  and  because  thou  ait  polluted  with 
'eir  idols.”  Ezekiel  xxiii  :  29,  30. 

But  the  fearful  and  unbelievers  and  the  abominable  and  murderers 
remongers  and  sorcerers  and  idolaters  and  all  liars  shall  have 
th  -t  in  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.”  Rev.  21  :  8. 

:0W  of  these  utterances  of  the  Divine  Word  is  it  not  time  that 
some  protest  be  raised  against  the  spiritual  adultery  which  would  coquet 
and  fraternize  with  the  abominations  of  the  heathen. 

If  it  be  said  that  “  There  is  some  thing  good  in  all  religions  ” 
there  is  a  two  fold  answer  to  that  position. 

(1) .  No  coiner  attempts  to  circulate  bad  money  without  putting 
some  good  metal  into  it  ;  and  the  father  of  lies  is  too  practised  a  deceiver 
to  overlook  that  trick  in  his  propaganda  of  error. 

(2) .  No  doubt  the  religious  instinct  out  of  which  “  The  religions  of 
the  world”  primarily  sprang  is  a  God-given  faculty,  but  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Satan  working  on  a  corrupted  heart,  men  “  have  exchanged 
the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie.”  Rom  1  :  25. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Barrows-Haskell  Lectures  of  1906-7  we  find 
that  they  exhibit  the  following  features : 

(1).  A  false  view  of  the  real  character  of  Hinduism.  The  lecturer 
quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  Deussen  which  he,  the  jecturer,  states 
express  in  words  far  clearer  and  stronger  than  mine  wh.3,t  this 

entire  course  of  Lectures  is  designed  to  express. 
“The  New  Testament  and  the  Upanishads,  these  two  noblest 
products  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind  are 
found  when  we  sound  their  deeper  meaning-  to  be  nowhere 
in  irreconciliable  contradiction,  but  in  a  manner  the  most 
attractive  serve  to  elucidate  and  complete  one  another.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Upanishads  are  an  exposition 
of  Hinduism.  It  is  a  perfectly  well  known  fact  that  the  proper 
observance  of  certain  rites  of  Hinduism  is  inseparably  connected 
with  lascivious  practices  so  vile  that  it  is  “a  shame  even  to  speak 
of  them”  in  detail.  It  is  also  well  known  that  impurity  is  so 
identified  with  Hinduism  that  even  the  architecture  of  caves  and 
shrines  bear  shameless  and  disgusting  witness  to  that  fact. 
Some  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  prohibiting 


indecent  pictures,  bat  from  the  operation  of  this  law,  temples  and 
idol  cars  are  specifically  exempted.  Is  it  anything  short  of  blasphemy 
to  assert  that  between  the  sacred  books  of  such  a  system  and  the  New 
Testament  there  i3  “  no  irreconciliable  contradiction  ”  bat  they  elucidate 
and  complete  one  another  ? 

(2) .  A  veiled  Pantheism  which  disparages  if  it  does  not  deny  “  an 
external  God.”  Page  131  and  passim. 

(3) .  The  supremacy  and  uniqueness  of  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation 
is,  in  these  lectures,  exchanged  for  “  that  splendid  stream  of  thought  and 
empirical  knowledge  which  gathering  volume  from  many  tributaries, 
A.rym,  Semitic,  Greek,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  taking  up  into  its 
bounding  current,  streams  from  a  thousand  hills,  becomes  at  length  the 
shining  river  of  Christianity.” 

(4) .  Repentance  is  in  these  lectures  ruled  out  of  court,  for  “  to 
think  meanly  of  ourselves  as  worms  of  the  dust  is  an  incentive  either  to 
hypocrisy  or  despair”  [page  67]. 

(5) .  What  room  can  there  be  in  all  this  for  the  Cross  of  Christ? 
It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  in  the  lectures  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Cross.  Reference  is  made  to  tbe  supreme  act  of  self-sacrifice  which  was 
consummated  on  Calvary.  But  there  is  no  setting  forth  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  divine  iustice  in  the  death  of  Christ,  no  suggestion  of  His  beiag 
made  ‘‘  a  curse  for  us”  that  we  might  receive  the  blessing.  Christianity 
is  extolled  and  rightly  as  a  religion  of  character,  but  that  statement  is 
in  itself  no  Gospel,  if  the  way  is  not  shown  by  which  bad  characters  may 
become  good  and  lost  sinners  saved  through  repentance  and  faith  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Jesus  and  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Moreover,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  statements  of  evangelical  truth  which 
occur  in  these  lectures  are  discounted  by  the  main  drift  of  the  lectures 
and  may  be  likened  as  we  have  said  to  the  gold  which  is  mixed  with  the 
base  metal  of  the  coiner.  We  issue  this  letter  most  reluctantly  and 
only  because  “we  cannot  but  speak.”  We  desire  to  write  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  brotherly  love,  and  loyalty  to  Christ.  We  do  it 
because  we  feel  that  in  this  case  silence  would  be  disobedience.  Our 
appeal  is  to  the  Word  of  God,  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  If  they 
speak  not  according  to  this  Word  it  is  because  there  is  no  life  in  them. 

We  write  under  the  strong  conviction  that  the  Parliament  of  Reli¬ 
gions  and  the  teaching  which  has  emanated  from  it  are  : _ 


